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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Henry  Clay  was  born  in  Hanover  county,  Virginia, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1777.  His  father,  a  respectable 
clergyman,  died  whilst  his  son  Henry  was  yet  quite 
young.  At  an  early  age,  Henry  received  a  good  com- 
mon school  education,  and  was  placed  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Tinsley,  Clerk  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  His  great  intellectual  powers  and 
gentlemanly  deportment  brought  him  within  the  notice 
and  acquaintance  of  men  of  talents  and  worth;  among 
others.  Governor  Brooke  and  Chancellor  Wythe,  by 
whose  advice,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law.  At 
the  age  of  20  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after 
removed  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  with  a  design  to  pur- 
sue the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Clay  soon  took  high  rank  as  a  lawyer,  although 
the  Lexington  Bar  was  then,  as  now,  widely  distinguished 
for  learning  and  forensic  eloquence.  He  early  exhibited 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  law,  and 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Tinsley  had  made  him  familiar 
with  the  practical  learning  of  his  profession.  He  made 
it  an  invariable  jule  to  make  himself  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  details  of  his  case,  before  the  time  of  trial. 
These  advantages,  added  to  his  forcible  and  perspicuous 
arguments, — his  masterly,  earnest  and  skilful  appeals  to 
the  passions,  rendered  his  success  rapid  and  permanent. 
His  practice  soon  became  extensive  and  lucrative. 

Kentucky  was  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union 
which  raised  the  voice  of  opposition  against  the  odious 
alien  and  sedition  law  of  the  Federal  party  of  1798  and 
'99.  Mr.  Clay's  devotion  to  the.  great  cause  of  human 
rights  and  liberty  was  early  exhibited  in  his  eloquent  and 
fearless  denunciations  of  these  high-handed  measures. 
His  bold  vindications  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
great  bulwark  of  American  liberty,  the  grace  of  his 
1* 
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mattuiei'^  sftrf  ccbot e  dl  the  j^wer  of  his  elocution,  pointed 
him  out  as  an  anient*  and  successful  defender  of  the 
democratic  party  ?ind  its  principles.  Democratic  prin- 
ciples then  predominated  in  Kentucky;  and  through  all 
the  mutations  of  party,  this  State  has  ever  proven  herself 
stedfast  in  her  devotion  to  these  principles,  and  has  never 
faltered  in  her  course.  In  1803,  when  Mr. 'Clay  was 
only  25  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Fay- 
ette county,  in  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature.  On  this  extended  theatre  he  met  Ken- 
tucky's most  eloquent  and  able  men,  and  soon  became  a. 
prominent  member;  in  the  course  of  a  few  sessions  he 
was  elected  Speaker, 

In  1 806,  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky to  fill  a  vacancy  in  their  delegation  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States;  arid  thus  was  this  young  plebeian, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Great  Commoner,  at  the  early 
age  of  29,  without  family  and  without,  patrimony,  by 
the  energy  and  faithful  application  of  his  talent  and  ge- 
nius, and  through  his  unwavering  and  eloquent  support 
of  popular  rights,  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  most  august 
assembly  of  modern  times. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1811,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  term  of  service  in  the  Senate,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  was,  without  diflSiculty,  elected,  and  at  :the  first  session 
was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body,  a  circumstance  unpar- 
allelled  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  the  champion  of  the  Republican  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  supported  the*  administration  of  Mr* 
Madison  with  all  his  influence  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
He  early  discovered  the  necessity  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  boldly  advocated  that  measure.  He  was 
foremost  in  devising  and  vindicating  plans  for  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  nation  through  this  crisis,  and  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  from  Great  Britain  an  honora- 
ble peace.  While  absent  in  Europe,  on  bis  mission  to 
Ghent,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  and  declining 
from  Mr.  Madison  either  a  mission  to  Russia,  or  a  place 
in  the  cabinet,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  councils  of  his 
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covmtry,  the  representative  of  a  free  and  generous  peo- 
ple. 
The  American  people  are  acquainted  with. the  subse- 

3uent  political  career  of  this  great  man;  and  to  cive  in 
etail  a  history  of  the  various  measures  w^hich  he  has 
projected  and  advocated  for  advancing  the  interests  and 
upholding  the  honor  of  his  country,  would  be  a  task  no 
less  laborious  than  to  write  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay,  presented  to  the  public  in 
tliis  work,  contain  lessons  of  political  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience,— the  extended  views  of  a  statesman, — and  em- 
body a  system  of  American  principles,  regulating  our 
national  and  internal  governments,  which  cannot  be 
found  collected  in  any  other  work;  and  which,  if  acted 
upon  and  carried  out  in  all  their  wide  provisions,  would 
elevate  this  Union  far  above  every  nation  upon  earth,  in 
air  that  is  beneficial  to  man, — make  its  citizens  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  worid,  and  ensure  to  posterity  the 
blessings  of  a  wise,  patriotic  and  truly  American  system 
of  legislation. 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  by  way 
of  eulogy  or  praise  of  the  speeches  in  this  volume.  He 
who  will  read  them  carefully,  and  honestly  consider  the 
principles  they  advance  and  support,  will  be  the  better 
able  to  pronounce  a  correct  opinion  with  regard  to  their 
soundness,  and  to  the  merit  of  the  work  generally.  But 
fearing  lest  the  reader  may  pass  too  rapidly  over  a 
volume  so  truly  fascinating,  it  may  not  be  improper  -to 
request  for  some  of  the  speeches  a  perusal  of  more  than 
ordinary  care.  There  are  men  of  rare  abilities,  who  are 
learned  and  eloquent  in  some  of  the  walks  of  literature 
or  science,  or  in  some  of  the  branches  of  political  econo- 
my; but  who,  when  taken  out  of  their  appropriate  sphere, 
to  which  the  thoughts  and  labor  of  their  lives  have  been 
devoted,  and  thrust  among  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  and 
engaged  in  various  pursuits,  lose  all  their  brilliancy  and 
intellectual  greatness.  But  Mr.  Clay,  like  Chatham  and 
Brougham,  is  not  circumscribed  by  such  narrow  bounds; 
the  grasp  of  his  mind  takes  in  the  universe,  and  possess- 
ing 5ie  quality  of  untiring  activity,  is  ever  prepared  to 
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attack  or  defend,  to  pull  down  or  build  up.  He  is  in 
politics  what  Eumenius  was  in  military  affairs,  ever 
foremost  in.  defence  of  the  right  or  in  the  attack  of  the 
wrong. 

It  IS  probably  true,  that  no  public  character,  of  the 
present  ddy,  has  paid  such  accurate  attention  to,  or  ex- 
hibited SO  deep  research  in  the  early  history  of  our  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  or  so  extensive  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  treaties  of  foreign  nations,  with  regard  to 
the  American  colonies  as  has  Mr.  Clay.  In  his  speech 
on  the  Perdido  Line,  he  goes  deeply  into  the  investiga- 
tion of  our  early  history,  and  traces  it  minutely  up  to 
1811,  when  the  Speech  referred  to  was  delivered.  At 
that  time,  although  Mr.  Clay  was  comparatively  young 
as  a  politician,  he  yet  manifested  all  the  comprehensive 
and  far  reaching  sagacity  of  an  experienced  statesman, 
without  any  of  the  artifice  of  the  intriguing  diplomatist. 

The  speech  on  American  industry  is  a  masterly  effort 
of  intellectual  greatness  and  sober  patriotism.  The 
speaker  saw  the  ruinous  tendency  of  the  policy  of  our 
government  on  this  subjectyand  with  a  mind  fully  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibility  of  his  station,  he 
besought  the  American. people  and  their  representatives 
to  change  their  misguided  policy.  The  prosperity  of 
the  country,  immediately  consequent  upon  favorable 
legislation  on  this  subject,  fully  attests  the  clearness  of 
his  conceptions  and  the  correctness  of  his  principles. 

The  speech  on  the  Seminole  war  question,  was  deliv-r 
ered  in  1817,  and  should  be  read  by  every  American. 
In  it  may  be  observed'  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  patriot 
jealous  of  his  country's  honor,  mingled  with  manly  for- 
bearance and  generous  delicacy  toward  the  commanding 
officer  in  that  war.  Mr.  Clay  fearlessly  arraigns  the 
conduct  of  the  General  for  a  violation  of  orders  in  in- 
vading the  Spanish  territory,  in  disregarding  the  articles 
and  rules  of  modern  warfare,  and  in  hanging  prisoners 
of  war.  But  he  charitably  ascribes  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  misconduct  of  the  General  to  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  his  duty,  rather  than  to  bad  or  corrupt  motives. 
Much  of  the  subsequent  abuse  of  executive  influence 
and  arbitrary  assumption  of  power  over  pther  depart- 
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ments  of  the  government  can  be  traced  to  the  prec^^ 
dent  given  in  the  Seminole  war.  If  Mr.  Monroe  had 
not  used  his  executive  and  cabinet  influence  with  the 
members  of  Congress,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  vote  of 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  General  Jackson  would  have 
been  passed  by  that  body,  and  this  dark  spot  effaced  from 
our  national  escutcheon.  The  declarations  of  Mr.  Clav, 
on  that  occasion,  were  prophetic,  and  have  been  fully 
realized  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  government:  it 
was  remarked  by  Mr.  Clay,  "  They  may  bear  down  all 
opposition;  they  may  even  vote  the  general  the  public 
thanks;  they  may  carry  him  triumphantly  through  the 
house.  But  if  they  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  will 
be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordination — a  tri- 
umph of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority — a  triumph 
over  the  powers  of  this  House — a  triumph  over  the  con- 
stitution of  the  land."  Executive  usurpation, — violations 
of  law, — corruption, — ^proscription, — msubordination,-^ 
and  profligacy  of  every  species  have  fearfully  increased 
since  this  fatal  stab  at  our  constitution. 

The  speeches  on  the  emancipation  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  on  the  Greek  revolution,  strongly 
exhibit  the  universal  benevolence  of  a  true  patriot.  Ar- 
dent and  eloquent  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
republican  liberty,  the  speaker  is  ever  foremost  in 
originating  and  successful  in  carrying  out  those  measures 
necessary  to  their  protection  and  establishment.  If  de- 
feated in  the  first  attempt,  he  falters  not, — he  settles  his 
principles  in  the  broad  foundations  of  truth,  and  his 
course  is  onward,  and  still  onward,  until  his  object  is 
achieved. 

There  are  some  important  measures  which  have  been 
discussed  in  Congress,  and  in  which  Mr.  Clay  has  taken 
a  distinguished  and  leading  part,  upon  which  his  speeches 
or  views  have  never  been  published:  such,  for  instance, 
as  his  speech  in  1816,  on  the  bank  question,  and  his 
speech  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union. 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay  remarked 
that  his  bank  speech  of  1816,  had  never  been  published 
for  reasons  unknown  to  him.  No  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  speech  on  the  Missouri 
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auestion;  but  it  cannot  be  found.  When  tluit  questxm 
ireatened  to  dissolve  the  Union,  when  the  angry  waves 
of  political  contention  were  laahed  into  storm,  all  eyes 
were  turned  toward  Henry  Clay,  as  the  only  man  in  the 
nation  who  could  calm  the  troubled  ocean  of  human 
passion  and  interest*  The  great  commoner,  greatest  in 
a  great  emergency,  appeared;  poured  the  oil  of  his  elo- 
quence and  wisdom  upon  the  waters,  and  all  was  quiet- 
ness,— thix)ugh  his  influence  this  vexed  and  dangerous 
question  was  safely  and  peaceably  settled. 

Mr.  Clay's  unwavering  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his 
country  and  great  firmness  were  nevermore  conspicuous 
than  in  his  defence  of  our  Navy.  At  the  time  he  came 
forward  as  an  advocate  for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  the 
measure  was  unpopular;  but  believing  that  the  safety  of 
our  common  country  demanded  an  increase  of  this  arm 
of  tha  national  defence,  he  hesitated  not,  but  patiently 
and  fearlessly  contended  for  its  adoption. 

Another  public  measui^,and  one  of  great  importance, 
which  has  lately  been  consummated,  is  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 
States.  The  success  of  this  project  is  almost  entirely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay;  his  untiring  zeal,  una- 
bated ardor  and  deep  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, knew  no  discouragements  or  disappointments;  and 
although  defeated  by  the  President  on  one  occasion,  he 
still  nobly  continued  to  press  this  subject  on  the  attej> 
tion  of  tlie  people  and  their  representatives,  until  he 
finally  accomplished  his  object  at  the  late  extra  session. 
And  now,  while  credit  and  confidence,  national  and  in- 
dividual, are  most  seriously  impaired,  the  whole  Union 
will  feel  the  beneficial  and  salutary  effects  of  this  policy. 
Mr.  Clay  hcis  also  bieen  tlie  consistent  advocate  of  a 
wise  and  economical  system  of  Internal  Improvement 
by  the  general  government;  the  abandonment  of  which 
has  induced  that  wild  and  improvident  spirit  of  State 
legislation,  resulting  in  a  total  prostration  of  credit,  and 
leaving  many  of  the  Slates  bankrupt  in  chamcter  and  for- 
tune,— paralizin^  their  energies  and  breaking  the  bonds  of 
political  and  social  life.  As  a  branch  of  the  improvement 
policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  we  may  mention  the  Cun^- 
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beriand  Roady  a  work  which  is  more  important  and  beoe- 
fieial  to  the  western  coontry  and  to  western  interest,  than 
any  other  single  measure  of  the  natkmai  government;  and 
so  long  as  this  road  continues  to  be  the  great  thoroughfiu<e 
from  oast  to  west,  and  the  highway  of  the  Union,  so  long 
will  it  be  the  appropriate  monument  of  his  wise  and  ear-. 
nest  devotion  to  the  good  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  speech  on  the 
Expunging  resolutions.  When  Mr.  Benton  introduced 
into  the  American  senate  his  expunging  resolutions,  and 
asked  that  body  to  obliterate  and  deface  the  journal 
of  its  own  proceedings,  which  the  constitution  had  de- 
clared should  remain  inviolate;  when  an  American  states- 
man sought  the  violation  of  that  instrument,  which  had 
given  him  his  political  existence  and  continued  his  poli- 
tical life, — the  great  defender  of  constitutional  liberty 
was  indignant,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  patriotic 
eloquence  and  convincing  argument,  which  none  could 
answer,  and  which  none  could  withstand,  but  those  who 
had  sworn  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  old  Roman,  by  a 
deseci-ation  of  the  ark  of  our  political  freedom. 

Mr.  Clay's  speech  on  the  Sub-Treasury  bill  is  another 
manifestation  of  his  devotion  to  popular  rights  and  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  After  one  act  of  executive 
usurpation  had  followed  another  until  many  of  the  nicely 
adjusted  balances  and  checks  of  our  government  had 
become  deranged,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  presented  to 
Congress  his  far-famed  Sub-Treasury  scheme,  and  which 
if  securely  established  and  made  a  part  of  our  policy, 
would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  both 
the  purse  and  the  sword,  and  made  our  government  a 
despotism;  on  this*occasion  the  warning  voice  of  Mr. 
Clay  was  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  opposing 
this  daring  scheme  of  ambition,  portraying  with  a  mas- 
terly hand  the  odious  and  oppressive  features  of  this 
measure,  and  exhibiting  it  to  his  countrymen  in  all  its 
hideous  deformity. 

And  thus  it  has  been,  that  through  the  entire  political 
career  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  has  ever  proved  himself  the  sted- 
fast  and  efficient  friend  and  champion  of  free  govern- 
ment and  human  liberty  throughout  the  world;  the  de- 
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fender  of  constitutional  freedom  and  democratic  princi* 
pies;  the  advocate  of  an  economical  administration  of  the 
general  government;  an  enemy  to  executive  usurpation^ 
tyranny  and  proscription;  in  favor  of  protecting  our  com* 
merce,  agriculture,  domestic  manufactures  and  home  in- 
dustry; me  advocate  of  a  national  currency  which  shall 
equalize  the  exchanges  and  afford  to  all  classes  in  our 
widely  extended  country,  a  sound  and  convenient  cir- 
culating medium  for  all  the  diversified  transactions  and 
business  of  life;  in  favor  of  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States;  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  the 
Indian;  the  faithful  and  zealous  supporter  and  friend  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  wherever  or  whenever  disunion 
or  anarchy  have  presented  themselves,  threatening  1;o 
dissolve  the  government,  Leonidas  like,  regardless  of  dan- 
ger, and  thinking  only  of  the  constitution  and  its  safety, 
he  throws  himself  into  the  breach,  and  has  rescued  re- 
peatedly the  noble  fabric  of  our  government  from  im- 
pending peril  and  dissolution;  has  extorted  from  the  pres- 
ent generation  a  character,  which  posterity  will  proudly 
seal  with  their  approval,  that  of  the  Great  Pacificator. 
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ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  PERDIDO. 

Speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Territory  west  of  the  PerdidOj  delivered  25th  December,  1810. 

Mb.  President, 

It  would  have  gratified  me  if  some  other  gentleman  had  un- 
dertaken to  reply  to  the  ingenious  argument,  which  you  have 
jnst  heard.  (Speech  of  Mr.  Horsey.)  But  not  perceiving  any 
one  disposed  to  do  so^  a  sense  of  duty  obliges  me,  though  very 
unwell,  to  claim  your  mdulgence,  whilst  I  oner  my  sentiments  on 
tl^  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  union  at  large,  but  especially 
to  the  western  portion  of  it  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admi- 
ration at  the  more  than  Aristidean  justice,  which  in  a  question 
of  territorial  title,  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  na- 
tion, induces  certain  gentlemen  to  espouse  the  pretensions  of  the 
foreign  nation.  Dom>dess  in  any  future  negotiations,  she  will 
have  too  much  magnanimity  to  avail  herself  of  these  spontane- 
oas  concessions  in  her  favor,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  in  a  question  like  the  pre- 
sent, gentlemen,  even  on  the  same  side,  would  have  difierent 
views,  and  although  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion,  would  do 
so  by  various  arguments.  And  hence  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Vermont,  entertains  doubt  with  regard  to  our  tiUe  against 
Spain,  whilst  he  feels  entirely  satisfied  of  it  against  France.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  our  title  against  both  powers  is  indisputable, 
under  ^e  treaty  of  St  Ildefbnso,  between  Spain  and  France,  and 
the  treaty  between  the  French  Repubhc  and  the  United  States, 
I  shall  not  inquire  into  the  treachery,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain 
is  alleged  to  have  lost  his  crown ;  nor  shall  I  stop  to  mscuss  the 
question  involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  how  far  the  power  of  Spain  ought  to  be  considered  as  merg- 
ed in  that  of  France.  I  shall  leave  the  honorable  gendeman 
from  Delaware  to  mourn  over  thejfortunes  of  the  fallen  Charles. 
I  have  no  commiseration  for  princes.  My  sympathies  arc  reserv- 
ed for  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  I  own  that  the  people  of 
Spain  have  them  most  sincerely. 
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I  will  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  pursued  by  other  gentlemen,  of  examining  into  our  title  to 
the  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Perdido, 
(which  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  caliWest  Florida,  although 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  it,)  and  the  propriety  of  the  recent  measures 
taken  for  the  occupation  of  that  territory.  Our  title,  then,  de- 
pends, first,  upon  the  limits  of  the  province,  or  colony  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  secondly,  upon  a  just  exposition  of  the  treaties  before 
mentioned. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  eastern  bound- 
ary. In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  necause  the  basis  of 
European  title  to  colonies  in  America,  is  prior  discovery,  or  prior 
occupancy.  In  1682,  La  Salle  migrated  from  Canada,  then 
owned  by  France,  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  named  the 
country  which  it  waters,  Louisiana.  About  1698,  D'Iberville  dis- 
covered by  sea,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  established  a  colo- 
ny at  the  Isle  Dauphine,  or  Massacre,  which  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mobile, 
and  w£Ls  appointed  by  France,  governor  of  the  country.  In  the 
year  1717,  tne  famous  West  India  company  sent  inhabitants  to 
the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  found  some  of  tnose  who  had  been  set- 
tled there  under  the  auspices  of  D'Iberville.  About  the  same 
period.  Baloxi,  near  the  Pascagoula,  was  settled.  In  1719,  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  off,  and  the  seat  of  govemmenl^f 
Louisiana  was  established  there;  and  in  1736,  the  French  erected 
a  fort  on  the  Tombigbee.  These  facts  prove  that  France  had 
the  actual  possession  of  the  country  as  far  east  as  the  Mobile  at 
least  But  the  great  instrument  which  ascertains,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  country  in  question  is  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  solemn 
character  which  the  archives  of  a  nation  can  furnish ;  I  mean 
the  patent  granted  in  1712,  by  Louis  XIV,  to  Crozat — [Here 
Mr.  C.  read  such  parts  of  the  patent  as  were  applicable  to  the 
subject.*]    According  to  this  document,  in  describing  the  pro- 

*  Extract  from  the  Grant  to  Crozat,  dated  at 

**  Fontainbleu,  Sept  14, 1712 
"  Louis,  By  the  grace  of  God,  kc. 

"  The  care  we  have  always  had  to  procure  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  our  sub- 
jects, having  induced  us,  &c.  to  seek  for  all  possible  opportunities  of  enlai^ing  and 
extending  the  trade  of  our  American  colonies,  we  did.  In  the  year  1683,  give  our  or- 
ders to  undertake  a  discovery  of  the  countries  and  lands  which  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  America,  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico ;  and  the  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,  to  whom  we  committed  that  enterprise,  having  had  success,  enough  to  con- 
firm a  belief  that  a  communication  might  be  settled  /rom  Neto  FYance  to  the  Ch^f 
ofMexico,  b^  means  of  large  rivers,  this  obliged  us,  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Kvswic,  to  give  orders  for  «>siablishing  a  colony  there,  and  maintaining  a  garrison, 
tDhich  hat  kept  and  preatrved  the  possession  toe  had  taken  in  the  tery  year  16SS, 
of  the  lands,  coasts,  and  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between 
Carolina  on  the  east,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west.  But  a  new  war  having 
broke  out  in  Europe  shortly  after,  there  was  no  possibility^  till  now,  of  reaping  from  t?iat 
Colony  the  advantages  that  might  have  been  expected  inun  thence,  &c.  And  where- 
as, upon  the  information  we  have  received  boncerning  the  disposition  and  situation  of 
the  said  countries,  knoton  at  present  by  the  naine  qfthe  Province  of  Louisiana^  we 
we  of  opinioni  that  there  may  be  established  therein  contider&lile  commercei,  &c> 
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▼ince,  or  colony  of  Louisiana,  it  is  declared  to  be  bounded  by 
Carolina  on  the  east,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west. 
Under  this  high  record  evidence,  it  might  be  insisted  that  we  have 
a  fair  claim  to  East  as  well  as  West  Florida,  against  France  at 
least  unless  she  has  by  some  convention,  or  other  obligatory  act, 
restricted  the  eastern  limit  of  the  province.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
asserted  that  by  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded 
in  the  year  1719,  the  Perdido  was  expressly  stipulated  to  be  the 
boundary  between  their  respective  provinces  of  Florida  on  the 
East,  and  Louisiana  on  the  West ;  but  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  such  treaty,  I  am  induced  to  doubt  its  existence. 

About  the  same  period,  to-wit :  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  France  settled  the  lele  Dauphine,  and  the 
Mobile,  Spain  erected  a  Ibrt  at  Pensacola.  But  Spain  never 
pushed  her  actual  settlements,  or  conquests,  farther  west  than 
the  ^ay  of  Pensacola,  whilst  those  of  the  French  were  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Mobile.  Between  those  two  points,  a  space 
of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues,  neither  nation  had  the  ex- 
clusive possession.  The  Rio  Perdido,  forming  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
the  Mobile  and  Pensacola,  and,  being  a  natural  and  the  most 
notorious  object  between  them,  presented  itself  as  a  suitable 
boundary  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  nations.  It  accor- 
dingly, appears  very  early  to  have  been  adopted  as  the  boundary 
by  tacit,  if  not  expressed,  consent  The  ancient  charts  and  his- 
torians, therefore,  of  the  country,  so  represent  it  Dupratz,  one 
of  the  most  accurate  historians  of  the  time,  in  point  of  fact  and 
detail,  whose  work  was  published  as  early  a&  1758,  describes  the 
coast  as  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  In 
truth,  sir,  no  European  nation  whatever,  except  France,  ever  oc^ 
cupied  any  portion  of  west  Florida,  prior  to  her  cession  of  it  to 
England  in  1762.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not,  in- 
deed, strongly  controvert,  if  they  do  not  expressly  admit,  that 
Louisiana,  as  held  by  the  French  anterior  to  her  cessions  of  it  in 
1762,  extended  to  the  Perdido.  The  only  observation  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  to  the  contrary,  to-wit :  that  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  being  particularly  mentioned,  could  not, 

we  have  reflolved  to  erant  the  commerce  of  the  country  of  Louisiana  to  the  Sieur  An* 
thony  Grozat,  Sec.  For  these  reasons,  &.C.,  we,  by  these  presents,  signed  by  our  hand, 
have  appoiaied  and  do  appoint  the  said  Sieur  Crozat,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  all  the 
lands  possessed  by  us,  and  bounded  by  New  Mexico  and  by  the  land*  of  the  EngliA 
qf  Carolina^  all  the  establi^ments,  ports,  havens,  rivers,  and  principally  the  pon 
and  haven  of  the  Isle  Dauphine,  heretofore  called  Massacre ;  the  river  of  St.  Louis, 
heretofore  called  Mississippi,  from  the  edee  of  the  eea  as  far  as  the  Illinois,  together 
with  the  river  St.  PhHip,  heretofore  called  the  Missouri,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  heretofore 
called  Onabache,  with  all  the  countries,  territories,  and  lakes  within  land,  and  tiie 
rivers  which  fall  directly  or  indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Louis. 

7%e  Artieles^l.  Our  pleasure  is,  that  all  the  aforesaid  lands,  countries,  itrearaf, 
riveiBy  and  islands  be,  ana  remain  eompriaed  under  the  name  qf  the  government  qf 
ZouMtona,  which  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  eeneral  government  bf  New  France, 
to  which  it  is  sabordinate :  and  further,  that  all  the  lands  which  we  possess  from  the 
Illinois,  be  united,  hx,.  to  the  general  government  of  New  France,  and  become  put 

2* 
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for  that  reason,  constitute  a,part  of  Louisicuia,  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  satisfactory  answer.  That  island  was  excepted  out  of  the 
grant  to  England,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the  province  east  of 
me  river  that  was  so  excepted.  It  formed  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  important  objects  of  the  cession  to  Spain 
originally,  and  was  transferred  to  her  with  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  might  with  equal  propriety,  be 
urged  that  St  Aucustine  is  not  in  East  Florida,  because  St.  Au- 
gustine is  expressly  mentioned  by  Spain  in  her  cession  of  that 
province  to  England.  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  it 
results  that  the  province  of  Louisiana  comprised  West  Florida 
previous  to  the  year  1762. 

What  was  done  with  it  at  this  epoch  ?  By  a  secret  conven- 
tion, of  the  3d  of  November,  of  that  year,  France  ceded  the  coun- 
try lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  island  of  New  Orleans, 
to  Spain ;  and  by  a  contemporaneous  act,  the  articles  preliminary 
to  tlie  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  she  transferred  West  Florida  to 
England.  Thus  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  she  alienated  the 
whole  province.  Posterior  to  this  grant,  Great  Britain  having 
also  acquired  from  Spain  her  possessions  east  of  tlie  Mississippi, 
erected  the  country  into  two  provinces.  East  and  West  Florida. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  continued  until  the  peace  of  1783,  when 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  surren- 
dered the  country  to  Spain,  who  for  the  jfirst  time  came  into  ac- 
tual possession  ot  West  Florida.  Well,  sir,  how  does  she  dispose 
of  it?  She  re-annexes  it  to  the  residue  of  Louisiana — extends 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  government  to  it,  and  subjects  the  gover- 
nors, or  commandants,  of  the  districts  of  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciana, 
Mobile,  and  Pensacola,  to  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  Lou- 
isiana, residing  at  New  Orleans ;  while  the  governor  of  East 
Florida  is  placed  wholly  without  his  control,  and  is  made  amena- 
ble directly  to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah.  Indeed,  sir,  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  all  the  concessions,  or  grants 
of  land,  made  in  West  Florida,  under  the  auUiority  of  Spain,  run 
in  the  n^tme  of  the  government  of  Louisiana.  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  that,  about  the  period  when  we  took  possession  of  New 
Orleans,  under  the  treaty  of  cession  from  France,  the  whole 
country  resounded  with  flie  nefarious  speculations  which  were 
alleged  to  be  making  in  that  city  with  the  connivance,  if  not  ac- 
tual participation  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  by  the  procurement 
of  surreptitious  grants  of  land,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Fe- 
liciana. West  Florida,  then,  not  only  as  France  had  held  i%  but 
as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  made  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana ;  as  much  so  as  the  jurisdiction,  or  district  of  Baton 
Rouge  constituted  a  part  of  West  Florida. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  construction  of  tlie  treaties  of  St 
lldefonso.  and  of  April,  1803,  from  whence  our  title  is  derived? 
If  an  amoiguity  exist  in  a  grant,  the  interpretation  roost  favora- 
ble to  the  grantee  is  preferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  grantor 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  plain  and  intelligible  terma    This 
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la  the  doctrine,  not  of  Coke  only,  (whose  dicta  I  admit  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question,)  hut  of  the  code  of  universal 
law.    The  doctrine  is  entitled  to  augmented  force,  when  a  clause 
only  of  the  instrument  is  exhibited,  in  which  clause  the  ambiguity 
lurks,  £Lnd  the  residue  of  the  instrument  is  kept  back  by  the 
grantor.    The  entire  convention  of  1762,  by  whicn  France  trans- 
ferred Louisiana  to  Spain,  is  concealed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  except  a  solitary  clause.    We  are  thus 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  full  view  of  bo^  of  those  instruments 
would  afford.    But  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  rules 
of  construction,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  to  establish 
our  title.    A  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  connected  with 
the  case,  and  a  candid  appeal  to  the  treaties,  are  alone  sufficient 
10  manifest  our  right     The  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1803, 
having  signed,  wim  the  same  ceremony,  two  copies,  one  in  En- 
glish and  the  other  in  the  French  language,  it  has  been  contended 
that  in  the  English  version,  the  term  ''cede"  has  been  errone- 
ously used  instead  of  "retrocede,"  which  is  the  expression  in  the 
French  copy.    And  it  is  argued  that  we  are  bound  by  the  phra- 
seology ofme  French  copy,T)ecause  it  is  declared  that  the  treaty 
was  agreed  to  in  that  language.    It  would  not  be  very  unfair  to 
inquire  if  this  is  not  like  me  common  case  in  private  life,  where 
individuals  enter  into  a  contract,  of  which  each  party  retains 
a  copy,  duly  executed.    In  such  case,  neither  has  the  prefer- 
ence.   We  might  as  well  say  to  France,  we  wfll  cling  by  the 
English  copy,  as  she  could  insist  upon  an  adherence  to  the 
French  copy;  and  if  she  urged  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Marbois,  her  negotiator,  of  our  language,  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  plead  ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  of  her 
language.    As  this,  however,  is  a  disputable  point,  I  do  not  avail 
myself  of  it;  gentlemen  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  expre»- 
bions  in  the  French  copy.    According  to  this,  then,  in  reciting 
the  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  it  is  declared  by  Spain,  in  1800,  that 
she  retrocedes  to  France  the  colony  or  provmce  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  same  extent  which  it  then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
and  which  it  had  when  France  possessed  it  and  such  as  it  should 
be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  enterea  into  between  Spain 
and  other  states.    This  latter  member  of  the  description  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  my  colleague. 

It  is  said  that  since  France,  in  1762,  ceded  to  Spain  only 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  island  of  New-Or- 
leans, the  retrocession  comprehended  no  more — that  the  retro- 
cession ex  vi  termini  was  commensurate  with,  and  limited  by, 
the  direct  cession  from  France  to  Spain.  If  this  were  true,  then 
the  description,  such  as  Spain  heldjt,  that  is  ^l  1800,  comprising 
West  Florida,  and  such  as  France  possessed  it,  that  is  in  1762, 
prior  to  the  several  cessions,  comprising  also  West  Florida, 
would  be  totally  inoperative.  But  the  definition  of  tiie  term 
retrocession,  contended  for  by  the  other  side,  is  denied.  It  does 
Aot  exclude  the  instromentaUty  of  a  third  party.  It  means  resto- 
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ration,  or  re-conveyance  of  a  thing  originally  ceded,  and  bo  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  acknowledged.  I  admit  that  the 
Sling  restored  must  have  come  to  the  restoring  party  from  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  retroceded;  whether  directly  or  indirectly  is 
wholly  immaterial.  In  its  passage  it  may  have  come  through 
a  dozen  hands.  The  retroceding  party  must  daim  uvtder  and 
in  virtue  of  the  right  originally  possessed  by  the  party  to  whom 
the  retrocession  takes  place.  Allow  me  to  put  a  case:  You 
own  an  estate  called  Louisiana.  You  convey  one  moiety  of  it 
to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  tome;  he  con- 
veys his  moiety  to  me,  and  I  thus  become  entitled  to  the  whole. 
By  a  suitable  instrument  I  re-convey,  or  retrocede  the  estate 
called  Louisiana  to  you  as  I  now  hold  it,  and  as  you  held  it ; 
what  passes  to  you?  The  whole  estate,  or  my  moiety  only? 
Let  me  indulge  another  supposition — that  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  after  he  received  from  you  his  moietv',  bestowed  a 
new  denomination  upon  it  and  called  it  West  Florida — would 
that  circumstance  vary  the  operation  of  my,  act  of  retrocession 
to  you?  The  case  supposed  is  in  truth  the  real  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  France,  in  1762,  transfers  Louisiana, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  conveys 
the  eastern  portion  of  it,  exclusive  of  New-Orleans,  to  Great 
Britain.  Twenty-one  years  after,  that  is,  in  1783,  Great  Britain 
cedes  her  part  to  Spain,  who  thus  becomes  possessed  of  the 
entire  provmce;  one  portion  by  direct  cession  from  France,  and 
the  residue  by  indirect  cession.  Spain  then  held  the  whole  of 
Louisiana  under  France,  and  in  virtue  of  the  title  of  France. 
The  whole  moved  or  passed  from  France  to  her.  When,  there- 
fore, in  this  state  of  things,  she  says,  in  the  treaty  of  St  Ilde- 
fonso,  that  she  retrocedes  the  province  to  France,  can  a  doubt 
exist  that  she  parts  with,  and  gives  back  to  France,  the  entire 
colony?  To  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  doubt,  she  adds, 
tliat  she  restores  it,  not  in  a  mutilated  condition,  but  in  that 
precise  condition  in  which  France  had,  and  she  herself  pos- 
sessed it. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  right  in  the  Itnited 
States  to  West  Florida,  I  proceed  to  inquire  if  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  directing  tiie  occupation  of  property,  which  is 
thus  fairly  acquired  by  solemn  treaty,  be  an  unauthorized  mea- 
sure of  war  and  of  legislation,  as  has  been  contended? 

The  act  of  October,  1S03,  contains  two  sections,  by  one  of 
which  the  President  is  authorized  to  occupy  the  territories 
ceded  to  us  by  France  in  the  April  precedmg.  The  other 
empowers  the  President  to  establish  a  provisional  government 
there.  The  first  section  is  unlimited  in  its  duration;  the  other 
is  restricted  to  the  expiration  of  the  then  session  of  Congress. 
The  £U5t  therefore  of  March,  1804,  declaring  that  the  previous 
act  of  October  should  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of  October. 
1804,  is  applicable  to  the  second  and  not  the  first  section,  and 
was  intended  to  continue  the  provisional  government  m  the 
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President  By  Ae  act  of  24th  February,  1804,  for  luring  duties 
on  goods  imported  into  the  ceded  territories,  the  President  it 
empowered,  whenever  he  deems  it  ea:p&Uent,  to  erect  the  bay 
and  river  Mobile,  dbc^  into  a  separate  district,  and  to  establish 
therein  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery.  Bj  this  same  act  the  Or- 
leans territory  is  laid  ofi^  and  its  boundaries  are  so  defiiked  as  to 
comprehend  West  Florida.  By  other  acts,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  remove  by  force,  under  certain  circumstances, 
persons  settling  on  or  taking  possession  of  lands  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

These  laws- furnish  a  legislative  construction  of  the  treaty, 
corresponding  with  that  given  by  the  Executive,  and  they  indis- 
puteibly  vest  m  this  branch  of  the  general  government  tbe  power 
to  take  possession  of  the  country,  whenever  it  might  be  proper 
in  Ms  discretion.  The  President  has  not  therefore  violated  the 
constitution  and  usurped  the  war-making  power,  but  he  would 
have  violated  that  provision  which  requires  him  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed,  if  he  had  longer  forborne  to  act 
It  is  urged  that  he  has  assumed  powers  belonging  to  Congress, 
in  undertaking  to  annex  the  portion  of  West  Florida,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Perdido,  to  the  Orleans  territory.  But 
Congress,  as  has  been  shown,  has  already  made  this  emnexation, 
the  limits  of  the  Orleans  territory,  as  prescribed  by  Congress, 
comprehending  the  country  in  question.  The  President,  hy  his 
proclamation,  has  not  made  law,  but  has  merely  declared  to  the 
people  of  West  Florida  what  the  law  is.  This  is  the  office  of  a 
proclamation,  and  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  people  of  that 
territory  should  be  thus  notfiSed.  By  the  act  of  occupying  the 
country,  the  government  de  facto,  whether  of  Spain  or  the  f  evo- 
lutionists,  ceased  to  exist;  and  the  laws  of  the  Orleans  territory 
applicable  to  the  country,  by  the  operation  and  force  of  law 
attached  to  it  But  this  was  a  state  of  things  which  the  people 
might  not  know,  and  which  every  dictate  of  justice  and  himiamty 
therefore  reqtiired  should  be  proclaimed.  I  consider  the  bill 
before  us  merely  in  the  light  of  a  declaratory  law. 

Never  could  a  more  propitious  moment  present  itself  for  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  placed  m  the  President,  and 
had  he  failed  to  embrace  it,  he  would  have  been  criminally  inat- 
tentive to  the  dearest  interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Florida  on 
the  other,  are  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  maritime  power,  the 
immense  extent  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
watered  by  streams  discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — that  is  one-third,  nay,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
United  States,  comprehending  Louisiana,  are  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  tiiat  power.  The  possession  of  Florida  is  a  guarantee 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  those 
streams.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware  anticipates  the  most 
direful  consequences  from  the  occupation  of  the  country.  He 
supposes  a  eaUy  from  a  Spanish  garrisoo  upon  the  American 
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forces,  and  asks  what  is  to  be  done?  We  attempt  a  peaceM 
possession  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  fairly  entitled.  If  the 
wrongAil  occupants  under  the  authority  of  Spain  assail  our 
troops,  I  trust  tney  will  retrieve  the  lost  honor  of  the  nation  in 
the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Suppose  an  attack  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  American  army  within  the  acknowledged  limits  or  the 
United  States  by  a  Spanish  force?  In  such  event  there  would 
exist  but  a  single  honorable  and  manly  course.  The  gentleman 
conceives  it  ungenerous  that  we  should  at  this  moment,  when 
Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  bv  the  immense 
power  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West  Florida.  Shall  we  sit  by 
passive  spectators,  an(|  witness  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  country — transactions  which  tend,  in  the  most  imminent 
degree,  to  jeopardize  our  rights^  without  attempting  to  interfere? 
Are  you  prepared  to  see  a  foreign  power  seize  what  belong^  to 
us?  I  have  neard  in  the  most  credible  manner  that,  about  the 
period  when  the  President  took  his  measures  in  relation  to  that 
country,  agents  of  a  foreign  power  were  intriguing  with  ^e 
people  there,  to  induce  them  to  come  under  his  aominion:  but 
whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  you 
neglect  the  present  auspicious  moment — if  you  reject  the  prof 
fered  boon,  some  other  nation,  {profiting  by  your  errors,  will  seize 
the  occasion  to  get  a  fatal  footing  in  your  southern  frontier.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  par^t  country  will  not 
or  cannot  maintain  its  authority  in  a  Colony  adjacent  to  us,  and 
there  exists  in  it  a  state  of  misrule  smd  disorder,  menacing  our 
peace,  and  if  moreover  such  Colony,  by  passing  into  the  hands 
of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,  and  manifestly  tend  to  the  subversion  of  otir  law% 
we  have  a  right,  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  self-preservation, 
to  lay  hold  upon  it  This  principle  alone,  independent  of  any 
title,  would  warrant  our  occupation  of  West  Florida.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  resort  to  i^  our  title  being  in  my  judgment 
incontestibly  good.  We  are  told  of  the  vengeance  of  resusci- 
tated Spain.  If  Spain,  under  any  modification  of  her  govern- 
ment, choose  to  make  war  upon  us,  for  the  act  under  conside- 
ration, the  nation,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  willing  to  embark  in 
such  a  contest  But  the  gentleman  reminds  us  that  Great 
Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her  connexion 
with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and  to  con- 
sider this  measure  of  the  President  as  justifying  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may  manage 
our  own  affairs  without  the  fear  of  insulting  His  Britannic 
Majesty?  Is  the  rod  of  British  power  to  be  forever  suspended 
over  our  heads?  Does  Congress  put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter 
our  rightful  commerce  against  the  piratical  depredations  cony- 
mitted  upon  it  on  the  ocean — we  are  immediately  warned  of 
the  indignation  of  offended  England.  Is  a  law  of  non-intercourse 
proposed— the  whole  navy  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas 
IS  made  to  thunder  in  our  ears.    Does  me  President  refuse  to 
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liEHitinue  a  correepondenoe  with  a  mioiiter  who  violatei  tiie^ 
decorum  belonging  to  his  ^lomatic  character,  by  giving  and 
deliberately  repeating  an  affitmt  to  the  whole  nation— we  are 
instantly  menaced  with  the  chastisement  which  English  pride 
will  not  fail  to  inflict  Whether  we  assert  our  rights  by  sea, 
or  attempt  their  maintenance  by  land — whithersoever  we  torn 
ourselves,  this  phantom  incessantly  pursues  us.  Already  has  it 
had  too  much  mfluence  on  the  councils  of  the  nation.  It  con- 
tributed to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo — that  dishonorable  repeal, 
which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  diaracter  of  our  government 
Mr.  President,  I  have  before  said  on  this  floor,  and  now  take 
occasion  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire  peace  and 
amity  with  England;  that  I  even  prefer  an  adjustment  of  all 
differences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.  Bui 
if  she  persists  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  avails  her- 
self of  the  occupation  of  West  Florida  to  commence  war  upon 
us,  I  trust  and  hope  that  all  hearts  will  unite  in  a  bold  and 
vigorous  vindication  of  our  rights.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
in  the  prediction  that  w£ur  wiU  be  the  effect  of  Ihe  measure  in 
question. 

It  is  asked  why,  some  years  ago,  when  the  interruption  of  the 
light  of  deposit  took  place,  at  New-Orleans,  the  government  did 
not  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  how  it  has  happened  that 
there  has  been  this  long  acquiescence  in  the  Spanish  possession 
of  West  Florida?  The  answer  is  obvious,  ft  consists  in  the 
genius  of  the  nation,  which  is  prone  to  peace;  in  that  desire  to 
arrange,  by  friendly  neffotiation,  our  disputes  with  all  nations, 
which  has  constancy  influenced  the  present  and  preceding  ad- 
ministration; and  in  the  jealousy  of  armies,  with  which  we  nave 
been  inspired  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  free  estates.  But 
a  new  state  of  things  has  arisen:  negotiation  has  become  hopeless. 
The  power  with  whom  it  was  to  be  conducted,  if  not  annimlated, 
is  in  a  situation  that  precludes  it ;  and  the  subject-matter  of  it  is 
in  danger  of  being  snatched  forever  from  our  power.  Longer 
delay  would  be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  our  right,  and 
would  amount  to  treachery  to  ourselves.  May  I  ask,  in  my  turn, 
why  certain  gentlemen,  now  so  fearful  of  war,  were  so  urgent 
for  it  with  Spain  when  she  withheld  the  right  of  deposit?  and 
still  later,  when  in  1805  or  6  this  verv  subject  of  the  actual  limits 
of  Louisiana  was  before  Congress  f  I  will  not  say,  because  I 
do  not  know  tliat  I  am  authorized  to  say,  tJuU  the  motive  is  to 
be  found  in  the  change  of  relation  between  Spain  and  other 
European  powers,  since  those  periods. 

Does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  really  believe 
that  he  finds  in  St  Domingo  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  West 
Florida?  and  that  our  government,  having  interdicted  an  illicit 
commerce  with  the  former,  ought  not  to  have  interposed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  latter.  It  is  scarcefy  necessary  to  consume  your  time 
hy  remarking  that  we  had  no  pretensions  to  that  island;  that  it 
did  not  menace  our  repose,  nor  did  the  safety  of  the  United 
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States  require  that  they  should  occupy  it  It  became,  therefore, 
our  duty  to  attend  to  the  just  remonstrance  of  France  against 
American  citizens  supplying  the  rebels  with  the  means  of  resist- 
ing her  power. 

1  am  not,  sir,  in  favor  of  cherishing  the  passion  of  conquest 
But  I  must  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  mdulge  the  hope  of 
seeing,  ere  long,  the  new  United  States,  Tif  you  will  allow  me 
the  expression,)  embracing,  not  only  the  old  mirteen  States,  but 
tiie  entire  country  east  of  3ie  Mississippi,  including  East  Florida, 
and  some  of  the  territories  of  the  north  of  us  also. 
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Speech  on  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  1811. 

Mr.  President, 
"WTien  the  subject  involved  in  the  motion  now  under  conside- 
ration was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature, 
a  disposition  to  acc[mesce  in  their  decision  was  evinced.  For  al- 
though the  committee  who  reported  this  bill  had  been  raised 
many  weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  house  on  the  pro- 
position to  re-charter  the  bank,  except  the  occasional  reference 
to  it  of  memorials  and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it 
The  rejection,  it  is  true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  eidier 
branch  of  Congress  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the  o^er  from 
taking  up  the  same  proposition ;  but  the  economy  of  our  time, 
and  a  just  deference  for  the  opinion  of  others,  would  iijeem  to  re- 
commend a  delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of  this  poVer.  As 
this  subject,  at  the  memorable  period  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  called  forth  the  best  talents  of  the  nation — as  it  has,  on 
various  occasions,  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
and  as  we  can  hardly  expect  that  it  is  susc'feptible  of  receiving 
any  further  elucidation,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we'  should  have 
been  spared  useless  debate.  This  was  the  more  desirable  be- 
cause there  are,  I  conceive,  much  superior  claims  upon  us  for  ev- 
ery hour  of  the  small  portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining  to  us. 
Under  the  operation  of  these  motives,  I  had  resolved  to  give  a 
silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself  bound,  by  the  defying  manner  of 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  renewal,  to  obey  the 
paramount  duties  I  owe  my  country  and  its  constitution ;  to  make 
one  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the  passage  of  what  appears 
to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After  my  honorable  friend  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Giles)  had  instructed  and  amused  us  with  the  very 
able  and  ingenious  argument  which  he  delivered  on  yesterday, 
I  should  have  still  forborne  to  trespass  on  the  Senate  but  for  the 
extraordinary  character  of  his  speech.  He  discussed  both  sides 
3f  the  questicui  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  and  certainly 
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dei^onstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  h^ard  him,  both  that 
it  was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  hignly  proper  and  iin- 
proper  to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank.  .  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  me  in  the  predicament  ia  which  the  celebra- 
ted  orator  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry,  is  said  to  have  been  once 
placed.  Engaged  in  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of 
the  law,  he  mistook  in  one  in^tanpe  the  side  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  retaii^ed,  and  addressed  the  court  and  jury  in  a  very 
ojjasterly  and  convincing  i^peech  in  behalf  of  his  antagonist  His 
distracted  client  came  up  to  him  whilst  he  was  thus  employed, 
and  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaimed,  "  you  have  undone  me ! 
You  have  ruined  me !" — "  Never  mind,  give  yourself  no  concern," 
said  the  adroit  advocate ;  and  turning  to  the  court  and  jury,  con* 
tinned  his  argument  by  observing,  "may  it  please  your  honors, 
and  you,  genSemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  l>een  stating  to  you  what 
I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I  will  now  show 
you  how  fallacious  his  reasoning  and  groundless  his  pretensions 
are."  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satisfactorily  refuted  every 
argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause  J  A  success 
with  which  I  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  friend  will  on 
this  occasion  be  crowned. 
It  has  been  said  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia, 

glr.  Crawford)  that  this  has  been  made  a  party  question,  al- 
ough  the  law  incorporating  the  bank  was  passed  prior  to  the 
fiHmation  of  parties,  and  when  Conffress  was  not  biassed  "by 
partjr  prejudices.  (Mr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean 
that  it  had  been  made  a  party  question  in  the  senate.  His  allu- 
sion was  elsewhere.)  I  do  not  think  it  altogether  fair  to  refer  to 
the  discussions  in  the  house  of  representativ-es,  as  ^ntlemen  be- 
longing to  that  body  have  no  opportunity  of  de^nding  them- 
selves here.  It  is  true  that  this  law  was  not  the  effect,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poUti- 
cid  divisions  in  this  country.  And,  if,  during  the  agitation  of  the 
present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side,  been  opposed  on 
party  principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  Uie  other,  it  has  not  been  advo- 
cated on^milar  principles?  Where  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
tte  oppositioi^ in  Congress?  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  incur  the 
charge  of  presumptuous  prophecy,  when  I  predict  we  shall  not 
,  ^ck  up  from  its  ranks  one  single  straggler !  And  if,  on  this  oc- 
casion, my  worthy  friend  from  Georgia  has  gone  over  into  the 
c2Lmp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in  him  to  look  back  upon  his  former 
friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  adhere 
to  tiieir  old  principles  ? 

I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound 
by  the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  be- 
tween the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which 
nas  been  made  between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  state 
legislatures,  and  the  opinions  and  details  of  &e  deputations  with 
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;which  we  have  been  surrounded  from  Philadelphia. ,  Whilst  tjhe 
resolutions  of  those  legislatures — known,  legitimate,  (Constitutional 
and  deliberative  bodies — have  been  thrown  into  the  l;>ack  ground, 
and  their  interference  regarded  as  officious,  these  delegations 
from  self-created  societies,  composed  of  nobody  knows  whom, 
have  been  received  by  the  committee  with  the  utmost  complais- 
ance. Their  communications  have  been  treasured  up  witn  the 
greatest  diligence.  Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  collect  with 
more  holy  care  the  frantic  expressions  of  the  agitated  Pythia,  or 
expound  them  with  more  solemnity  to  the  astonished  Grecians, 
than  has  the  committee  gathered  the  opinions  and  testimonies  of 
tliese  deputies,  and  through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
pomppusly  detailed  them  to  the  seriate !  ,  Philadelphia  has  her 
immediate  representatives,  capable  of  expressing  her  wishes  upon 
the  floor  of  the  other  house.  If  it  be  improper  for  states  to  ob- 
trude upon  Congrefis  their  sentiments,  it  is  m«ch  more,  highly  so 
for  the  unauthorised  deputies  of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature-  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill  is 
the  new  and  -unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The 
constitution  has  reqnired  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  they  shall  be  presented 
to  the  president  for  his  approval  or  rejection,  and  his.  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made  known  in  ten  days.  But  this  bill  provides, 
tliat  when  all  the  constitutional  sanctions  are  obtained,  and  when 
according  to  the  usual  routine  of  legislation  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  law,  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  branch  of  .the 
legislature,  consisting  of  the  president  and  twenty-four  directors 
of  tlic  bank  of  the  United  States,  holding  their  sessions  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  if  they  please  to  approve  it,  why  then  it  is  to  be- 
come a  law !  ■  And  three  months  (the  term  allowed  by  our 
law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the  great,  belligerents  for  revoking 
his  edictsj  after  the  other  shall  have  repealed  his)  are  granted 
them  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Coiigress  shall  be  the  law  of 
the  land  or  not!  An  act  which  is  said  to  be  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  our  salvation,  and  without  the  passage  of  which  uni- 
versal distress  and  bankruptcy  are  to  pervade  the  country.  Re- 
member, sir,  that  the  honorable  gentleman  irom  Georiyia  has 
contended  that  this  charter  is  no  contract.  Does  it  then  become 
the  representatives  of  the,  nation  to  leave  the  nation  at  the 
mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the  impending  calamities  to  be 
left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy  ? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial 
spot  to  fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  on  that  provision  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one 
part  of  the  instrument;  in  1811  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  cd- 
ledged  to  be  deducible  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
Hard  pressed  here  it  disappears,  and  shows  itself  under  tiie 
grant  to  fcoin  money.    The  sagacious  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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in  1791  pursued  the  wisestcourse— he  has takenshelter behind  gen- 
eral, high  sounding  and  imposing  terma.  He  has  declared,  in  the 
preamble  to  the  act  establisliing  the  banlc,  that  it  will  be  very 
conducive  to  the  successiul  cx)iiducting  of  the  naiioavd finances  ; 
vnYLtend  to  give  facility' io  the  obtaining  of  loans,  and  will  be . 
pr(Xii<c/ire  of  considerable  advantage,  to  trade  d^nd  industry  in 
general.  -No  allusion  is  ma<le  to  the  collection  of  taxes.  What 
is  the  nature  of  this  gove^nplent  ?  It  is  emphatically  federal, 
vested  with  an  aggregate,  of  speciSed  powers  for  general  pur- 
poses, conceded  Sy  existing  sovereignties,  who  have  themselves 
retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  U  is  said  that  there  are  cases . 
in  which  it  must  act  on  impUed  powers.  This  is  not  controverted, 
but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and  obviously  flow  from 
the  enumerated  power  with  wliich  it  is  allied.  The  power  to 
charter  comp^nie^  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and- 1  contend  is. 
of  a  nature  not  transferrable  by  mere,  implication.  It  is  one  of 
the  mo^t  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  tlie  exercise  of 
this  ffigantic  power  we  liave  seen  an  East.India  company  created, 
which  has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout  one 
of  the  largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world.  A  company  which 
is  in  itself,  a  sovereignty — whicii  has  subverted  empires  and  set 
up  new  dynasties-^and  has,  not  only  made  war,  but  war  against 
its  legitimate  sovereign !  Under  the  influence  of  tliis  ppwer,  we. 
have  seen  anse  a  South  Sea  company,  and  a  Mississippi  com- 
pSLQv,  that  djstracted  and  convulsed  all. Europe,  and  menaced  a 
total  overthrow  of  all  credit  ^Ud  confidence,  and  universal  bank- 
ruptcy. Is  it  to  be  imagined  that^  a  power  jw>  vast  wodld  have 
,  been  left  by  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  to  doubtful  inference? 
It  h^  been  alledged  that  tliere  are  many  instances  in  the  con 
stitution,  where  powers,  in  their  nature  ipcidented,  and  which 
would  have  necessarily  been  ves|«d  along  with  the  principal,  are 
nevertheless  expressly  enumerated ;  and  the  power  "  to  make 
rules  "and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces,"  ivhich  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to  raifee  armies 
and  provide  a  navy,  is  given  as  aji  example.  What  does  thig 
prpve?  How  extremely  cautious  the  convention  were  to  leave 
as  htde  as  possible  to  implication.  In  all  cases  where  incidental 
powers  are  acted  upcMi,  the  principal  and  incidental  ought  to  be 
congenial  with  each  other,  and  partake  of  a  common  nature. 
The  incidental  power  ought  to  be  strictly  subordinate  and  limited 
to  the  end  proposed  to  l^  attained  by  the  specified  power.  In 
other  words,  \mder  tiie  namie  of  accomplishmg  one  object  which 
.  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to  be  made  to  embrace 
other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the  constitution.  If  then 
you  could  estabUsh  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute  the  revenue, . 
It  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such  collec- 
tion or  distribution.  It  is  mockery,  worse  than  usurpation,  to 
estabUsh  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  epctend  it  to  other  ob- 
jects which  are  not  la;wfui.  In  deduicing  the  power  to  create 
corporations,  such  as  1  have  described  it,  from  the  power  to  col- 
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lect  taxes,  the  relation  and  condition  of  principal  ;and  incideot 
are  prostrated  and  destroyed.  The  accessory  is  exalted  above 
the  principal.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  the  great  luminary 
of  day  is  an  accessory,  a  satelite  to  the  humblest  star  that 
twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven ! 

Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual 
department  of  this  government,  could  you,  under  the  power  to 
lay  and  colleclt  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary?  I  presume  not; 
but  if  you  could  derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could 
you  vest  it  with  any  other  authority  than  to  (Enforce  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  ?  A  bank  is  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
aiding  in  tlie  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  whilst  it  is  engaged 
in  this,  the  most  inferior  and  subordinate  of  all  ita  functions,  it  is 
made  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  society,  and  to  influence  all  the 
great  operations  of  credit,  circulation  and  commerce.  Like  the 
Virginia  justice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey  had  been  stolen, 
that  your  books  of  precedents  furnish  no  form  for  his  case,  biit 
then  you  will  grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and  when 
looking  for  that  he  may  possibly  fii^d  his  turkey !  You  say  to 
this  corporation,  we  ciannot  autnorise  you  to  discount — to  emit, 
paper — to  regulate  commerce,  &c.  No !  Our  book  heis  no«  pre- 
cedents of  that  kind.  But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect 
the  revenue,  and,  whilst  occupied  with  that,  you  may  do  wheitever 
.  else  you  please !  . 

What  IS  a  corporation  such  as  the  bill  contemplates?  It  is  a 
eplendid  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass 
di'  society,  and  invested  with  exemptions  and  surrounded  by 
immimities  and  privileges.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  ^Mr.  Lloyd,)  has  said,  that  the  original  law, 
establishing  the  bank,  was  justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vestiiig 
in  that  institution  an  exclusive  privilege,  the  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment being  pledged  that  no  other  bank  should  be  aumorized 
during  its  existence.  This  objection  he  supposes  is  obviated  by 
the  bill  under  coneiderationj  but  all  corporations  enjoy  exclusive 
privileges:— tliat  is,  the  corporators  have  privileges  which  rio 
others  possess ;  if  yow  create  fifty  corporations  instedd  of  on^ 
you  have  only  fifty  privileged  booies  instead  of  one.  I  contend 
tiiat  the  States  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate  contracts, 
to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  contract,  and  to 
provide  as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors  to  their 
creditors.  If  Congress  have  tbe  power  to  erect  an,  artificial 
body,  and  say  it  shall  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an  indi- 
vidual—if you  can  bestow  on  this  object  of  ydur  own  creation 
the  abihty  to  contract,  may  you  not,  in  contravention  of  state 
ri^ts,  confer  upon  slaves,  inihnts  and  femmes  covert  the  ability 
to  contract?  And  if  you  have  the  power  to  say  that  an  a880ci&> 
tion  of  individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their  debts  only  in  a 
certain  limited  degree,  what  js  to  prevent  ah  extension  of  a 
mmilar  exemption  to  individuals?  Where  is  the  limitation,  upon 
this  power  to  set  up  corporations?    You  establish  one  in  th« 
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heiurt  of  a  state,  the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  may 
6rect  others  whose  capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves  and  per- 
sonal estates,  and  thus  the  whole  property  witliin  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  state  might  be  absorbed  by  these  political'  bodies.  The 
existing  bank  contends  that  it  is  beyond  the  jower  of  a  state  to 
tax  it,  and  if  this  pretension  be  well  foundeo,  it  is  ih  the  power 
of  Congress,  by  chartering  companies  to  dry  up  all  the  sources' 
of  State  revenue.  Georgia  Has  undertaken,  it  is  tree,  to  levy  a 
tax  on  the  branch  .withm  her  jurisdiction,  but  tliis  law,  now 
under  a  course  of  litigation,  is  considered  as  invalid.  The  Uni- 
ted States  own  a*  great  deal  of  land  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio..  Can  this 
government,  for  Sie  purpose  of  creating  an  abillity  to  purchase 
it,  charter  a  company?  Aliens  are  forbidden,  I  Believe,  in  that 
State,  to  hold  real  estate — could  you,  in  order  to  multiply  pur- 
chasers, confer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold  land,  in  derogation 
d*  the  local  lawT  I  imagine  this  wul  hardly  be  insisted  upon; 
and  yet  there  exists  a  more  obvious  connexion  between  the  un- 
doubted power,  which  is  possessed  by  this  government,  to  sell  its 
land,  and  tlie  means  of  executing  ^at  power  hy  increasing  the 
demand  in  the  market,  than  there  is  between  this  Bank  and  the 
collection  of  a  tax.  This  government  has/ftie  power  te  levy, 
taxee — to  raise  armies — provide  a  navy — make  war — regulate 
commerce — coin  money,  &c.,  &c  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  as  intimate  a  connexion  between  a  corporation,  established 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  those  ffreat 
powers,  as  there  is  between  the  revenue  and  Ae  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1800,  requiring  the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry  at  which 
the  piipcipal  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  are  situated,  to  deposit 
with  tnem  the  custom-house  bonds,  it  had  not  the  smallest  agen- 
cy in  the  collection  of  the  duties.  During  almost  one  moiety  of 
^e  period  to  which  the  existence  of  this  institution  was  limited, 
it  was  nowise  instrumental  in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to 
which  it  is  now  become  indispensable !  The  collection  previous 
to  1800,  was  made  entirely  by  the  collectors;  and  even  at 
present,  where  there  is  one  port  of  entry,  at  which  this  bank  is 
employed,  tiiere  are  eight  or  ten  at  which  the  collection  is  made 
as  it  was  before  1800.  And,  sir,  what  does  this  bank  or  its 
branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it?  It  does  not  adjust  with  the 
merchant  the  amount  of  duty,  nor  take  his  Bond,  nor,  if  the 
"bond  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  payment,  by  distress  or  otherwise. 
In  fact,  it  has  no  active  agency  whatever  in  the  collection.  Its 
operation  is  merely  passive;  that  isj  if  the  obligor,  after  his  bond 
is  placed  in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  all  is  very  well.  Such  is 
the  mighty  aid  afforded  by  this  tax-gatherer,  without  which  the 
government  cannot  get  along!  Again,  it  is  not  pretended  that 
me  very  limited  assiistance  whidi  this  institution  does  in  truth 
3* 
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render,  extends  to  any  other  than  a  single  apecies  of  tax,,  that  is, 
xluties.  In  the  collection  of  the  excise,  the  direct  and  other,  in- 
ternal taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  fropti  any  bank  It  is  true,  in 
the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  former  did  not  obtain  the  same 
indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  paying  duties.  But 
what  obli^^s  Congress  to  give  credit  at  all?  Could  it  not  de- 
mand prompt  payment  of  the  duties?  And,  in  fact,  does  it  not 
>  80  demand,  in  many  instances?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not, 
is  a  matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a' facility  to  mercantile 
pperations,  (as  I  presume  it  is,)  it  ought  to  be  granted.  But  I; 
deny  the  right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  whic^  you  would  not 
otlierwise  have  the  power  to  erect.  You  cannot  create  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  baiik,  and  then  plead  that  necessity  for  its  establish- 
ment In  the  admihistration  of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply 
as  a  payer  and  receiver.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
money  in  New- York  and  wants  it  in  Charleston — the  bank  will 
furnish  him  with  a  check,  or  bill,  to  make  the  remittance,  which 
ajjy  merchant  would  do  just  as  well. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  .not 
theoretic  reasoning,  but  by  the  records  themselves  of  the  treasury, 
that  the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted 
without  as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use 
of  certain  high-sounding  phrases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occa- 
sion-r" the  collection  of  the  revenue" — "the  administration  of  ^e 
finance"— "the  conducting  of  tiie  fiscal  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment," the  usual  language  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  extort  \ 
express  assent,  or  awe  into  acquiescence,  without  inquiry  or  ex- 
amination into  its  necessity.  About  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  there  appears;  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  7th  of  January,  to  have  been  a  little  upwards  of  tw6 
millions  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  j  and  more  than  one-third  of  this  whole  sum  was 
in  the  vaults  of  local  banks.  In  several  instances  where  opporr 
tu^nities  existed  of  selecting  the  bank,  a  preference  has  be^n 
given  to  the  State  bank,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  has 
been  made  with  it.  In  New- York,  for  example,  there  wa^  de- 
posited with  the  Manhattan  Bank  $188,670,  although  a  branch 
bank  is  in  that  city.  In  this  District,  $115,080  were  deposited 
with  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank, 
and  yet  the  State  banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  larustedl  If  the 
money,  after  the  bonds  are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  thede 
banks,  I  presume  there  can  be  no  dfficulty  in  placing  the  bonds 
themselves  there,  if  they  must  be  deposited  with  some  bank  for 
collection,  which  I  deny^ 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated  branches 
of  the  treasury  department  is  the  management  of  our  landed 
system.  The  sales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  dollars — are  generally  made  upon  credit, 
and  yet  no  bank  whatever  is  made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  coDec- 
tion.    After  it  is  made,  the  amount^  in  some  instances,  has  beea 
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deiK>8ited  with  banki,  and,  aceonlmg  to  the  €fecretar3r's  report, 
idiich  I  have  before  adverted  to,  the  amount  00  deposited  was, 
in  Januar}r,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  one 
cent  of  which  was  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  of  its  branches,  but  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  its 
branch  at  Pittsbtbr^h,  the  Marietta  Bank,  and  the  Kentucky 
Bemk  Unon  the  point  of  responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  if  it  is  meant  that  the 
ability  to  pay  the  amount  of  any  deposits  which  the  government 
may  make,  under  any  exigency,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State 
banks;  that  the  accowOcSniity  of  a  ramified  institution,  whose 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  smffle  head,  reroensible  for  ail  its 
members,  is  more  simple  than  mat  of  a  numoer  pt  independent 
and  tmconnected  establishments,  I  shall  not  den^;  but,  with 
regard  to  safety.  I  bjA  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or  misconduct  of  the  parent, 
or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or  destroy  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  the  loss  of  the  government,  in  that  event,  will  be  of  the 
deposits  made  with  each;  whereas,  in  the  failure  of  one  State 
bank,  the  loss  wUl  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in  the  vault  of  that 
bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's  plan  to  seize  on 
the  branch  bank  at  New-Orteans.  At  that  period^large  siuns,  im- 
ported from  La  Vera  Cru2,  are.  alledged  to  have  been  deposited 
^th  it,  and  if  tlie  traitor  had  accompue^ed  the  design,  the  bank' 
of  the  United  States,  if  not  actually  banlmipt,  might  have  been 
cenetrained  to. stop  payment 

It  is  ureed  by  the  gentleman  firom  Masssu^usetts,  (Mr.  Lloyd) 
that  as  this  nation  advances  in  commerce,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion, new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigences 
will  arise,  aud  hence  he  infers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from 
the  constitution.  But,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the. 
instrument  to  embrace  cases  not  fairly  within  its  scope,  or  shall 
we  resort  to  that  remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  constitution 
prescribes? 

Gentlemen  contend  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to 
the  constitution  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  and  under 
all  admuiistrations ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act  which 
passed  in  1804,  for  extending  a  branch  to  New-Orleans ;  and  an- 
other act  of  1&07,  for  punishing  those  who  should  forge  or  utter 
forged  paper  of  the  bank.  With  regard  to  the  first  Jaw,  passed 
no  doubt  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  treasury  department, 
I  would  remark,  that  it  was  the  extension  of  a  branch  to  a  terri- 
tory over  which  Congress  possesses  the  power  of  legislation  al- 
most uncontrolled,  and  where,  without  any  constitutional  impedi- 
ment, charters  of  incorporation  may  be  granted.  As  to  the  other 
&ct,  it  was  passed  no  less  for  the  oenent  of  the  community  than 
the  bank— to  protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  counterfeil 
paper,  purporting  to  have  been  emitted  by  the  bank  When 
gentlemen  are  claiming  the  advantage  supposed  to  be  deducible 
from  acquiescenee,  let  me  inquire  what  mey  would  have  had 
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those  fjo  do,  who  betieyed  die  establiBhmeBt  of  a  baair  an  en- 
croachment upon  state  rights-^  Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and 
how?  By  force  1  Upon  the  diange  of  jMurties  in  180Q,  it  most 
be  well  recollected  that  the  greatest  calamities  were  predicted  as 
a  conseqoence  of  that  event  Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the 
new  occupants  of  powjer,  of  violatmg  the  public  faith,  and  pros- 
tratioff  national  credit  Under  eom  circimistances,  that  they 
should  act  with  great  circumspection,  was  quite  natvaL  They 
saw  in  full  operation  a  bank,  chartered  by  a  Congress  who  had 
as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitutional  powers  as  their 
saccesBors.  Had  mey  revoked  the  law  which  gave  it  existence, 
the  institution  would,  in  all  probability,  continued  to  transact 
business  notwithstanding.  The  judiciary  would  have  been  ap- 
{>ealed  to,  and  from  the  known  opinions  and  predilections  of  the 
judges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have  pronounced  the  a^t 
of  incorporation,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  beyond  the  re- 
pealing power  of  any"  succeeding  legislature.  And,  sir,  what  a 
scene  of  confusion  would  such  a  state  of  things  have  presented 
•^an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  law  in  the  statute  hook,  and  a 
nullity  on  the  judicial  records  I  was  it  not  the  wisest  to. wait  the 
natural  dissolution  of  the  corporation  rather  than  accelerate  that 
event  by  a  repealing  law  involving  so  many  delicate  considera- 
tions 1 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in 
Westminster  Hall?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  imifonii 
decision  exacts  of  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudication  of 
Jiis  predecessor.  In  the  interpretation  and  administi^tion  of  the 
law,  this  practice  is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  ii,  every  thing 
depending  upon  the  caprice  of  the  judge,. we  should  have  no  se- 
curity for  our  dearest  nghts.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  applied  ta 
the  source  of  legislation.  Here  no  rule  exists  but  the  constitu- 
tion, and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground  merely  that  our  predeces- 
sors thought  themselves  authorized,  under  similar  circumstances 
to  legislate,  is  ijo  sanctify  error  and  perpetuate  usurpation.  But 
if  we  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  precedent,  I  claim 
on  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions  under  which  ^e 
intelligent  judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an  established 
rule  that  to  give  to  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the  mind 
of  the  judge  who  pronounced  it  must  have  been  awakened  to  the 
subject,  and  it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion  formed  after 
full  argument  In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  beei^  «f6 
sUenlio,  Now  the  acts  of  18G4  and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges 
for  the  rechartering  this  company,  passed  not  only  wi^ut  any 
discussions  whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
e^ablish  a  bank,  but  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member 
baving  had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  hon- 
or flf  a  seat  in  the  senate  when  the  latter  law  passed,  probably 
voted  for  it,  and  I  declare  lyith  the  utmost  sincerity  tbat  I  never 
obce  thought  of  that  point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  eveiy 
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honorablie  member  who  was  then  prvsent^  to  say  if  that  was  not 
his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  legislature,  appears 
to  me  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences. 
The  great  advantage,  of  our  systcim  of  government  over  all  oth- 
ers^ fs,  that  we  have  a  vmiten  constitution,  defining  its  limits,  and 
prescribing  its  authorities ;  and  that,  however,  for  a  time,  faction 
ma^  convulse  the  nation,  and  passion  and  mrty  prejudice  sway 
its  lunctionaries.  the  season  of  reflectioH  will  recur,  when  calmly 
retracing  their  deeds,  all  aberrations  from  fundamental  principle 
will  be  corrected.  But  once  substitute  practice  for  principle— 
the  exposition  of  the  constitution  for  the  text  of  the  constitution, 
and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  instrument  in  the  instrument  it- 
self! It  win  be  as  difiiised  and  intangible  as  the  pretended  cod^ 
stitation  of  England : — and  must  be  sought  for  in  the  statute 
book,  in  the  fugitive  journals  of  Congress,  and  in  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury !  What  wwild  be  our  condition  if  we 
were  to  take  the  interpretations  given  to  that  sacred  book,  which 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  criterion  of  our  faith,  for  the  book  itself? 
We  should  find  the  Holy  Bible  burted  beneath  the  interpreta- 
tions, glosses,  and  comments  of  councils,  synods,  JEmd  learned  di- 
rines^  which  have  produced  swarms  of  mtolerant  and  furious 
sects^  partaking  less  of  the  mildness  and  meekness  of  their  origiii 
than  of  a  vindictive  spirit  of  hostilil^  towards  each  other !  They 
ought  to  afford  us  a  solemn  wammg  to  make  that  constitution 
ivluch  we  have  sworn  to. support,  our  invariable  guide. 

I  conceive,  then,  sir,  that  we  were  hot  empowered  by  the  co©- 
stitutien,  nor  bound  by  an^  practice  under  i%  to  renew  the  char- 
ter of  this  bank,  and  I  might  here  rest  the  argiunent  But  aa 
there  are  strong  obiections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  ejpe- 
diency,  and  as  ihe  distresses  which  will  attend  the  dissolution  of 
the  bank,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for  your  in- 
dulgence for  a  few  moments  longer  That  some  tempcStery  i»- 
convenience  wilf  arise,  I  shall  not  deny;  but  most  groundless^ 
have  the  recent  failures  in  New-York  been  attributed  to  the  diB* 
continuance  of  this  bank.  As  well  might  you  ascribe  to  that 
cause  ihe  failures  of  Amsterdam. and  Hamburg,  of  London  and 
Liverpool.  The  embarrassments  of  commerce — the  sequestrar 
lions  m  France — tiie  Dani^  captures— in  fine,  the  belligerent 
edicts,  are  tiie  obvious  sources  of  these  fsdlures.  Their  immedi- 
ate cause  in  the  return  of  bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the 
faith  of  unproductive  or  unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir.  the 
protests  of  the  notaries  of  London,  not  those  of  New  York,  nave 
occasioned  these  bankruptcies. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the- 
purse.  Perhaps  at  last  all  ]^wer  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the 
purse,  for  with  it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  else. 
The  specie  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some 
calculators  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one 
iQQiety  is  in  ^e  vaults  of  tfids  bank.    May  aot  the  time  arrive 
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'  -i , 
'  when  the  concentration  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  cireula^ng 
.  inedium  pf  the  country  m  the  hands  of  any  corporation,  will  he 
dangerous  to  our  liberties?  By  whom  is  this  immense  power 
wielded  ?  By  a  body^  who,  in  derogation  of  the  great  principle 
of  all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the,  people,  is  amenable 
only  to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners.  Suppose 
an  attempt  to  subvert  this  government — would  not  the  traitor 
first  aim  oy  force  or  corruption  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this 
company  ?  Look  at  it  in  another  aspect  Seven-tenths  of  its  capi^ 
tal  are  m  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly 
English  subjects.  We  are  possibly  gn  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with 
that  nation.  Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that 
the  English  premier  would  experie;ice  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  entire  control  of  ihi^  institution  ?   ,Repubhcs,  above  all  other 

fovernments,  ought  most  seriously  to  guard  against  foreign  in- 
uence.»  All  history  proVes  that  the  internal  dissentions  excited 
by  foreign  intrigue,  have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every 
free  government  that  has  hitherto  existed;  and  yet,  gentlemen 
contend  that  we  are  bienefitted  by  the  possession  of  this  foreign 
capi^l !  Jf  we  could  have  its  use,  without  its  attending  abuse, 
I  snould  be  gratified  also.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  one 
without  the  other.  Wealth  is  power,  and,  under  whatsoever  form 
it  exists,  its  proprietor,  whether  he  Uves  on  this  or  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  proportionate  influence.  It  is  argued 
that  our  possession  of  this  Bn^ish  capital  gives  us  a  greaf  info- 
ence  over  the  British  government  If  this  reasoning  be  sound, 
wfe  had  better  revoke  ime  interdiction  as  to  afiens  holding  land, 
and  invite  foreigners  to  engross  the^  whole  property,  reetl  and 
personal,  of  the  country.  We  had  better  at  once  exchange  the 
condition  of  independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  £U5cording  to  the  , 
reasoning  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  But  let  us  ,put 
aside  this  theory,  and  appeal  to  the  decisions  of  experience.  Go 
to  the  other  side  of  &e  Atlantic,  and  see  what  has  been  achieved 
for  us  there  by  Englishmen  holding  seven-tienths  of  the  capital 
of  this  bank.  Has  it  released  from  galling  and  ignominious  bon- 
dage one  solitary  American  seaman  bleeding  imdeir  British  op- 
pression? Did  it  prevent  the  immahly  attack  upon  the  Chesa- 
peake ?  Did  it  arrest  the  promulgjation,  op  has  it  abrogated  the 
orders  in  council — those  orders  which  have  given  birth  to  a  new 
era  in  commerce?  In  spite  of  all' its  boated  effect,  are  not  the 
two  nations  brought  to  th^  very  brink  of  war?  Are  ^jre  quite 
gijre,  that  on  this  side  of  the  water,  it  has  had  no  eff*ect  favorable 
to  British  interests  ?  It  has  often  been  stated,  and  Edthough  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict  proof)  1  believe  it  to  be  a 
fiSKjt,  that  this  bank  exercised  its  influence  in  support  of  Jajr's 
treaty— and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to  blunt  the  public  sen- 
tunentj  or  paralyze  the  efforts  of  this  nation  against  British  ag- 
gression. 
The  duke  of  NoTthumberland  is^aid  to  be  th£  most  considec- 
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able  stockholder  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  besides  oth^f  noblemen,  was  a  large 
stockholder.  Suppose  the  prince  of  Eesling,  the  duke  of  Cadore, 
and  other  French  dignitaries  owned,  seven  eighths  of  the 
capitalof  this  bank,  should  we  witness  the  same  exertions  Of  al- 
locb  not  to  any  made  in  the  senate)  to  re^harter  it  ?  So  far  from 
it  ^ould  not  the  danger  of  French  influence  be  resounded 
•  laroughout  the  nation  1 

I  shall  therefore  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  for 
striking  out  the  first  section  of  the  bilL 
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Speech  071  the  NavyBUl^  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representor 
tives,  January  22,1812.  "> 

Mn  Clay  (the  speaker)  rose  to  present  his  views  on  the  bill  before 
tlie  committee.  He  said,  as  he  did  not  precisely  agree  in  opinion 
witli  any  gentleman  wlio  had  spoken,  he  should  take  the  liberty 
of  detaining  the  committee  a  few  moments,  while  he  offered  to 
their  attention  some  observations.  He  was  highly  gratified  with 
liie  temper  and  Jibility  with  which  the  discussion  had  hitherto 
been  conducted.  It  was  honorable  to  the  house,  and,  he  trusted, 
would  bontinue  to  be  manifested  on  many  future  occasions. 

On  this  interesting  topic  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  al- 
most ever  since  the  adoption  oi"  th^  present  government.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  attempts  made  to 
precipitate  the  nation  in^o  all  tlie  evils  of  naval  extravagance, 
which.. had  been  productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  other  coun-  , 
tries ;  and  on  the  other,  strongly  feeling  tliis  mischief,  there  has* 
existed  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  providing  such  a  com- 
•  petent  naval  protection  for  our  commercial  and  maritime  rights 
as  is  demanded  by  their  importance,  and  as  the  Increased  re- 
sources of  the  country  amply  justify. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been' invited  tq  this  subject  by  ■ 
the  president,  m  his  message  delivered  at  the  opening  Of  the 
session.  Indeed,  had  it  been  wholly  neglected  by  tlie  chief 
magistrate,  from  the  critical  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
nature  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be  vindicated,  it  must  have 
pressed  itself  upon  our  attention.  But,  said  Mr.  Clay,  the  presi- 
aent  in  his  message  observes :  "  Your  attention  will,  of  course, 
be  drawn  to  such  provisions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force  as 
may  be  required  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  I 
submit  to  Congress  the  seasonableness  also  of  an  authority  to 
augment  the  stock  of  such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  tneir 
nature  or  may  not  at  once  be  attainable  ?"  The  presi(lent,  by 
this  recommendation,  clearly  intimates  an  opinion  that  the 
naval  force  of  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  effect;  and  the 
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propriety  of  levying  up  imperishable  materials,  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  the  navy,  as  con- 
venience and  exigences  might  direct 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  C.  a  little  extraordinary  that  so  much,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  unreasonable  jealousy  should  exist  against  the 
naval  establishment.  If,  said  he,  we  look  back  to, the  perioji  of 
tJtie  formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  that  no  such 
jealousy  was  then  excited.  In  placing  tlie  physical  force  of  the 
nation  ai  the  disposal  of  Congress,  the  convention  manifested 
much  greater  apprehension  of  abiise  in  the  power  given  to  raise 
armies,  than  in  that  to  provide  a  navy.  In  reference  to  the  navy. 
Congress  is  put  under  no  restrictions ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
army — that  description  offeree  which  has  been  so  often  employ- 
ed to  subvert  the  liberties  of  mankind — they  are  ^bj^cted  to 
limitations  designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  pf  this  dangerous 
power.  But  it  was  not  his  intention  to  detg,in  the  committtee  by 
a  discussion  on  the  comparative  utility  and  safety  of  these  two 
kinds  of  fotc^.  He  would,  however,  be  indulged  in  saying,  that , 
he  thought  gentlemen  had  wholly  failed  in  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion they  had  assumed,  that  the  faiJl  of  maratime  'powers  was  at- 
tributable to  their  navies.  They  have,  told  you,  indeed,  that 
Carthage,  Grenoa,  Venipe,  and  other  nations,  had. navies,  and. 
notwithstanding  were  finally  destroyed.  But  have  they  shown 
by  a  train  of  argument,  that  their  overthrow  was,  in  a,ny  degree, 
attributable  to  their  maratime  greatness  ?  Have,  they  attempted 
even  to  shpw  that  there  exists  in  the  nature  of  this  power  a  ne- 
cessary tendency  to  destroy  the  nation  using  it '?  Assertion  is 
substimted  for  argument ,  mferencies  not  authorised  by  historical 
facts  are  arbitrarily  drawn ;  things  wholly  unconnected  with  , 
eEich  other  are  associated  together — a  very  logical  mode  of  rea-" 
fioning  it  must  be  admitted !  In  the  tame  way  he  could  demon- 
strate how  idle  and  absurd  bur  attachment^  are  to  freedom  itself 
He  might  say,  for  example,  that  Greece  and-  Rome  had  forms  of 
free  government,  and  that  they  no  Ipnger  exist ;  and,  deducing 
their  fall  to  their  devotion  to  liberty,  the ,  conclusion,  in  favor  ot 
^espotismj  would  very  featisfaotorily  follow !  He  demanded  what 
there  is  in  the  nature  and  construction  of  maritime  power  to  ex- 
cite the  fears  that  have  been  indulged?  Po  gentlemen  really, 
-  apprehend  that  a  body  of  seamen  will  abandon  their  propeir  ele- 
ment, and,  placing  themselves  under  an  aspiring  chief,  will  erect 
a  throne  to  his  ambition  ?  Will  they  deign  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  history,  and  learn  how  chimerical  are  uieir  apprehensions  ? 

But  the  source  of  alarm  is  in  ourselves.  Gentlemien  fear  that 
if  we  prpvide  a  marine  it  will  produce  collisions  with  forei^ 
nations — plunge  us  ii^to  war.  and  ultimately  overturn  the  consti- 
tution of  me  country.  Sir,  ir  you  wish  to  avoid  foreign  collision 
you  had  better  abandon  the  oceau— surrender  all  your  com- 
merce; give  up  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  the  thing  protected, 
not  {he  instrument  of  protection,  that  involves  you  in  war. 
Commerfce  engenders  collision^  collision  W?ir,^and  war,  the  argu*- 
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ment  supposes,  leads  to  despotisin.  Would  the  councils  bf  that 
Btatesman  be  deemed  wise  who  would  recpmraend  that  the  nation 
should  be  unarmed — that  the  art  of  war,  the  martial  spirit,  and 
martial  exercises,  should  be  prohibited — who  should  declare  in 
the  language  of  Othello  that  the  nation  must  bid  farewell  to  the 
neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit  stirring  drum,  the 
ear  piercing  me,  and  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war^-and  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  should  be 
taught  that  the  national  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  perpetual 
4[)eace  alone?  No,  sir.  And  yet  every  argument  in  favor  of 
a  power^f  protection  on  land  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  a  power 
of  protection  on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  a  commerce  void  of  naval 
protection  is  more  exposed  to  rapacity  than  a  guarded  commerce ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  invite  the  continuance  of  the  old  or  the  enact- 
ment of  new  edicts,  let  us  refrain  from  all  exertion  upon  that 
element  where  we  must  operate,  and  Where,  in,  the  end,  they 
must  be  resisted. 

For  his  part  (Mr.  C.  said)  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
alarmed  by  those  apprehensions  of  maritime  power  which  ap- 
peared to  agitate  other  gentlemen.  In  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment he  beheld  abundant  security  against  abuse.  He  would  "be 
unwilling  to  tax  the  land  to  support  the  rights  of  the  sea,  an«d 
was  for  drawing  from  the  sea  itself  the  resources  with  which  its 
violated  ^  freedom  should  at  all  times  be  vindicated.  Whilst  4his 
p-inciple  is  adhered  to,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  running  into  the 
tolly  and  extravagance  which  so  much  alarms  gentlemen ;  and 
whenever  it  is  abandoned — whenever  Congress  shall  lay  burth- 
ensoQie  taxes  to  augment  the  navy  beyond  what  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  demanded  by  the  exigences 
of  the  country,  the  people  will  interpose,  and,  removing  their  un- 
wortliy  representatives,  apply  the  appropriate  corrective.  Mr". 
C.  then  could  not  see  any  just  ground  of  dread  in  the  nature  of 
'  naval  power.  It  was  on  the  contrary  free  from  the  evils  attend- 
ant upon  standing  armies.  And  the  genius  of  our  institutions — 
the  great  representative  principlie,  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
which  we  are  so  eminently  distoguished,  aflforded  the  best  guar- 
antee against  the  ambition  and  wasteful  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment What  maritime  strength  i$  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the 
Unkcd  States  7  In  considering  this  subject,  three  different  de- 
grees of  naval  newer  present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  such 
a  force  as  would  be  capable  of  contending  with  that  which  cjiy 
bther  nation  is  able  to  bring  on  the  ocean — a  force  that,  boldly 
scouring  every  sea,  would  challenge  to  combat  the  fleets  of  odier 
{>6wers  however  great  He  admitted  it  was  impossible  at  this 
time,  perhaps  it  never  would  be  desirable,  for  mis  country  to 
establish  so  extensive  a  navy.  Indeed  he  diould  consider  it  as 
madness  in  the  extreme  in  this  government  ta  attempt  to  provide 
a  navy  able  to  cope '  with  the  feets  of  Great  Britain,  wherever 
they  might  be  mjet 
,4 
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The  next  species  of  naval  power  to  which  he  would  advert  is 
that  which,  without  adventuring  into  distant  seas,  and  keeping  ge- 
nerally in  our  own  harbors,  and  on  our  coasts,  would  be  competent 
to  beat  off  any  ^squadron  which  might  be  attempted  to  be  perma- 
nently stationed  in  our  waters.  His  friends  from  South  Carolina 
(Messrs.  Cheeves  and  Lowndes)  had  satisfactorily  shown  thatj  to 
effect  this  object,  a  force  equivalent  only  to  one-third  of  that  which 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  squadron  must  require,  would  be  suffi^ 
cient— that  if,  for  example,  England  should  determine  to  station 
permanently  upon  our  coast  a  squaxlron  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line, 
at  would  require  for  this  service  thirty-six  ships  of  the  Jine,  one* 
third  in  port  repairing,  one-third  on  the  passage^  and  one-third 
on  the  station.  But  that  is  a  force  which  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  England,  with  her  boasted  navy,  could  not  spare  for  the 
American  service,  whilst  she  is  engiaged  in  the  present  contest 
Mr.  C.  said  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  force  as  he  had 
described,  that  is^  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
frigates,  provided  for  the  United  States;  but  he  admitted  that 
it  was  unattainable  in  the  present  situation  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  He  contended,  however,  that  it  was  such  as  Con- 
gress ought  to  set  about  providing,  and  he  hoped  in  less  than  ten 
years  to  see  it  actually  established.  He  was  far  from  surveying 
the  vast  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  with  tlie  desponding 
eye^with  which  other  gentlemen  beheld  it  He  could  not  allow 
himself  to  be  discouraged  at  a  prospect  of  even  her  thousand 
ships.  This  country  only  required  resolution,  and  a  proper 
exertion  of  its  immense  resources,  to  command  respect,  and  to 
vindicate  every. essential  right  When  we  consider  our  refloote- 
ness  from  Europe,  the  expense,  difficulty  and  perils  to  which  any 
sqiladron  would  be  exposed  while  stationed  ofi*  our  coasts,  he 
entertained  no  doubt  that  tiie  force  to  which  he  referred  would 
ensure  the  command  of  our  o^n  seas.  Such  a  force  would  avail 
itself  of  our  extensive  sea-board  and  numerous  harbors,  every 
where  afibrding  asylums,  to  which  it  could  safely  retire  from  a 
superior  fleet,  or  from  which  it  could  issue  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
noyance. To  the  opinion  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  McKee,)  who 
appeared  to  think  that  it  was  in  vain  for  us  to  make  any  stfuggle 
on  the  ocean,  he  would  oppose  the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished 
connexion,  the  heroic  Daviess,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippeca- 
noe. [Here  Mr.  C.  read  certain  parts  of  a  work  written  by  Qol. 
paviess,  inivhich  the  author  attempts  to  show,  that,, as  the  ag- 
gressions upon  our  commerce  were  not  commitie^d  by  fleets,  but 
by  single  vessels,  they  could  in  the  same  manner  be  best  retali- 
ated: that  the  force  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  frigates  would  be 
capable  of  inflicting  great  injury  on  English  commerce  by  pick- 
ing up  stragglers,  cutting  oS*  convoys,  and  seizing  upon  every 
moment  of  supineness ;  and  that  such  a  force,  with  our  sea-ports 
and  harbors  well  fortified,  and  aided  by  privateers^  would  be 
really  formidable,  and  would  annoy  the  British  navy  and  com- 
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merce,  just  as  the  Frendh  army  was  assailed  in  Eg^pt  the 
Persian  aVmy  in  Scythia,  ind  the  Roman  army  in  Par3iia.J 

The  third  description  of  force,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that 
which  would  be  able  to  preVent  any  single  vessel,  of  whatever 
metal,  from  endangering  our  whole  coasting  trade,  blocking  up 
our  harbors,  and  laying  under  contribution  our  cities — a  lorce 
competent  to  punish  the  insolence  of  tlie  commander  of  any 
single  ship,  and  to  preserve  in  our  own  jurisdiction  the  inviola- 
bility of  our  peace  and  our  laws.  A'  force  of  this  kind  is  entirely 
within  the  compass  of  our  means^  at  this  time.  Is  there  a  re- 
fleeing  inan  in  the  nation  who  would  not  charge  Congress  with 
a  culpable  neglect  of  its  duty,  if,  for  the  want  of  such  a  force,  a 
single  ship  were  fa  bombard  one  of  our  cities !  Would  not 
every  honorable  member  of  the  committee  inflict  on  himself  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  if,  by  failing  to  make  an  inconsiderable  ad- 
dition to  our  Httle  gallant  navy,  a  single  British  vessel  should 
place  New- York  under  contribution !  Yes,  sir,  when  the  city  is 
m  flames,  its  wretched  inhabitants  begin  to  repent  of  their  neg- 
lect, in  not  providing  engines  and  water  buckets.  If,  said  IVff. 
C,  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the  wolves  of  the  forest,  shall  we  put 
up  with  the  barking  impudence  of  every  petty  cur  that  trips 
across  o\u*  way?  Because  we  cannot  guara  against  every  pos- 
sible danger,  shall  we  provide  against  none  ?  ,  He  hoped  not 
He  had  hardly  expected  that  the  instructing  but  humihating 
lesson  was  eo  soon  to  be  forgotten  which  was  taught  us  in  the 
murder  of  Pierce — the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake — and  the  insult 
offered  in  the  very  harbor  of  Charleston,  which  tiie  brave  old 
fellow  who  oommemded  the  fort  in  vain  endeavored  to  chastise. 
It  was  a  rule  widi  Mr.  C,  when  acting  either, in  a  public  or  pri- 
vate character,  to  attempt  nothing  more  than  what  there  existed 
a  prospect  of  accomplishing.  He  was  therefore  not  in  favor  of 
entering  into  any  mad  projects  on  .this  subject,  but  for  dehbe- 
rately  and  resolutely  pursuing  what  he  believed  to  be  Tvithin  the 
poWer  of  government  GerSLem^a  refer  to  the  period  of  17^8, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the  oppo- 
sition at  that  time.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
opposition.  The  naval  schemes  of  that  day  were  premature,  not 
warranted  by  the  resources  -of  the  country,  and  were  contempla- 
,ted  for  an  unnecessary  war  into  which  the  ncktion  w£^  about  to 
be  plunged.  He  always  admired  and  approved  the  zeeJ  and 
ability  with  which  that  opposition  was  conducted  by  the  <distin- 
guished  g^itlemem  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  But  the 
state  of  tfings  it  totally  altered.  What  was  folly  in  1798  may  be 
wisdom  now.  At  that  time  we  had  a  revenue  only  of  about  six 
millions.  Our  revenue  now,  upon  a  supposition  that  commerce  is 
restored,  is  about  sixteen  millions.  The  population  of  the  coimtry 
too  is  greatly  increased,  nearly  doubled,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  perhaps  trij^ed.  Whilst  our  abilij^  to  construct  a  navy 
is  thus  ^[ihanced,  the  necessary  maritime  protection  is  proper* 
tionably  augmented    Independent  of  the  extension  of  our  com* 
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merce,  since  the  year  1798  we  have  had  an  addition  of  more 

V  than  five  hundred  miles  to  our  coast,  frOm  the  hay  of  Perdido  to 
the  month  of  the  Sahine— a  weak  and  defenceless  accession, 
requiring,  more  than  any  other  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  the 
protecting  arm  of  government 

The  groundless  imputation,  that  tiiose  who  were  friendly  to  a 
navy  were  espousing  a  principle  inimical  to  freedom,  should  not 
t6rrify  him.    He  was  not  ashamed  when  in  such  company  as 

.  the  illustrious  Author  of  the  notes  on  Virginia,  whose  opmion  on 
the  subject  of  a  navy,  contained  in  that  work,  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  his  own.    But  the  principle  of  a  navy,  Mr.  C.  con- 

'  tended,  was  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  It  was  decided 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  into  power.  With  all  the  prejndices 
against  a  navy  which  are  alledged  by  some  to  have  oeeh  then 
brought  into  the  administration — with  many  honest  prejudices, 
he  admitted — the  rash  attempt  was  not  maae  to  destroy  tlie  es- 
tablishment It  was  reduced  to  only  what  was  supposed  to  ba 
within  the  financial  capacity  of  the  country.  If,  ten  years  ago, 
when  all  those  prejudices  were  to  be  combatted,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  it  was  deemed  proper,  by  the  then  administration,  to 
retain  in  service  ten  frigates,  he  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen 
to  say,  if  now,  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and  taking 
into  view  the  actual  growth  of  the  country,  and  the  acqui^ation 
of  our  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  ought  not  to  add  to  tho 
establishment 

Mr.  C.  said  he  hadl hitherto  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
exposed  situation  of  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic  frontier. 
Whilst  he  felt  the  deepest  sohcitude  for  the  safety  of  New-York, 
and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  he  would  be  pardoned  by  the  com-' 
mitt^e  for  referring  to  the  interests  of  that  section  of  the  union 
from  which  he  came.  If,  said  he,  there  be  a  point  more  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  demanding  the  aid  of  naval  protec- 
tion, that  point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the 
population  of  the  western  coualry,  dependant  on  this  single  out- 
let for  its  surplus  productions  7  Kentucky,  according  to.  the  last 
enumeration,  has  406,511,  Tennessee  261,727,  and  Ohio  230,760, 
And  when  thepopulation  of  the  western  parts  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  territories  which  are  drained  by  the  Mis- 
sisippi  or  i'ts  waters,  is  added,  it  will  form  an  aggregate  equal  to. 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whote  population  of  the  IJnited  States, 
resting  all  their  commercial  hopes  upon  this  solitary  vent !    The 

.  bulky  articles  of  which  their  surplus  productions. consifet,  can  be 
transported  no  other  way.  They  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  a 
carriage  up  the  Ohio  ana  Tennessee^  and  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  circuitous  voyage  of  the  lakes  is  out,  of  the  question. 
Whilst  most  other  states  have  the  option  of  numerous  outlets,  so 
that  if  one  be  closed  resort  can  be  had  to  others,  this  vast  popula- 
tion has  no  alternative.  Close  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and 
their  export  trade  is  annihilated.  He  called  the  attention  of  his 
western  friends,  especially  his  wort(iy  Kentucky  friend  (froia 
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whom  fie  felt  himself  with  regret  constrained  to.diflfef  on  this  oc- 
casion) to  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  that  quarter,  whilst 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  withheld  by  Spain ;  and  to 
the  still  more  recent  period  when  the  right  of  depot  was  violated: 
The  whole  country  was  in  commotion,  and,  at  the  nod  of  govern- 
ment, would  have  fallen  on  Baton  Rouge  and  New-Orleans,  and 
punished  tiie  treachery  of  a  perfidious  government.  Abandon  all 
idea  of  protecting,  by  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  we  shall  have  the  recurrence  of  many  similar  scenes. 
We  shall  hold  the  inestimable  right  of  the  navigation  of  that 
river  by  the  most  precarious  tenure.  The  whole  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi — a  commerce  that  is  destined  to  be  the  richest  that 
was  ever  borne  by  a  single  stream — is  placed  at  the  mercy  a£  a 
single  ship  lying  off  the  Balize !  Again :  the  convulsions  of  the 
new  world,  still  more  perhaps  than  those  of  Europe,  challenge 
our  attention.  Whether  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Spain  is  stilt  to 
be  upheld  or  subverted,  is  extremely  uncertain,  if  the  bonds  con- 
necting the  parent  country  with  her  colonies  are  not  forever 
broken.  What  is  to  become  of  Cuba  ?  Will  it  assert  independ- 
ence or  remain  the  province  of  some  European  powers  In 
either  case  the  whole  trade  of  the  western  country,  which  must 
pass  almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  Moro  Castle,  is  exposed  to 
danger.  It  was  not  however  of  Cuba  he  was  afraid.  He  wished 
her  independent  But  suppose  England  gets  possession  of  that 
.  valuable  island.  With  Cuba  on  the  souSi  and  Halifax  on  the 
north— and  the  consequent  means  of  favoring  or  annoying  com- 
merce of  particular  sections  of  the  country — he  asked  if  the  most 
sanguine  amongst  us  would  not  tremble  tor  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  ?  If,  along  with  Cuba,  Great  Britain  should  acquire  East 
Florida,  she  will  have  the  absolute  command  **  of  the  Golf  of 
Mexico.  Can  gentlemen,  particularly  gentlemen  from  the  wes- 
tern country,  contemplate  such  possible,  nay  probable,  events, 
without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  commencement  or  such  a 
naval  establishment  as  would  effectually  prdect  the  Mississippi? 
He  intreated  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  defenceless  situ- 
ation of  ^e  Orleans  Territory,  and  to  the  n.lture  of  its  {>opula- 
tion.  It  is  known  that  whilst  under  the  Spani^  government 
tl^ey  experienced  the  benefit  of  naval  security.  Satiady  them  ^ 
that  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  they  will  enjoy 
less  protection,  and  you  disclose  the  most  fatal  secret 

The  general  government  receives  annually  for  the  public 
lands,  about  $600,t)00.  One  of  the  sources  whence  the  western 
|)eople  raise  tiiis  sum,  is  the  exportation  of  the  surplus  produc- 
tions of  that  country.  Shut  up  the  Mississippi,  and  this  source 
is  in  a  great  measure  dried  up.  But  suppose  this  government  ta 
look  upon  the  occlusion  of  tne  Mississippi  without  makfhg  an 
effort  on  that  element,  where  alone  it  could  be  made  successtmly, 
to  remove  the  blockading  force,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  vigor- 
ously pressing  payment  for  the  public  lands ;  he  shuddered  at 
-4*        " 
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the  consequences.  Deep  rooted  as  he  knew  the  aflSsctions  of 
the  western  people  to  be  to  the  Union,  (and  he  would  not  admit 
tiieir  patriotispi  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  quarter  of  the 
countiy)  if  such  a  state  or  things  were  to  last  any  cohsiderable 
time,  he  should  seriously  apprehend  awithdrawaf  of  their  confi- 
dence. Nor,  sir,  could  we  derive  any  apology  for  thie  failure  to 
afford  this  protection  from,  the  want  of  the  materials  for  naval 
architecture.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  articles  entering  into  the 
consti'uction  of  a  navy,  iron,  hemp,  timber,  pitch,  abound  in  the 
greatest  quantities  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kentucky 
aloiie,  he  had  no  doubt,  raised  hemp  enough  the  last  year  for 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

If,  as  he  conceived,  gentlemen  had  been  unsuccessful  in  show- 
ing that  the  downfal  of  maritime  nations  was  ascribable  to  their 
navies,  they  have  been  more  fortunate  in  showing  by  the  in- 
stancies to  which  they  had  referred,  that  without  a  marine  no 
foreign  commerce  could  exist  to  any  extent  It  is  the  appropri- 
ate— the  natural  (if  tiie  term  may  be  allowed)  connexion  of  for- 
eign commerce.  The  shepherd  and  his  faiftifiu  dog  are  not  mor,e 
necessary  to  guard  the  flocks  that  browze  and  gambol  on  the 
neighboring  mountain.  He  considered  the  prosperity  of  foreign 
commerce  indissolubly  allied  to  marine  power.  Neglect  to  pro- 
vide the  one  and  you  must  absuidon  the  other.  Suppose  the  ex- 
pected war  with  England  IS  commenced,  you  enter  and  subjugate 
CJanadaL,  and  she  still  refuses  to  do  you  justice — what  other  pos- 
sible mojie  will  remain  to  operate  oh  the  enemy  but  upon  that  ' 
element  where  alone  you  can  then  come  in  contact  With  him  % 
And  if  you  do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  your  own  commerce 
and  to  assail  his,  will  he  not  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel 
bearing  your  flag,  and  destroy  even  the  coasting  trade  ?  But 
from  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  it  would  seem  to  be  questioned 
if  foreign  commerce  is  worth  the  kind  of  protection  insisted  upon. 
What  is  this  foreign  commerce  that  has  suddenly  become  so  in- 
considerable ?  It  h*s,  with  vfry  trifling  aid  from  other  sources, 
defrayed  the  .expenses  of  government  ever  since  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitittion — maintained  an  expensive  and  successful 
war  with  the  Indians — a  war  wiih  the  Barbary  powers — a  quasi 
war  with  France—sustained  tlie  charges  of  suppresemg  two  in- 
surrections, and  extinguishing  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  the 
public  debt.  In  revenue  it  has,  since  the  year  1789,  yielded  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  millions  of  dollars,  During  the  first  four 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  government,  the 
revenue  averaged  only  about  two  millions  annually — during  a 
subsequent  period  of  four  years  it  rose  to  an  average  of  fifteen 
millions  annually,  ok'  became  equivalent  to  a  capitalof  two  hun- 
dred And  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  at  an  interest  of  six.  per  centum 
per  annum.  And  if  our  commerce  is  re-established,  it  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  netta  sum  for  which  we  are  scarcely  furnished 
with  figures  in  arithmetic.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  nine 
years  (comprehending  of  course  the  season  of  the  embargo)  our- 
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BXj^TiM  average  upwards  of  thirtyHseven  millionf  of  dollai% 
wl^ich  is  equiviJent  to  a  capital  of  more  than  six  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  at  six  per  centum  interest,  all  of  which  Qiust  be  lost  in 
the  event  of  a  destruction  of  foreign  commerce.  In  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  commerce  is  also  involved  the  sacrifice  of  our  brave 
tars,  who  have  engaged  in  the  nursuit  from  which  Uiey  derive 
subsistence  and  support,  under  tne  confidence  tiiat  government 
would  afford  them  that  just  protection  which  is  due  to  alT  They  will 
be  driven  into  foreign. employment  for  it  is  vain  to  expect  thai 
they  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 

The  spirit  of  cotaimercial  enterprize  so  strong  depicted  by 
the  gentleman  from  New-York  (Mr.  Mitchel)  is  demised  through* 
outth^  country.  It  is  a  passion  as  vmconquerable  as  any  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  us.  You  may  attempt  indeed  to  reg- 
ulate, but  you  cannot  destroy  it  It  exhibits  itself  as  well  on  the 
waters  of  the  western  country  as  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  C.  had  heard  of  a  vessel  built  at  Pittsburgh  havinr 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  entered  a  European  port  (he  believed 
that  of  Leghorn.)  The  master  of  the  vessel  laid  his  papers  be- 
fore the  proper  custom  officer,  which,  of  course,  stated  the  place 
of  ner  departure.  The  officer  boldly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  American  port  as  Pittsburgh,  and  threatened  a  seizure  of 
the  vessel  as  being  furnished  with  forged  papers.  The  afiri^ted 
master  procured  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and,  pointing  out 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— traced  the  course  of  the  MississipiM  more  than  a  thousand 
mites  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  conducting  him  still  a 
thousand  miles  higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  Alteghany  and  Mo- 
nongahela^-th^re,  he  exclaimed,  stands  Pittsburgh,  the  port 
from  which  I  sailed  !  The  custom-house  officer,  prior  to  the 
production  of  this  evidence,  would  have  as  soon  believed  that  the 
vessel  had  performed  a  voyage  from  the  moon. 

In  delivering  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  Mr.  C.  conskl- 
ered  himself  as  conforming  to  a  sacred  eonstitutional  duty. 
When  the  power  to  provide  a  navy  was  confided  to  Congress,  it 
must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  submit  only  to 
the  discretion  of  tliat  body  the  period  when  that  power  should  be 
Bxercised.  That  period  had,  in  his  opinion,  arrived,  at  least  for 
making  a  respectable  beginning.  And  whilst  he  thus  discharg- 
ed what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  he  derived  great  pleasure 
from  the  reflection  that  he  was  supporting  a  measure  calculated 
to  impart  additional  strength  to  our  nappy  Union.  Diversified  m 
are  the  interests  of  its  various  parts,  how  admirably  do  they  har- 
monize and  blend  together !  We  have  only  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  bounties  spread  before  us,  to  render  us  prosperous  and 
powerful.  Such  a  navy  as  he  had  contended  for,  will  form  a 
new  bond  of  connexion  between  the  states  concentrating  their 
hopes,  their  interests,  and  their  affections. 
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Speech  on  the  New  Army  BiUj  delivered  in  the  Hoiise  of  Jtepre- 
sentatives,  January^  1813 

Mr.  Clay  (the  ^aker,)  said  he  was  gratified  yesterday  by  the 
recommitment  of  this  bill  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
from  two  considerations;  one,  since  it  afforded  him  a  slight  re- 
laxation fropi  a  most  fatiguing  situation;  and  the  other,  because 
it  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  com- 
mittee, his  sentiments  upon  me  important  topics  which  had  been 
mingled  in  the  debate.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  neces- 
sity under  which  the  chairman  had  been  placed  of  putting  the 
question,*  precluded  the  opjwrtunity  he  had  wished  to  enjoy,  of 
rendering  more  acceptable  to  the, committee  any  thing  he  might 
have  to  offer  on  the  mteresting  points,  on  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  touch.  Unprepared,  however,  as  he  was  to  speak  on  this  day, 
of  which  he  was  the  more  sensible,  from  the  ill  state  of  his  health,. 
he  would  solicit  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

I  was  a  little  astonished,  I  confess,  said  Mr.  C,  when  I  found 
this  bill  permitted  to  pass  silently  through  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and,  not  selected,  until  the  moment  when  the  question  w^ 
about  to  be.  put  for  its  third  reading,  as  the  subject  on  which  gen- 
tlemen- in  the  opposition  chose  to  lay  before  the  House  their  views 
of  the  interesting  attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands.  It  did  ap- 
pear to  me,  that  the  Loan  bill,  which  will  soon  come  before  \is, 
would  have  afforded  a  much  more  propfer  occasion,  it  being  more 
essential,  £^  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  But  the  gentlemen  had  the  right  of  selection,  and 
having  exercised  it,  no  matter  how  improperly,  I  am  gratified, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  the  character  of  some  part  of  the  de- 
bate, at  the  latitude  in  which  for  once,  they  have  been  indulged. 
i '  claim  pnly,  in  return,  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tfie 
House,  and  of  the  committee,  a  like  indulgence  in  expressing  my 
«entiments,  with  thp  same  unrestrained  freedom.  Perhaps  in  the 
'  course  of , the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
'make,  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  they  assume  too  harsh  an 
aspect;  but  I  have  only  now  to  say,  that  I  shall  speak  of  parties, 
measures,  and  things,  as  they  strike  my  moral  sense,  protesting 
against  the  imputation  of  any  intention,  on  my  part;  to  wouoa 
the  feehngs  of  any  gentlemen. 

Considering  the  situation  in  which  this  country  is  now  placed 
— ^a  state  of  actual  war  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
the  earth — it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  the  past,  and 
of  the  various  parties  which  have  at  different  times  appeared  in 

•  The  diairman  had  rifen  to  put  the  question,  which  would  haye  cut  Mr.  C.  off 
fipm  the  opportunity  of  speaking,  by  carrying  the  bill  to  the  floufe.— JS^or. 
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tius  country,  and  to  attend  to  the,  manner  by  which  we  have  been 
driven  from  a  peaceful  posture,  to  our  present  warlike  attitude. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  assist  in  guiding  us  to  that  result,  an  hono* 
'able  peace,  which  inust  be  the  sincere  desire  of,  every  friend  to 
America.  The  course  of  that  opposition,  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  had  neen  unremittingly  impeded  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  was  singular,  and,  I  believe,  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  any  country.  It  has  been  alike  the  duty  ana  the 
interest  of  the  administration  to  preserve  peace.  It  was  their 
duty,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  an  infant  people, 
to  their  genius,  and  to  their  habits.  It  was  their  interest,  because 
a  change  of  the-  condition  of  the  nation  brings  along  with  it  a 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  afiections  of  ^e  people.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  forgetful  of  these  solemn  obligations.  No 
art  has  been  left  vmassayed ;  no  experiment,  promising  a  favora- 
ble result,  left  untried,  to  maintain  the  peaceful  relations  of  the 
country.  When,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  a  partial  non-importation 
was  adopted.  As  they  grew  more  alarming,  an  embargo  was 
imposed.  It  would  have  accomplished  its  purpose,  but  it  was 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  conciliation.  Vain  and  fruitless  at- 
tempt^to  propitiate!  Then  came  along  non-intercourse;  and  a 
genersLl  non-importation  followed  in  the  train.  In  the  mean  time, 
any  indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the  path  of  jus- 
tice, on  the  part  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon  with  avidi- 
ty by  the  administration — the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  is 
concluded.  It  is  first  applauded,  and  then  censured  by  the  op- 
position. No  matter  with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  with  what 
real  effort  administration  cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist 
that  it  alone  is  culpable  for  every  breach  that  is  made  between 
the  two  countries.  Because  the  President  thought  proper,  in  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  reparation  for  the  attack  on  a  national  ves- 
sel, to  intimate  that  it  would  have  better  comported  with  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king,  (and  who  does  not  think  so?)  to  punish  the 
offending  officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  theVoyal  feelings, 
sees  in  that  imaginary  msult,  abundant  cause  for  rejecting  Mr. 
Erskine's  arrangement  On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  hypocritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed,  to  di- 
vest Mr.  Jackson's  correspondence  of  a  premeditated  insult  to 
this  country.  If  gentlemen  would  only  reserve  for  their  own 
government^  half  the  sensibility  which  is  indulged  for  that  of 
Great  Britain,  they  would  find  much  lees  to  condemn.  Restric- 
tion after  restriction  has  been  tried — negotiation  has  been  resort- 
ed to,  until  fiirther  negotiation  would  have  been  disgraceful 
Whilst  these  peaceful  experiments  are  undergoing  a  tnsd,  what 
is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition?  They  are  the  champions  of 
war — the  proud — the  spirited — the  sole  repository  of  the  nation's 
honor — the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy.  The  adminis- 
tration, on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous — "  in- 
capable of  being  kicked  into  a  war." ,  The  maxim,  "not  a  cent 
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for  tribute,  millionis  for  defence,"  is  loudly  prroclaimed:  Is  ih» 
administration  for  negotiation?  The  opposition  is  tired,  sick 
disgusted  with  negotiation.  They  want  to  draw  the  sword  ana 
avenge  ^e  nation's  wrongs.  When,  however,  foreign  nations, 
perhaps,  emboldened  by  the  very  opposition  here  made,  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  amicable  appeals,  which  have  been  repeated  and 
reiterated  by  the  administration,  to  their  justice  and  to  their  in- 
terests— ^when,  in  fkct,  war  with  one  of  them  has  become  identi* 
fied  with  our  independence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  to  abstain 
fiom  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  opposition  veering 
round  and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  commerce.  They 
tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  warr—its  tragical  events,  the  squan* 
dering  away  of  your  resources — the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  3ie  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  ^'Gorgons,  hydras  and  chi- 
meras dire."  They  tell  you  that  honor  is  an  illusion!  Now  we 
see  them  exhibiting  the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of  the 
forest  Now  the  meekness  and  humility  of  the  lamb !  They  are 
for  war  and  no  restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  peace. 
They  are  for  peace  and  restrictions,  when  the  administration*  is 
for  war.  You  find  them,  sir,  tackinff  with  every  gale,  displaying 
the  colors  of  every  party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into  the  haven  of  power. 
During  aft  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  fail  by 
cunning  sarcasm  or  sly  inuendo  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French 
infljuence,  which  is  known  to  be  falsej  which  ought  to  be  met  in 
one  manner  only,  and  that  is  by  the  he  direct  The  administra- 
tion of  this  country  devoted  to  foreign  influence !  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  country  subservient  to  Frcmce!  Great  God!  whjit 
a  charge !  how  is  it  so  influenced  ?  By  what  ligament,  on  what 
basis,  on  what  possible  foundation  does  it  rest  ?  Is  it  similarity 
of  language  7  No !  we  speak  diffierent  tongues,  we  speak  the 
English  language.  On  the  resemblance  of  our  laws?  No !  the 
sources  of  oUr  jurisprudence  spring  from  another  and  a  different 
country.  On  commercial  intercourse  ?  No !  'we  have  compara- 
tively none  with  France.  Is  it  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
genius  of  the  two  governments?  No!  here  alone  is  the  liberty 
of  man  secure  from  the  inexorable  despotism,  which  every  where 
else  tramples  it  Under  foot  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  such 
an  influence?  But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  yoij  by  arguing  on  such 
a  subject  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation 
is,  it  is  propagatea  with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are  persona 
found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to  believe  it  You  will,  no 
doubt,  think  it  incredible  (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as 
a  fact,^  that  an  honorable  member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye, 
recently  lost  his  election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his 
district,  that  he  was  the  first  cousin  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
The  proof  of  the  charge  rested  on  the  statement />f  facts,  which 
was  undoubtedly  true.  The  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  at* 
ledgedj  had  married  a  connexion  of  the  lady  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jef 
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fttSOD,  lat#  President  of  the  United  States,  who  some  yean  ago 
was  in  the  hahit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches.  Now,  taking 
these  premises  as  estabhshed,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  too  good 
a  logician  not  to  see  that  the  conclusion  necessarily  follows ! 

Throughout  the  period  he  had  been  speaking  oi^  the  opposition 
has  been  distinguished,  amidst  all  its  veerings  and  changes,  by 
another  inflexible  feature — the  application  to  Bonaparte  of  every 
vile  and  opprobrious  e^thet,  our  language,  copious  as  it  is  in 
terms  of  vituperation,  affords.  He  hcua  been  compared  to  every 
aideous  monster  and  .beast^  from  that  mentioned  m  the  Revela- 
tions, down  to  the  most  insignificant  quadruped.  He  has  been 
called  the  scourge  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  the 
great  robber,  the  infidel,  tlie  modem  Attila,  and  heaven  knows 
bv  what  other  names.  Really,  gentlemen  remind  me  of  an 
Obscure  lady,  in  a  city  not  very  far  offj  who  also  took  it  into  her 
head,  in  conversation  with  an  accomplished  French  gentleman, 
to  talk  of  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  too  spoke  of  the  destruction 
of  the  balance  ^fjpower,  stormed  and  raged  about  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  the  Emperor ;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind,  the 
destroyer  of  Europe.  The  Frenchman  listened  to  her  with 
perfect  patience,  and,  when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with 
ineffable  politeness,  "Madam,  it  would  give  my  mgister,  the  Em- 
peror, inmiite  pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you  thouffht  of  him." 
Sir,  gentlemen  appear  to  me  to  forget  that  they  stand  on  Ameri- 
can soil;  that  they  are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
but  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  partition  of  territory  and  sovereignty  there,  except  so  far  as 
these  things  affect  the  interests  of  our  own  country.  Gentlemen 
transform  themselves  into  the  Burkes,  Chathams  and  Pitts  of 
another  country,  and  forgetting,  from  honest  zeal,  the  interests 
of  America,  engage  witliEuropean  sensibility  in  the  discussion 
of  European  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me  whether  I  do  not 
view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concentration  of  such  vast  power 
in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  see  the 
Emperor  of  China  hblding  such  immense  sway  over  the  fortunes 
of  million?  of  our  species.  I  regret  to  see  &reat  Britain  pos- 
sessing so  uncontrolled  a  command  over  all  the  waters  of  our 
globe.  If  I  had  the  ability  to  distribute  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  their  several  portions  of  power  and  sovereignty,  I  would 
say  that  Holland  should  be  resuscitated,  and  given  the  weight 
she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her  De  Witts.  I  would  confine 
Prance  within  her  natural  boundaries,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval  power  only.  I 
would  abridge  the  British  maritime  power,  raise  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  their  original  condition,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  of  Russia.  But  these  are  speculations.  I  look  at  the 
political  transactions  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of 
their  possible  bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the-  history  c^  other 
countries,  or  other  times.    I  do  not  survey  thera  with  half  the 
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interest  that  I  do.  the  movements  in  South  America.  i^Our  politi- 
cal relations  with  them  is  much  less  important  than  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  I  have  no  fears  of  French  or  English  subjugation.  If  we 
are  united,  we  are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, or  all  Europe  combined.  If  we  are  separated  and  torn 
assunder,  we  shall  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them. 
In  the  latter  dreadful  contingency,  our  country  will  not  be  worth 
preserving. 

Next  to  the  notice  which  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  Emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Virginia,  formerly  President  of  the  United  States,  has  never 
for  a  moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectful 
attention.  An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Q,uincy,)  of  whom  I  am  sorrv  to  say  it  becomes  necessary  for 
me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded 
to  him  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from 
public  office,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can 
exempt  this  patriot  from  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevo- 
lence. No,  sir,  in  1801  he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of 
Usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  country,  and  that  is 
his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  sub- 
stance, and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come, 
and  for  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  vain  and  impotent 
is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a  man ! '  He  is  not  more 
elevated  by  his  lofty  residence,  upon  the  summit  of  his  own  fa- 
vorite mountain,  than  he  is  lifted,  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  . 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  above  the  malignant 
passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No!  his  own  beloved 
Monticello,  is  not  more  moved  by  the  storms  tliat  beat  against 
its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the 
whole  British  pack  set  loose  from,  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude  shall  have 
mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors — when  he 
^hall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall 
live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto,  the  name 
of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  ^yith  gratitude,  his  ipemory  honored 
and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  oi  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to 
as  one  of  the  happiest  arid  brightest  epochs  of  American  histo- 
ry;* an  Oasis  in  tlie  midst  of  a  sandy  desert  But  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon ;  he  has  indeed  secured  to  himself  a  more 
imperishable  fame  than  I  had  supposed.  I  think  it  was  about 
four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  initiative  proposition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  House  condescended  to  consider  it  The  gentleman  debated 
it  with  his  usual  temper^  moderation  and  urbanity.  The  House 
decided  upon  it  in  tne  most  solemn  manner,  ana,  although  the 
gentleman  had  some  bow  obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood, 
one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  proposition! 

*TUf  i^redicUon  is  alieadj  beginning  to  be  realized.— Eo. 
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Tbe  same  tiatodc  pa^  that  traiuNiutted  to  poflterity  the  Tirtae 
and  the  glory  of  Hemy  the  Great  of  Fraocey  tor  their  admiration 
and  exfl^mle,  has  preserved  the  infamous  name  of  the  fanatic 
assassin  or  that  excellent  monardi.  The  same  sacred  pen  that 
portraFed  the  sufferings  and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  man<* 
kind,  nas  recorded,  for  universid  execration,  the  name  of  him 
who  was  guilty,  not  of  betraying  his  country,  but  (a  kindred 
cnme,)  of  betraying  his  God. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
administration  and  the  opposition ; — it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for 
personal  liberty.  When  out  of  power  my  political  friends  con- 
denrned  the  surrender  of  Joi^athan  Robbins,  they  opposed  the 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  pess,  in  the  sedition  law ;  they 
o]mo8ed  ^e  mpre  insidious  attack  upon  ^e  freedom  of  the  person 
under  the  imposing  garb  of  an  ahen  law.  The  party  now  in 
opposition,  then  in  powexvadvoeat^d  the  sacrifice  of^the  unhappy 
Robbins,  and  passed  tnose  two  laws.  True  to  our  princq^les, 
we  are  |iow  struggling  fb|."the  liberty  of  our  seamen  asainst 
foreign  oppression.  True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war  underta- 
ken lor  this  object  They  have  indeed  lately  affected  a  tender 
solicitade'for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  talk  of  the  danger 
of  standing  armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.  But  it  must  be 
evident  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  speak  in  a  foreign  idiom. 
Their  brogue  evinces  that  it  is  not  their  venmcular  tongue. 
What!  the  opposition  virho,  in  1798  and  1799,  could  raise  an 
useless  army  to  fight  an  enemy  three  thousand  miles  distant  from 
D«,  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  one  raised  for  a  known  and  spa- 
cifled  obiect — the  attack  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  the  en^ 
my.  What!  the  gentleman  firom  Massacnusetts,  vriio  assisted 
bv  his  vote  to  rai^e  the  army)of  25,000,  alanned  at  the  danger 
of  our  liberties  from  this  very  army ! 

But,  sin  I  must  speak  of  another  subject,  which  I  never  think  of 
but  ivith  feelings  or  the  deepest  awe.  The  gentleman  from  Massar 
chusetts,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  predecessors  of  1799,  has 
entertained  us  with  a  picture  of  cabinet  pbts,  presidential  plots, 
and  all  sorts  of  plots,  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  gentleman's  imagination.  I  wisli,  sir,  that 
another  plot  of  a  much  more  serious  tmd  alarming  charaotery— a 
plot  that  aims  at  the  dismemberment  of  our  Union,  had  cmly  the 
same  imaginary  existence.  But  no  man,  who  has  paid  any  a^ 
teation  to  the  tone  of  contain  prints,  and  to  transactions  in  a  pa^ 
ticular  quarter  of  the  Union,  for  several  years  past,  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  a  jrfot  It  vras  far,  very  far  rrom  my  inten- 
tion p  charge  the  opposition  with  such  a  design.  No,  I  believe 
them  generally  incapable  of  it  But  I  cannot  say  as  much  for 
•ome,  who  have  been  unworthily  associated  with  them  in  the 
^QSrter  of  the  Union  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  geii*> 
deman  cannot  have  forgotten  his  own  sentiment,  uttered  even  I 
tbr  fbor  of  this  house,  <<  peaceably  if  we  can,  fobcwlt  if  wa 
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imwt  f  nearly  at  the  very  time  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  wai 
tmdertaken.  The  flagitiousness  of  tiiat  embassy  had  been  afr 
tempted  to  be  concealed,  by  directing  the  public  attention  to  the 
price  which,  the  gentleman  says,  was  given  for  the  disclosure. 
As  if  any  price  could  change  the  atrocioosness  of  the  attempt  on 
the  partof  Gh*eat  Britain,  or  could  extenuate,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, the  offence  of  those  citizens,  who  entertained  and  delibe^ 
ated  upon  a  proposition  so  infamous  emd  unnatural!  There  ^vas  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  the  things  which 
that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to.  Ip 
the  contingency  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of  that  section  of 
the  Union  was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  has  it  happened, 
since,  tiie  declaration  of  war,  that  British  officers  in  Canada  have 
asserted  to  American  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality  would  take 
place?  That  they  have  so  asserted  can.  be  established  beyond 
controversy.  The  project  is  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a 
direct  avowal  of  the  intention.  No,  tne  stock  of  good  sen^  and 
patriotism  in  tjiat  portion  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be  undis- 
guisedly  encountered.  It  is  assailed  from  the  masked  batteries 
of  friendship,  of  peace  and  commerce  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
groundless  imputation  of  opposite  propensities  on  the  other.  The 
affections  of  the  people  there,  ^tq  gradually  to  be  lindermined. 
The  project  is  suggested  or  withdrawn;  the  diabolical  dramaHs 
personce,  in  this  criminal  tragedy,  make  their  appearance,  or  exit, 
as  the  audience,  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  applaud,  or 
condemn.  I  was  astonished  sir,  in  reading  lately  a  letter,  or  p^- 
tended  letter,  published  in  a  prominent  print  in  mat  quarter,  and 
written  not  in  the  fervor  of  party  zeal,  but  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, to  find  that  the  writer  affected  to  reason  about  a  separatioft, 
and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advantages  to  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  Union,— deploring  the  existence  now  of  what  he 
terms  prejudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival  df  the  pe- 
riod when  they  shall  be  eradicated.  But,  sir,  I  will  quit  this  un- 
pleasant subject ;  I  will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decenc^*' 
or  propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  L 
treads,*  to  gentJemen  who  have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  to 
themselves,  to>the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  ihosf 
by  whom  they  are  opposed.  The  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Pearson,)  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Pitkin,)  and  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Bleeker,)  have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  contended 
that  the  war  would  not  have  been  declared,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  duplicity  of  France,  in  withholding  an  authentic  instrument, 
repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  that  upon  the  exhib- 
ition of  such  an  instrument  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  coancil 
took  plape ;  that  this  main  cause  of  the  war,  but  for  which  ;♦ 
would  not  have  been  declared,  being  removed,  the  administrh. 

«.  It  is  due  to.  Mr.  C.  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  most  oflr(i>iuiTe  expressions  used ' 
Mr.  Q.t  an  expression  which  prodticed  disguet  on  all  sides  of  the  house,  has  beeu 
omitted  in  that  gentleman's  reported  speech,  which  in  other  respects  has  beeu  much 
softened,— Editor. 
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tm  ought  to  seek  for  the  restoration  of  peace  y  and  that  upon  its 
tincere^  doing  so,  terms  compatible  wim  the  honor  and  interest 
of  this  country  might  be  obtained.  It  is  my  purpose,  said  Mr.  C. 
to  excunine,  first,  into  the  circumstances  under  ^ich  the  war  was 
declared ;  secondlvj  into  the  causes  of  continuing  it ;  and  lastly, 
into  the  means  which  have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken  to 
procure  peace ;  but  sir,  I  am  really  so  exhausted  that  little  as  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  asking  of  the  house  an  indulgence  oi  this  kind, 
I  feel  I  must  trespass  on  their  goodness. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  sat  down.  Mr.  Newton  then  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  report  progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  whidi  was 
d(me.    On  the  next  day  he  proceeded.] 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  the  debate,  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  rise,  has  been  attended  by  circum- 
stances much  to  be. regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition.  The  gentle- 
man from  Boston  had  so  absolved  himself  Irom  every  rule  of  de- 
corum and  propriety,  had  so  outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  feelings  excited  on  the  occasion^. 
His  colleague,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  follow,  (Mr.  Wheaton,) 
whatever  else  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  his  very  learned,  in- 
genious and  originsd  exposition  of  the  powers  of  this  govem- 
m^it — an  exposition  in  wnich  he  has  sought,  where  nobody  be- 
fore him  has,  and  nobody  afler  him  will,  lool^  for  a  grant  of  our 
powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to  the  constitution, — has  clearly 
-shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him^  that  the  power 
of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  the  benefit  of  a  similar 
principle,  in  behalf  of  my  poUtical  friends,  against  the  gentleman 
from  Boston.  I  demand  only  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  repul- 
sion. No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  preserve  the  dignity 
and  freedom  of  debate — no  member  is  more  responsible  for  its 
abuse,  and  if,  on  this  occasion,  its  just  Hmits  have  been  violated^ 
let  him,  who  has  been  the  unprovoked  aggressor,  appropriate  to 
himself,  exclusively,  the  consequences. 

I  omitted  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  pain- 
ful subject,  to  notice  a  powerful  engine  which  the  conspirators 
against  the  integrity  of  the  Union*  employ  to  effect  their  nefari- 
ous purposes — I  mean  southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his 
country,  knowing  that  our  constitution  was  the  work  of  compro- 
mise, in  which  interests  apparently  conflictitig  were  attempted  to 
be  reconciled,  aims  to  extinguish  or  allay  prejudices.  But  this 
patriotic  exertion  does  not  suit  the  views  ofthose  who  are  urged 
on  by  diabolical  ambition.  They  find  it  convenient  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  .certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate 
with  their  utmost  industry  a  belief  of  tihem.  Hence  tne  idea  a[ 
southern  preponderance,— Virginia  influence,— the  yoking  of  the 
req[)ectable  yeomanry  of  the  north,  with  nefp'o  slaves,  to  the  car 
of  southern  nabobs. .  if  Virginia  really  dienshed  a  reprehensible 
ambition,  an  aimtomonopouze  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  coun- 
try, how  was  such  a  purpo«e  to  be  accomplished?    Virginia, 
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alone,  eamiot  elect  a  president  trhoee  elevation  depends  upmi  e 
plurality  of  electoral  votes,  and  a  consequent  concurrence  ot* 
many  states.  Would  Vermont^  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oarolinas,  independent  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  (Miio. 
Louisiana,  cdl  consent  to  become  the  tools  of  inordinate  ambitioat 
But  the  present  incumbent  was  designated  to  the  office  before  his 
predecessor  had  retired.  How  ?  By  public  sentiment— public 
sentiment  which  grew  out  of  his  known  virtues,  his  illudtnous 
services,  and  his  distinguiidied  abilities.  Would  the  gentleman 
crush  this  public  sentiment, — is  he  prepared  to  adnut  that  he 
would  arrest  the  progress  of  opinion? 

The  war  was  d^lared  b^use  Great  Britain  arrogated  to 
herself  the  pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,'  under  the 
^delusive  name  of  retaliatory  ordmv  in  council — a  pretension  ]tf 
which  she  undertook  to  proclaim  to  American  enterpnze :  ^'  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther," — orders  which  wie  refused  lo 
revoke  after  the  alledged  cause  of  their  enactment  had  ceased; 
because  fdie  persisted  in  the  practice  of  impressing  American 
seamen ;  because  she  had  instigated  the  Indians  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  us ;  and  because  she  refused  indemoi^  for  her 
past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I  tibjrow  out  of  tke  question 
other  wrongs.  The  war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  oor  part,  io 
meet  the  war  which  she  was  waging  on  her  part  So  undeni- 
able were  the  causes  of  the  war, — so  powerfully  did  they  address 
themselves  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  American  peo|^>tha< 
when  tiie  bill  was  pending  before  this  House,  gentlemen  in  Utt 
opposition,  although  provoked  to  debate,  would  not  or  could  not 
utter  one  sylable  agamstit  It  is  true  they  wrapped  themaetves 
up  in  sullen  silence,  pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate 
auch  a  question  in  secret  session.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  pro- 
eeedinffs  on  that  occasion,  I  beg  to  be  pemutted  to  advert  to  an 
o^r  tact  which  transpired,— an  importont  fact,  material  for  the 
nation  to  know,  and  whidi  I  have  often  regretted  had  not 
been  spread  upon  our  journals.  My  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
M'Kee)  moved,  in  conmiittee  of  the  whole,  to  comprehend 
France  in  the  war;  and  when  the  question  was  taken  upon 
the  proposition,  there  appeared  but  ten  votes  in  support  <h  it, 
of  whom  seven  belonged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  three 
only  to  die  other!  It  is  said  that. we  were  inveigled  into 
the  war  by  the  perfidy  of  France ;  and  that  had  she  fumidiked 
the  document  in  time,  v^ch  was  first  publi^ed  in  England, 
in  May  last,  it  would  have  been  prevented.  I  will  concede 
to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  ask  about  tfie  ii^usdoe  of 
France  towards  this  coun^.  I  wish  to  God  that  our  abSity 
wsuEi  equal  to  ear  disposition,  to  make  her  feel  &e  sense  that  we 
entertain  of  that  injustice.  The  manner  ef  the  publication  of 
the  paper  in  <)uestion,  was  undoubtedly  extremely  exceptionable. 
But  I  maintam  thaChad  it  made  its  aj>{>earaaoe  earlier,  it  would 
mot  have  had  the  efiect  supposed ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  une- 
equivocal  declarations  of  the  British  goveram^t    I  wfll  trouble 
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yvQ  sir,  whh  going  no  fiuther  bcu^k  than  to  the  letters  of  the 
British  minister,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state,  just  before 
the  expiration  of  his  diplomatic  functions.    It  will  be  recollected 
by  the  committee  that  he  exhibited  to  this  government  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  which  the  principle  was  distmctly 
avowed,  that  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
voked as  to  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to  America  alone.    A  eopy 
of  ^at  despatoh  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very  awkwarmy 
evaded  it    But  on  the  tenth  June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war 
had  actually  passed  this  house,  and  was  pending  before  the  sen- 
ate, (and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known  to  him,)  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  says :  "  I  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying 
that  Great  Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto  stood,  never  did,  nor 
ever  could  engage,  without  the  greatest  injustice  to  herself  and 
her  allies,  as  weU  as  to  other  neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders 
as  affecting  America  alone,  leaving  them  in  force  against  other 
states,  upon  condition  that  Prance  would  except  singly  and 
specially,  America  from  the  operation  of  her  decrees."    On  the 
rourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still  pending  before  the 
senate,  he  repeats:  "I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  author- 
ized to  assure  you,  that  if  you  can  at  any  time  produce  B.fidl  and 
wnconditional  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as  you  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  in  your  character  of  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  it  be 
disengaged  from  any  question  concerning  our  maritime  rights, 
we  Ahall  be  ready  to  meet  you  with  a  revocation  of  tiie  orders  in 
council.  Previously  to  your  producing  such  an  instrument,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  unnecessary,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect of  us  to  give  up  our  orders  in  council."    Thus,  sir,  you 
see  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content  with  a 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.     But  the  French 
paper  in  question   was   such   a  repeal.     It  could  not  thei^B- 
lore  featisfy  the  British  government.     It  could   not   therefore 
have  induced  that  government,  had  it  been   earlier  promul- 
gated, to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.    It  could  not  therefoi^ 
have  averted  the  war.    The  withholding  of  it  did  not  occasion 
the  war,  and  the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have  prevented 
the  war.    But  gentlemen  have  contended  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.    This  I  deny. 
After  It  made  its  appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared  by  one 
of  the  British  ministry,  in  parliament,  not  to  be  satisfactory. 
Arid  all  the  world  knoWs,  that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council 
resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  ministry, 
into  the  effect  upon  their  manufacturing  establishments,  of  our 
non-importation  law,  or  to  ^  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this 
government,  or  to  both.    But  it  is  said  that  the  orders  in  council 
are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what  cause ;  and  that  having 
been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of  peace 
ought  to  be  restored.    This  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  the 
6* 
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grounds  for  continuing  the  present  hostilities  betWeen  this  comh 
try  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging  that,  had  the  orders  in  council 
been  repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared, 
the  declaration  of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  pre- 
vented. In  a  body  so  numerous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  decla- 
ration emanated,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  repeal. 
Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.  As  to  myself,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  have  always  considered  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  as  much  the  most  serious  ag- 
gression. But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at  last  been  repealed? 
Crreat  Britain,  it  is  true,  has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend 
their  practical  operation,  but  she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the 
right  to  revive  them  upon  certain  contingencies,  of  which  she 
constitutes  herself  the  sole  judge.  She  waves  the  temporary 
use  of  the  rod,  biit  she  suspends  it  m  terrorem  over  our  neads. 
Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to  gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal 
of  tlie  orders  in  council  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  June 
last,  exceptionable  as  it  is,  being  known  before  the  war  was 
proclaimed,  would  have  prevented  it:  4oes  it  follow  that  it  ought 
to  induce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  without  the  redress  of  any 
other  injury  of  which  we  complain?  Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases, 
that  tliat  which  would,  in  the  nrst  ini^tance,  have  prevented,  would 
also  terminate  the  war?  By  no  means.  It  requires  a  strong 
and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation,  prone  to  peace  as  tliis  is,  to  burst 
through  its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and  privations 
of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  but  seldom  to  embark  in  a  belli- 
gerent contest;  but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and 
essential  rights  alone,  and  should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all 
hazards,  their  recognition.  The  war  of  the  revolution  is  an 
Sample  of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for 
another.  It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right 
asserted  .by  the  parent  country  to  tax  tlie  colonies.  Then  no 
one  thought  of  absolute  independence.  The  idea  of  indepen- 
dence was  repelled.  But  the  British  government  would  nave 
relinquished  the  principle  of  taxation.  The  founders  of  our 
lil^erties  saw,  however,  that  there  was  no  security  short  of  inde- 
pendence, and  they  achieved  tliat  independence.  When  nations 
are  engaged  in  w^r,  those  rights  in  controversy,  which  are  not 
acknowledged  by  tlie  treaty  of  peace,  are  abandoned.  And  who 
is  .p'repared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  ehall  be  surrendered, 
as  victims  to  the  British  principle  of  impressment?  And,  sir, 
what  is  tliis  principle?  She  contends  that  she  has  a  right  to  the 
services  of  her  own  subjects ;  and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  she  may  lawfully  impress  them,  even  although  she  finds 
them  in  American  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas,  without  her  juris- 
diction. Now  I  deny  that  she  has  any  right,  beyond  her  juris- 
diction, to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  their  goods^  or 
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goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends)  that  her 
subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and  contract 
a  new  obli^tion  to  other  sovereigns. '  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into 
the  general  question  of  the  riffht  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  con- 
tended, all  nations  deny  it,  aU  nations  at  the  same  time  admit 
and  practice  the  right  of  naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself 
does  this.  Great  Britain,  in  the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen, 
unposes,  perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon  naturahzation  than  any 
other  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break  their  original  allc- 
gicuice,  they  may,  according  to  imiversal  usage,  contract  a  new 
allegiance.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  double  obligation?  Un- 
doubtedly, that  the  sovereign  having  the  possession  of  the 
subject,  would  have  the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject  Jf 
he  return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive  sovereign,  he 
may  resume  his  right  to  his  services,  of  which  the  subject,  by 
his  own  d^t,  could  not  divest  himself.  But  his  primitive  sove- 
reign can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of  him,  out  of  his  own 
jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  or  another  sovereign,  or  upon 
the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction,  or  it  is 
possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating  them.  But, 
sir,  this  discussion  is  altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British 
principle,  objectionable  as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look;  it  is 
to  her  practice,  no  matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain 
to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  obligation  of  allegiance.  It  is 
in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to  alledge  that  she 
cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of  HER  seamen.  The 
naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  press  gangs,  on  board  of  our 
vessels,  seizes  OUR  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen,  and 
drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion 
of  an  erroneous  principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to 
the  asserted  principle — a  principle  which,  if  it  were  theoretically 
right,  must  be  forever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can 
obtain  countenance  from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to 
which,  on  our  part,  would  betray  the  most  abject  degradation. 
We  are  told,  by  gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  that  government 
has  not  done  all  that  was  incumbent  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain — that,  in  par- 
ticular, the  certificates  of  protection,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too 
much  in  granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can  never  think 
of  them  without  being  shocked.  They  resemble  the  passes 
which  the  master  grants  to  his  negro  slave — "let  the  bearer, 
Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  molestation."  What  do  they 
imply?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  seize  all  who  are 
liot  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature"  they  must  be 
liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  mark 
hy  which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an 
ear  mark.  The  colors  that  float  from  the  mast  head  should  be 
the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and 
the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but  in  the  n^e  that  all  who  sail 
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under  the  flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by  the  flafl^ 
It  is  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  abandon  the  gat 
lant  tars  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  roe 
suppose  that  the  Genius  of  Columbia  should  visrtx>ne  of  them 
in  his  oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his 
forlorn  and  wretched  condition.  Sl^e  would  say  to  him,  in  the 
language  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  "Great  Britain  intends 
you  no  harm;  she  did  not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her 
own  subjects;  having  taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate, 
and  try  to  prevail  upon  her,  by  peaceable  means,  to  release  yoo, 
but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight  for  you.'*  If  he  did  not  consider  this 
mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar  would  address  her  judgment  anu 
say,  "you  owe  me,  my  country,  protection;  I  owe  you,  in  return, 
obedience.  I  am  no  British  subject;  I  am  a  native  pf  old  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  live  my  aged,  fattier,  my  wife,  my  children. 
I  have  faithfully  discharged  my  duty.  Will  you  refuse  to  do 
yours?'*  Appealing  to  h^r  passions,  he  would  continue:  "  I  lost 
this  eye  in  fighting  under  Truxton,  with  the  Insurgente;  I  got 
this  scar  before  Tripoli ;  I  broke  this  le^  on  board  3ie  Constitu- 
tion,  when  the  Guerriere  struck."  If  she  remained  still  unmoved^ 
he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of  mingled  distress  and  despair 

Hard,  hard  is  my  fat©!  once  I  freedom  enjoyed, 

Was  as  happy  as  happy  Could  be  I 

Oh !  how  hard  is  my  faie,  how  galling  these  chains ! 

I  will  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe- to  which  he  would 
be  driven,  by  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  oppressor.  It  will 
not  be,  it  cannot  be,  that  his  country  will  refuse  him  protection. 
It  is  said  that  Great  Britain  has  been  always  willing  to  make 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subject  or  impressment,  and 
that  Mr.  King  had  nearly  concluded  one  prior  to  his  departure 
from  that  coimtry.  Let  us  hear  what  that  minister  says,  upon 
his  return  to  America.  In  his  letter  dated  at  New-York,  in 
July,  1803,  after  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  form  an 
■arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen,  and  his  interviews 
to  this  end  with  Lords  Hawkesbury  and  St  Vincent,  and  stating 
that,  when  he  had  supposed  the  terms  of  a  convention  were 
agreed  upon,  a  new  pretension  was  set  up,  (the  mare  cloMsum^) 
he  concludes:  "I  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  put  this  busi- 
ness on  a  satisfactory  footing,  knowing  as  I  do  its  very  great 
importance  to  both  parties;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not 
misjudged  the  interests  of  our  own  country,  in  refusing  to  sanc- 
tion a  principle  that  might  be  productive  of  more  extensive  evils 
than  tliose  it  was  our  aim  to  prevent"  The  sequel  of  his  negotia- 
tion, on  this  affair,  is  more  fully  given  in  the  recent  conversation 

*  It  is  impoesibie  to  describe  the  pathetic  effect  prodaced  by  this  part  of  the  speech. 
The  day  was  chilling  cold,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Clay,  has  been  heard  to  de- 
clare, that  it  was  the  oolv  time  he  ever  spoke,  when  he  was  unable  to  keep  himself 
warm  by  the  exercise  of  speaking,  yet  there  were  few  eyes  that  did  not  testify  v> 
the  sensibility  excited.— EoxroB. 
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between  Mr.  Russell  and  iMord  Castlereagh,  communicated  to 
Congress  dnrinff  its  present  session.  Lord  Castlereaffh  savn  to 
Mt.RusscU:  .  *       ^ 

"Indeed  there  has  evidently' been  much  misapprehension  on 
this  subject,  an  errdneoin  behef  entertained  that  an  arrangement 
in  regard  to  it,  has  been  nearer  an  accomplishment  than  the 
facts  will  warrant  Even  our  friends  in  Congress,  I  mean  those 
who  are  opposed  to  going  to  war  with  ui^  have  been  so  confident 
in  this  mistake,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  failure  of  such  an 
arrangement  solely  to  the  misconduct  of  tiie  American  govern^ 
ment  This  error  probably  originated  with  Mr.  King,  for,  being 
much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  received  by  the  persons  in 
power,  he  seems  to  nave  misconstrued  their  readiness  to  listen  tO' 
his  representations,  and  their  warm  professions  of  a  disposition 
to  remove  the  complaints  of  America  m  relation  to  impressment 
mto  a  supposed  con^ction  on  their  part  of  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  plan  which  he  had  proposed.  But  Lotq  St.  Vincen^ 
whom  Ire  might  have  thou^t  he  had  brought  over  to  his  opin- 
ions, appeetrs  never  for  a  moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all 
arrangement  on  the  subject,  to  be  attended  with  formidable,  if 
not  insurmountable  obstacles.  This  is  obvious  from  a  letter 
which  his  lordship  addressed  to  Bu"  Wm.  Scott  at  the  time." 
Here  Lord  Castlereaghread  a  letter,  contained  in  the  records  be- 
fbre  him,in  Which  Lord  St  Vincent  states  to  Sir  Wm.  Scott  the 
zeal  with  which  Mr.  King  has  assailed  him  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment, confesseslus  own  perplexity,  and  total  incompetency  to 
discover  any  practical  project  lor  the  safe  discontinuance  of  that 
prattftice,  and  asks  for  council  and  adyice.  **  Thus  you  see,"  pro- 
ceded  Lord  Castlerea^  "that  the  confidence  of  Mr.  King  on 
this  snbject  was  entirety  unfounded." 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that,  at  no  time,  has  the  enemy  been 
ruling  to  place  this  subject  on  a  safcismctoiV  iboting.  I  will 
sp€«k  hereafter  of  the  overtures  made  by  acUninistration  since 
&e  war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Yotk  (Mr.  Bleeker,)  in 
the  very  sensible  speech  with  which  he  favored  the  committee, 
made  one  observation  which  did  not  comport  with  his  usual 
liberal  and  enlarged  views.  It  was  that  those  who  are  most  inter- 
ested against  the  practice  of  impressment,  did  not  desire  a  continue 
ance  onhe  war  on  account  of  it,  whilst  those  (the  southern  and 
western  members,)  who  had  no  interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous 
advocates  of  American  seamen.  It  was  a  provincial  sentiment 
unworthy  of  that  eentleman.  It  was  one  which,  in  a  change  of 
condition,  he  would  not  express,  because  I  know  he  could  not  feei 
it  Does  not  diat  gentleman  ml  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  the 
tomahawk  in  the  western  wilds^  altiiough  his  quarter  of  the 
tJnion  may  be  exempted  from  similar  barbarities  t  I  am  sure  he 
does.  If  there  be  a  descrq^ition  of  rignts  which,  more  than  any 
e^er,  should  unite  all  partieli  in  all  quarters  or  the  Union,  it  is 
unqpiestionably  the  rignts  of  the  peition.    No  matter  what  hit 
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Tocation;  whether  he  seeks  subsistence  amidst  the  daimertt 
■of  the  deep,  or  draws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartli,  or  from 
the  humblest  occupations^ of  mechaniciife :  whenever  the  sacred 
rights  of  an  American  freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to 
unite  and  every  arm  should  be  braced  to  vindicate  his  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Canada  no  object  wor- 
thy of  conquest.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile  and  in- 
hospitable region.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which  it 
offers,  that  the  same  gentleman  apprehends  that,  if  it  be  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  already  too  much  weakened  by  an  exten- 
sion of  territory,  the  people  of  New-England  will  rush  over  the 
line  and  depopulate  that  section  of  the  iJnion !  That  gentleman 
considers  it  honest  to  hold  Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage ;  to 
regard  it  as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  enemy. 
But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond.  The  actual  con(juest  of  that 
<;o\mtry  would,  according  to  him,  make  no  impresssion  upon  the 
«nemy,  and  yet  the  very  apprehension  only  of  such  a  conquest 
would  at  all  times  have  a  powerful  operation  upon  him!  Other 
gentlemen  consider  the  invasion  of  that  country  as  wicked  and 
unjustifiable.  Its  inhabitants  are  represented  as  harmless  and 
Tinoffending;  as  connected  with  those  of  the  bordering  States  bv 
a  thousand  tender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kindness,  and  all 
the  offices  of  good  neighborhood.  Canada,  said  Mr.  Clay,  inno- 
cent! Canada,  unoffending!  Is  it  not  in  Canada  that  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  savage  has  been  moulded  into  its  death-like  form? 
Has  it  not  been  from  Canadian  magazines,  Maiden  and  others, 
that  those  supplies  have  been  issued  which  nourish  and  continue 
the  Indian  hostilities  ?  supplies  which  have  enabled  the  savage 
hordes  to  butcher  the  gamson  of  Chicago,  and  to  commit  other 
horrible  excesses  and  murders?  Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-ope- 
ration of  Canadians  and  Indians  that  a  remote  American  fort 
Michilimackinac,  was  assailed  and  reduced,  while  in  ij^orsmee  or 
a  state  of  war?  But,  sir,  how  soon  have  the  opposition  changed 
their  tone!  When  administration  was  strivmg,  by  the  op<B- 
ratibn  of  peaceful  measures,  to  brins  Ghreat  Britain  back  to  ^ 
sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And  now 
they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless 
inhabitants  of  the  adjjoining  provinces.  What  does  a  state  ot 
war  present  ?  The  united  energies  of  one  people,  arrayed  against 
the  combined  energies  of  anoUier — a  coniuct  m  which  each  party 
aims  to  indict  all  the  injury  it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  im 
territories,  property  and  citizens  of  the  other,  subject  only  to  the 
rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised  by  civilized  nations.  The  geiy- 
tleman  would  not  touch  the.  continental  provinces  at  the  enemy, 
nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the  seamen  and 
aoldiers  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  majesty  must 
jiot  be  attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side, 
^re  quite  familiar  with  the  maxim,  that  tne  king  can  do  no 
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wrong.  Indeed,  «ir,  I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may 
make  war,  upon  the  principles  of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  but 
Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or 
the  board  of  admiralty,  ^ho  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice 

"Hie  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  terminating  the  contest  If  our  achievements  by  land 
have,  been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by 
water,  it  is  not  because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On 
the  one  element  organization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  duties  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their 
men.  On  the  other  almost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired. 
We  have  however  the  consolation  that  our  country  abounds  with 
the  richest  materials,  and  that  in  no  instance  when  engaged  in 
action  have  our  arms  been  tarnished.  At  Brownstown  and  at 
Ctueenstown  the  valor  of  veterans  was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the 
noblest  heroism  were  performed.  It  is  true,  that  the  disgrace  of 
Detroit' remains  to  be  wiped  off.  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
cannot  trust  my  feelings,  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  speak.  But  this 
much  I  will  say,  it  was  an  event  which  no  human  foresight  <5ou  Id 
have  anticipated,  and  for  which  the  administration  cemnot  be 
justly  censured.  It  was  the  parent  of  all  the  misfbrtunes  we 
have  experienced  on  land.  But  for  it  the  Indian  war  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  or  terminated ;  the  ascend- 
ancy on  lake  Erie  acquired,  and  the  war  pushed  on  perhaps  to 
Montreal.  With  the  exception  of  that  event,  the  war,  even  upon 
the  land,  has  been  attended  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, which,  whatever  interest  they  may  inspire  on  this  side  of 
the  mountains,  have  given  the  greatest  pleasure  on  the  other. 
The  expedition  under  the  command  of  Governor  Edwards  and 
Colonel  Russel,  to  lake  Pporia  on  the  Illinois,  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. So  was  that  of  Captain  Craig,  who  it  is  said  ascended 
that  river  still  higher.  General  Jlopkins  destroyed  the  prophet's 
town.  We  have  Just  received  intelligence  of  the  gallant  enter- 
prize  of  Colonel  Cfampbell.  In  short,  sir,  the  Indian  towns  have 
been  swept  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the  Wabash,  and  a 
hostile  country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond  the  most  daring 
incursions,  of  any  campaign  during  the  former  Indian  war.  Nev- 
er was  more  cool  deliberate  bravery  displayed  than  that  by  New- 
sman's party  from  Georgia.  And  the  capture  of  the  Detroit,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime 
or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill,  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
Lieutenant  Elliott,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  alledged  that  the  elections  in  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  those  in  this  country  are  against  the  war.  If 
in  such  a  cause  (saying  nothing  of  the  impurity  of  their  elections) 
the  people  of  tiiat  country  have  rallied  round  their  government, 
it  affords  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  people  here,  who  at  all  hazards 
ou^t  to  support  theirs,  struggling  as  it  is  to  maintain  our  just 
rights.    But  tlw5  people  here  have  not  been  fhlse  to  themselves? 
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a  great  majority  approve  the  war,  as  is  evi^eecl  by  tbe  rtcent  re- 
election o£  the  chier  magistrate.  Suppose  it  were  even  true  that 
ah  entire  section  of  the  Union  were  opposed  to  the  war,  that  sec* 
tion  being  a  minority,  is  the  will  of  the  majority  to  be  relinquish- 
ttl  ?  In  that  section  the  real  strength  of  the  opposition  had  been 
gjreatly  exaggerated.    Vermont  has,  by  two  successive  expre»- 

.  sions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  declaration  of  war.  In  New- 
Hampshire,  parties  are  so  nearly  eqim>oized,  that  out  of  thirty 
or  tnu'ty-$ve  thousand  votes,  those  who  approved  and  are  ibr 
supporting  it,  lost  the  election  by  only  one  thousand  or  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  In  Massachusetts  alone  have  they  obtained 
any  considerable  accession.  If  we  come  to  New- York,  we  shall 
find  that  other  and  local  causes  have  influenced  her  elections. 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  declaring,  the 
war  has  been  removed  f  We  sought  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future.  The  orders  in  council  are  suspended, 
not  revoked ;  no  compensation  for.spolifitions.  Indian  hostilities, 
which  were  before  secretly  instigated,  are  now  openly  encour- 
aged ;  ancj  the  practice  of  impressment  unremittingly  persevered 
in  and  insisted  upon.  Yet  administration  has  given  the  strong- 
est demonstrations  of  its  love  oi  peace.  On  the  twenty-ninSi 
June,  less  than  ten  days  afler  the  declaration  of  war,  the  secre- 
tary of  state  writes  to  Mr.  Russell,  authorizing  him^to  agree  to 
an' armistice,  upon  two  conditions  only,  and  what  are  they  T  That 
the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed,  and  the.  practice  of  im- 

,  pressing  American  seamen  cecise,  those  already  impressed  being 
released.  The  proposition  was  for  nothing  more  than  a  rc3 
truce;  that  the  war  should  in  fact  cease  on  both  sides.  Again,- 
oo  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  one  month  later,  anticipating  a 
possible  objection  to  these  terms,  reasonable  as  thev  are,  Mr. 
Monroe  empowers  Mr.  Russell  to  stipulate  in  general  terms  for 
an  armistice,  having  only  an  informal  understanding  on  these 
points.'  In  return,  me  enemy  is  offered  a  prohibition  of  the  em- 
l^ojrment  of  his  seamen  in  our  service,  thus  removing  entirely 
ajl  pretext  for  the  ^Hractice  of  impressment  The  very  proposi*- 
tion  which  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin;  contends 
tiught  to  be  made,  has  been  made.    How  are  these  pacific  ad- 

•  vances  met  by  the  other  party  1  Rejected  as  absolutely  inad- 
missible; cavils  are  indulged  about  the  ina4equacy  pf  Mr.  Rus- 
selPs  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of  Congress  is  intimated. 
And  yet  the  constant  usage  of  nations  I  believe  is,  where  the 
legislaticm  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  a  given 
stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  contracting  party  to  provide  the  re- 
^isite  laws.  If  he  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and 
becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remonstrance  by  the  injured 
party.  When  Air.  Russell  renews  the  overture,  in  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  more  agreeable  fonh  to  the  British  government,  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  not  content  with  a  simple  rejection,  but  clothes  it 
in  the  language  of  insult  Afterward^  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Russell,  the  moderation  of  oar  government  is  misinterpreted  and 
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made  fte^occasion  of  a  sneer,  that  we  are  tired  of  the  war.  Ihe 
proposition  of  Admiral  Warren  is  submitted  in  a  spirit  )t  more 
pacific.  He  is  instructed,  he  tells  us,  to  propose  that  tho.  ^-overn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  shall  instantly  recall  tbc'r  lc||ers  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  British  ships,  together  vnth  aU  or- 
46rs  aad  instructional  for  any  acts  of  hostility  whatever  agiiinst 
the  territories  of  his  majesty  or  the  personal  or  property  of  his 
subjects.-  Thaft  small  affair  being  settled,  he  is  further  a  ithorized 
to  arrknge  at  to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict  the 
commtrce  an^hips  of  \^ar  of  his  majesty  from  tihe  harbors  and 
wat^  of  thi^frnited  States.  This  messenger-  of  peace  comes 
with  one  qualified  concession  in  his  pock6t,  not  made  to  the  jus- 
tice of  bur  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  receivo  our  hom- 
age, a  contrite  i^etraction  of  all  our  measures  adopted  against  his 
master  ^  And  in  default,  he  does  not  fail  to  assure  us,  ^e  orders 
m  council  are  to  be  forthwith  revived.  Administration,  still  anx-  ' 
ious  to  terminate  the  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  which  such 
a  proposal  ouglfc  to  have  created,  and  in  its  answer  concludes  by 
info^iing  Admiral  Warren,  "  that  if  there  be  no  objection  to  an 
accommodationf^f  the  difference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the 
mode  proposed,  othei^than  the  suspeijsion  of  the  British  claim  to 
%lpres^ent  during  the  armistice,  there  can  be  none  to  pfoceed-  ' 
iug  witJunil  4he  armistice,  to  an  Immediate  discussion  tmd  ar- 
rangemenf^f  an  article  on  that  subject."  Thus  it  has  lef^  the 
door  of  negotiation  unclosed,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  en 
emy  will  acatot  the  invitation  tendered  to  him.  The  honorable 
fentlemjyt  frem  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson,)  supposes,  that  if 
Congress  would  pass  a  law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  Brit-  ' 
ish  seamen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like  prohibition  on 
their  part,  and  repeal  tke  act  of  non-importation,  peace  woul4  im- 
mediately follow.  Sir,4  have'  no  doubt  if  such  a  law  were  to 
pass,  with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and  the  repeal  to  take 
•place.  Lord  Ceustlereagh  would  laugh  at  our  simphcity.  No,  sir, 
administration  has  erred  in  the  steps  which'  it  has  taken  to  re- 
4store  peace,  but  its  error  has^  been  not  in  doing  too  little,  but  in 
betraying  too  ^eat  a  solicitude  for  that  event.  An  honorable 
peace  is  attainable  only  by  an  efficient  war.  My  plan  would  be  to 
call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country,  give  them  a  Judicious ' 
Erection,  prosecute  the  war  witli  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wher- 
ever we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate 
the  terms  of  ft  peace  at  Q,uebec  or  at  Halifax.  We  are  told  that 
England  is  a  jjroud  and  lofty  nation,  which  disdaining  to  wait  for 
.  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we  once  triumph- 
ed over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of  timidity 
and  despair,  we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with  the 
aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with  success ;  but 
if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men,  lash  ourselves  to  our  gaJlant  tare, 
and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting  for  FR«ip 
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on  the  emancipation  of  south   . 
America. 

Speech  of  Mr,  Clay^  on  7d$  propositibn  to  make  an  afpropritk' 
tion  for  the  outfit^  arid  one  yearns  salary^  for  a  mxr&ster  to 
Buenos  A^es;  delivered  March  ^4,  1818.       , 

i  '  "  i  *  ' 

'       The  Housefbeing  in  committee  of  thetTvliole,  on  the  bill  ma- 

;    king  appropriation  for  the  support  of  governmin^  for  tKfe  year 
1818)  •  *  -* 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  under  fbelings  of  deeper  regret  than  he  had 
ever  experienced  on  any  former  occasion,  inspired,  principally, 
hy  the  painful  consideration,  that  he  found  himself,  on  the^  propo- 
sition which  he  meant  to  submit,  differing  from  many  highly 
esteemed  friends,  in  €ind  out  of  this  House,  for  whose  judgment 
he  entertained  tne  greatest  respect  A  knowtedgp  of  this  cir- 
.  cumstj^nce  had  induced  him  to  pause ;  to  subj^t  ^s  own  con- 
victions to  the  severest  scrutiny;  and  to  revolve  ;^e  questio^v^r 
and  over  agEun.    But  all  his  reflections  had  conducted  him  to 

.  the  S8wie  clear  result;  ?inj,  much  as  he  valued  those  j^endsTr 
great  as  his  deference  was  for  their  opinions— he  could  riot  hem- 
t^te,  when  reduced  to  the  distressing  alternative  drconforming 
his  judgment  to  theirs;  or  pursuing  the  d/eliberate  and  matured 
dictates  of  his  own  min^.  He  enjoyed  some  consolation  for 
the  want  of  their  co-operation,  from  the  persua^i^  that,  if  hg 
erred  on  this  occasion,  hfe  erred  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  aS 
happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human  family.  Another, 
and,  if  possible,  indeed^  a  ^eater  source  of  t}ie  regret  to  which 
he  referred,  was  the  utter  mcompetency^  which  He  unfeignedly 
felt,  to  do  any  thing  like  adequate  justice  to  the  great  cause 
of  American  independence  and  freedom,  whose  interests  he 
Wished  to  promote  by  his  humble  exertions  in  this  instance. ' 

.  Exhausted  and  worn  down  as  he  was,  by  the  fatigue,  confine- 
ment and  incessant  application  incident  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  honorable  station  he  held,  4^iig  ^  ^o^r  months'  session, 

^  he  should  need  all  that  kind  indulgence  which  had  been  so  often 
extend^ed  to  him  by  the  House. 

He  begged,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  misconceptions^  if  an/ 
existed,  in  regard  ta  his  opinions.  He  was  averse  from  war 
with  Spain,  or  with  any  power.  He  would  give  no  just  (iause 
of  war  to  any  power — not  to  Spain  herself.  He  had  seen  enough' 
of  war,  and  ofits  calamities,  even  ^h&p.  successful  No  country 
upon  earth  had  tnore  interest  than  this  in  cultivating  peace,  and 
avoiding  war,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  honorably  to  avoid  it 
Gaining  additional  strength  ever^r  day;  our  numbers  doubling' 
in  periods  of  twenty-five  years;  with  an  income  outstripping  all 
our  estimates,  and  so  great,  a&  after  a  war  in  some  respects 
disastrous,  to  furnish  results  which  carry  astonishment  if  npl 
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dnmtf^, Jato  tRe  howm  ef  tti^tM  jeafoos  of  our  tMm  impor- 
Mico^^  had  ftT^  mo^e^ifor  t&e  bve  of  peace.  He  could 
^  not  however,  apjj^ve,  fa  all  imects,  of  the  maimer  in  whidi 
ptv^negotiations  tvitlji  Spain  hel4  been  conducted.  If  ever  a  &- 
▼oralde  tin^  exitEtted  for  Hie  deina^d,  on  the  part  of  an  injured 
oalion,  oi  indemnity  fbr  past  wrongci  from  flie  ag^ssor,  such 
ma  the  present  time.   Tmp^erii^ed  and  exhav^d  z$  home, 

*&e  trars  which  have  deseHated  the  peninsula; 'with  a  foreign 
r,  caHing  for  infinitely  more  resources,  in  meb  and  monef  ) 
dian  tdie  ca|i  possibly  c<)mmand,  this  is  the  auspicious  peric^  for 
iiisiBting  upon*  jtUrfSce  at  her  hands,  in  a  fimu  and  decided  tona 
Time  is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  wants.  Yet  i;mat  ai^ 
we  told  by  tl^  Bpesident,  m  Ms  message  at  ^e  commencement 
of  C%^essY  That  Spain  had  procrastinatea,  and  we  ac^qui- 
esceonn  h«r.  procrastiaation.  And  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a 
lacte  communittition  wfm  Mr.  Oi^s,  aftei;  ably  viiftifcatirfg  all  our 
Hghts,  tells  the  Spanish  minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  sang  teoid, 
ilfit  we  had  pallwitly  waited  thirteen  years  f<ir  a  redr As  of  our 
injuries,  and  that  Hreqiiired  no  ^eat  effort  to  wait  longer!  He 
would  have  abstained  from  Jjxus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoid- 
ing the  use  of  the  lanjguage  of  menace,lie  would  have  required, 
19  tcuM^erate  and  decided  terms,  indemnity  for  all  our  wrongs ; 
for  the  spolig^ons  of  our  commerce;  fbr  the  interruption  of  the 
pgfat  of  de^t  at  Nenw-Orkans,  ja:uarantied  by  treaty;  for  the 
UMSoiiB  repeatedly  offered  to  our  flag;  for  thfe  Indian  hostilities, 
whicn  she  was  bound  to  prevent;  for  belligerent  use  made  of  her 
ports  and  territories,  by  our  enemy  during  the  late  war— and  the 
BlBtantaae6us  liberation  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
.  n»w  ifiapdsoned  in  her  jails.  Oontemporaneous  with  that  de- 
mand, without  waiting  for  her  final  answer,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  favorable  operation  on  her  councils  in  regard  to  our  own  pe- 
cvmar  interests,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  cause  itself,  he  would 
recognize  any  establii^ed  government  in  Spanish  America.  He 
woum  have  left  Spain  to  draw  her  own  inferences  from  these 
pro(^|Kd^gs,  as  to  the  ultimate  step  which' this  country  might 
ado|^f  she  lon^r  withheld  justice  from  us;  And  if  she  per- 
severed in  l^r  iniquity,  ailer  we  had  conducted  the  negotiation 
in  &e  mantier  he  had  endeavored  tq^  describe,  he  would  then 
take  up  and  decifie  the  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war,  wilh 
wSMyantageof  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  subsequent^events, 
anorme  probable  conduct  of  Europe. 

Synin  nad  undoubtedly  given  us  .abundant  and  iiist  cause  of 
trAiT^ut,  it  was  not  everv  cause'  of  war  that  should  lead  to 

ir.  ^Waj  was  one  of  those  dreadful  scoungres 


/'a^  was  one  of  those  dreadful  scourges  ^at  so  shaken 
the  foundations  of  society;  overturns  or  changes  the  character 
rfgovernmtsnis;  interrupts  or  destroys  the  pursuits  of  private 
Ipppfii^s;  brings,  in  short,  misery  ana  Wretchedness  in  so 
inanyAjrntB;  and  at  last  is^  m  its  issue^  so  doubtful  and  hazard^ 
irios,  trat  nothing  but  dire  tiecessity  can  justify  an  appeal  .to 
If  we  were  to  have  ww  with  Spain,  he  had„nowever,  no 
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hesitation  i^B^ing,  that  no  mode  of  bringing  it  about  c^oold  b*  • 
less  fortunate  than  that  of  seizing,  etvthis  time,  upon  hef  adjoii^- 
iiig  province.  There  was  a  lirtie,  under  certain  circumsianceay 
when  we  mi^t  have  occupied  East  Florida  with  safety  >  hlui^ 
we  then  taken  it,  our  posture  in  the  negotiation  with-SpamT 
would  have  been  totally  different  from  what  it  is.  But  we  nad 
permitted  that  time,  not  with  his  consent,  to-pass  by  unimproved.  , 
If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon  Flflrida,. after  a  great  change  m^ 
those  circumstances,  and  ailer  declaring  our  intention  to'acqut 
esce  in  the  procrastination  desired  by  Spain,  in  what  light  should 
we  be  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain  7 
We  hai^  already  been  accused  of  inordinate  ambition,. and  of 
seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  by  an  extensi(^y  on  all  sides^ 
of  our  limits.     Should  we  not,  by  such  an  act  of  violence^ 

five  color  to  the  accusation  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairtiian,  if  we  aSe  ta 
e  involved  in  »  war  with  Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  disin- 
terestedness ;  let  us  puf  her  yet  more  in  the  wrong.  Let  ub 
commandf  the  respect  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  wha 
act  a  noble  and  generoasj)art.  *He  hopefd  to  communicate  to  the 
committee  the  conviction  which  he  so  strongly  felt,  that,  adopt-* 
ing  the  amendment  which  he  intencJed  to  propose,  would  not 
hazard,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  peace  of  the  country. .  But^ 
if  that  peace  were  to  be  endangered,  he  would  infinitely  rather 
it  should  be  for  our  exerting  the  right  appertaining  to* every  state^. 
of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  another  state,  thaojj  for 
the  seizure  of  a  province  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  cer-. 
tainly.  acquire.    ' 

Mr.  Clay  proceeded.*  In  contemplating  the  great  struggle  ia  - 
which  Spanish.  America  is  now  engaged,  nur  attention  is  first 
fixed  by  the-  immensity  and  character  of  the  country  which  Spain 
seeks  ag^n  to  subjugate.  Stretching  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
about  the  40th  degi*ee  of  north  latitude  to  about  the  55th  de-. 
gree  of  south  latitude,  and  extending  from  the* mouth  of  the 
.Rio  del  Norte,  (exclusive  of  East  Florida,)  around  the  Gulf  of  ^ 
Mexico,  and  along  the.  South  Atlantic  to  near  Cape  Horn;  it  is 
about  5000  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  near  30Q0  in 
breadth.  Within  this  vast  region,  we  behold  the  most  sublime 
and  interesting  objects  of  creation;  the  loftiest  mouixtains,  the 
most  majestic  rivers  in  the' world;  ihe  richest  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth.  We 
behold  theje  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and  sublime— ^e 
glorious  spectacle'  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  -strugglina  to 
burst  their  chains  and  to  be,ffee.  When  we  take  a  htSe  E^Rrer 
and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  iOvere, 
ordained  that  this  people  and  tliis  country  shall  ultimately  con-  ' 
stitute  several  difllrent  nations.  Leaiving  the  U»ited  States  on 
the  north,  we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexich 
on  the  south ;  passing  by  Guatamela,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty 
of  New-Grenada,  the  late  oei)tain-generalship  of  Venezuela,  and 
GiAma,  lying  on  the  east  side  m  the  Andes.    Stepping  over 
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the  Biluzils,  we  arrive  at  the  tintted  provinces  of  La  ^ita,  and, 
cpoBsing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  on  tiieir  west  i^de,  and,  further 
north,  the  victe-royalty  of  Lima,  or  Peru.  Each  of  these  several 
paste  ifi  sufficient  in  itielf,  in  point  of  limits,  to  constitute  a  pow- 
erful state,  and,  in  poiht  of  population,  that  which  has  the  small- 
.  est  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable.  Throughout  all  the 
extent  of  that  great  pc^rtion  of  the  world,  which  he  had  attempted 
thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  «pirit  of  revolt  against  the  dominion 
.of Spain  had  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  had  been  at- 
tended with  varioiis  degrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of 
Spankh  America.  In  some^  it  had  been  alrecidy  crowned,  as 
he  wotdd  endeavor  to  show,  with  complete  success,  and  in  all 
he  was  persuiaded  that  independence  had  struck  such  deep  root 
as  that  the  power  of  Spaiti  could  never  eradicate  it  What 
were  the  causes  of  this  great  movement? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erect^  the  most  stu- 
pendous system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen — the  most  vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  prin- 
ciple and  object  of  this  system,  has  been  to  render  one  or  the 
largest  portions  of  the  world  exclusively  subservient^  in  all  jts 
faculties,  to  ^  the  interests  of  an  inconsiaerable  spot  in  Europe. 
To  effectuate  this^  aim  of  her  policy,  she  locked  up  Spanish 
America  fVom  all  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  and  prohibited,  unaer  the 
severest  penalties,  any  foreigner  from  entering  any  part  of  it 
To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each  omer,  and  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her  American 
possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one  vice-roy- 
alty or  government  from  visiting  those  of  another ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  . 
vast  regions  was  so  regulated  and  restrained  as  to  prevent  aH 
collision  with  the  interests  of  the  agriculture  of  the  peninsula. 
Where  nature,  by  the  character  and  cbmppsition  of  the  soil,  had 
commanded,  the  abominable  system  of  Spain  has  forbidden,  the 
growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive  and  the  vine,  to  which 
Spanish. America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  prohibited,  wherever 
thfeir  culture  could  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the  vine  of  the 
peninsula.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direction  and 
objects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the 
iiarrow  and  selfish  views  of^  Spain — and  fettered  by  the 
odious  spirit  of  mohopoly  existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  souj^ht, 
by  scattering  discord  among  the  several  casts  of  her  American 
population,  and  by  a  debfising  course  of^  education,  to  perpetuate 
ner  oppression.  Whatever  concerns  public  law,  or  the  science 
of  government,  all  Writers  upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to 
give  vigor  and  freedom  and  expansion  to  the  intellect,  are  pro- 
hibited. Gen|leraen  would  be  astonished  by  the  long  list  ofdis- 
tinguished  authors,  whom  she  proscribes,  to  be  found  in  Depon's 
6* 
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and  other  works.  A  main  feature  in  her  policy,  is  that  whifeh 
constantly  elevates  the  European  and  depresses  the  American 
character.  Out  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  viceroys 
and  captains  general,  whom  she  has  appointed  since  the  conquebt 
of  America,  about  eighteen  only  have  been  from  the  body  of  the 
American  population.  On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  to  raise  and 
prcrmote  her  European  subjects,  and  to  degrade  and  humiliate 
the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  sway  extends,  every 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  baneful  influence. 
The  richest  regions  of  the  earth ;  man,  his  happiness  and  his 
education,  all  the  fine  feiculties  of  his  soul,  are  regulated  and 
modified,  and  moulded  to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inex- 
orable despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spanish  America  in  1808,  when  the  famous  transactions  of  Bay- 
onne  occurred.    The  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  (for  Spanish 

^A'merica  had  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire)  abdicated  his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive. 
Even  at  this  day,  one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most 
ctjndemn  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  thQ  one  party,  or  .despise 
the  meanness  and  imbecility  of  the  other.  If  the  obligation  of 
ol^edience  and  allegiance  existed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  ifwas  founded  on  the  duty  of  protection  which 
he  owed  them.  Ky  disqualifying  himself  from  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  they  became  released  from  that  obligation.'  The 
monarchy  was  dissolved;  and  each  integral  part -had  a  right  to 
seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new  government 

'  adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor  de  facto 
of  Ferdinand,  recognized  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence.  Thus, 
upon  the  ground  of  strict  right ;  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal 
question,  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved 
by  the  acts  of  the  parent  country  from  the  duty  of  subjection  to 
it,  had  an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  for  thomselves.  But  Mr. 
Clay  took  a  broader  and  a  bolder  position.     Ho  maintained,  that 

.  an  oppressed  people  were  authorized,  whenever  they  could,  to 
rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  was  the  great  principle  of  the 
English  revolution.  It  was  the  great  princij)le  of  our  own.  Vat- 
tel,  if  authority  were   wanting,  expressly  supports^   this    right. 

.  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  founders  of 

our  liberty— say  thai  they  were  rebels— traitors,  and  that  we  are 

at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers,  before  we 

could  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.     Our  revolution 

was  mainly  directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny.    We 

^lad  suffered  comparatively  but  little  ;  we  had,  in  some  respects, 

Ueen  kindly  treated ;  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers  saw, 

1  the  usy^rpation  of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the 

ig  train  of  oppressive  acts  that  were  to  follow.    They  rose; 

•''  breasted  tlie  storm ;  they  conquered  our  freedom.     Spanisli 

nca  for  centuries  has  been  doomed  to  the  nractical  effects  of 
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an  odious  tyranny.    If  we  were  justified,  she  is  more  than  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  no  propagandist  He  would  not  seek 
to  force  upon  other  nations  our  principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they 
did  not  want  them.  He  would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a 
detestable  despotism.  But,  if  an  abused  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple willed  their  freedom;  if  tRey  sought  to  establish  it;  if,  in  troth, 
they  had  established  it,  we  had  a  right,  as  a  sovereign  power,  to 
notice  ihe  fact,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  and  our  interest  re- 
quired. He  would  say,  in  thfe  language  of  the  venerated  father 
of  his  country :  "Born  in  a  land  ol  liberty,  my  anxious  recollec- 
tions, my  sympa^Jietic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresist- 
ibly excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  na- 
tion unfurl  tlie  banners  of  freedom."  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Clay 
said,  that  'vvhenever  he  thought  of  Spanish  America,  the  image 
irresistibly  forced  itself  upon  his  mind  of  an  elder  brother,  whose 
education  had  been  neglected,  whose  person  had  been  abused 
and  maltreated,  and  who  had  been  disinherited  by  the  unkind- 
hess  of  an  uhnatural  parent.  And,  when  he  contemplated  the 
glorious  struggle  which  that  country  was  now  making,  he  thought 
he  beheld  tliat  brother  rising,  by  the  power  and  energy  of  his 
fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly  rank  which  nature,  and  nature's 
God,  intended  for  him. 

If  Spanish  America  were  entitled  to  success  from  the  Justness 
of  her  cause,  we  had  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success ^rom  the 
horrible  character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war. 
More  atrocities  than  tliose  which  had  been  perpetrated  during 
its  existence,  were  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  annals  of  Spain 
herself.  And  history,  reserving  some  of  her  hiackest  pages  for 
tlie  name  of  Morillb,  is  prepared  to  place  him  along  side  of  his 
great  prototype,  the  infamous  desolater  of  the  Netherlands.  He 
who  has  looked  into  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  con-  > 
Btantly  shocked  at  the  revolting  scenes  which  it  portrays;  at  the 
refusal,  on  the  part  (tf  the  commanders  of  the  royal  forces  to 
treat,  on  any  terms,  with  the  other  side;  at  the  denial  of  quar- 
ters ;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold  blood,  of  prisoners ;  at  the  violation 
of  flags,  in  some  cases,  after  being  received  with  religious  cere- 
monies; at  the  instigation  of  slaves  to  rise  against  their  owners: 
and  at  acts  of  wantoh  and  useless  barbarity.  Neither  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other  sex,  nor  the  imbecility  Of  old  age,  nor  the  inno- 
cence of  infante,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacerdotal  charac- 
ter, can  stay  the  arm  of  royal  vengeance.  On  this  subject  he 
begged  leave  to  trouble  the  committee  with  reading  a  few  pas- 
sages from  a  most  authentic  document,  the  manifesto  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  united  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  published  in 
October  last ,  This  was  a  paper  of  the  highest  authority.;  it  was 
an  appeal  to  the  whole  world ;  it  asserted  facts  of  notoriety,  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  was  not  to  be  credited  that  the 
Congress  would  come  forward  with  a  statement  which  was  not 
true,  when  the  means,  if  it  were  false,  of  exposing  their  fabrica- 
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tions^  must  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easy  to  command.  It  was  d. 
document,  in  short,  that  stood  upon  the  same  footing  of  authority 
with  our  own  papers,  promulgated  during  the  revolution  by  our 
Congress.  He  would  add,  that  many  oPthe  facts  which  it  af- 
firmed, were  corroborated  by  most  respectable  historical  testimo- 
ny, which  was  in  his  own  possession.*      » 

♦  The  following  are  the  passages  read  by  Mr.  C. 

**  Memory  shudders  ai  ihe  reciial  of  the  horrors  that  were  then  committed  by  Goy* 
«neche,  in  Cochabamba.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  possible  to  blot  from  remembranc* 
the  naitie'of  thnt  ungrateful  and  blood-thirsty  American ;  who,  on  the  day  of  his  en* 
try,  ordeied  the  vinuiJus  Governor  and  intendant,  Antesana,  to  be  shot;  who,  behold* 
iog  from  tho  balcony  of  his  house  that  infamous  murder,  cried  out  with  a  ferociou* 
vdTce  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  must  not  fire  at  the  head,  because  he  wanted  it  labe 
affixed  to  a  pide ;  and  who,  after  the  head  was  taken  off,  ordered  the  cold  corpse  to  be 
draffged  through  the  streets ;  and,  by  a  barbvous  decree,  placed  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  ite  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  his  unbridled  soldiery,  leaving  them  to  exercise  their 
licentious  and  bnital  sway  during  several  days !  But  iliose  blind  and  cruelly  capri. 
clous  men,  (the  Spaniards,)  rejected  the  mediation  of  England,  and  despfatched  rigor, 
oud  orders  to  all  the  generals,  to  aggravate  the  war,  and  to  punish  us  with  more  severi- 
ty. The  scaffolds  were  every  where  multiplied,  and  invention  was  racked  to  devise 
meanafor  spreading  murder,  distress  and  consternation. 

"  Thenceibrth  they  made  all  possible  efforts  to  Spread  division  amongst  us,  to  incite 
us  to  mutual  extermination ;  they  have  slandered  us  with  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
niesy  accusing  us  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  the  abolition  of  all 
morality,  and  of  introducing  licemiousnes^of  manners.  They  wage  a  religious  war 
against  us,  contriving  a  thousand  artifices  to  distu'rb  and  alarm  the  consciences  of  the 
people,  making  the  Spanish  bishops  issue  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  condemnation, 
Iinblic  excommunications,  and  disseminating,  through  the  medium  of  some  ignorant 
confessor,  fahrft^cal  doctrines  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  By  means  of  these  reli- 
gious discords  hey  hava  divided  faniilies  against  themselves :  they  have  caused  dis- 
affection between  parents  and  children,  tKey  have  dissolved  the  tender  ties  which 
unite  man  and  wife ;  they  have  kpread  rancor  and  implacable  hatred  between  broth- 
ers, most  endeared,  and  they  have  presumed  to  throw  all  nature  into  discord. 

"They  have  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indiscriminately,  to  diminish 
our  numbet^ ;  and,  oa  their  entry  into  towns,  they  have  swept  off  all,  even  the  market 
people,  leading  ihcm  to  the  open  squares,  and  there  shooting  them  one  by  one.  Tlie 
cities  of  Chuquisaca  and  Cochabamba' have  more  than  once  been  the  theatres  of 
thefe  horrid  slaughters.  , 

"  They  have  intermixed  with  their  troojjs  soldiers  of  ours  whom  they  had  taken 
|>r!soner3,  carrying  away  the  officers  in  chains,  to  garrisons  >yhere  it  is  impossible  to 
preierve  health  f(>r  a  year— ih^  have  left  others  ^o  die  in  their  prisons  of  hunger  and 
misery,  and  others  they  have  forced  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  works.  They  have 
exuliinirly  put  to  death  our  bearers  of  flagj  of  truce,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the  black- 
est atrocities  to  our  chiefs,  after  they  had  surrendered ;  as  well  as  to  other  principal 
characters,  in  disregard  of  the  humanity  with  which  we  treated  prisoners;  as  a  nroof 
of  it,  witness  the  deputy  Mutes  of  Potosi,  the  captain  general  Pumacagua,  General 
Augulo,  and  his  brother  commandairt  Munecas  and  other  partizan  chiefs,  who  were 
shot  in  cold  blood,  after  having  been  prisoners  for  several  days. 

•'  They  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives  of  the  town  of 
"Ville-graade,  and  sending  a  basket  full  of  them  a9  presents  to  the  head  quarters. 
They  afterwards  burnt  thai  town,  and  set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Peru, 
and  worse  than  the  worst  of  savages,  shuuiug  the  inhabitants  up  in  the  houses  befbre 
•euing  them  on  fire,  that  they  might  be  burnt  alive. 

"  They  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  unsparing  in  their  mode  of  murder,  but  they 
have  been  void  of  all  morality  and  public  decency,  causing  aged  ecclesiastics  and 
Women  to  be  lashed  to  a  gun,  and  publicly  flogged,  with  the  abomination  of^rst  hav. 
log  them  stripped,  and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  shame,  in  the  presence  of  their 
(ropps. 

"They  established  aa  inquisitorial  system  in  all  these  punishments;  they  have 
seized  on  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  transported  them  across  the  sea,  to  be  judged 
ibr  suspected  crimes,  and  they  have  put  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  death  every 
where,  without  accusation  or  the  form  of  4  trial. 

**  They  have  invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror^in  poisoning  our  water  and 
provisions,  when  they  were  conquered  by  General  Pineto  at  La  Paz,  and  in  return  for 
th^  kindness  with  which  he  treated  them,  after  they  had  surrendered  at  dlscretton, 
Ihey  had  the  barbarity  to  blow  up  the  head<quanen| under  which  they  had  Cffnitmni- 
•d  t  miiae,  and  prepared  a  iiain  beforehand. 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  Indepetidenoe  of  Spanish  America, 
the  United  «States  had  Hie  deepest  interest.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting  his  firm  belief,  mat  there  was  no  question  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  thiscomitry,  Tvhjch  had  ever  arisen,  or  which  he 
could  conceive  as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  had 
so  much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerned  our  politics,  our  com- 
merce, our  navigation.  There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish 
America,  once  independent,  whatever  might  be  the  form  of  ^e 
governments  established  in  its  several  parts,  these  govern- 
ments would  be  animated  by  an  American  feeling,  and  guid- 
ed by  an  American  policy.  They  would  obey  the  laws  of 
the  system  of  the  New  World,  of  which  they  would  compose  a 
part,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the  influ- 
ence of  that  vortex  in  Europe  the  balance  of  power  between  itd 
several  parts,  the  preservation  of  which  had  so  often  drenched 
Europe'  m  blood,  America  is  sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate 
the  nevJr  wars  which  are  to  afflict  that  quarter  of  the  glob^,  as  a 
calm,  if  not  a, cold  and  indifferent  spectator.  In  relation  to  those 
wars,  the  several  parts  ofi  America  will  generally  stand  neutral. 
And  as,  during  the  period  when  they  rage,  it  will  be  important 
that  a  liberal  system  of  neutrality  should  be  adopted  and  observ- 
ed, all  America  will  be  interested  in  maintaining  and  enforcing 
such  a  system.  The  independence  then  of  Spanish  America 
was  the  interest  of  primary  consideration.  Next  to  tliat,  and 
highly  important  in  itselfj  was  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
their  governments.  That  ^vas  a  quesfbiY  however,  for  them  , 
selves.  They  would,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  governments' 
which  were  best  suited  to  their^  condition,  best  calculated  for 
their  happiness.  Anxious  sun  he  was  that  they  should  be  free 
governments,  we  had,  no  right, to  prescribe  for  them.  They 
were,  and  ou;*ht  to  be,  the  sole  judges  for  themselves.  He  wa? 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  they  would  in  most,  if  not  all 
parts  of  their  country,  establish  free  governments.    We  were- 

"  He  has  branded  ns  with  the  stigma  ef  rebels,  the  moment  he  returned  to  Madrid ; 
lie  refused  to  listen  to  our  complaints,  or  to  receive  our  supplications ;  and  as  an  act 
of  extreme  favor,  he  ofTered  us  a  pardon.  He  confirmed  the  viceroys,  governors  and 
generals  wKom  he  found  actually  glutted  with  carnage.  He  declared'  us  guilty  of  a 
fcigh  misdemeanor  for  having  dared  to  frame  a  constitution  for,  our  own  government, 
free  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolute  and  tyrannical  power,  under  which,  we, 
had  groaned  three  centuries-,  a  measure  that  could  be  offensive  only  to  a  prince,  an 
enemy  to  justice  and  beneficence^  and  consequently  unworthy  to  rule  over  us. 

"  He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  his  ministers,  to  equip  large  military  anna- 
menls.  to  be  directed  against  us.  He  caused  numerous  armies  to  be  seat  out,  to  con- 
gummate  the  work  of  devastation,  fire  and  plunder. 

"  He  has  sent  his^generals,  with  certain  decrees  of  pardon,  which  they  publish  to 
deceive  the  ignorant  and  induce  them  to  facilitate  ihair  entrance  into  towns,  whilst 
•  at  the  same  lime  he  has  given  them  other  secret  instructions,  authorizing  them,  as 
soon  as  tney  should  get  possession  of  a  place,  to  hang,  burn,  confiscate  and  sack ;  lo 
encourage  private  assassinations— and  to  commit  eVery  species  of  injury  in  their  - 
power,  against  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  iii  his  pretended  pardon.  It  is 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  that  the  heads  of  patriot  officers,  prisoners,  are  • 
fixed  up  in  the  highways,  that  they  beat  and  stoned  to  death  a  commandant  of  iighfc- 
iroops,  and  that,  after  having  killed  Colonel  Camugo,  in  the  same  manner  by  tbd 
liandstif  the  indecent  Centeno,  they  cut  off  his  head  and  sent  it  as  a  T;)re«enl  to  Qnxtf 
eratf*aauela,  telUijg  him  it  WM  MOiracle  of  the  virgia  of  the  Carmelit«»," 
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their  great  example.  Of  us  they  canstandy  spok^  an  of  brotheim 
harlng  a  -eimllar  origio.  t'hey  adopted  our  priucij^es,  copiel* 
our  institutions,  and,  m  many  instances,  employed  tfie  very  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  our  revolutionary  papers.  [Here  Mr. 
Clay  read  a  passage  from  the  manifesto  before  cited.* J  But  it  ia^ 
sometimes  said  that  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  superstitious  to' 
admit  of  the  existence  of  free  government  This  char^  of  ig^ 
norance  is  oflen  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually  ignorant 
of  the  real  condition  of  that  people.  He  denied  the  alleged  fact, 
of  ignorance ;  he  denied  the  inference  from  that  fact,  if  it  were 
true,  that  they  wanted  capacity  for  free  government ;  and  he  re? 
fused  his  assent  to  the  further  conclusion,  if  the  fact  were  true^ 
and  the  inference  just^  that  we  were  to  be  indifferent  to  their 
fate.  All  the  writers  of  the  most  established  authority,  Depona,  ^ 
Humboldt,  and  others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the  people  of  opan- 

.  ish  America,  great  quickness,  genius,  and  particular  aptitude  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  exact  sciences;  and  others  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  cultivate.  In  astronomy,  geology,  miner- 
alogy, chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  they  arq.  allowed  to  make  disting^ 
uished  proficiency.'  They  justly  boast  of  their  Abzate,  Velas- 
uues,  and  Gama,  and  ower  illustrious  contributors  to  science. 
They  have  nine  universities,  emd  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is 
affirmed  by  Humboldt,  that  there  are  more  solid  scientific  estab 

.  lishments  than  in  any  city  even  of  North  America.  He  would 
refer  to  the  message  of  tlie  supreme  director  of  La  Plata,  which  ^ 
he  would  hereafter  have  occasion  to  use  for  another  purpose,  as 
ft  model  of  fine  composition  of  a  state  paper,  chailenginff  a  com- 
parison with  any,  the  most  celebrated  that  ever  issued  from  <t]^ 
pens  of  Jefierson  or  Madison.  Grentlemen  would  egregiously 
err  if  they  formed  their  opinions  of  the  present  moral  condition 
of  Spanish  America,  from  what  it  was  under  the  debasing  syiEK 
tem  of  Spain.  The  eight  years'  revolution  in  which  it  has  been 
engaged,  has  already  produced  a  powerful  efiect 

Education  had  been  attended  to,  and  genius  developed.  [Here 
Mr.  C.  read  a  passage  from  the  ColoniS  Journal,  puolisheii  last 
summer  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  on 
that  side, of  the  question,  could  hardly  be  suj^aed  to  existf] 
The  fact  was  not  .therefore  true,  that  the  imputed  ignorance  ex* 
isted;  but,  if  it  did,,  he  repeated  that  he  disputed  the  inference. 

*  '■  Hftvins;  ihon  ^eon  ihuj  itrip^llail  by  ihe  Spaniards  and  their  king,  we  have  cal* 
cataUidali  ihci  cttnseqiif rices,  a^nd  hivt^  c.i instituted  oarselves  independent,  prepared 
%a  GiKPrci^F^  thq  liehi  of  naiure  u>  d'eft^ini  juirielves  acainst  the  ravages  of  tynmnyt  et 
ihft  rEik  of  our  honor,  our  [ivra  an*i  fctnuni.  We  nave  sworn  k»  the  only  Icing  we 
ackti'>w1('Llijf ,  111?  su^»r^rnp  JkJ{lf  e  ^1  tbt?  w -rid,  that  we  will  not  aoandonthe  cause  of  . 
Jiifltiee ;  iliiiir  wr<  will  bni  Buffer  the  couiur^  which  he  has  given  us  to  be  buried  io 
ni^QSt  ami  inundnteil  with  blotnl,  bj  tho  UaiAb  of  the  executioner,"  &o. 

t  '•^  As  Anciii  OB  ihe  pcD}ert  uf  re  vt^luiiDci  [irose  on  the  shoresof  La  Plata,  genius  and 
taTL'nLoxliihJLnLl  t]\mT  Uilluen^e;  ih^  capncLiy  of  the  people  became  manifi»ii,  and  the 
ifiDuii  of  ii^quMn^  knowl^^n  w^rs  mrrm  made  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  youths  As 
^  tfl  the*  w»n^ nr  lit*'  inevitable  lnterrti|Hk>n  of  aflhinhava  allowed,  everv  thiMhet 
bean  di>jie  va  diMpmlnate  tiiu^fuL  lulijritiAiiati.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  Indeed 
mH  with  same  ncciulonai  Qhef.k»;  hut  in  Buenos*  Ayres  al6ne  as  many  pertodlMi 
works w«tk1ylisiie&v[iiiLapr««iuiaSpatasAd PorUi^ put tcfetber J*  .  > 
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li  was  the  i^ctrine  of  thrones,  that  man  was  too  ignotantto  go«»» 
era  himselfl  ff heir  paVtiscuui  assert  his  incapacity  in  reference 
to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot  command  universal  assent  to  ib» 
proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  as  to  particular  nations;  and  oar 
priae  and  our  presumption  too  often  make  converts  of  us.  Mr. 
>CIay  contended  that  it  was  to  arraign  the  dispositions  of  Provi* 
deilce  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  had  created  beings  incapabte 
of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by  kings.  He 
contended  that  self  government  was  the  natural  government  of 
man,  and  he  referred  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  If  he 
were  to  speculate  in  Inrpotheses  unfavorable  to  human  liberty, 
Us  should  he  founded  rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or 
density  of  popmation.  Crowded  together  in  compact  masses, 
even  if  they  were  philosophers,  the  contagion  of  the  passions  is 
communicated  and  c^aught,  and  the  effect  too  often,  he  admitted, 
was  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  Dispersed  over  such  an  immense 
space  as  that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America  were 
spread,  ^eir  physical,  and  he  oelieved  also  their  moral  oonditio% 
both  favored  their  liberty. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  Mr.  Clay  said,  they  Worship- 
pe4*thp  same  Grod  with  us.  Their  prayers  were  offered  up  m 
their  tAiples  to  the  same  Redeemer,  whose  intercession  we  ex- 
pected to  save  us.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the  Catholic  re-, 
ligion  unfavorable  to  freedom.  All  religions  united  with  govern- 
ment were  more  or  less  inimical  to  liberty.  All  separated  from 
government  were  compatible  with  liberty.  If  the  people  of 
Spanish  America  had  not  already  gone  as  far,  in  religious  tolera-- 
tioh  as  we  had,  the  difference  in  their  condition  from  ours  should 
not  be  forgotten.  EJvery  thing  was  progressive ;  and,  in  time  he 
hoped  to  see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  our  example.  But, 
grant  that  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are  ignor^t  and  in- 
competent for  tree-  government,  to  whom  is  that  ignorance  to  be 
ascribed  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  execrable  system  of  Spain,  which  she 
seeks  ag^n  to  establish  and  to  perpetuate  ?  So  far  from  chilling  . 
our  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our  solicitude  for  our  unfortunate 
brethren.  It  ought  to  animate  us  to  desire  the  redemption  ^f  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  unborn  millions  from  the  brutifj^g  effects 
of  a  system  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
ana  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts.  He  would  invoke  the 
spirits  of  our  depetrted  fathers.  Was  it  for  yourselves  only  that 
you  nobly  fought  7  No,  no !  It  was  the  chains  that  were  forging 
for  your  posterity  that  made  you  fly  to  arms,  and  scattering  th^ 
elements  of  t^ese  chains  to  the  winds,  you  transmitted  to  us  the 
rich  Inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  (exclusive^  those  of  the 
islanda)  are  estimated  in  the  valuable  little  woi^  of  M.  Torres 
deserving  to  be  better  known,  at  about  eighty-one  milliobs  or 
dollars.  Of  these  more  than  three-fourths  consist  of  the  precious 
metals.  ,  The  residue  ar^  cocoa,  coffee,  oochineal,  sugar,  and 
come  other  aartideau    No  natioa  ever  offered  richer  ooBunoditiei. 
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in  exchange.  It  ^as  of  no  material  consequence  that  we  prc^ 
duced  but  little  that  Spanish  America  wanted.  Cbmmerce,  as  it 
actually  exisjs,  in  the  hands  of  maritime  states,  was  no  longer 
confined  to  a  mere  barter,  between  any  two  states,  of  their  re- 
spective productions.  It  rendered  tributary  to  its  interests  the 
commodities  of  all  quarters  of  the  world.  .So  il  .it  a  rich  Ameri-' 
can  cargo,  or  the  contents  of  an  American  commercial  warehouse, 
presented  you  with  whatever  was  rare  or  valuable  in  every  part 
,  of  the  globe.  Con  merce  was  not  to  be  judged  by  its  results  in 
transactiona  with  one  nation  only.  Unfavorable  balances  exist- 
ing with  one  state  are  made  up  by  contrary  balances  with  other 
states.  And  its  true  value  should  be  tested  by  ij^  totality  of  it» 
operations.  Our  greatest  trade — that  with  Great  Britain,  iudged 
by  the  amount  of  what  we  sold  for  her  consumption,  -and  what 
we  bought  of  her  for  ours,  would  be  pronounced  ruinous.  But 
the  unfavorable  balance  was  covered  by  the  profits  of  trade  with 
other  nations.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the  daring  enterprizc  of 
our  merchants.  The  precious  metals  are  in  South  America,  and 
they  will  command  the  articles  wanted  in  South  America,  which 
will  purchase  them.  Our  navigation  will  be  benefitted  by  the 
transportation,  and  our  country  will  realize  the  mercantile  pro- 
fits. Already  the  item  in  our  exports  of  Americaji  manuRictures 
is  respectable.  They  go  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
Spanish  America.  This  item  is  constantly  augmenting.  And 
he  would  again,  as  he  had  on  another  occasion,  ask  gentlemen 
to  elevate  themselves  to  the  actual  importance  and  greatness 
of  our  republic ;  to  reflect,  like  true  American  statesmen,  that 
we  were  not  legislating  for  the  present  day  only;  and  to  cour 
template  this  country  in  its  march  to  true  greatness,  when  mil- 
lions and  millions  will  be  added  to  our  population,  and  when  the 
increased  productive  industry  will  furnish  an  infinite  variety  of 
fabrics  for  foreign  consumption,  in  order  to  supply  our  own 
wants.  The  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  has  hitherijo 
been  principally  made  through  the  circuitous  channel  5f  Cadiz. 
No  one  can  foresee  all  the  e&cts  which  will  result  from  a  direct 
distribution  of  them  from  the  mines  which  produce  them.  One 
of  these  effects  will  probably  be  to  give  us  the  entire  command 
of  the  Indian  trade.  The  advantage  we  have  on  the,  map.  of 
the  world  over  Europe,  in  that  respect,  is  prodigious.  Again, 
if  England,  persisting  in  her  colonial  monopoly,  continued  to 
occlude  her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  to  us,  and  we  should,  as  he  * 
contended  we  ought,  meet  her  system  by  a  countervaihng  mea- 
sure, Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  and  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  would  afford  us  all  we  get  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies. He  confessed  that  he  despaired,  for  the  present,  of  adopt- 
ing that  salutary  measure.  It  was  proposed  at  the  last  session, 
and  postponed.  It  was  during  the  present  session  again  pro- 
posed, and,  he  feared,  would  be  again  postponed.  He  saw,  and 
he  owned  it  with  infinite  regret,  a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  country  infinitely  below  that  which  belonged  to  the 
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cotintiy.  It  wa$  perhaps  the  moral  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  the  late  war.  We  are  alarmed  ai  dangers,  we  know  not 
what ;  by  spectres  conjured  up  by  our  own  vivid  imaginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up.  We  shrug  our  shoulders, 
talk  of  restrictions,  non-intercourse,  embargo,  commercial  war- 
fare, make  long  faces,  and— postpone  theoill.  The  time  will 
however  come,  must  come,  when  this  country  will  not  submit  to 
a  commerce  with  the  British  colonies  upon  the  terms  which  Eng- 
kmd  alone  prescribes.  And,  he  repeated,  that,  when  it  arrived, 
Spanish  America  would  afford  us  an  ample  substitute.  Then, 
as  to  our  navigation;  gentlemen  should  recollect  that,  if  reason- 
ing from  past  experience  were  safe  for  the  future,  our  great 
commercial  rival  will  be  in  war  a  greater  number  of  years  than 
she  will  be  in  peace.  .Whenever  she  shall  be  at  war,  and  we 
are  in  peace,  our  navigation,  being  free  from  the  risks  and  in- 
surance incident  to  war,  we  shall  engross  almost  the  whole 
transportation  of  the  Spanish  American  commei*ce.  For  he  did 
not  believe  that  that  country  would  ever  have  a  considerable 
marine.  Mexico,  the  most  populous  part  of  it,  had  but  two  ports, 
La  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulca,  and  neither  of  them  very  ^ood. 
Spanish  America  had  not  the  elements  to  construct  a  marine. 
It  wanted,  and  must  always  want,  hardy  seamen.  He  did  not 
believe  that,  in  ,the  present  improved  state  of  navigation,  any 
nations  so  far  south  would  ever  make  a  figure  as  maritime  pow- 
ers. If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient  times,  and  some  other 
states  or  a  later  period,  occasionally  made  great  exertions  on 
the  water,  it  must  oe  recollected  that  they  were  principally  on  a 
small  theatre,  arid  in  a  totally  different  state  of  the  art  of  navi- 
gation, or  when  there  was  no  competition  from  northern  states. 

He  was  aware  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  which  he  had 
been  endeavoring  to  manifesit,  that  this  country  had  in  the  inde-  * 
pendence  of  Spanish  America,  it  was  contended  that  we  should 
find  that  coimtry  a  great  rival  in  agricultural  productions. — 
There  was  something  so  narrow  and  selfish  and  grovelling  in 
this  argument,  if  founded  in  fact,  something  so  unworthy  the 
magnanimity  bf  a  great  and  a  generous  people,  that  he  con- 
fessed he  had  scarcely  patience  to  notice  it  But  it  was  not  true 
to  any  extent  Of  th^  eighty  odd  millions  of  exports,  only  about 
one  million  and  a  half  consisted  of  an  article  which  might  comq 
into  competition  with  us,  and  that  was  qotton.  The  tobacco 
which  Spain  derived  from  her  colonies  was  chiefly  produced  in 
her  islands.  Bread  stuffs  could  no  where  be  raised  and  brought 
to  market  in  any  amoimt  materially  affecting  us.  The  taole 
lands  of  Mexico,  owing  to  their  elevation,  were,  it  was  true^  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain;  but  the  expense  and  difficulty 
of  getting  it  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  action  of  the  intense 
heat  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  the  only  port  of  exportation,  must  alwa}^ 
prevent  Mexico  from  being  an  alarming  competitor.  Spamsh 
America  was  capable  of  producing  articles  so  much  more  valu%- 
7*.-' 
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ble  than  those  which  we  raised,  that  it. was  not  probable  thev 
would  abandon  a  more  profitable  for  a  less  advantageous  cxSr 
tore,  to  come  into  competition  with  us.  The  West  India  islands 
were  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton  j  and  yet  the  more 
valuable  culture  of  coffee  and  sugar  was  constantly  preferred. 
Again,  Providence  had  so  ordered  it,  that,  with  regard  to  coun- 
tries producing  articles  apparently  similar,  there  was  some  pe- 
culiarity, resulting  from  cumate,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that 
gave  to  each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  wants  and 
consumption  of  mankind.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent, 
La  Plata  and  Chili,  was  too  remote  to  rival  us. 

The  immense  country,  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  it» 
branches,  had  a  peculiar  interest,  which  he  trusted  he  should  be 
excused  for  noticing.  Having  but  the  single  vent  of  New-Or- 
leans, for  all  the  surplus  produce  of  their  industry,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  would  have  a  greater  security  for  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  that  outlet,  if  the  independence  of  Mexico  upon 

-  any  European  power  were  effected.  Such  a  power,  ownicg 
at  the  same  time  Cuba,  the  great  key  of  the  golf  of  Mexico, 
and  al^  the  shores  of  that  gulf,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
between  the  Perdido  and  flie  Rio  del  Norte,  must  have  a  power- 
ful command  over  our  interests.  Spain,  it  was  true,  was  not  a 
dangerous  neighbor  at  present,  but,  m  the  vicissitudes  of  stales, 
her  power  might  be  again  resuscitated. 

Mr.  C.  continued.  Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
triots was  just,  and  that  we  had  a  great  interest  in  its  successful 
issue,  he  would  next  inquire  what  course  of  policy  it  becarne  us 
to  adopt.  He  had  already  declared  that  to  be  one  of  strict  and 
impartial  neutrality.  It  was  not  necessary  for  their  interests,  it 
was  not  expedient  for  our  own,  that  we  should  take  part  in  the 
war.  All  they  demanded  of  us  was  a  just  neutrality.  It  was 
compatible  with  this  pacific  policy — it  was  required  by  it,  tliat 
we  snould  recognize  any  est£U)Iished  government,  if  tliere  were 
any  established  government  in  Spanish  America.     Recognition 

'  alone,  without  aid,  was  no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  was, 
not  because  of  the  recognition,  but  because  of  the  aid,  as  aid, 
without  recognition,  was  cause  of  war.  The  tnith  of  these 
propositions  he  would  maintain  upon  principle,  by  the  practice 
of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage  of  our  own.    There  waa  no 

•  common  tribunal,  among  nations,  to  pronounce  upon  the  fact 
ofi  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each  power  does  and  must 
judge  for  itself.  It  was  an  attribute  of  sovereignty  so  to  judge. 
A  nation,  in  exerting  this  incoUtestible  right— in  pronouncing 
upon  the  indejjendence,  in  fact,  of  a  new  state,  takes  no  part  in 
the  war.  It  gives  neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor  money.  It  merely 
pronounces  that,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  any 
relations,  or  to  support  any  intercourse,  with  the  new  power, 
that  power  is  capable  of  maintaining  those  relations,  and  author- 
izing that  intercourse.  Martens  and  other  publicists  lay  down 
these  principles.  > 
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When  the  United  Provinces  formerly  severed  themselves  from 
Spain,  it  was  about  eighty  years  before  their  independence  wa» 
finally  recognized  by  Spain.  Before  that  recognition,  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  had  been  received  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe  into 
the  family  of  nations.  It  is  true  that  a  war  broke  out  between 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  but  it  proceeded  from  the  aid  which  she 
determined  to  give,  and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance, 
he  believed,  could  it  be  shown,  from  authentic  history,  that  Spain 
made  war  upon  any  pov/er  on  the  sole  ground  that  such  power 
had  acknowledged,  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  after  France  ' 
had  given  us  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
alhance  with  ust— a  treaty  by  Avliich  she  guarantied  our  in- 
dependence— that  England  declared  war.  Holland  also  was 
charged  by  England  with  favoring  our  cause,  and  deviating 
from  the  hne  of  strict  neutrality.  And,  when  it  was  perceived  that 
•she  was  moreover  about  to  enter  mto  a  treaty  with  us,  England 
declared  war.  Even  if  it  were  shown  that  a  proud,  haughty  and 
powerful  nation,  like  England,  had  made  war  upon  other  provinces 
on  the  ground  of  a  mere  recognition,  the  single  example  could 
not  alter  the  public  law,  or  shake  the  strength  of  a  clear  principle. 

But  what  had  been  our  uniform  practice  ?  We  had  constantly 
proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  government  de  facto  was 
that  w^' could  alone  notice.  Whatever  form  of  gQ vernment  any 
society  of  people  adopts ;  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their 
sovereign,  we  consider  that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the 
one  to  be  acknowledged  by  us.-  We  have  invariably  abstained 
from  assuming  a  right  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  de  ju^ 
re,  and  against  the  sovereign  de  facto.  That  is  a  question  for 
the  nation  in  which  it  arises  to,  determine.  And  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  sovereign  de  facto  is  the  sovereign  dejure.  Our 
Own  revolution  stands  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  a  people  to 
change  their  rulers.  He  did  not  maintain  that  every  immature 
revolution — every  usurper,  before  his  power  was  consolidated, 
was  to  be  acknowledged  by  us ;  but  that  as  soon  as  stability  ana 
order  were  maintained,  no  matter  by  whom,  we  always  had  con- 
sidered, and  ought  to  consider  the  actual  as  the  true  government 
General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madisofa,  had  all,  whilst 
they  were  respectively  presidents,  acted  on  these  principles. 

In  the  case  of  the  French  republic,  Gen.  Washington  did  not 
wait  until  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him 
the  example  of  acknowledging  it,  but  accredited  a  minister  at 
once.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  received  before  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  was  considered  as  established.  It  will 
be  found,  in  Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  that  when  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a  minister  from  the  French  republic  was  about  to 
present  himself.  President  Washington  submitted  a  nuniber  of 
questions  to  his  cabinet  for  their  consideration  and  advice,  otm 
of  which  was,  whether,  upon  the  reception  of  the  minister,  he 
should  be  notined  that  America  would  suspend  vthe  execution  of 
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-  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries  until  France  had  an  es- 
tablished government    Gen.  Washington  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  were  to  be  considered  as 
the  legitimate,  sovereigns  of  France,  and  if  the  revolution  was 
to  be  regarded  as  unauthorized  resistance  to  their  sway.    He 
baw  France,  in  fact,  under  the  government  of  those  who  had  sub- 
verted the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  acknowledged  the  ac- 
tual government.    During  Mr*  JefFerson*s  and  Mr.  Madison's 
administrations,  when  the  Corles  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
respectively  contended  for  the  crown,  those  enlightened  states- 
.  men  said,  we  will  receive  a  minister  from  neitlier  party ;  settte 
the  question  between  yourselves,  and  we  vnll  acknowledge  the 
party  that  prevails.    We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  feuds; 
whoever  an  Spain  acknowledges  as  her  sovereign,  is  the  only  , 
•sovereign  with  whom  We  can  maintain  any  relations.    Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, it  is  understood,  considered  whether  he  should  not  receive 
a  minister  from  both  parties,  and  finally  decided  against  it,  be^ 
cause  of  the  inconveniences  to  this  country,  which  might  result 
from  the  double  representation  of  another  power.    As  soon  as 
the  French  armies  were  expelled  from  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, still  acting  on  the  principle  of  the  government  de  facto,  re- 
ceived the  present  minister  from  Spain.    During  all  the  phases 
of  the  French  government,  republic,  directory,  consuls,  consul 
for  life,  emperor,  king,  emperor  again,  king,  our  government  has  . 
uniformly  received  the  minister. 

If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca, deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  we  were  morally  and 
politically  bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unless  we  renounced  all  the 
principles  which  ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  had  guided 
our  councils.  Mr.  C.  then  undertook  to  show,  that  the  united 
provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  possessed  such  a  government 
Its  lirnits,  he  said,  extending  from  the  south  Atlantic  ocean  to  tie 
Pacific,  embraced  a  territory  €qual  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
certainly  equal  to  it,  exclusive  of  Louisiana.  Its  population  was 
about  three  millions,  more  than  equal  to  ours  at  the  commence- 
i^ent  of  our  revolution.  That  population  was  a  hardy,  enterpri- 
sing and  gallant  pdpulation.  The  estabhshments  of  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres  had,  during  diflferent  periods  of  their  history, 
been  attacked  by  the  French,  Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  English 
and  Spanish  5  and  such  was  the  martial  character  of  the  people,  , 
that  in  every  instance  the  attack  had  been  repulsed.  In  1807, 
General  Whitlocke,  commanding  a  powerful  English  army,  was, 
admitted,  under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  demonstrated  inimical  designs, 
he  was  driven  by  the  native  and  unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres 
from  the  country.  Buenos  Ayres  had,  during  now  nearly  eight 
years,  been  in  point  of  fact  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government 
The  capital,  containing  more  than  sixty  thousand  inhabitants, 
has  never  been  once- lost  As  early  as  1811,  the  regency  of  Old 
Spain  made  war  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  c^equence  eub- 
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pcqiiently  was,  the  capture  of  a  Spfmish  enny  iii  "Monte  Video, 
eqinj  io  that  of  Burgoyne.    This  governmeiit  has  now,  in  excd-' 

.  lent  discipline,  three  well  appointed  armies,  with  the  most  abun- 
dant rrtaterial  of  war ;  the  army  of  Chili— the  ^my  of  Peru,  and 

.the  army  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  The  first  under  Scm  Martin,  has- 
conquered  Chili ;  the  -eecond  i^  penetrtxting  in  a  north-western  . 

V  direction  froliij  Buenos  Ayres,  into  the /vice-royalty  of  Peru;  and 
accofdinsr  to  the  last  accounts,  hai  jrednced  the  ancient  seat  of 
empire  o?  the  Incas.    The  third  remains  at  BuenoffAyres  to  op- 

.  ^ose  any  force  which  Spain  may  send  against  it    To  show  th^ 

condition  of  the  country  in  July  last  Mr."  C.  again  called  the  at- 

'    tentipn  of  the  committee  to  the  message  of  the  supreme  directw, 

.    delivered. t^  the  Congress  of  the  United  Provinces.    It  was  a 

paper  of  the  same  authentic  character  with  the  speech  of  ttie . 

fang  of  Englfmd  on  opening  his  parliament,  or  the  message  of 

^  the  President  of  tlie  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of 
Congress.*     There  was  .a  spnit  of  bold  confidence  running 

■  •The  foUpwilkf  are  ihip  passage* read  by  Mr.  Olay.  •       • 

"The  army  qf  this  capital  "was  organized  at  the  same  time  with  ihoee  of  the  Anded 
and  of  the  interior;  the  reffular  Ibrce  has  been  nearly  doubled :  thje  militia  has  made 
gTf  5tt  progress  in  mibury  disci ;)Vine ;  our  slave  pQpulatlon  has  been  formed  into  bat- 
talion^, and  taught  the  military  art  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  cbodition.  The  . 
capital^^is  tmdejr  no  a'pprehensifm  ihat  an  army  'of  ten  thousand  men*can  sh&ke  ib 
liberties,  and  should  the  Fen insnlarians  send  o^instus  thrice  thai  number,  ampto 
provisiofp  has  been  made  lb  receive  them.  '  "  ' 

•  "  Oiir  na'vy'has  beefn.  fostered  in  all  its  branched.  The  scarcity  of  meaiM  under 
.  idiiph  we  labored  until  now,  has  not  prevented  us  fifom  undertaking  very  considenu 
ble  operations,  with  respect  to  the  national  resself;  all  of  them  have  been  repaired, 
.  and  olj^ers  have  been  purchased  and  armed,  fur  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  riveri  f 
,  vprovisions  have  been  made,  should  necfssity  require  it,  for  arming  many  more,  sp 
.  that  the  enemy  will  not  find  himsplf  secure  from  put  reprisahi  even  upon  the  ocean.    ■ 

"Our  military  forte,  at  every  point.Which  it  occupies, )J6em«  lo  be  animated  With 
the  same  apirit ;  ita  tactics  are  uniform,  and  iiave  undergone  a  lapid-  improvement 
from  the  science  of  experience,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  wAriike  nations. 

"  Our  arsenals  have  been  replenished  with  arms,  and  a  sufficient  store  of  cannon 
and  .munitions  of  war  have'been  provided  to  maintain  the  contest  for  many  years;  and 
this,  afler  having  supplied  articles  of  every  description  10  those  districts,  which  have 
not  as  yet  come  mto  thp  union,  but  whose  connexion  with  us  has  been  only  intereepi> 
ed  by  reason,  of  our  past  misfortunes.  ". 

**Our  legions  daily  receive  considerable  augmentations  from  newlevieh;  all  our 
preparations  have  been  made,  as. though  wd  wei;p  about  to  ebtec  upon  the  contest 
anew.  Until  now,  the  vasinese  of  our  reBourcts  was  unknown  to  us,  and  .our  ene-. 
.tniesntay  contemplate,  with  deep  mortification  4nd  despair,  the  present  flourisbini; 
•tale  of  these  provinces  after  so  many  devastations. 

"Whilst  thus  occupiediin  providing  ibr  our  safety  within,  and  prenating  forasBaulU 
fn>m  without,  other'object^  of  solid  interests  have  not  been  neglected,  and  which  hiib* 
ertu  wbre  ihotrrfht  to  oppose  intfunpnountabl©  obstacles.  • 

^*  Our  9yirt^m  of  finance  haU  hitherto  been' on  a  footirtg  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
Mofaitiug  supply  of  otir  wanta,  and  still  more  to  the  liquidation  of  the  immense  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  in  former  years.  An  uftremitted  application  to  this  oIk 
ject  has  enabled  qie  to  create  the  means  of  satisfying  the  creditons  of  the  state,  who 
had  already^abandoned  their  debts  as  lost,  as  well  as  to  devise  a  fixed  mode^  by  which  * 
the  taxes  may  be  made  to  fall  equally  and*-  indirectly  on  the  whole  mass  of  9ur  po^i»- 
lation ;  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this  operation,  that  it  has  been* effected  in  despite ' 
fvf  the  writings  by  whr6h.  it  was  auacked,  and  which  are  but  little  creditable  to  the 
iatelHgence  and  good  intentions  of  their  authors.  At  no  other  period  harve  the  pablic 
exigences  .beed  so  punctually  sooplied,  nor  have  more  important  works  been  1Ulde^ 
token.  • 

**  The  people,  moreover,  have  be^n  relieved  from  many  burdens,  which  being  paN 
lisl,  or  coaiiued  to  particular  classes,  had  occasioned  vexatk>n  and  disgust.  Other  vex* 

7*    .  ■  . 
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through  this  fin§  state  paper,  which  nothing  but  conscious  streng^ 
could  coramunicatei^  Their  annies,  their  majgazines,  tfieir  finan* 
ces,  were  on  the  most  sqlid  and  respectable  footing.  And,  amidst 
all  the  cares  ot  waY,  and  those  incident  to  the  consolidation  of 

•  Aeir  new  institutions,  leisure  was  found  to  promote  the  interests. 
oi  science,  and  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  It  was 
true,  that  the  first  part  of  the  message  portrayed  scenes  of  diffi- 
culty ^nd  commotion,  th,e  usttal  atten4ants  upon  revolution.  The 
very  avowarof  they  troubles  manifested,  however,  that  they  were 
subdued.  And  what  state,  passing  through  thte  agitations  of  a 
great  revolution,  was  free  from  them?  We  had  our  tories,  our 
intrigues,  oiir  factions.  More  than  oncq  were  the  affections  of 
tiie  country,  and  the  confidence  of  our  councild^  attempted  tQ  he  . 

,  shaken  in*the  great  father  of  our  liberties.  Not  a  ^anish  bay- 
onet remains  within  Ihe  immense  extent  of  the  territories  of  La 
Plata  to  contest  the  authority  of  the  actual  government  It  is 
free,  it  is  independent—it  is  sovereign.  It  manages  the  interests 
of  the  society  that  submits  to.  its  ^way.  It  is  ciapable  of  ihain- 
:taining  the  rSlations  between  thaf^ society  and  other  nations. 

Are  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles, to  acknow-^ 
ledge  this  new  republic?  ,  If  we  do  not  who  will?  Are  we  to 
expect  that  kings  will  set  us  the  eiarople  of  acknowledging  *the 
only  republic  on  earth,  except  our  owtt?^  We  receive,  promptly 
deceive,  a  minister  from  ivhatever  king  sends  us  one.  •  From  the , 
great  powers,  and  tlie  little  powers,  we  accredit  ministers.  We 
do  more: 'we  hasten  to  reciprocate  the  compliment;  and  an^c- 
lous  to  manifest  our  gratitude  for  royal  civility,  we  send ;  for  a 
minister  (as  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands)  of  the.' 
lowest  grade,  -one  of  the  higliest  rank  recognized  by  our  laws, 

ations  Scarcely  less-  grievous,  Vrill  by  degrees  be  also  suppressed,  avoidins  as  far  as 
(Possible  a  recurrence  to  loans,  which  have  drawn  after  Ihem  th6  most  fatal  conser 
quences  to  states.  Should  we,  however,  be  compelled  lo  resort  to'«uch  expedients, 
the  lenders  will  not  see  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  their  >d varices. 

"  Many  undertakings  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  advancement  of  the  general     » 
prosperjty.    Such  has  b6en  the  re-establishing  of  the  college,  heretofore- named  Saa 
Carlos,  but  hereafter  to  De  called  the  l/nion  of  the  South,  as  a  point  designated  for  the 
dissemination  of  learning  to  the  yoOth  of  <very  pan  of  the  state,  on  the  mMt  exten- 
sive scale,  for  the  attainment  of  which  object  the  government  is  Sit  the  present  mo-. 

•  Vnent  engaged  in  p^iitin^  in  practice  every  possible  diligence.    It  will  not  be  long 
before  these  nurseries  will  flourish,  in  which  the  liberal  and  exact  sciences  will  be  . . 
cultivated,  in  which  the  hearts  of  those  yoUng  ipen  will  be  formed,  who  are  destined 

dt  some  futurp  day  to  add  new  splendor  to  our  country. 

"  Such  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  military  depot  on  the  frontier,  .with  its  siia- 
cious  magazine,  a  necessary  measure  to  gu^rd  us  from  }ut\ixe  dangers,  a  work  which 
does  more  honor  to  the  prudent  foresight  of  our  country,  as  it  was  undertaken  in  the 
moment  Of  its  prosperous  fortunes,  a  measure  which  must  give  more  occasion  for  re- 
•flection  to  our  enemies,  than  they  can  impose  upon  us  by  their  boastings.  • 

'*Fellow-citi?ens,  we  ewe  jour  unhappy  teversess  and  calamities  to  the  depraving 

•  system  of  our  aitdent  mietropolis,  which  in  condemning  us  to  the  obscurity  ahd  op- 
probrium of  the  most  degraded  destiny,  has  sown  with  thorns  the  path  that  conducts 
lis  to  liberty.  •  Tell  tl^at  metiropolis  that  even  she  may  glory  in  your  workfr !  Already 
have  you  cleared  all  the  rocks,  escaped  every  danger,  and  conducted  these  provinces 
t»  the  flourishing  condition  in  which' we  now  behold  thetn.  Let  the  enemies  of  your  - 
name  contanplate  witli  despair  the  energies  of  your  yirtues,  jind  let  the  natibns  kc- 
knowledge  that  you  already  appertain  to  their  illustrious  rank.  Let  us  felicitate  ouf- 
selves  on  the  blessings  we  have  already  obtained,  and  let  us  show  to  the  world  tltti- 
we  have  leirned  to  profit  by  the  experienQO  of  •our  past  misfoHunes." 
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We  were  the  natural  head  of  the  American  ftgniljr.    He  would.  ■ 
not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs   of  Europe.  .  "We  wisely*  kept 
aloof  from  their  broils.     He  would  not  even  intermeddle  m  ' 
those  of  other  parts  of  America,  farther  than  tb  exert  the  incon*  * 

.  lestible.  rights  appertaining  to  us  as  a  free,  sovereigiL  and  inde* 

,p^ent  power ;  and,  he  contended,  1i^  the  acc^£tingof  a  mi- 
nister from  the  new  /epublic  was  si^ch  a  right  We  were  bound 
to  receive  their  minister^-if  we  meant  to  be  really  neutral.  If 
the  royal  belligerent wiere  represented  and  heard  at  omr  govern- 
ment, Ae  republiban  belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard.  Oth^  • 
erwise,  one  party  would  be  m  the  condition  of  the  poor  patriots 
who  were  tried  ea:parte,the,oitier  day  in  the  Supreme  Court,  with- 
out counsel,  without  friends.  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  conge,  or  receive  the  - 
reDublicanminiater.  Unletes  you  do  so^  your  neutrality  is  noniinal.    ' 

Mr.  C.  next  proceeded-  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a 
jretognition  of  the  new  repiiblic.    Will  it  involve  us  in  war  with  , 
Spain?    He  had  shown,  he  trusted,  successfuily  shown,  that 
there  was  no  jdst  cause*  ol=  war  to  Sp^in.     Being  no  cause  of 
war,'  we  had.  no  right  to,  eipect  that  war  would  ensue.   If  Spain, 
without  cause,  would  make  war,  she  may  make  *it  whether  we., 
do  or  do  not  acktiowled^e  the  republic.    But  she  would  not,  be- 
cause she  could  not,  make  war  against  up.    He  called  the  atten-- 
tipn  of  the  committee,  tb  a  report  of  ,the  n^nister  of  the  HcCcienda    . 
Jo  the  king*  of  Spain,  presem^d  about  eight  month*  ago.    A   * 
more  beggarlv  account  of  empty  boxes,  Mr.  C.  said,  yi^as  nevei* 
rendered.    The  picture  of  Mr.  Dallas,' sketched  in  his  cel6br»-  , 
.ted  treport  dwng  the  last  war,  may  be  contemplated  without 

.emotion,*  after 'surveying  that  of  Mr.  Gary.    The  expenses  of  • 
the  current  year  required  eight  hundred  and  thirty  miflions  two    . 
hundred  and  sixty-^even  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-    . 
nine  of  reals,  and  the  'deficit  of  the  income  is*  represented  as  two 

.  hundred  and  thirty-three  m'illibns  one  hundred  and  forty  tjiou^ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  thhrty-two  of  reals.  '  This,  besides  an  im^ 
r  mense  mass  of  unliquidated  debt,  ^hibh  the  minister  acknow-. 
ledges  Ae  utter  inability  of  the  country  to  payi  althou^  bound 
in  honor  to  redeem  it.  IJe  states  that  the  vassals  of  thd  kingj ' 
are  totally  uilable  to  submit  to  ahy,  new  taxes,  and  the  country 
is  without  credit,  so  as  to  rend'er  anticipation  by  loans  wholly  im- 
practicable. Mr.  Gary  appears  to  be  a  virtudus  man,  who  exhi- 
bits frankly  the  naked  truth;  and  yet  such  a  minister  acknowr 
ledges,  that  the  decorum  djie  to  one  Single  famijjr,  that  of  the 
monarch,  does  not  admit,  in  this  critical  condftion  of  his  country, 
any  reductiorj  of  the  enormous  sum  of  upwards  of  fifty-six  miu-. 
ions  of  reals,  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  family! 
He  states  that  a  foreign  war  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calami- 
ties, and  one  which,  being  unable  to  provide  for  it,  they  ou^t 
to  employ  every  possible  means  to  avert  He  proposed  some  in-  * 
considerable  contribution  from  the-  clergy,  and  the  whole  body, 
was  instantly  in  an  uproar.    Indeed,  Mr.C.  had  no  doubt,  tha^ 

"  AUTOunded  as-  Mr.  Gary  was,  by  corruption,  by  kitrigue,  and 
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•  fblly^and  imBecility,*he  would  bcT  compelled  to.retir^,  if  l^c  had 
not  already  been  •dismisBe^,  from  a  post  for  which  he;  nad  too 

\  inue^  integrity.  It  had  been  now  about  four  y^ars  since  the  re-  . 
storation  of  Ferdinand;. and  if;  during  that  period,  tte  whole 
energies  of  the  monarchy  had  been  directed  '  unsucceesfully 
against  the  weakest  aad -most  vulnerable  of -all  the  American 
possessions,  Venezuela,  tow  was  it  possible /or  Spain  to  encoiin-  * 
ter  the  difficulties  of  a. new  war  with  this  country^  Morilloiiad 
been  sent  out  with  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  had  ever  left  the 
shores  of  Elurope — consisting  of  ten  tho.usand  men,  chosen  from 
all  the  veterans  who  had  fought  in  the  Peninsula.  It  had  sub- 
riequeptly  been  reinforced  with  about  three  thousand  more.  And 
'  ye^  during  the  last  summer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and 
tlie  climate,  to  about  four  thousand  effective  men.  And  Venezu- 
ela, containing  a  population  of  only  about  otie  million,  of  which 
hear  two-thirds  were  pe^'sons  of  eoloi*,  remained  unsubdued.  *  Th^ 
■  fittle  island  of  Margaritta,  whose  population  wae  less  than  twenw 
thousand  inhabitants— a  .population  ^  fighting  for  liberty  witn  • 
more  than  Jloman  valor— had  compelled  thatarnrfy  to  retire  Upon 

•  the  main.    Spain,  by  the  Igite  accounts,' appeared  to  be  delibera-   '■ 
ting  ujpoh  the  tiecessity  of  respi-ting  to  that  measure  of  conscrip- 
tion for  which  Bonaparte  had  been  so  much  abused.    The  effect 

^    of  a  war  with  this  country  would  be  tt)  insure  success,  beyond 

all  doubtj  to  the  cause  of  American  independience.  *  Tho^e  parts 

even,  over  winch  Spain  has  son^e  prospect  of  maintainijig  her 

.  'dcimiiiions,  would  probably  be  put  in  jeopardy.    Such  a  war 

woi^ld  be  attended  with  the  immediate  and  certain  loss  of  ,F/o- 

•  rida.    Commanding  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  as  we'slwirid  be  ena- 
bled to  do  by  our  navy,  blockading  the  port  of  Havana,  the  port 

•     of  La  Vera  Criiz, , and  the  coast  c?  Terra  Pinna,  and  throwing 
munitioijs  of  war  into  Mexico,  Cuba  would*  be  menaced— Mex- 
ico emancipated— and  Morillo's  arihy  deprived  of  supplies,  now 
drawn  principally frotji  this  country  through  the  Havana,  compel-  ' 
.  led  to  surrender. ,  The  itar/he  verily  belie Ved,  would  be  termitm-  , 
.  ted  in  less  than  two  years,  supposing  ho  other  potver  to  interpose. 

•'  ,  Will  the  allies  interfere?  If,  by  the'  exertion  6^  an  unques- 
tipnable  attribute  of  a  soverei^  power,  we  siiould  give  no  just 
cause  of  war^  to  Spain  herself,  now  could  it  be  pretended  Ihat  we 
should  furnish  even  a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  for  making 
war  upon  us  ?  On  what  ground  could  tliey  atterhpt  to  justify  a 
rupture  with,  us,  for  the  exercise  pf  a  ri^ht  which  we  hold  in 
common  with  th^m,  and  with  every  other  independent  «state  ?' 
But  we  have  a  surer  guarantee  against  their  hostility,  *in  their  • 
interests.  That  all  the  allies,  who  »have  isiny  foreign  Commerce, 
have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Spanish  America,  was 
perfectly  evident  On  wliat  ground,  he  asked,  was  it  likely,  &eb, 
that  they  would  support  Spain,  in  opposition  to  their  own  deci- 

•  ded  interest?    To  crush  the  ^irit  of  revolt,  and  prevent  the  pro- 
;.  ^ress  of  free  principles?    Nations,  like  individuals,  do  not  sen- 

Holy  feel,  ana  seldom  act  upqn^dangers  which  are  rempte  either, 
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in  time  or  jj^ace.  Of  SpaniBh  America,  but  little  ia  known  by 
the  great  Dody  of  the  population  of  Europe.  Even  ia  this 
couatry,  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  prevails  respecting 
them.  Those  European  statesmen  who  were  acquainted  witK 
the  country,  Would  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  a  great  revolution,  it 
would  most  probably  constitute  four  or  five  several  nations,  and 
that  the  ultimate  modification  pf  all  their  various  governments 
was  by  no  means  absolutely  certain.'  But,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  en- 
tertained no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  cohesion  among  the  al- 
lies was  gone.  It  was  annihilated  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo.  When  the  question  was,  whether  one  should  engross 
all,  a  common  danger  united  all.  >  How  long  was  it,  even  with  a 
clear  perception  of  that  danger,  before  an  effective  coalition  could 
be  formed  ?  How  often  did  one  power  stand  by,  unmoved  and 
indifier^nt  to  the  fate  of  its  neignbor,  although  the  destruction 
of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier  to  an  attack  upon  it- 
self? No  ;  the  consummation  of  the  cause  of  the  allies  was, 
and  all  history  and  all  experience  would  prove  it,  the  destruction 
of  the  alliance.  The  prmciple  was  totally  changed.  It  was  no 
longer  a  common  struggle  against  the  colossal  power  of  Bona- 
parte, but  it  became  a  common  scramble  for  the  spoils  of  his  em- 
pire. There  may,  indeed,  be  one  or  two  points  on  which  a  com- 
mon interest  still  exists,  such  £is  the  convenience  of  subsisting 
their  armies  on  the  vitals  of  poor  sufiering  France.  But  as  for 
action^for  new  enterprises,  there  wsts  no  principle  of  unity, 
there  could  be  no  accordance  of  interests,  or  of  views,  among 
them. 

What  wEis  the  condition  in  which  Europe  was  left  after  all  its 
efibrts  ?  It  was  divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having*  the 
undisputed  command  of  the  land — the  other  of  the  water.  Paris 
was  transferred  to  St  Petersburgh,  and  the  navies  of  Europe 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  concentrated  in  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land. Russia— that  huge  land  animal — awing  bjr  the  dread  of 
her  vast  power  all  continental  Europe,  was  seeking  to  encompass 
the  Pdrte ;  and  constituting  herself  the  kraken  of  the  ocean,  w£is 
anxious  to  lave  her  enormous  sides  in  the  more  genial  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  said,  he  knew,  that  she  had  indicated 
a  disposition  to  take  part  with  Spain.  No  such  thing.  She  had 
sold  some  old  worm-eaten,  decayed  fir-built  ships  to  Spain,  but 
the  crews  which  navigated  them,  were  to  return  from  the  port  of 
delivery,  and  the  bonus  she  was  to  get,  he  believed  to  oe  the 
island  of  Minorca,  in  conformity  with  the  cardinal  point  of  her 
policy.  France  was  greatly  interested  in  whatever  would  extend 
her  commerce,  and  regenerate  her  marine,  and  consequently, 
more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe,  England  alone  excepted, 
was  concerned  in  the  independence  of  Spanish  America.  He 
did  i^ot  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  had  a  legislative 
body,  collected  from  edl  its  parts,  the  great  repository  of  its 
wishes  and  its  will.  Already  had  that  body  manifested  a  spirit 
of  considerable  independence.     And  those  who,  conversant  with 
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French  hiartory,  knew  what  magnanimous  standi  had  been  made 
by  the  parliaments,  bodies  of  limited  extent,  against  the  royal 
prerogative,  would  be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  force 
of  such  a  legislative  body.  Whilst  it  exists,  the  true  interests  of 
France  will  b^  cherished  and  pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy, 
in  opposition  to  the  pride  and  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family,  ii 
the  actual  dynasty,  impelled  by  this  pride,  should  seek  to  sub- 
serve these  interests. 

England  finds  that,  after,  aH  her  exertions,  she  is  every  where 
despised  on  the  continent ;  her  maritime  power  viewed  with 
jealousy ;  her  commerce  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  restric- 
tions ;  selfishness  imputed  to  all  her  policy.  All  the  accounts 
from  France  represent  that  every  party,  Bf)napartists,  Jacobins, 
RoyaUsts,  Moderes,  Ultras,  all  burn  with  indignation  towards 
England,  and  pant  for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  themselves  on 
the  power  to  wnom  they  ascrioe  all  their  disasters. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  a  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
from  an  intelligent  friend  at  Paris,  and  which  composed  only  » 
small  portion  of  a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect,  which  had 
come  under  his  notice.]  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  with 
powers,  between  whom  so  much  cordial  dislike,  so  much  incoh 
ffruity  existed,  there  cOuld  be  any  union  or  concert.  Whilst  the  . 
free  principles  of  the  French  revolution  remained ;  those  prin 
ciples  which  were  so  alarming  to  the  stability  of  dirones,  there 
never  had  been  any  successful  or  cordial  union ;  coalition  aftei 
coalition,  wanting  the  spirit  of  union,  was  swept  away  by  the 
•  overwhelming, power  ot  France.  It  was  not  until  those  prin- 
ciples were  abandoned  and  Bonaparte  had  erected  on  their  ruins 
his  stupendous  fabric^  of  universal  empire — nor  indeed  until  aftei 
the  frosts  of  Heaven  favOred  itiQ  cause  of  Europe,  that  an  effec* 
tive  coalition  was  formed.  No,  said  Mr.  C,  the  complaisance 
inspired  in  the  allies  from  unexpected,  if  not  undeservea  success 
might  keep  them  nominally  together;  but  for  all  purposes  ot  , 
united  and  combined  action,  the  alliance  was  gone ;  and  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  chimera  of  their  crusading  against  the  inde* 
pendence  of  a  country,  whose  liberation  would  essentially  pro- 
mote all  their  respective  interests. 

But, the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  in  the  eyent 
of  our  recognizing  the  new  repubHc,  resolved  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion whether. England,  in  such  event^  would  make  war  upon  us: , 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  England  would  not,  it  resulted  either 
that  the  other  allies  would  not,  or  that,  if  they  should,  in  which  case 
England  would  most  probably  support  the  cause  of  America,  it 
wo5d  be  a  war  without  the  maritime  ability  to  maintain  it  He 
contended  that  England  was  alike  restrained  by  her  honor  and 
by  her  interest  from  waging  war  against  us,  and  consequently 
against  Spanish  America,  also  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  new  state.  England  has  encouraged  and 
fomented  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  as  early  as,  June,  1797.  Sir 
Thomas  Picton,  governor  of  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  orderg  iOroin 
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l&e  Britidi  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  expressly  assures  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Firma,  that  tha 
British  government  will  aid  in  establishing  their  independence.* 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  same  object.  Great  Britain  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in 
1811,,  when  she  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Spain, 
then  struggling  against  the  French  power,  assumed  the  attitude* 
of  a  meSator  between  the  colonies  and  the  peninsula.  The 
.  terms  on  which  she  conceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be 
effectual  were  rejected  by  the  Cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the 
Spanish  power.  Among  these  terms,  Engiand  required  for  the 
colonies  a  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  allowing  only  some 
degree  of  preference  to  Spain ;  that  the  appointments  of  viceroys 
and  governors  should  be  made  indiscriminately  from  Spanish 
Americans  and  Spaniards ;  and  that  the  interior  government, 
and  every  branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  cabildo,  or  municipalities,  &c.  If  Spain,  when  Spain  was 
almost  reduced  to  the  island  of  St  Leon,  then  rejected  those  con- 
ditions, would  she  now  consent  to  them,  amounting,  as  th^y  doj 
substantially,  to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America?  If 
England,  devoted  as  she  was  at  that  time  to  the  cause  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula, even  then  thought  those  terms  due  to  the  colonies,  would  ' 
she  now,  when  no  particular  motive  existed  for  cherishing  the 
Spanish  power,  and  after  the  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has 
treated  her,  think  that  the  colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less 
favorable  conditions  ?  And  would  not  England,  stand  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  if,,  after  having  abetted  and  ex- 
cited a  revolution,  she  should  now  attempt  to  reduce  the  colonies 
to.unconditional  submission,  or  should  make  war  upon  us  for  ac- 
knowledging that  independence  which  she  herself  sought  to 
establish?  , 

No  guaitintee  for  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuals  ought  to 
be  stronger  than  that  which  honor  imposes ;  but  for  those  who 
would  put  no  confidence  in  its  obligations,  he  had  an  argument 
to  urge  of  more  conclusive  force.  It  was  founded  upon  the  in- 
terests of  England.  Excluded  almost  as  she  is  from  the  conti- 
nent, the  commerce  of  America,  south  and  north,  is  worth  to  her 
more  than  the  commerce  of  the  residue  of  the  world.  That  to 
all  Spanish  America,  had  been  alone  estimated  at  fifteen  millions 
sterling.  Its  aggregate  value  to  Spanish  America  and  the 
United  States,  might  be  fairly  statied  at  upwards  of  one  bun- . 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  The  effect  of  a  war  with  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  to  divest  England  of  this  great  interest,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  she  is  anxiously  engaged  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  , 

V  The  following  is  the  passage  read  : 

**  With  regard  to  the  hope  you  entertain  of  raising  the  spirits  of  those  persons  with 
whom  70U  are  in  correeponaence,  towards  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  resist  th« 
•ppressive  authoritj  of  th^ir  government,  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  that  they  maj 
be  certain  that  whenever  they  are  in  that  disposition,  tt^ey  may  receive  at  your  hands, 
9ll  the  succors  to  be  expected  from  bis  Britannic  Majesty,  be  it  with  forces  or  w!th 
mrms  and  ammunition  to  any  extent ;  with  the  assurance  that  th^  views  of  his  Brtu 
MN(iicMaj«8ty  go  no  further  Uian  to  secure  to  them  their  independencSf "  Jtc 
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the  European  war.  Looking  to  the  present  moment  bnlv,  and 
merely  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  England  is  concerned  more 
than  even  this  country  in  the  success  of  ^e  cause  of  independence 
in  Spanish  America.  The  reduction  of  the  Spanish  power  in 
America  has  been  the  constant  and  favorite  aim  of  her  policy  for 
,two  centuries — she  must  blot  out  her  whole  history,  reverse  the 
maxims  of  all  her  illustrious  statesmen ;  extinguish  the  spirit  of 
commerce  which  animates,  directs  and  controls  all  her  move- 
ments, before  she  can  render  herself  accessary  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial  advantages  which 
Spain  might  offer  by  treaty,  could  possess  the  secunty  for  her 
trade,  which  independence  wouldT  communicate.  The  one 
would  be  most  probably  of  limited  duration,  and  liable  to  viola- 
tion from  policy,  froip  interest  or  from  caprice.  The  other  would 
be  as  permanent  as  independence.  That  he  did  not  mistake  the 
>  views  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  recent  proclamation  of  the 
^prince regent  he  thought  prpved. — The  committee  would  remark- 
that  that  document  did  not  describe  the  patriots  as  rebels  or  in-' 
surgents,  but,  using  a  term  which  he  hacf  no  doubt  had  been  well 
weighed,  it  declarS  the  existence  of  a  "  state  of  warfare."  And 
with  i^egard  to  English  subjects,  who  were  in  the  armies  of 
Spain,  although  they  had  entered  the  service  withqut  restriction 
as  to  their  military  dutie^,  it  required  that  they  should  not  take 
part  against  the  colonies.  The  subjects  of  England  freely  sup- 
plied the  {patriots  with  arnis  and  ammunition,  and  an  honorable 
friend  of  his  (Col.  Johnson,)  had  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  West  India  islands,  stating  the  arrival  there  from  England 
of  the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with  many  of  the  men  to.fiU 
them,  destined  to  aid  the  patriots.  In  the  Q,uarterly  Review  of 
November  last,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  ministry,,  and  a  work  of 
,  the  highest  Authority,  as  it  respects  their  views — the  policy  of 
neutrahty  is  declared  and  .supported  as  the  true  policy  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  even  if  the  United  States  were  to  take  part  in  the  • 
war ;  and  Spain  is  expressly  notified  that  she  cannot  and  must 
not  expect  aid  from  England.*    In  the  case  of  the  struggle  be- 

•  "  In  arguing  therefore  for  the  advantages  of  a  strict  rieutrality,  we  must  enter  an 
early  protest  against  any  imputations  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom,  or  of 
any  passion  for  despotism  and  the  Inquisition.  We  are  no  more  the  panegyrists  of 
legitimate  authority  in  all  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  we  are  advo- 
cates for  revolution  in  the  abstract,"  &c.  "  But  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted,  that  by 
abstaining  from  interference  in  the  afl&irs  of  South  America  we  are  surrendering  to 
the  United  States  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  ourselves  from  thia 
reyolutbn;  that  we  are  assisting  to  increase  the  trade  and  power  of  a  nation  which 
alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime  rival  of  England.  It  appears  to  us  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  advantage,  commercial  or  political,  can  be  lost  to  England  by  & 
'neutral  conduct;  it  must  be  observed  that  the  United  States  themselves  have  given 
every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy.  But  sSmit- 
tingthat  this  conduct  is  nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext;  or  admitting  still  far- 
ther, that  they  will  afford  lo  the  Independents  direr  tana  open  assistance,  our  view  of 
the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same,"  &c.  "  To  persevere  in  force,  unaided,  is 
to  miscalculate  her  (Spain's)  own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To  expect  the  aid  of 
anally  in  such  a  cause  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  lo  suppose  this  countiy 
as  forgetful  of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  immediate  interests  and  duties.  Far  better 
would  It  be  for  Spain,  instead  of  calling,  for  our  aid,  to  profit  by  our  e^Mrience ;  and  to  ^ 
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tween  Spaih  and  her  coloniea,'^England,  for  once  at  least,  had 
manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom  higlily  deserving  our  imitation, 
but  unfortunately  the  very  reverse  of  her  course  had  been  pur- 
sued by  us.  She  had  so, conducted,  by  operating  upon  the  hopes 
of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  both — to 
eijjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  rich  commerce  of  both.  We 
had,  by  a  neutralitj^  bill  containing  unprecedented  features ;  and 
«till  more'  by  a  late  executive*  measure,  to  say  the  least  of  it  of 
doubtful  constitutional  character,  contrived  to  dissatisfy  both 
^parties.  We  had  the  confidence  neither  of  Spain  nor  the  colo- 
nies. 4 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  remahied  for  him  to  defehd  tJie  proposition 
which  he  meant  to  submit^  from  an  objection,  which  he  had 
heard  intimated,  that  it  interfered  with  the  duties  assigned  to  the 
executive  branch.  On  this  subject  he  felt  the  greatest  solicita-  . 
tfon;  for  no  man  more  than  himself  respected  the  preservation 
,  of  the  ihdependence  of  the  several  departments  of  government, 
in  th^  constitutional  orbits  which  were  prescribed  to  them.  It 
was  his  faVorite  maxim,  that  each,  acting  within  its  proper 
sphere,  should  ifiove  with  its  constitutional  independence,  and 
under  its  constitutional  responsibility,  without  influerice  from  any 
other.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  constitution  of  the  Um- 
ted  States,  and  he  admitted  the  proposition  in  its  broadest  sense, , 
cc^fided  to  tile  executive  the  reception  and  the  deputation  or 
ministers.  But,  in  relation  to  the  latter  operatioh.  Congress  had 
concurrent  will,  in  the  power  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  their 
Salaries.  The  instrument  no  where  said  or  implied  that  the . 
executive  act  of  sending  a  minisjter  to  a  foreign  country  should 
precede  the  legislative  Set  which  shall  provide  for  the  payment 
of  Ifs  salary.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  our  statutoiy  code  was  full 
of  examples  of  legislative  action  prior  to  executive  action,  both- 
in  jelatipn  to  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject^ 
matter  of  ti'eaties.  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  mimster 
abroad,  and  the  act  providing  for  the  allowance  of  his  saJary, 
ought  to  be  simultaneous;  but  if,  in  the  order  of  precedence, 
there  were  more  reason  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  oHier,  he 
thought  it  w£Ls  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the, legislative  act,  as 
the  safer  depository  of  power.  When  a  minister  is  sent  abroad, 
although  the  Legislature  'may  be  disposed  to  think  his  mission 
useless—althoughj  if  previously  consulted,  they  would  have  said 
they  would  not  consent  to  pay  such  a  minister,  the  duty  is  deli- 
cate and  painftil  to  refiise  to  pay  the  salary  promised  to  him 
whom  the  executive  has  even  imnecessarily  sent  abroad.  Mr. 
C.  illustrated  his  ideas  by  the  existing  missions  to  Sweden  and 
to  the  Netherlands.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  we 
had  not  ministers  of  the  first  grade  there,  and  if  the  Legislature 

MbfltHuta  ere  it  be  too  late,  for  eflbns  like  thoee  bj  wlaibh  the  North  Amercian  coloniee 
were  loet  to  thii  country^  the  conciliaunym^aeuree  by  whitb  they  might  hare  been 
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were  asked,  prior  to  sending  them,  whether  it  would  consent  t:> 
wy  ministers  of  that  grade,  that  he  would  not,  and  he  believed 
Congress  would  not,  consent  to  pay  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing  our  mlUngness,  in  a  legislsr- 
tire  act,  to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  President 
may  think  it  improper  to  send  abroad,  we  operate  upon  the 
President  by  all  the  force  of  our  opic'on;  it  may  be  retorted  that 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  any  minister,  sent  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  we  are  operated  upon  by  all  the  force  of  the 
President's  opinion.  The  true  theory  of  our  government  at* 
least  supposes  that  each  of  the  two  departments,  acting  on  its 
proper  constitutional  responsibility,  will  decide  according  to  its 
oest  judgment,  imder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  we 
make  the  previous  appropriation,  we  act  upon  our  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  the  President  afterwards  will  proceed  upon 
his.  And  so  if  he  make  the  previous  appointment  We  have 
a  right,  after  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  pay  him,  and  we  ought  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety'  of 
l)is  mission — we  may  and  ought  to  grant  or  withliold  his  safam 
If  this  power  of  deliberation  is  conceded  subsequent  to  the  depu- 
tation of  the  minister,  it  must  exist  prior  to  that  deputation. — 
Whenever  we  deliberate,  we  deliberate  under  our  constitutional 
responsibility.  Pass  tlie  amendment  he  proposed,  and  it  woujd 
be  passed  under  that  responsibiliU'.  Then  the  President,  when 
he  deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  the  mission,  would  act  under 
his  constitutional  responsibility.  Each  branch  of  government, 
moving  in  its  proper  sphere,  ^ould  act  with  as  much  freedom 
from  the  influence  of  the  other  as  was  practically  attainable. 

There  was  great  reason,  Mr.  Clay  contended,  from  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  American  government,  in  tliere  beir%  a 
perfect  understanding  between  the  legislative  and  executive" 
branches,  in  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  new  power. 
Every  where  else  the  power  of  declaring  war  resided  with  the 
executive.  Here  it  was  deposited  with  the  legislature.  If,  con- 
trary to  his  opiniori,  there  were  even  a  risk  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  new  state  might  lead  to  war,  it  was  advisable 
that  the  step  should  not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge 
o^  the  will  of  the  war-making  branch.  He  was  disposed  to  give 
to  tlie  President  all  the  confidence  which  he  must  derive  Irom 
the  unequivocal  expression  of  our  will.  This  expression  he 
knew  might  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  resolution,  de- 
claratory of  that  will  ;-but  he  preferred  at  tliis  time  proposing  an 
act  of  practical  legislation.  And  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  communicate  to  the  committee,  in  any  thing  like  that  degree 
of  strength  in  which  he  entertained  them,  the  convictions  that 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  was  just — tliat  the  character  of  tlie 
wiir,  as  waged  by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish  them  sucr 
cess;  that  we  had  a  great  interest  in  that  success;  that  this  in- 
terest, as  well  as  our  neutral  attitude,  required  us  to  acknowledge 
any  established  government  in  Spanish  America ;  that  the  Uni- 
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ted  Provinces  of  the  River  Plate  was  such  a  government ;  that 
we  might  eeifely  acknowledge  its  independence,  without  danger 
of  war  from  Spain,  from  the  allies,  or  from  England ;  and  tiiat, 
without  imconstitutional  interfe;:ence  with  the  executive  power, 
with  peculiar  fithess,  we  might  expret^s,  in  an  act  of  apprqpria- 
,  tJon,  our  sentiments,  leaving  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  just  and 
responsible  discretion.  He<  hoped  the  committee  would  adopt  the 
propositign  which  he  bad  now  the  honor  of  presenting  to  them, 
after  a  r^ectfvd  tender. of  his  acknowledgments  for  their  atten- 
tion and  kmdnese,  during,  he  feared,  the  tedious  period  he  had 
been  so  unprofitably  trespassing  upon  their  patience.  He  oflfered 
thp  following  amendment  to  the  bill: 

"For  one  year's  salary  and  an  outfit  to  a  mmister  to  ilie. 
United  Provinces  of  theTElio  de  la  Plata,  the  salary  ^o  com- 
mence, and  the  outfit  to  be  paid^  lyhenever  the  President  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  send  a  mimster  to  the  said  United  Provin- 
ces, a  sum  not  exceeding  eighteen  thousand  dollars." 
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Speech  on  the  Seminole  War,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  Janiuxry  1819. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  , 

In  rising  to  address  you,  sir,  on  tlie  veiy  interesting  subject 
which  now  engages  the  attention  of  Congress,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the  course,  which  it  will  be 
my  painful  duty  to  take  in  this  discussion,  of  unfriendliness  either 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illustrious  military 
chieftain,  whose  operations  are  under  investigation,  will  be  whol- 
ly unfounded.  Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  shed  so 
much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown  constitutes  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  mored  property,  I  never  had,  I  never  can  have  any 
other  feelings  than  mose  of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  of 
the  utmost  findness.  With  him  my  acquaintance  is  very  limited, 
but,  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amicable 
kind.  I  know,  said  Mr.  C.  the  motives  which  have  been,  and 
which  will  again  be  attributed  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  other  ex- 
alted personage  alluded  to.  They  have  been  and  will  be  un- 
founded. I  have  no  interest,  other  than  that  of  seeing  the  con- 
cern^ of  my  country  well  and  happily  administered.  It  is  infin- 
itely more  gratifjdng  to  behold  the  prosperity  of  my  country  ad- 
vancing by  Aie  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  it, 
than  it  would  be  to  expose  the  e^ors  which  may  be  committed, 
ff  there  be  any,  in  tlie  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Mr.  C.  said,  little  a« 
had  been  his  experijence  in  public  life,  it  had  been  sufficient  to 
teach  him  that  th«  most  humble  station  is  surrounded  by  difiicul- 
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ties  and  embarrassments.  Rather  than  throw  obstnictions  in  tte 
way  of  the  president,  he  would  precede  him,  and  pick  out'  those, 
if  he  could,  which  might  jostle  nim  in  his  progress — ^he  would 
sympathize  with  him  in  nis  einbarrassments  and  commiBserate 
with  him  in  iiis  misfortunes.  It  was  true,  thai  it  had  been  Ills 
mortification  to  differ  with  that  gentleman  on  several  pocasions. 
He  might  be  a^ain  reluctantly  compelled  to  diflfer  with  him;  but 
he  wo^d  with  me  utmost  sincerity  assure  the  committee  that  he 
had  formed  no  resolution,  come  under  no  engagements',  and  that 
he  never  would  form  any  resolution,  or  contract  any  engagements, 
for  systematic  opposition  to  his  administration,  or  to  that  of  any 
other  chief  magistrate. 

Mr.  Clajr  begged  leave  further  to  premise  that  the  subject 
under  consideration,  presented  two  cHstinct  aspects,  susceptible, 
in  his  judgment,  of  me  most  clear  and  precise  discrimination. 
The  one  he  would  call  its  foreign,  the  other  its  domestic  aspect. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  he  would  say,  that  he  ajjproved  entirdy  of 
the  conduct  of  his  government,  and  that  Spain  had  no  cause  of 
complaint.  Having  violated  an  important  stipulation  of  tfie 
treaty  of  1795,  that  power  had  justly  subjected  herself  to  all  the 
consequences  which  ensued  upon  the  entry  into  her  dominions, 
and  it  belonged  not  to  her  to  complain  of  those  measures  which 
resulted  from  her  breach  of  contract;  still  less  had  she  a^nght  to 
examine  into  the  considerations  connected  with  the  domestic 
aspect  of  the  subject.  >  . 

What  were  the  propositions  before  the  committee  ?  The  first 
in  order  was  that  reported  by  the  military  committee^  which 
asserts  the  disapprobation  of  this  House,  of  the  proceedmgs  in 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. '  The  second, 
being  the  first  contained  in  the  proposed  ammendment,  was  the 
consequence  of  that  disapprobation,  and  contemplates  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  execution  hereafter,  of  any  captive, 
taken  by  the  army,  without  the  approbation  of  the  president 
The  third  proposition  was,  that  this  house  disapproves  of  the 
forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts,  as  contrary  to  orders,  and 
in  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  fourth  proposition,  as  the 
result  of  the  last,  is,  that  a  law  should  pass  t!b  prohibit  the  march 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,-  or  any  corps  of  it,  into  any 
•foreign  territorjr,  without  the  previous  authorization  of  Congress, 
eicept  it  be  in  fresh  pursuh  of  a  defeated  enemy.  The  first  ana 
third  were  general  propositions,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  House 
in  regard  to  the  evils  pointed  out,  and  the  second  and  fo\irth 
^oposed  the  legislative  remedies  against  the  recurrence  of  thoa& 
evils.   ,, 

Jt  would  be  at  once  perceived,  Mr.  C.  said,  by  this  ^mple 
statement  of  the  propositions,  that  no  other  censure  •was  proposed 
against  General  Jackson  himself,  than  what  was  merely  conse- 
quential. His  name  even  did  not  appeax  in  any  one  of  the  re- 
solutions. The  legislature  of  the  country,  in  reviewing  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  considering  the  events  whi(^  h^ve  transpired 
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eince  its  last  meeting,  finds  that  particular  occurrences,  of  the 
greatest  moment,  in  manyi  respects^  had  taken  place  near  our 
southern  border.    He  would  add,  that  the  House  had  not  sought, 
by  any  officious  interference  with  the  dttties  of  thj^  executive,  to 
gain  jurisdiction  over  this  matter.    The  president,  in  his  message  » 
at  the  opening  of  the  §ession,  communicated  the  very  hiforma- 
tion  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  act.    He  would  ask,  for  what 
purpose  1    That  we  should  fold  our  arms  and  yield  a  tacit  ac' 
Iquiesceiice,  even  if  'we   supposed  that   information    disclosed 
alarmiQg  events,  not  merely  as  it  regards  thie  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, but  in  respect  to  its  constitution  and  character  ?    Impossible. 
In  communicating  these  papers,  and  voluntarily  calling  the  at-  ' 
tention.of  Congress  to  the  subject,  the  president  must  himself 
have  intended  Siat  we  should  apply  any  remedy  that  we  might 
be  abler  to  devise.    Having  the  subject  thus  regularly  and  faSy 
'  before  us,  and  proposing  merely  to  collect  ^e  sense  of  the  House 
upon  certain  important  transactiptis  which  k  discloses,  witli  the 
view  to  tjie  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
public  interest,  he  pepeated,  that  there  was  no  censure  any  where, 
^  except  such  as  was  strictly,  consequential  upon  our  legislative 
action. "  The  supposition^  of  every  new  law,  haViri^  for  its  object 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  evil, is,  that  something  has  happened 
which  oughf  not  to  have  taken  place,  and  no  othjer  than  this  in- 
dire^fct  sort  of  censure  would  flow  from  the  resolutions  before  the 
committee. 

Having  thus  given  'his  view  of.  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  propositions  under  consideration,  Mr.  C.  said  he  was  far  from 
intimatyigjthatit  was  not  his  purpose  t6  go  into  a  full,  a  free, and  a  - 
thorough  investi^tiqn  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  principles  of  law, 
.public,  municipal,  and  constitutional,  involved  in  them.  And, 
whilst  he  trusted* he  should  speak  with  the  decorum  due  to  the 
distinguished,  officers  of  the  government,  whose  proceedings 
were  to  be  examined,  he  should  exercise  the  indepenoence  which 
belonged  to  hirii  as  a  representative  of  the  people^  in  freely  and 
fully  submitting  his  se'ntifnents. 

In  noticing  Sie  painful  incidents  of  this  war,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  inquire  into  it^  origift.  He  feared  thiat  it  would  be  found 
.  to  be  the  famous  treaty  pf  Fort  Jackson,  concluded  in  August, 
1814;  and  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  ciairman,  that  the 
clerk  might  read  certain  parts  ol  that  treaty.  (The  clerk  having- 
.read  as  recjuested,  Mr.  C.  prbc^eded.)  He  had  never  perused 
this  instrument  until  within  a  few  days  past,  and  Ue  had  ret^i  it 
with  the  deepest  mortification  and  regret  A  more  dictatorial 
OT)irit  he  had  never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument  He  would 
challenge  an  examination  of  all  the  records^  of  diplomacy,  not 
Excepting  even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period  of  imperial 
Rome,  when  she  was  carrying,  her* arms  into  the  barbarian  na- 
tions that  surrounded  her,  and  he  did  not  believe  a  solitary  in- 
itance  could  be  found  of  such  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domination 
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pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a  treaty  .of  peace.  It 
oonsieted  of-  ^e  most  severe  and  humiliating  demands — of  the 
surrender  of  a  large  territory — of  the  privilege  of  making  roals 
through  the  remnant  which  was  retained — of; the  right  of  es- 
tablishing tf ading  houses:^of  the  obligation  0/  delivering  into 
our  hands  their  prophets.  And  all  this  of  a  wretched  pepj)le 
Induced  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  whose  miserable  exis- 
tence we  had  to  preserve  by  a  voluntdry  stipjulatibn,  to  furnish  . 
them  with  bread !  When  did  the  ail-conquering  and  desoliating 
Rome  ever  fail  to  respect  the  altars  and  the  godg  of  those  whom 
she  subjugated !  Let  nie  not  be  toM  that  these  prophets  were  * 
impostors,  who  deceive^  the  Indians.  They  were^^^eir  proph-  . 
ets — the  Indians  believed  and  venerated  them,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  dictate  a  religious  belief  to  them.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  holy  character  ctf  the  religiom  which  we  profess,  to  ^arry  its 
precepts,  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  into  the  bosoms,  of  other 
people.  Mild  and  gentle  persuasion  was  the.  great  instrument 
employed  by  the  meek  Founder  of  our  religion.  We  leave  to 
the  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  of  tile  reverend  pr(^essors  of 
Christianity  to  convert  from  barbarisp  those  unhappy  nations 
yet  immersed  in^ts  glopm^  But,  feir,  ^are  them  their  prophets ! ' 
spare  their  delilsions!, spare* their  prejudices  and  superstitions! 
spare  tliem  e\fen  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from. open  and  crud 
.  violence.  When,  sir,  was  that  treaty  concluded  ?  JOn  the  .very 
day)  after  the  protocol  was  signed,  of  tlie  first  conference  be- 
tween the  American  and  British  cbmmissipners,  treating  of  peace, 
at  Ghent.  In  the  coiirse  of  th^^t  negotiation,  pretensions  so 
epprmous  were  set  up,  by  the  other  party,  that,  when  they  were 
promulgated  in  this  country,  tiiere  was  one  general  burst  of  inf  • 
dignation  throughout  tlie  continent.  Faction  itself  was  silenced, 
and  the  firm  and  unanimous  determination  of  all  Nparties  wajs; 
to  fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch,  rather  than  submit  to 
such  ignominious  terms.  What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  between 
the  contemporaneous' scenes  of  Ghent  and  bf^Fort  Jackson! 
what  a  powerful  voucjier  would  the  British'  commissioners  have 
been  furnished  with,  if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  trea'tyl 
The  United  States  demand,  the  United  States  demand,  is  repeat- 
ed five  or  six  times.  And  what  did  the  preamble  itfeelf  disGiose?  . 
That  two-thirds  of  the  Creek  nation  had  been  hostile,  and  one- 
third  only  friendly  to  us.  M'ow  he  had  heard,  (he  could  not 
vouch  for  the  truui  of  the  statiepient,)  that  not  one  hostile  chief 
signed  the  treaty.  He  had  also  heard  that  perhaps  .one  or  two' 
of  them  had.  If  the  treaty  were  really  made  by  a  minority  of 
the  nation^  it  \yas  not  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was ' 
void,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  compact.  And,  if  void, 
the  Indians  were  ^entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of  the  . 
ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which*  we  bound  our- 
selves to  make  peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  \» 
at  war  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restorjB  to  theni 
^eir  lands,  as  they  held  them  in  1811.    Mr.  C.  said  he  did  ndt 
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kaow'hbw  the  honorable  Senate,  that  body  for  which  he  held  to 

•  nigh  a  respedt,  coldd  have^iyen  their  sanction  to  the  trea^, 
of  Fort  Jackfion,  so' utterly  irreconcileable  as  it  is  with  thosQ 
noble  {Rrinciples  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  whichhe  hoped 
to  see  his  country  always  exhibit,  and  particularly  toward  the 
miserable  remnant 'of  the  Aborigines.  •  It  would  have  comported^ 

•  better  with  those  principles,  to. have  imitated  the  benevolent'  ' 
policy  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the. 
UrpeKs,  conqiiered  as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an;  unjust 
•war  upon' us*,  the  trifling  consideration,  to  them  an  adequate 
cotnpensE^tion,  which  he  paid  fbr  tieir  lands.  That. treaty,  Mr. 
C.  saidj  he  ^ared,  had  been  the  rijain  cause  of  the  recent  war. 
And,  if  it  }iad  been,  it  only  added  another  melancholy  proof  to 
those  w^ith.  which*  history  already  abound?,  Vhat  hard  and  un- 

-  coHscionable  terras,  extorted. by  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the 

•  right  of  conquest,  ^rved  but  to  Whet  Und  stimulate  revenge,  and 
to  give  to  old  hostilitfes,  sYnothered,  not  extinguished,  by  the  pre- 
tended peace,  greater  exasperation  and  mote  ferocity.    A  .trucp.  , 
thiis  patched  up  with  an  unfortunate  people,  without  the  means  ol .« 
existence,  without  bread,  is  no  real  peace.    The  instant  there  is 
the  slightest  prospect  of  relief  from  such  harsh  and  ^^vere  con- . 
ditions;  tlie*  coftquered  party  will  fly  to  arms,  and  spend  the  last 
drop  of  blood  rather  than  live'  in  such  degraded  bondage.    Even"  • 
if  you' again  reduce  him  to  submission,  the  expenses  incurred  by 

.  this  second,  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  human  lives  that  ar^ 
sacrificed,  will  be  greater  tlian  what  it  would  have  cost  you  to 
havTS  granted  him  liberal  conditions  in  the  first  Instance.    This 

•  treaty,  he  repeated  itj  wa%  heappreljended,  the  cause  of  tho 
War,     It  led  to  those*  ,exce^ses  on  our  feouthern  borders  which 

^  began  it    Who  first  commenced  them,  it  was  perhaps  oifficult  to  ' 
..ascertain.     There  wafe,  however,  a  paper  on  (his  subject,  coni- 

municated  at  the  last  sessibn  by  t,he  President,  that  told,  in  Ian-  ' 
"  guagq  pathetic  and  feeling,  an  artless  tale— a  ]paper  that  carried 
'  such  internal  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it 
that  they  were  'Writing  the  truth,  that  ke  would  ask  the  favor  of 
.    the  committee  to  allow  him  to  jead  it*-  I  should  be  very  ui>-  . 

•  *  The  following  is  the  letter  from  ten  of  the  Seminole  towns,  which  Mr.  C.  read ;    ' 

To  thei  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  EQtckins :         * 
Dear  Sir,^  •*        ' 

Since  the  last  war,  after  you  sent  word  th^t  we  must  quit  ttie  war,  we,  the  r»0 
people,  have  come  over  on  this  fiiil6.  The  white  people  have  cdrriea  all  the  red 
jpeojple's  cattle  off.  After  the  war,  I  sent  to  all  my  people  to  let  the  white  people 
alone,  and  stay  ocr  this  side  of  the  river;  and  they  did  so :  but  the  white  people  etili 
.  .continue  to  carry  off  their  cattle.  Bernard's  sorf  was  here,  and  I  inqoireo- of  him  ' 
what  was  to  be  done— and  he  said  we  must  go  to  the  head. man  of  the  white  people, 
and  complain.  I  did  so,  and  there  was  no*  tread  white  man,  and  there  uas  no  /aw 
in  this  case.  Xhe  whites  first  began,  and  tiiere  is  nothing  said  about  thai;  bui  , 
gfeat  complaini  about  what  the  Indians  do.  This  is  now  three  years  since  the 
white  people  killed  lliree  Indian#-since  that  they  have  killed  three  other  Indiana, 
and  taken  their  horses,  and  what  they  had;  and  this  summer  they  killed  three  more; 
and  very  lately  they  killed  one  more.  We  sent  word  to  the  white  p^oplethat  theee 
>  murders  were  done,  and  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  people  that  were  outtaws.  and 
we  ought  to  go  and  kiU  them.  The  white  people  killed  our  people  first ;  the  Indiana 
then  took  satlaiaction.  There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  fed  people  have  never  taken 
aatifiaction  ibr.    Yoa  liaTe  wrote  that  there  were  houset  burnt ;  but  we  knew  ef  no 
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willing,  Mr.  C.  said,  to  assert  in  regard  to  this , war,  that  the 

.  ftiult  was  on  our  side;  but  he  feared  it  TCas.    He  Ijad  heard  that  * 

a  very  respectable  gentleman,  now.no  more,  who  once  fijled  the 

exeeutiv6  chair  of  Georgia,  and  who,  having  been  agent  of  In~ 

.  dian  aflairs  in  that  quarter,  had  the  best  opj^ortunity  of  judging 

.  ,  of  the  origin  of  this  war,  'deliberately  pronounce  it  as  his  opinion 

that  the  Indians  were  not  in  fault.    Mr.  Q.  said,  that  he  was  far 

•  from-  attributing  to  General  Jackson  any  other  thgn  the  very 
slight  degree  of  blame  which  attached  to  him  as  the,  negotii^tor 

.  *  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  which  would  be  shared  by  . 
thpse  who  subsequently  ratified  and  sanctioned  that  treaty,    cut 
if  there  were  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war, -whether 

.  we  were  censurable  or  the  Iridiaps,  that  doubt  would  serve  to 
increase  our  regret,  at  any  distressing  incidents  which  rac\y  '-ave' 

.  occurred,  and  to  mitigate,  jn  spme  decree,  the  "crimes  which  we   . 
impute  to  the' other  side.    He  knew,  he  sajd;  that  when  General 
Jackson  was  summoned  to  the  field,  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate— 
the  iktal  blow  had  been  striick,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-tQwn, 

"  and  the  dreadf^l  jifiassacre  of  Lieutenant  Scott  and*  his  detach- 
,     ment;  and*  the  orily^duty  which  remained  .to  him,  was  to  terrai-  • 

•  nate  tills  .unhappy  contest.  v        ^  *. 

.  The  firpt  cii-Qumstance  which,  in  the.cotirse  of  his  performing 
that  duty,  fixed  pur  attention,  had)  Mr.  C.  said,  filled  him  witli 
regret    It  was  the  execution  of  the,  Indian  chiefs.  ,  How,  he  . 

"  asked,  did  they  come' into  our  possession  ?  Was  it  in  the  course 
,ojr  fair,  and  open,  and  honorable  war  ? ,  No,  but  by  means  of  de- 
ception-^ by  hoisfmg  foreign  colcfrs  on  the  st^ff  from  "vyhich  the 

;  ■     '       »       ■  ^\ 

such  ihip^  bein^  done:  the  truth  in  such, cases  ought  to  be  told,  but  this  appears 

•  oUicrfrise.  On  that  side  of  the  river,  the  while  people  have  killed  five  Indians ;  but 
there  is  nothing  said  about  that;  and  *11  that  the  Indians  have  done  is  brought  up.  . 
All  the  mischief  the  tohite  pe(^le  have  done,  ought  to  be  told  to  their  head  tndn.* 
When  there  is  any  thing  done,  you  write  to  us;  but  never  write  to  your  head  Juan 
■what  the  white  people  do.  When  the  red  people  sqnd  talks,  or  write,  they  always 
eend  the  truth.  You  have  sent  to  lis  for  your  horses,  ajid  we  sent  allihat  we  could 
find;  but  there  were  some  dead.    It  appears  that  all  the  mischief  is  Jaid  on  this 

*  iowu ;  but  all  the  riiischief  that,  hag  been  dpne  by  this  town  is  two  horses ;  one  of 
them  Ja  dead,  and  the  other  \vas  sent  back.  .The' cattle  that  we  are.accused  of  taking 
'  .wer-e  cattle  that  ihp  \chite  people  tookyrpm.  us.  Our  young  men  went  and  brougJil 
ihem  back,  with  the  sanje  marks  and  brands.  There  were  sopie  of  our  ^oung  meja  out 
banting,  and  they  were  kil\,ed ;  others  went  to  take  satisfaction,  and  the  kettle  of  one 
a<f  the  men  that  .was  killed  was  fpund  hi  the  house  where  the  woman  and  two  chil- 
dren were  killed  •„  and  they  supposed  ti  had  been  her  husband  who  had  killed  the  In- 
dians, and  took  xheir  satisfaction  there.  We  are  accused  of  killing  the, Americans,  . 
.  landflb  oji;  but  since  the.  word  was  sent  to  us  that  peape  was  made,  we  stay  steady 
at  home,  and  meddle  with  no  person.  You  have  sent  to  us  respecting  he  l:lack 
^iple  on'  the  Suwany  river :  we  have  nothing  id  do  with  thenv.  They  were  put 
there  by  the  English,  and  to  tlifm  you  ought  to  apply  fur  any  thing  about  them. 
We  do  not  wish  our  country  desolated  by  an  army  passing  through  it.  for  the  con- 
o^rn, of  other  .peot>lP.  The  Indians  have  slaves  there  alto;  a  great  many  of  them; 
When  we  have  an-opportunity  we  shall  apply  to  the  English  foi' them,  but  we  cannm 
get  them  now.  « 

Thia  'u  what  we  have  to  say  at  present. 

Sir,  I  contlude  by  'subscrfbing  myself, 
«  Your  humble  servant,  &c. 

■fteptember,  the  lllh  day,  1817. 

K.  B.^There  are  ten  towns  have  read  this  letter,  and  this  is  the  answer. 
^  A  true  co^y  of  the  original.    .  .  Wm.  Bsli.,  Aid-^-cajHf . 
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stars  aod  stripes  should  alone  have  floated.  Thus  ensnared 
^  Indians  were  taken  on  shore,  and  without  ceremony,  ana 
.  "mthout  delay,  were  hung.  Hang  an  Indian !  We,  sir,  who  are 
civilized,  and  can  comprehend  and  feel  the  effect  of  moral  cau- 
ses and  considerations,  attach  ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death. 
And  the  gallant,  and  refined,  and  high-minded  man,  seeks  by  all 
possible  means  to  avoid  it  But  what  cares  an  Indian  whether 
ypu  hang  or  shoot  him?  The  moment  he^  is  captured,  he  is  con- 
sidered by  his  tribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost  They,  too,  are  in- 
different about  the  manner  in  which  he  is  despatched.  But,  Mr. 
C.  said,  he  regarded,  the  occurrence  with  grief  for  other  and 
higher  considerations.  It  was  the  first  instance  that  he  knew  of, 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  in  which  retaliation,  by  executing 
Indian  captives,  had  ever  been  deUberately  practised.  There 
may  have  been  exceptions,  but  if  there  were,  they  met  with  con- 
temporaneous condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  by  the 
just  pen  of  impartial*history.  -The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts may  tell  me,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife — ^about  Indian  enormities,  and  foreign 
miscreants, and  incendiaries.  I,  too^  hate  them ;  from  my  ve^ 
s6^1  I  abominate  them.  But,  I  love  my  country,  and  its  consti- 
tution ;  I  love  liberty  and  safety,  and  Tear  military  despotism 
more,  even,  than  I  hate  these  monsters.  The  gentleman,  in  the 
cc^se  of  his  remarks,  alraded  to  the  State  from  which  I  have 
tl^e  honor  to  come.  Little,  sir,  does  he  know  6f  the  high  and 
magnanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that  State,  if  he  sup- 

g)ses  they  Will  approve  o£  the  ti^ansac^ion  to  whieh  he  referred, 
rave  and  generous,  humanity  and  demency  towards  a  fallen  foe 
constitute  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics.  Amidst  all  the  strug- 
gles for  that  fair  Jand  between  the  natives  and  the  present  inhabi* 
tantSjMr.C.said,  he  defied  the  gentlemanto  point  out  one  instance 
in  which  a  Kentuckian  had  staned  his  hand  by— nothing  but 
his  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  services  and  exalted  merits 
m  Greneral  Jackson  prevented  his  using  a  different  term — the  ex- 
edition  of  an  urfarmed  and  prostrate  captive.  Yes,  said  Mr.  C, 
there  was  one  solitary  exception,  in  which  a  man,  enraged  at 
beholding  an  Indian  prisoner,  who  had  been  celebrated  for  his 
enormities,  and  who  had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged 
his  sword  into  his  bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  considered 
as  an  abominable  outrage  when  it  occurred,  and  the  name  of  ' 
the  man  has  been  handed  down  to  the  execration  of  posterity. 
I  deny  yolir  right,  said  Mr.  C,  thus  to  retaliate  on  the  aboriginal 
proprietors  of  the  country ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly  deceived,  it 
.  may  be  shown  that  it  do^s  not  exist.  But  before  I  attempt  tiiis, 
allow  me  to  make  the  g^tleman  from  Massachusetts  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies he  has  appealed  through  their  representative.  During  the 
late  war  with  Grea,t  Britain,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio,  (General  Harrison) 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  consisting  chie^lyj  he 
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believed,  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  MiswM- 
einaway  towns.  They  proceeded  and  perforined  the  duty,  and 
took  some  prisoners.  And  here  is  evidence  of  the  manner  M 
which  they  treated  them.  (Here  Mr.  C.  read  the  generail  orders 
issued  on  the  return  of  tl^e  detachment)*  I  hope,  sir,  the  hon-' 
orable  gentleman  will  now  be  able  better  to  appreciate  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  my  gallant  countrymen  than  he  appears 
hitherto  to  have  done. 

But,  sir,  I  have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  practise  under 
color  of  retaliation,  enormities  on  the  .Indians.  I  will  advaiice. 
in  support  of  this  position,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  law,  . 
the  principle,  that  whatever  haisbeen  the  custom,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  a  subject,  whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage 
ca  eval  and  co-existent  ]svith  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  be- 
comes its  fixed  law-  ^uch  was  the  foundation  of  all  common 
law ;  and  such,  he  believed,  was  the  principal  foundation  of  all 
•  public  or  international  law.  If,  then,  it  couM  b^  shown  thdt  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this  part  of  the  American "  . 
continent,  to  the  present  time,  we  nave  constantly  abstained  from 
retaliating  upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by  them  to- 
wards us,  we  ivere  morg,lly  bound  by  this  invariable  usage,  and 
could  not  lawfully  change  it  without  the  most  cogent  reasons. 
So.  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  he  said,  that  from  the  first 
settlement  at  Plymouth  or  at  JamestdW,  it  had  not  be^n  ^r 
practice  to  destroy  Indian  captives,  con^bataht?  or  non-combz^t-  • 
ants.  He  knew  of  but  one  deviation  from  the  code  which  regu- 
lated the  warfare  betvVeer^  civilized  communities,  a1id  that  was 
the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  which  was  supposed  to  be  au- 
thorized upon  the  ground  that  we  could  hot  bring  the  war  to  a  ^ 
termination  but  by  destroying  the  means  whioh^  nourished  it.* 
With  this  single  exception,  the  other  principles  of  the  laws  of  • 
civilized  nations  are  extended  to  them,  and  are  thus  made  law  in 
regard  to  them.  When  did  th|s  humane  custom,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  their  ignorance,  and  our  enlightened  co/idition,  th^ 
rigors  of  war  were  mitigated,  be^in  ?  At  a  tim^  when  we  w^re 
weak,  and  they  were  comparatively  strong — whea  they  were  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  we  were  seeking,  from  the  vices,  from  th» 
corruptions^  from  the  religious  intolerance,  and  from, the  op^ 
pressions  of  Europe,  to  gain  an  asylum  among  them.  And  wheh 
IS  it  proposed  to  change  this  custom,  to  substitute  for  it  the  bloody  ' 

*  The  following  is  the  extract  read  bv  Mr.  Clay:  ^ 

"  But  the  character  of  this  gallant  detachment,  exhibiting,  as  it  did,  perseyerance, 
fortitude,  and  bravery,  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  if,  in  llie  midst  of  wictonr,  they 
-  had  forgotten  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasuire^that  the  gen- 
eral has  heard,  that  the  most  punctual  obedience  was  paid  to  his  orders,  in  not  ojAj 
0aving  all  the  women  and  childi'en,J}ut  in  sparing  all  the  toarriora  iDk<k  ceased  to 
resist;  and  that  even  when  vieoroiiny  attacked  by  the  enetoiy,  the  claims  of  mercy- 
prevailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  this  heroic  band  reacted  the 
lives  of  their  prisoners.  Let  an  account  of  murdered  innocence  be  opened  in  th* 
records  of  heaven  against  our  enemies  alone.  The  American  soldier  will  follow  the 
example  of  his  eovernment,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  be  raised  against  the 
(alien  and  the  helpless,  nor  the  gold  of  the  other  be  paid  for  scalps  of  a  Tiassaareift 
enemy.*' 
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tnaxims  of  barbarous  ages,  and  to  interpolate  the.  Indian  pnblle 
law  with  revolting  cruelties'?  At  a  time  whe;i  the  situation  of  the 
two  parties  is  totally  changed — when  we  are  powerful  and  they 
are  weak — at  a  time  when,  to  use  a  figure  drawn  from  their  own 
sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children  of  the  forest  have  been 
driven  by  the  great  wave  which  has  flowed  in  from  the  Atlantic 
oc^an  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  over- 
whelming them  in  its  terrible  progress,  he  has  left  no  other  re- 
nciains  of  hundreds  of  tribes,  now  extinct,  than  those  which  indi- 
cate the  remote  existence  of  their  former  companion,  the  Mam- 
moth of  the  new  world !  Yes,  sir,  it  is  at  this  auspicious  period 
of  our  country,  when  we  hold  a  proud  and  lofty  station  among 
the  first  nations  of  the  world,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  a 
departiire  from  the  established  laws  and  usages  which  have  regula- 
ted our  Indian  hostilities.  And  does  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  expect,  in  this  august  body,  this  enlightened  assem- 
bly of  christians  and  Americans,  by  glowing  appeals  to  our  passions, 
to  make  us  forget  our  principles,  oiir  religion,  our  clemency  and 
our  humanity  ?  Why  was  it,  Mr.  C.  asked,  that  we  had  not 
practised  towards  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  of  retaliation,  now 
for  the  first  time  asserted  in  regard  to  them  7  It  was  because  it 
is  a  principle  proclaimed  by  reason,  and  enforced  by  every  re- 
spectable writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  that  retaliation  is  only 
justifiable  as  calculated  to  produce  effect  in  th,e  war.  Venge- 
ance was  a  new  motive  for  resorting  to  it  If  retaliation  will 
produce  no  efli5ct  on  the  enemy,  we  are  bound  to  abstain  from  it, 
by  ev^ry  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  justice.  Will  it,  then, 
produce  effect  on  the  Indian  tribes  ?  No — they  care  not  about 
the  execution  of  those  of  their  warriors  who  are  taken  captive. 
They  are  considered  as  disgraced  by  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  captivity,  and  it  is  often  mercy  to  the  unhappy  captive  to 
deprive  him  of  his  existence.  Tne  poet  evinced  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  when  he  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  son  of  a  distinguished  chief,  about  to  be  led  to  the  stake 
and  .tortured  by  his  victorious  enemy,  the  words : 

l^eijin,  yo  tormentors !  your  threats  are  in  vain: 
The  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Retaliation  ^of  Indian  excesses,  not  producing  then  any  effect 
m  preventing  their  repetition,  was  condemned  by  both  reason 
and  the  principles  upon  which  ^lone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. On  j;his  branch  of  the  subject,  much  more  might  be  said, 
but  as  he  should  possibly  a^ain  allude  to  it.  He  would  pass  from 
it,  for  the  present,  to  another  topic. 

It  was  hot  necessary,  Mr.  C.  said,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  "trial  and  execution  of  Arouthnot  and  Am^ 
brister,  to  insist  on  the  innocency  of  either  of  them.  He  would 
yield  for  the  sake  of  that  argument,  without  inquiry,  that  both 
of  them  were  guilty;  that  both  had  instigated  ihe  war;  and. 
tiiat  pne  of  them  had  led  tiie  enemy  to  battle.    It  was  possible, 
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iDdeed,  that  a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence  would  show;, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnqt,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
his  crime  consisted  in  his  trading,  without  the  limits  of  the  Unir 
ted  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians^  in  the  accustomed  com- 
modities which  form  the  subject  of  Indian  trade,  and  that  he  sought 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  customers,  by  espousing  their  in- 
terests, in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
he  may  have  honestly  believed  entitled  them  to  the  restoration 
c£  their  lands.  And  if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for  the  rear 
sons  already  assigned,  were  not  binding  upon  the  Creeks,  there 
would  be  but  too  much  cause  to  lament  his  unhappy,  if  not  un- 
just ftte.  The  first  impression  made  on  tl^e  examination  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  pf  those  two  men,  is,  that 
en  the  part  of  Ambrister  there  was  the  most  guilt,  but^  at  the 
same  time,  the  mo^t  irregularity.  Conceding  the  point  cf  guilt 
-of  both,  with  the  qualification  which  he  had  stated,  he  would 
proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if  their  execution  could  be  justified  upon 
the  principles  assumed  by  General  Jackson  himself  If  they  did 
not  afford  a  justification,  he.  would  next  inquire  if  there  were  " 
jjay  other  principles  authorizing  their  execution ;  and  he  would, 
m  tlie  third  place,  make  some  observations  upon  the  mode  of 
proceeding. 

The  principle  assumed  by  General  Jackson,  wliich  may  be 
found  in  his  general  orders  commanding  the  execution  of  these 
men,  is^  "that  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  any  individual  of  a  nation,  making  war  against  the  citizens 
of  any  other  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance, 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  a  pirate."  Whatever  may  be  the 
character  of  individuals  waging  private  war,  the  principle  as- 
sumed is  totally  erroneous,  when  applied  to  such  individuals  as- 
sociated with  a  power, 'whether  Indian  or  civilized,  capable  of 
maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war.  Suppose,  however, 
the  principle  were  true,  as  asserted,  what  disposition  should  he 
have  made  of  theses  men  1  What  jurisdiction,  and  how  acquired, 
has  the  military  over  pirates,  robbers,  and  outlaws  ?  If  they 
'Were  in  the  character  imputed,  they  were  alone  amenable,  and 
should  have^  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority.  Bui  the 
principle,  he  repeated,  was  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to  men 
,  m  their  situation.  A  foreigner,  connecting  himself  with  a  bellig- 
erent, becomes  an  enemv  of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent 
is  opposed,  subject  to  whatever  he  may  be  subject,  entitled  to 
whatever  he.  is  entitled.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  by  associ- 
ating themselves,  became  identified  with  the  Indians ;  they  be- 
came our  enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as  we  could 
lawfully  treat  the  Indians,  ^hese  positions  were  so  obviously 
correct,  that  he  should  consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the 
committee  to  consume  tune  in  their  proof.  They  were  supported 
by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  our  own.  Every  page  of 
faistoary,  in  all  times^  and  the  recollection  of  every  member,  fur- 
Biffk  evidence  qf  their  truth.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  some 
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<tf  the  coDfiequeticed  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Europe, 
sapotiooed  by  the  approbation^  express  or  implied,  of  this  house. 
We  have  jiow  in  our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost  ev- 
ery European  power.  Some  of  the  nations' of  Europe  maintain 
the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance. '  Suppose  Britain  and 
America  in  peace,  and* America  and  France  at  war.  The  for- 
mer subjects  of  England,  naturalized  and  unnaturalized,  are  cap- 
tured by  the  navy  or  army  of  France.  What  is  their  condition? 
acc^ording  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson,  they  would  be  out- 
laws and  pirates,  and  Kable  to  immediate  execution.  Were  gen- 
tlemen ,  jwepared  to  return  to  their  respective  districts  with  this 
doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  say  to  their  Irish.  English,  Scotch, 
and  other  foreign  constituents,  that  ybu  are  liaole,  on  the  contin- 
gency si:^po6ed,  to  be>treated  as  outlaws  and  pirates? 

Was  there  any^thei*  principle  which  justified  the  proceeding*? 
On  this  subject,  he  eaia,.if  he  admired  the  wonderful  ingenuity 
witli  which  gentlemen  sought  a  colorable-  pretext  for  those  exe- 
cutions, he  was  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  some  of  the  princi- 
ples advanced.  What  said  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts /Mr.  Holmes)  in  a  cold  address  to  tlie  committee  ? 
Why,  t)iat  theBO  executions  were  only  the  wrong  mode  o£  doing 
a  right  thing.  A  wrong  mode  of  doing  a  right  thing !  In  what 
code  of  public  law;  in  what  system  of . ethics ;  nay,  in  what  res- 
pectable novel ;  wfiere,  if  the^gentleman  were  to  take  the  tqjosir 
of  the  whole  literature  of  the  world,  will  he  find  any  sanction  for 
1^  jjrinciple  eo  monstrous?  He  would  illustrate  its  Enormity  by 
a  single  case.  Suppose  a  man  being  guilty  of  robbery,  js'  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  thab 
robbery  merely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  having  executed, 
contrary  to  law,  a-  human  being,  innocent  at  heart  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  was  sentenced.  The  judge  has  nothing  to  do,  to 
ensure  his  owii  acquittal,-  but  to  urge  the  gentleman's  plea,  Uiat 
he  had  4one  a  right  thing  a  wrong  way ! 

The  principles  which  attached  to  t|;ie  cas^s  oi'  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  constituting  them  merely  participes  in  the  war,. sup 
posing  them  to  have  been  co;nbatants,  which  the  former  was  not, 
ne  havinff  been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in  his 
hands,  all  that  we  could  possibly  have  a  rignt  to  do,  was  to  apply 
fb  them  the  rules  which  we  had  a  right  fo  enforce  against  the 
Indians.  Their  English  character  was  only  merged  in  their  In- 
dian character.  Now,  if  the  law  regulating  Indian  hostilities,  be 
established  by»long  and  immemorial  usage,  that  we  have  no- mo- 
ral right  to  retaliate  upon  them,  we  consequent  hkd  no  right  to 
retaliate  upon  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Even  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that,  in  regard  to .  future  waris,  and  to  other  foreigners,, 
their  execution  may  have  a  good  effect,  it  would  not  thence  fol- 
low that  you  had  a  right  to  execute  them.  It  is  not  always  just  < 
to  do  what  may  be  advantageous.  And  retaliation,  during  a 
war,  must  have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and  miust,  to 
9  . 
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be  jost,  liavc  an  operation  on  that  war,  and  npon  the  individuiil^ 
only  who  compose  the  belligerent  party.  It  became  gentlemen, 
then,  on  the  other  side,  to  show,  by  some  known,  certaip  and  re- 
cognized  rale  of  public  or  municipal  law,  that  the  execution  of 
these  men  was  justified. '  Where  is  it?  He  should  be  glad  to , 
iee  it .  We  are  told  in  a  paper  emanating  from  the  department 
of  state,  recently  laid  before  this  house,  distinguished  fo**  the  fer- 
vor of  its  eloquence,  and  of  which  the  honorable  gentleman  froip 
Massachusetts  has  supplied  us  in  part  with  a  second  edition,  in 
one  respect  agreeing  with  the  prototype,  that  they  both  ought  to  . 
be  inscribed  to  the  American  public — we  are  justly  told  in  that 
paper,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  execution  of  persons 
for  the  crime  of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  there  are  two 
topics  which,  in  Europe,  are  constantly  employed  bv  the  friipnd* 
and  minions  of  legitimacy  against  our  co*untry.  The  one  is  an 
inordinate  spirit  of  aggrandizement— of  coveting  other  people's 
goods.    The  other  is  Sie  treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  In- 

,  dians.  Against  both  these  charges,  Uie  public  servants  who  con- 
ducted at  Ghent  the  negotiations  with  the  British  commissioners, 
endeavored  to  vindicate  our  country,  and  he  hoped  with  some; 
degree  ^f  success.  What  will  be  the  condition  ot  future  Amern 
can  negotiators,  when  pressed  upon  this  head,  he  knew  not,  af- 
ter tlie  unhappy  executions  on  our  southern  border.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  seemed  <in  yesterday  to  .read,  with  a 
sort  of  triumph,  the  names  of  the  commissioners  emj^loyed  in  tha 
negotiation  "at  Ghent  Will  he  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  t 
thought  ^e  pronounceil,  even  with  more  complacency  and  with  a 
more  ^acious  smile,  the  first  name  in  the  commission,  than  h« , 
emphasized  that  of  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you. 
(Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.)  Mr.  C.  said  there  was  no  occa-  . 
sion  for  explanation;  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.    (Mr.  H.'how- 

'  ever,  proceeded  to  say  that  hie  intention- was,  in  pronouncing  the 
gentleman's  name,  to  add'  w  the  respect  Tdue  to  the  negotiator 
that  which  was  due  to  the  speaker  of  this  house.)  To  return  to 
(he  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  'Will  the  principle  of  thc^ 
men  having  been  the  instigators  of  the  war,  justily  their  execu- 
,  tion  ?  It  was  a  new  one ;  there  were  no  {and  marks  to  guide  us 
m  its  adoption,  or  tb  prescribe  limits  in  jts  application.  If  Wil- 
liam Pitt  had  been  taken  by  the  French  army,  during  the  late» 
European  war,  could  France  have  justifiably  executed  him,  on '  < 
the  ground  of  his  having  notoriously  instigated  the  continental 
powers  to  war  against  France  ?  Would  France,  if  she  hdd  stain- 
ed her  character  by  executing  him,  have  obtained  the  sanction 

,  of  the  world  to  the  act,  hy  appeals  to  the  "passions  and  prejudi- 
<;ee,  by  pointing  to  the  cities  i^acked,  the  countrieg  laid  waste,  the    . 
iiaman  lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  which  he  had  kindled,  and  by 

•^excJaiming  to  the  unfortunate  captive,  you !  miscreant,  monster, 
have  occasioned  all  these  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood  ? 
What  had  been  the  conduct  even  of  England  towards  the  great 
est  inetjgator  of  all  the  wars.of  the  present  age  ?    The  condciA^ 
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nation  of  that  illustrioue  man  to  the  rock  of- St  Helena,  wai  a 

great  blot  on-  the  English  name.  And  Mr.  C  repeated  wJiat  he 
ad  before  said,  that  if  Chatham  or  Fox,  or  even  William  Pitt 
himself,  had  been  prime  minister,  In  England,  Bonaparte  had 
never  been  so  condemned.  On  that  transaction  history  will  one 
day  pass  its  severe  but  just  censure.    Yes,  although  iVapoleon 

•  had  desolated  half  Europe ;  although  there  was  scarcely  a  pow- 
er, however  humble,  that  escaped  the  mighty  grasp  of  his  am- 
biiion ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splendid  career  he  is  charged 

•  with  having  committed  the  greatest  atrocities,  disgraceful  to  him- 
self *and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been  spared.  The 

lallies  would   not,  England  woiald  not,  execute  him,  upon  the 

.'  ground  of.  his  being  an  instigator  of  wars. 

TJhe  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  these  men,  Mr.  C.  said, 
was  equally  objectionable-  with  the  principles  on  which  it  had 
been- attempted  to  prov6  a  forfeiture  of  tlieir  lives..  He  knew^ 
he  said,  the  laudable  spirit  which  prompted  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  finding  out  a  justification  for  these  proceedings.  He  . 
T^ished  most  sincerely  that  he  could  reconcile  th6m  to  his  con- 
science.   It  had  been  attempted  to  vindicate  the  General  upon 

•  grounds  which  he  was  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown..  It 
had  been  asserted,  th^t  he  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  caUing  up- 
on the  court  to  try  them,  and  that  he  might  have  at  once  ordered 
their,  execution,  without  that  formahty.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  such  absolute  right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion 
of  our  arm^.  The  right  of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  ofsdver- 
eignty.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  war  making  potver  that  Con- 
gress possesses.  It  belongs  to  this  body  not  only  to  declare  war, 
but  to  raise  armies,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulation^  for  their 
government.  It  was  in  vain  fpr  gejitlemen  to  look  to  the  law  of 
nations  for  instances  in  which  fetaliation  is  lawful.  The  laws 
of  nations  merely  laid  down  the  principle  or  nile;At  belongs  to 
the  government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  for  applying  tliat  prin- 
ciple or  rule.  There  was,  for  example,  vto  instance  in  which  the 
death  of  a  captive  was  more  certamly  declared  by  the  law  of 
nations  to  be  justifiable,  than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congress  has 
accordingly,  provided,  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  spies,  and  consequently  for  the  apj^lication  of  the 
principle  of  the  national  law.  The  legislature  had  not  left  the 
.  power  over  spies  undefined,  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  com7 
mander  in  chief,  or  6f  any  subaltern  officer  in  the  army.  For,  if 
the  doctrines  now  contended  for  were  true,  they  would  apply  t6 
the  commander  oTf  any  corps,  however 'small,  acting  as  a  detach- 
ment Suppose  Congress  had  not  legislated  in  the  case  of  spies, 
what  would  have  been  tlieir  condition  ?  It  woi:^14  have  been  a 
Aisus  omisma,  and  although. the  public  law  pronounced  their 
doom,  it  could  not.be  executed  because  Congress  had  assigned 
no  tribunal  for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man  could  be  ex- 
ecuted in  this  free  country  without  two  things  being  shown :  lat, 
Ttot  the  law  condemns  him  to  death ;  and  2d,  That  his  death  is 
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'  '\iiii^i  c9Mhfith^6fjxieni  and  often  rem^e  froft  the  cealral  gor* 
eminent.  It  waa  in  the  provinces  that  were  laid  the  abuses  and 
tiie  seeds  of  the  ambitious  projects  which  overturned  the  libertiwi' 
of  Rome.  He  beaeeched  the  committee  not  to  be  so  caj^vated 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  and  the  appeals  made  to  cj^r  pas* 
sions  and  our  sympathies,  as  to  forget  the  fundamental  pViniipIee 
of  our  government.    Tri^  influence  of  a  bad  example  would'otten 

,  be  felt  when  its  authors  and  all  the  circumstances  donnec^ 
with  it,  were  no  longer  remembered.  He  knew  of  but  one  anal- 
agous  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  prisoT\er,*  and  that  had 
brought  more  odium,  than  almost  -any  other  incident,  on  the  un- 
happy em()eror  of  France.  He  j^Uuded  to  the  inst&nc6  of  tfie  ex- 
ecution of  the  unfortunate  meihber  of  the  Bourbon  house.  H« 
sought  an' '  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Baden.  Bonaparte  desr , 
patched  a  corps  of  gen-d'armes  to  the  place  of  hid  retreat,  seized 
'  him,  and  brought  him  to  tke  dungeons  of  Tincennes.  He  was 
.  tiiere  tried  by  a  court  martial,  condemned,  and  shot  There;  as 
here  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territory ;  there  the  neutral . 
ground  was  not  stained  with,  the  blood  of  him  whom  it  should 
have  protected.  And  there  was  another  most  unfortunate  differ- 
ence ror  the  AmQDcian  example.    The  duke  D'Enghein  was  ex- 

.  .  cuted  according  to  his  sentence.  It  is  said.  1)y  the  defenders  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  duke?  had  been  machinating -not  merely  to 

'  .    overturn  the  French  government^  but  against  the  life  of  its  chief. 
^  If  that  were  true,  he  miffht,' if  taken  in  France,  have  been  leg§illy  . 
executed.    Such  was  the  odium  brought  upon  the  instriHnentsr 
of  this  trapsaction,  that  those  persons  wfio  have  .been  even  sue-* 
pected  of  participation  in;  it  have  sought  to  vindicate  thefriselvw  \ 
from  what  they  appear  to  have  considered  as  an  aspersion,  before 
.  foreign  courts.   In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  C.  said 
that  he  most  cheerfully  and'entirely  acquitted  GeneralJackson  of" 
anj'  intention  to  violate  the  laws  ef  me  country,  or  the  obligations  of 
humanity.    He  was  persuade^d,  from  all  that  he  had  heard,  thai , 
he  considered  .himself  as  eqpally  respecting  and  observing  bdth.  , 
With  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the'refbre,  'he,  was 
disposed  to  allow  it  in  the  most  extensive  decree.    Of  hjs'  actg; 

.  ..  -said  Mr.  C,  it  is  my  duty  to  sipeak  with  the  freedom  which  belongs 

'  to  toy  fetation.  And  I  shall  now  proceed*  to  considet  some  of 
dpiem,  of  the  most  momentous  character,  as  it  regard^  the  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  government. 

.  Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constituti(m  of  the  tJnited 
.  States,  not  onejs  more  expressly  and'  exclusively  granted  tiian 
that  which  gives  to  Congress  fiie  power  to  declare  war.  The 
immortal  convention  who  formed  that  instrument,  had  abundant 
•  reason  drawn  from  every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this  tre- 
mendous power  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  It  was  there  seen  that  nations  are  often*  precipi- 
tated into  ruinous  war  froih  folly,  from  pride,  from  ambition,  add 
ftOTh  the  desire  of  military  fame.  It  Was  believed,  no  doubt,  in 
vommitting  this  great  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  Up.ioD|  tri 
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^koold  b^imre  from  th^  mad  wanr  that  have  affllded  lod  dttplfil^ 
ed  and  rt^d. other  countries.  It  was  supposed  that  befbre  any 
wat  was  declared}  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained  of  would 
heearelliny  examined,  and  the  power  ^ndresource*  of  the  enemy 
*0gtimate(Land  the  power  arid  resources  of  pur  own  country,  as  w^U 
asthe  probable  issue  and  coi^sequences  of  the' war.  Itwastoguuvl 
-*  our  country  against  precise^  that  species  of  rashneiis,  which  has  ' 
been  manifestid  in  Florida,  that  the  condtitutton  was 'so  framed. 
IT  then,  this  power,  th^is  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed  uipon 
Cfongress,  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  any  .other  fjimction- 

'  ary'S'the  government,  it  is  cause  of  serious  alarm,  and  it  became^ 

,  tt^SLt  body  to  vindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  by  all  the  means* 
in -its  power;  and  yet  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  would  haV^ 
'  .  as  not  merely  t6  yield  a  tame  and  silent  acqidesceftce  in  the  en*  • 
croachment,  but  even  to  pass  h  vote. olf  thanks  to, the  author; 
.    On.  th^  tweaty-fif\h  ofMarch,  1818,  (Mr.  G.  continued,)  the 
president  of  the  tlniteii  States,  Communicated -a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war,  in  which  he  declared  ihat, 
although  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  orders  had  be^n  given  to  pate 
into  the  Spanish  territory,  they  were  eo  guarded  as  that  the  local  , 
authdrities  of  Sj^ain  should  be  respected.'  How  respected  ?,  Tht 
prpsidcnt,  iJy  the  documents  accompanying  the  message,  the 

'  orders  themselves  which  issued  IVom  the  department  of  war,, to 

the*  commanding  general,  had  assured  the  legislature  tliat,  even 

if  the  ehemy  should  take  shelter  under  ^a  Spanish  fortrefes,  the 

.    fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but  the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that 

'  department  for  further  orders.    Congress  saw",  therefore,  that 

'there '  was  .up  ddnger  of  violating  the  existing  peace.  And  yetj 
on.  the  same  twenly-nfth  day  of  March  (a  most  singular  concur- 
rence of  dates*)  when  the  representatives  of  the  people  received 
this  solemn  message,  announced  in  the  j)resence*or  the  nation 
»  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  negoti- 
ation 'with  ■  Spain,  dpes"  General  Jackson  writfe  .from  his  head 
quarters,  that  he  shall  take  St.  Marks  as  a  necessary  depot  for 
nis  military  operations !     The  General  states,  in  his  letter,  what 

,  he  liad  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the,  Indians  and 
Negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort,  and  declares  his  purpose  to  possess 
himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the  two  contingencies,  of  its  being  in  . 
their  hands,' or  "in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed  a 
right  to  jud^e  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do^by  her  treaty,  and 
judged  very  correctly;  but  then  healso  assumed  the  power,  bc- 
lofi^ng  to  Congrd&s  alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  t^c 

'  effect,  and  consequence  of  her  b^ach  of  engagement  General 
Jackson  genewtUy  performs  what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do. 
'  AccordjnglyjBndmg  St.  Marks  yet  in  the  hatids  of  the  Spaniardsj 
he  seized  and  occupied  it  Was  ever,  he  asked^  the  just  confid- 
enee  of  the  legislative  body,  in  the  assurances  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate, more  abused?  The  Spanish  commander  intimated  his 
-willingness  ^at  the  American  army  sjiould  take  post  near  him, 
until  he  could  have  instructions  from  his  superior  officer,  and  pro- 
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fmised  to  maintain  in  the  mean  time  the  .most  friendly  relatdofla. 
No !  St  Marks  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  American  army, 
and  delay  was  insLdmiiible.  He  had  always  undestood  that  the 
InrfianQ  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  because  they  are  un-  * 
flkilled  in  the ,  modes  of  attack  and'  defence.  The  threat,  there; 
fore,  on  their  part,  to  seize  on  St  M?irks  must  have  been  emptyV 
•  and  woiild  probably  have  been  iiApossible.     At  all  events,  when  , « 

'  General  Jackson  'tfrriv^d  there,  no  danger  any  logger  threatened 
the  Spaniards. from  the  miserable  fugitive  Indians,  who  fled  on 
all  sidep  upon  his  approach.  '  And^  sir,  ,upon  what  pica  is  this.' 

\  violation  of-  orders,  and  this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power,  at-  <. 

*  tem{)ted  to  be  justified?    Upon  the  grounds  of  the  eonveniency  . 
of  the  depot  and  the  Indian  threat    The  first  he  would  not  serf-' 
»  <msly  cxamifl6  anxT  expose.    If  the  Spanish  character  of  the  fort .    * 
had  "been  totally  merged  In  the  Ihdian  character,  it  might  have 
been  jusfifiaWe  to  sieze  it    But  that  was  pot  the  feet,  and  the 
bare  possibility  of*  its  being  forcibly!  taken  by  Xhe  Indians,  could 
jnot  justify  our  anticipating  their  blow.    Of  all  the  odious  trans^- 
tioBS  wkich  6o6urred  durmg  the  late  war  between  France  and 
,  England,  none  was  .mote  condemned  in   Eui'ope  and  in  this  . 
coun,try,  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen. 
And  he  larhented  to  be  obliged  to  notice  the  analogy  which  ex-,    , 
ieted  in  the  defences  made  of  the  two  cases..    If  His  recbllectioii*  . 
did  not  deceive  him,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the  Rhme  and  *  the 
Alps,' had  conquered  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Hblkmd,  Hanover,, 
Lubec,  and  Hamburg,  and  extended  his  empire  "as  fac  as  Altona 
oTiithe  side  of  Denmai^k.    A  few  daye'raEu-ch  would  have  carried  * ' 
him  through  HolsWn,  over  the  two  Belts,  tljroughFuFjenjand  int<^ 
the  islsmd  of  Zealand.    What  then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?• 

,  It  was  my  lot,  Mr.  C.  said,  to  fall  into  conversation  wilh  an  intel- 
ligent Englishman  on  this  subjept    "  We  knew  Tsaid  he)  that  we 

\were  'fighting  for  our  existfence*  .It  was  absolutely  necessai^ 
that  we  shonld  preserve  the  command '  pf  the  seas.  If  the  fleet 
of  Demark  fell  mto  the  enemy's  hands,  combined  with  his  other 
fleets,  that  commatid  might  be  rendered  doubtful.  Denmark  had  .. 
duly  a  nominal  indepehdence.  She  was,'  in  truUi.  subjecl  to  hi^  * 
«way.  We  sai^  to  her,  give  us  your  fleet ;  it  will  otherwise  be 
taken  ppssession  of  by  your  secret  and  oijir  open  eiiemy.  We 
will  preserve  it,  and  restore  it  to  you  whenever  Ae' danger  shall 

'.  be  over.    Denmark  refused.    Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gal- 

.  lantly  defended,  but  the  fl^et  was  seized."    Every  where  the  • 
conduct  of  England  was  censured ;  and  the  name  even  df  the 
negdtiator  who  was  employed  by  her,  who  was  subBet][uent^ 
ly  the  minister  near  this  government,  was  scaucely  ever  pro- 
nounced here  without  coupling  with  it  ah  epithet  indicatmg  hk  ' 
participation  in  the  disgraceful  transaction.    And  yet  we  att 

foing  to  sanction  acts  of  violence,  committed  by  ourselves,  which 
ut  too  much  resemble  it !  What  an  important  difi*erence,  teo, 
between  the  relative  condition  of  England  and  of  this  country! 
&hp  perhaps  was  struggling  for  her  existence!    She  was  cooft^ 
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lifting,  singU-handed,  the  most  ezMvmous  itiHltaiT' power  <A^ 
worU^  haa  ev^  known.  Who  were  we  contending  withf 
3^iA  a  few  half'Starved/ halT-cIbthed,  wretched  Indians,  and. 
'  fagitive.  slaves.  And,  whilst  carrying  on  this  ingforious  wa|r,— 
^inglorious  as  it  regards,  tiie  laurels  or  renown  won  in  it,' — we  vio- 
late neutral  rights,  which  the  government  h^^d  solemnly  pledged 
itself  to  respect, ♦upon  the  principle  of  convenience,  or  upon  the* 
light  presumption  that,  by  possiblity,  a  post  might  be  takers  by 
tins  miserrable  comblhatipn  o^  Indians  and  slaves.  7 

On  the  8th' of  April,'  the  General  writes  from  St.  Marks,  that 
,he  pKair march  for  tlie  Suwaney  river;  the.  destroying  ofth* 
establishments  tm  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  brkig  the  war  to  a. 
close.  Accordingly,  having  effected  tha!  object,  he  writes,  on  • . 
^e  20th  of  April,  that  he  believes  he  ihay  say  that  tlic  war  is  gi 
an  end  for  tlie  present,  <He  repeats  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter* 
to  the  secretary, of  war,  written  six  days  after.  The, war  being 
thus  ended/ it  might  have  beeh  hoped  that  no  further  hostilitifeci 
would  have  been  Coramifted.  Buto%the28d  of  May,  on  his  waj^ 
home,  he  receives  a  letter  from  the  conlrdandant  of  Pensacola,.  . 
intimating  his  surprise  at  the  invasion  6f  tlie  Spanish  territery," 
.  aind  thb  acts  6f  hostility  performed  by.  the  American  army,  aM 
his  determination,  if  pfei^isted  in,  to  employ  Ibrce  to  repel  then^. 
"t«et  ua  pause  add  .ex.amine  this  proceeding  of  the  governor,  s^- 
very  jhoatile  andafirontive  in  the  vidw  of  General  JqcKson.  ke- 
colleot  that  he  was  gov^ernor  of  Florida;  tl:^at  he  had  received 
no  orders  from  his  superiors,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American 
array ;  that  he  had  heard- pf  l!he  reduction  of  St;.  Marks;  and  that  ' 
General  j2w;kson,  at  the  head  -of.  his  .army,  was  approaching  ia 
the  direction  of  Pensacola.  He  had  seen  the  ppcsident's  mes-' 
eage  qi  the  25th  ^f  MarchJ  and  ren^inded  General  Jackson  of  it, 
to  satisfy  hiria  that  the  American  government  copld  -not  have 
authorized  all  tliose  measures.  Mr.  C.  said  he  could  not  read 
the  allusion  ma^de  by  the  governor  to  tliat  message,  without  feel- 
ing that  the'  charge  of  insincerity,' which  nt  implied,  had  at  Iha^t' 
but  top  muqll  the  appearance  oftrathin  it.  Could  the  governor' 
have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter?  We  have  only  to  '• 
'reverse  situations,  and  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  Amencati  ^ 
•governor.  (General  Japkson  says,  tliat  when  he-  received  that 
letter,  he  noiohger  hesitated.  No,  sir,  he  did  no  longer  hesitate. 
He  rec'eived  it  on  the  23d,  he  was  ift  Pehsacola  on  the  24th,  an4 
imiriediately  after  set  himself  oefore  the  fortress  of  Sah  Carlos  de  ■ 
•  carancaa;,  which  he  shortly  reduced.  Feni,  vidi,  m'cu  Wonderful 
energy!  ♦Admirable  promptitude.  Alas !  fliat  it  had  not  been  aa 
energy  ai;id  a  proinptitude  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and 
according  to  the  orders  of  tlie  chief  magistrate  !  It  was  impo86ibl0 
» to  give  any  definition  of  war,  that  would  not  comprehend  these 
acts.    It  was  open;  undi;^guised,  and  unauthorized  hostility.  . 

The,  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  hid  endeavored 
to  derive  some  authority  to  General  JaCkson  from  the  message   , 
of  the  President,  and  the  letter  of  th6  .Stecretapyof  War  to  Gov^  ^ 
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pibb.    The  mesi^age  declares  that  the  Sjjanish  authorities  are  ta 
be  respected  wherever  ihaintayied.    What  the  President  means 
^y  their  being  maintained,'is  6xplai,ned  in  the  orders  theraselvM,. 
by  the  extreme  case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  sheltfer  undar  * 
a  Spanish  fort.    If  even  in  that  juase  he  was  jiot  to  attack,  oer- 
toinly  he  was  not  to.  attack  in  any^  case  of  less  strength^    The 
''fetter  to  Gov.  Bibb  admits* of  a  similar. explapatiop.    Whfen  the 
"Secretary  sats/in  that  letter,  that  <jreneralJaijkson  is  fully  em-  ' 
powered  to  bring  .the  Seminole  war  to  a  conclusion,  he  nteans 
.that  he  is" so  enmowered  by. his  orders,  which,  being  noyr  before 
,  lis,  must  speak  for  thetriselves.  ,  Jt  does  not  appear  that  General 
^.'facksoift  ever  saw.tha^  letter,  ivhioh  was  dated  ^t  this  place  ailcr 
'  the  capture  of  St^  Marks,.  '  He  would  take  a  momentary  glance 
, ait  the  orcjers.'   On  the  2tl  of  December,  1817,  General  Gain^' 
was  forbidden  to  cro^s  'the  Florida  line;    Seven  days  after.,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  having  arrive^  here,  and  infused  ^a  little  more 
'energy  into*  our  councils,  he  was  authqrized  to  use  a  ^ounddis-  , 
*  *cretion  in  crossing  i^  or  npt-   On  ,the  16th,  he  was'  instructed  ' 
.again  to  consider  himself  ^t  liberty  to  cross  the  line,,  and  pursue 
the*  enemy;  but,  if  he  took  refuse  uiul^r  a  Spanish  forfrees,  the 
Juct  was  to' be  reportecl'td  the  department  of'iccir.-  These  or-  ^ 
ders  were  transmitted  to. General  Jackson,  AHd  donstitutedj  or     . 
ought  to' have  constituted,  his^uide.,    There  was  then  no*  justi- ' 
.  ficatioq  for  .the  occupation  of*  Pehsacola,  and  the  attack  on  thp  . 
Barancas,  in  the  message  of  the  President  the  letter  to  Gov,    . 
Bibb,  or  in.  the  orders  themselves.     The  gehilerpan  from!  Massa- 
chusetts would  pardon  him  for  saying;  that  he  had  undertaken 
.what  even  his  talents  were  riot  competent  to— tl\e  mdintenance  . 
of  \direcdy  cohtradictory  propositions,  that  \t  was  right  in  Gene-  / 
lal  Jackson  to  take  Pensacola^  and  wrpng  in  the  President  to 
keep  it.*    The  gentleman  has  made 'a' greater  nji^take  tl^an.l^e 
iBuppos^s  General  Jackson  to  have  done  in  attacking  Peneacola 
Ibr^n  Indian'.town,  by  attempting' the  defence  bath  of  thePresi-  • 
;  dent  and  General  Jackson.    If  it  were  rigjit  in  hiip  to  seize  the 
placfe,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  righVin  the  Presi- 
•deht  immediately  to/surrender'  it..  ^-We,  sir,  ate  the  supporters    . 
,  of  the  President.     We  regret  that*  we  cannot  support  Genertil ". 
Jaekson  also,  \  The  gentleman's  hberality  is.more  CQippreh^sivc 
\  than  burs.    I  apyrove,  with  all  my  heart,  of  thei  .resjoratibn  of 
Pemacola.    I  think  St.  Marks  oughty  perhaps,  to  have  been  also 
restored;  but  I  say  this  with  doubt  arid  diffidence.     That  tl^   '< 
l^refiident  thpught  th^,  'seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  an  act! 
pf  war,  i^  manifest  from  his  opening  message,  in  which  he  eayB 
th^t,  to  have  retained  them,  would  have  chahged  our-rela-  . 
Itions  wltli  Spain,  to  do.  which  the  power  of  the  executive  was  . 
incom'petent.  Congress  alone  possessing  it    The  President  hay^ 
in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  his  country.    He  has  takeii  the  ' 
only  course  which  he  could  have  pursued,  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  land.    And  he  defied  the  gentleman  to  make 
ipood  both  his  position^  that  the  C^eneral  w^  right  in  taki&|^> 
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and  the  President  right  in  giving  up*  the  posts.  *(Mr.  Holmetf 
explained.    We  took  these  posts,  he  said,  to  keep  ^nem  from  th9 

.  hands  of  thfe  enemy,  arid,  in  restoring  thepi,  made  it  a  conditioil 
.that  Spain  should  hot  let  our  enemy  have  them.  We  said  to 
hen  here  is  your  dagger ;  we  found  it  in  the  hands  of  our  eftemy,, 

:  dad,  haying  wrested  it  from  hipi,  we  restore  it  to  you,  in  tha 
hope  that  yo  j*wili  take  better  care  of  it  for  the  future,)  Mr.  C*. 
proceeded.    The  gentleman  frorft  Massachusetts  was  truly  un- 

,    fortunate ;  fact  W  principle  was  always  against  him;     The.  Spa- ' 

ni*ih  posts  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.'   One  old 

InJian  only  was  fqund  in  the  Barancas,  none  in  Pensacola,  none 

.  l!i  St.  Marks. '  There  was'  not  even  the  color  of  a.* threat  of  In- 

.  di^n  occupation*  aS  it  regards -Pensacola  and  the  Qarancas. — 

^  P;insaco!a  was  to  be  restored  unconditionally,* and.  might,  there- 
iLdk'Qy  immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of 'the  Indians,  s 
if  they  had  'the  power  aild  the  will  to  take  it    The  gentle- 
man wag  "in  *a  dilemma,  from  which,  there  was  no  escape. .  He 
gave  up  Greneral  Jacksdn  ^en  he  stTpported  the  President,  ^nd 
gafve  up  the  President  when  he  supported  Geheral  Jackson.- '  Mr. 
.0.  said  that  he* rejjoiqed  to  have  seen*  the.  President  manifesting, 
b^rHhe  restoratiph  bf  .Pensacola,  his  devotedness  Jo  the  consthu- 
tign.     When  the  whote  counti^y 'wa«  ringing  with  plaudits  for  ita^  - 
captute,  he  saidj-and  he  said  aloijej  in  tlie  limited  circle  in  which. 
he  nioted,  thEit  the  President  must  surrender  *it^  that  he  cojaid    , 
not  hold' it..  It  was  nbt  his  intention"  he' said,  to  mquire  whether 
the  army  wae  dr  was  not  constiftjtionaHy  marched  into  Florida, 

'  U  was  fiot  a  clear  question,  and  he  w^s  inclined  to  thjnk  that 
tlje  express  authoritf  of  Congress  ought  to  have  been  asked.  ' 
The.  gentjeman  from  Massachusetts  would  allow  him  \o  re-  . 
ler^to  a' part  of  the  correspondence  at.  Ghent  different  from*, 
that  whlch^1le  liad  quoted.    He  would -find  the  condition  of  the 

^  *,  Indians  there  Accurately  defined.    And  it  was  widely  variant 
,from  the  gentleman's  ideas  on  tnis  subject^    The  Indians,  ac-  ., 
cordir\g  tp  th6  statement  6f  the  Arnerkan  cOmmissionert  at    * 
Ghent,  inhabiting  the  United  States,  have  a  qualified  sovereignty 
onlyjthe  supreme  sovereignly  residing  in  the  governmejit  of  the. 
United  States.    They  Hve  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  . 
may  inhabit  ^nd  hunt  Iheir  lands;  but  acknowledge  the  proteo-    . 

'  tion  of  the  United  Stages,  and  have  no  rjght  to  sell  their  kmda 
but  to  the  government  of  tlie  tlnited.  States.  Foreign  powerp 
o/ foreign  subjects  have  no  right  to  maintain  any  intercourse 
with  them,  without  our  permission.  They  are  not,  therefore,  in-  : 
dependent  nations,  as  the  gentleman  supposed.  Mamtaining 
ihe  relation  described  with  them,  we  must  allow,  a  similar  rela- 

'  tion  to  exist  betwieen-- Spain  an4  the  Indians  residing  within  her 

,  dominions.    She  tnu^t  oe,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sovereign 
of  Florida,  and  we  are  accordingly  treaUng  with  her  for  the  pur- 
chase otf  it    In  strictness,  then,  we  ought  fi*st  to  have  demanded 
of  her  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  Ihiling,  we  should  have  • 
tedaoded'a  .right  of  pabeag^.  ibr  our  army.    But^  if  the  t^re|P-  \ 
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■  Jtent  Had  the*  power  to  matth  an  army  iritp  Florida  without  icto' 
•nlting  Spain,  €ind  without  the  authority  of  Congreisej  he  hsud  no    ^ 

Sower  to  authorize  any  act  of  hostility  against  her. '  If  the  gen:- 
eman  had  oven  eucceedeA  in  showing  that  an  authority  wa« 
convened  hy  the  'exceptive  toGreperal  Jdcksonto  take  the' Spa-  . 
nish  posts,  he  would  only  have  established  that  uneonetittutiOnal 
'    orders  had  been  given,  and  thereby  tran^erred  thfe  disapproba* . 
.     -fion  frpin  the  military  officer  to  the  executive,  '  But  no  such  or- 
^  /derp'wete,^  in  triith^  'given.    The  President  had"  acted  in  con- 
',  ^    fbrnrity  to  the  constitution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack  pf  a 

*  ,  Spanish  fort;  and  wherij  in  the  satnie  spirit,  he  surrendered  the 

posts  themselves.         .  '  -  .  '  .  '  .    '  ^   . '  . 

lie  would  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  ^he  time  of  the 

committee;  but'h'e^trusted  he  should  be  indulged  with  some  few  • 
Vrcflection^upon  the  danger  of  permitting  thA  conClnct  on  which-  ' 
:    it  had  been  his  painful,  duty  to  anirnadvert,  to  pa^  witlput  a. 

•  Boleran  expression- of  the  disapprobation  of  this  fiouse.     Keca)  . 
to  your  recollection^  said  he, , the  free .  nations  which  have  gone  \ 
before  us.    Where  are  they  now?   *^        •  .,        '"  "      .    . 

Code  glinftnerlng  ihroiigh  the  4featn  of  thingu  that  were, 
,  .  A.8choDlbo^'Sialet,the  wqndei!  of.  an.hojir,       *  '.    » 

• .  And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties? '  If  we  could  tran^ort 
,    ourselves  back  lo  the  ages  when  Greece  sdnd  Rom^  flourished 
;    It.  Oieir  greatest  prdfipenty,  and,  mingling  in  the  throng,  ehduld.  - 
ask  a  Oi;ecian  if  he  oM  not  fear  tliat  some  daring  military  chief-, 
'  vtain,  covered, with  glm-y,>some  PhiKp. or 'Alexander,  would  one 

•  .  .day  overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  cbuntryf  the  confident  and 
'  indignant  Grecian  would  .exclaim,  no !  no  1  -^e  have  nothings  to 

fear  fro'm  our  heroes^  our. liberties  will  be  eternal.'  If  a  Roman 
eitizen'had  been  asked,*  'iff  he  did .  not  fear  that  the.  cbnqneh-or  of  ■ 
^,  Gaul  might  establish  a  throne  "upon  the  ruins  of  public,  liberty", 
.   *.  he  would  have  Inetaritly  rebelled  the  unjust  insin^iiatipn.  ^  Yel . 
Greece,had  fallen,  Cresar  had  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  the  Pa- 
triotic ariji  even  of  Brutus  could  not  preserve  the  liberties  of  nis 
..    /devoted  coilntry!    The,  celebrated  Madame  de  StaeT,  in  her  las! 
.  and,  perhaps  her  best  world,  haft  said,  that  in' the  very  year,  al-- 
mdst  the  very  montH,  when  the  President  of  the  liirectory  de- 
clared that  monarchy  would  never  riipre  show  its  frigljtful  head 
in  France,  Bonaparte,  with  his  grenadiers,  entered  the  palace  of 
.  *  .   St  Cloud,  and  dispersing,  with  the  'bayonet,  th^  dej)uties  of  the 
jpcople,  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  state,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism  which  overshadowed,  all  Europe^ 
.    He  hoped  not  to  be  misunderstooii;  he  ws  far  from  intimating. 

'that  General  Jackson  cherished  any  designs  inimical  to  the  liber-  , 
,  '   ^es  of  the  country.    He  believed  his  intentions  to  be  pure  and 
■  -    patriotic.    He.  thanked  God  that  he  would  not,  but  he  thanked 
*mm  ptill  more  that-lie  could  not,' if  he  would,  overti^rn  the  liber-  . 

*  tM8  of  ]the  republic.  '  But  precedent^,  if  bad,  were  fraught  witJb 
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liie  most  dangerous  consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by 
some  of  those  who  have  treated  of  his  nature,  as  a  bundle  of 
habits.  The  definition  was  much  truer  when  applied  to  govern- 
ments. Precedents  were  their  habits.  There  was  one  important 
difference  between  the  formation  of  habits  by  an  individual  and 
by  governments.  He  contracts  it  only  after  frequent  repetition. 
A  single  insstance  fixes  the  habit  and  determines  the  direction  of 
governments^  Against  the  alarming  doctrine  of  unlimited  dis- 
cretion in  our  military  commanders,  when  applied  even  to  prison- 
ers jof  war,  he  must  enter  his  protest  It  began  upon  them;  it 
would  end  on  us.  He  hoped  our  happy  form  of  government  was 
destined  to  be  jxerpetual.  But,  if  it  were  to  be  preserved,  it  must 
be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice,  by  moderation,  by  mag- 
nanimity, by  greattness  of  soul,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and  steady 
tye  on  me  executive;  and,  abdve  all,  by  holding  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability the  military  branch  of  the  public  force. 

We  are  fighting,  said  Mr.  C,  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  are  in  fixed  attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the 
largest  portion  of  it,  is  gazing  with  contempt,  with  jealousy,  cuid 
with  envy ;  the  other  portion,  with  hope,  with  confidence,  and 
with  affection.  Every  where  the  black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is 
suspended  over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright  spot,  which 
breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the  west,  to  enlighten 
and  animate,  and  gladden  the  human  heart.  Obscure  that,  by 
the  downfall  of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  enshrouded  in  a 
pall  of  universal  darkness.  To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the 
nigh  privilege  of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair 
character  and  liberty  of  our  Country.  Do  you  expect  to  execute 
this  high  trust,  by  trampling,  or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down, 
law,  justice,  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  other  people  ?  By 
exhibiting  examples  of  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  and  ambition  1 
WTien  tihie  minions  of  despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure 
of^  Pensacola,  how  did  they  chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of 
our  institutions,  tauntingly  pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a 
roirit  of  injustice  and  aggrandizement  made  by  our  country,  in 
the  midst  of  amicable  negotiation.  Behold,  said  they,  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  constantly  reproaching  kings.  You  saw  how 
d^ose  admirers  were  astomidea  and  hung  their  heads.  You  saw 
too,  when  that  illustrious  man,  who  presides  over  us,  adopted  his 
pacific,  moderate  and  just  course,  how  they  once  more  fifled  up 
their  heads  with  exultation  and  delight  beaming  in  their  counte- 
nances. And  you  saw  how  those  minions  themselves  were  finally 
compelled  to  imite  in  the  genertd  praises  bestowed  upon  our  'gov- 
ernment Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted  character.  Be- 
ware how  you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our 
republic,  scarcely  yet  two  score  years  old,  to  military  insubordinr 
ation.  Remember  that  Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome  h#r 
Cssar,  England  her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  tha^ 
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if  we  would  escape  the  rock  on  which  they  ^t  we  must  avoid 
their  errors. 

How  different  has  been  the  treatment  of  Gieneral  Jackson,  and 
that  modest  but  heroic  young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  small- 
est states  in  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  coimtry,  on  Lake 
Erie,  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.  In  a 
moment  of  passion  he  forgot  himself,  and  offered  an  act  of  violence 
which  was  repented  of  as  soon  as  perpetiated.  He  was  tried, 
and  suffered  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  bjr  his  peers.  Pub- 
lic justice  was  thought  not  even  then  to  be  satisfied.  The  press 
ana  Congress  took  up  the  subject  My  honorable  friend  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Johnson)  the  faithful  and  consistent  sentinel  of 
the  law  and  of  the  constitution,  disapproved  in  that  instance,  as 
he  does  in  this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public  mind  remain- 
ed agitated  and  unappeased  until  the  recent  atonement  so  honor- 
ably made  by  the  gallant  commodore.  And  was  there  to  be  a 
distinction  between  the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public 
service?  Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  preclude 
even  incjuiry  into  recent  misconduct  7  Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no 
prudential  bounds  to  the  national  gratitude  1  He  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  censure  the  President  for  not  ordering  a  court  of  inquiry 
or  a  general  court  martial.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
gratitude,  he  determined  by  anticipation  to  extend  to  the  General 
3iat  pardon  which  he  had  the  undoubted  right  to  grant  after 
sentence.  Let  us,  said  Mr.  C,  not  shrink  from  our  duty.  Let 
us  assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate  the  instrument 
from  military  violation. 

He  hoped  gentlemen  would  deliberately  survey  the  awful 
isthmus  on  which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion ;  they  may  even  vote  the  Greneral  flie  public  thanks ;  they 
may  carry  him  triumphantly  through  this  house.  But,  if  they 
do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle 
of  insubordination — a  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  au- 
thority— a  triumph  over  the  powers  of  this  house — a  triumph 
over  the  constitution  of  the  land.  And  he  prayed  most  devouuy 
to  heaven,  that  it  might  not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  effects  and 
consequences,  a  triumph  over  the  lioerties  of  the  people. 
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Speech  on  the  Tariff,  delivered  in  the  Bouse  of  Repreienta- 
ttves,  26th  April,  1820. 

Mr.  Chairman, 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinions  on  the  interesting 
subject  now  before  us,  they  have  not  oeen  hastily  formed,  ft 
may  possibly  be  recollected  by  gome  gentlemen,  that  I  expressed 
them  when  the  existing  tariff  was  adopted ;  and  that  I  then  urg- 
ed, that  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  during  which 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  had  received  a  pt)w- 
erful  spring,  was  precisely  that  period  when  government  was 
alike  impelled,  by  dut^  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  the  free 
admission  of  foreign  fabrics,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace. 
I  insisted,  on  that  occasion,  that  a  less  measure  of  protection 
would  prove  more  efficacious,  at  that  time,  thgln  one  of  greater 
extent  at  a  future  day.  My  wishes  prevailed  only  in  part ;  and 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  decide  whether  we  will  correct  the 
error  which,  I  think,  we  then  committed. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  important  inquiry  that  we 
should  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  country  should  be  employed,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufhcturing  as  would  furnish  a  supply  of  our  neces- 
sary wants  1  Since  flie  first  colonization  of  America,  the  princi- 
pal direction  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
to  produce  raw  materials  for  the  consumption  or  fabrication  of 
foreign  nations.  We  have  always  had,  in  great  abundance,  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  we  have  derived  chiefly  from  other 
countries  our  clothes,  and  the  instruments  of  defence.  Except 
during  those  interruptions  of  commerce  arising  from  a  state  of 
war,  or  from  measures  adopted  for  vindicating  our  commercial 
rights,  we  have  experienced  no  very  great  inconvenience  here- 
tofore from  this  mode  of  supply.  The  limited  amount  of  our  sur- 
plus produce,  resulting  from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and 
the  long  and  arduous  convulsions  of  Europe,  secured  us  good 
markets  for  that  surplus  in  her  ports  or  mose  of  her  colonies. 
But  those  convulsions  have  now  ceased,  smd  our  population  has 
reached  nearly  ten  milUons.  A  new  epoch  has  ansen ;  and  it 
becomes  us  deliberately  to  contemplate  our  own  actual  condition,  i 
and  the  relations  which  are  likely  to  exist  between  us  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  actual  state  of  our  population, 
and  the  ratio  of  its  progressive  increase  when  compared  with  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  countries  which 
have  hidierto  consumed  our  raw  produce,  seem,  to  me,  alone  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  diverting  some  portion  of  our  in- 
dustry fcom  its  accustomed  el^anneL  We  double  our  population 
in  about  the  term  of  twent^ve  years.  If  there  be  no  change 
in  the  mode  oi  exerftkig  our  industry,  we  shall  double,  during  die 
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same  term,  the  amount  of  our  exportable  produce.  Europe,  in- 
cluding such  of  her  colonies  as  we  have  free  access  to,  taken  al- 
together, does  not  duplicate  her  population  in  a  shorter  ternL 
probably,  than  one  hundred  years.  The  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
ner  capacity  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of  our  capacity 
of  production,  as  one  is  to  four.  And  it  is  manifest,  from  the  sim- 
ple exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  consuming  countries,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  supplying  country,  that  the  former  are 
'  inadequate  to  the  latter.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  portion  of 
the  mass  of  our  raw  produce,  which  we  transmit  to  her,  reverts 
to  us  in  a  fabricated  form,  and  that  this  return  augments  with 
our  increasing  population.  This  is,  however,  a  very  inconside- 
rable addition  to  her  actual  ability  to  c^fford  a  market  for  the  pro- 
duce of  our  industry. 

I  believe  that  we  are  already  beginning  to  experience  the  want 
of  capacity  in  Europe  to  consume  our  surplus  produce.  Take 
the  great  articles  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  bread-stuffs.  For  the 
latter  we  have  scarcely  any  foreign  demand.  And  is  there  not 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed, 
the  maximum  of  the  foreign  demand  for  the  other  two  articles  ? 
Considerations  connected  with  the  cheapness  of  cotton',  as  a  raw 
material,  and  the  facility  with  wbich  it  can  be  fabricated,  will 
probably  make  it  be  more  and  more  used  as  a  substitute  for  oth- 
er materials.  But,  after  you  allow  to  the  demand  for  it,  the  ut* 
most  extension  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  yet  quite  limited — 
limited  by  the  number  of  persons  who  use  it,  by  their  wants,  and 
their  ability  to  supply  them.  If  we  have  noi  reached,  therefore^ 
the  maximum  of  the  foreign  demand,  (as  I  believe  we  have)  we 
must  soon  fully  satisfy  it  With  respect  to  tobacco,  that  article 
affording  an  enjoyment  not  necessary,  as  food  and  clothes  are,  to 
human  existence,  the  foreign  demand  for  it  is  still  more  precari- 
ous, and  I  apprehend  tliat  we  have  abready  passed  its  limits.  It 
appears  to  me,  then,  that,  if  we  consult  our  interest  merely,  we 
ought  to  encourage  home  manufactures.  But  there  were  other 
motives  to  recommend  it,  of  not  less  importance. 

The  wants  of  man  may  be  classed  under  three  great  heads^ 
food,  raiment,  and  defence.  They  are  felt  alike  in  the  state  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilization.  He  must  be  defended  against  the 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey  in  the  one  condition,  and  against  the 
ambition,  violence,  and  injustice,  incident  to  the  other.  If  he 
seeks  to  obtain  a  supply  or  those  wants  without  giving  an  equi- 
valent, he  is  a  beggar  or  a  robber ;  if,  by  promising  an  equiva- 
lent which  he  cannot  give,  be  is  fraudulent  j  and  h,  by  a  com- 
merce, in  which  tiiere  is  perfect  freedom  on  his  side,  whilst  he 
meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions  on  the  other,  he  submits  to  an 
unjust  and  degrading  inequality.  What  is  true  of  individuals  is 
e<iUally  so  of  nations.  The  country,  then^  which  relies  upon  for- 
eign nations  for  either  of  those  great  essentials,  is  not,  in  fact,  inde- 
pendent. Nor  is  it  any  consolation  for  our  dependence  upon  other 
nations,  that  they  also  are  dependent  upon  us,  even  were  it  troe. 
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^very  na^n  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establish  its  abeoluie 
independence,  and  consequeptly  be  able  to  feed  and  eloth^  and 
<  defend  itseli.  If  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  may  be  cut 
off  by  the  caprice  of  the  nation  yielding  it^  by  war  with  it,  or  even 
l>y  war  with  other  nations,  it  cannot  be  independent  But  it  is 
not  true  that  any  other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a  degree  any 
thing  like  equal  to  that  of  our  dependence  upon  them  for  the 
great  necessaries  to  which  I  have  referred.  Eyery  other  nation 
seeks  to  supply  itself  with  them  from  its  own  resources ;  and,  to 
strong  is  the  desire  which  they  feel  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
that  they  exclude  the  cheaper  foreign  article  for  the  dearer  home 
production.  Witness  the  English  policy  in  regard  to  com.  So 
selfish,  in  this  respect,  is  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  thait,  in 
some  instances,  they  even  prohibit  the  produce  of  the  industry 
of  their  ovm  colonies,  when  it  comes  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  the  parent  country.  AH  other  countries  but  our  own 
exclude,  by  high  duties,  or  absolute  prohibitions,  whatever  they 
can  respectively  produce  '^yithin  themselves.  The  truth  is,  and ' 
it  is  in  vain  to  disguise  it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of,  independent  col- 
onies of  England — politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gentle- 
men tell  us  of  the  advantaiges  of  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  the  world.  But  they  tdl  us  of  what  has  never  existed,  does 
not  exist,  and  perhaps  never  will  exist  They  invoke  us  tb  give 
perfect  freedom  on  our  side,  whilst  in  the  ports  of  every  other  na- 
tion, we  are  met  with  a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  shutting  out 
entirely  a  greai  part  of  our  produce,  and  letting  in  only  so  much 
as  they  cannot  possibly  do  without  I  will  hereafter  examine 
their  favorite  maxim,  of  leaving  things  to  themselves,  more  par- 
ticularly. At  present  I  will  only  say  that  I  too  am  a  friend  to  free 
trade,  but  it  must  be  a  free  trade  of  perfect  reciprocity.  If  the 
governing  consideration  were  cheapness;  if  national  independence 
were  to  weigh  nothing ;  if  honor  notning;  why  not  subsidize  foreign 
powers  to  defend  us  "t  why  not  liire  Swiss  or  Hessian  mercenaries 
to  protect  us  ?  why  not  get  our  arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in  part, 
the  blankets  and  clothing  of  our  soldiers,/rom  abroad?  We  should 
probably  consult  economy  by  these  dangerous  expedients. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  there  are  to  tlie  manufacturing  system 
some  inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid, its 
introduction  into  this  country:  and  we  are  warned  by  the  exam* 
jjle  of  England,  by  her  pauperism,,  by  the  vices  of  her  popula- 
tion, her  wars,  &c.  It  would  hfe  a  strange  order  of  Providence 
if  it  were  true,  that  He  should  create  necessary  and  indispensable 
irants,  and  yet  should  reader  us  unable  to  supply,  them  without 
flie  degradation  or  contamination  of  our  species. 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing  popu- 
lation. Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant 
population;  but  so  may  comi^efce,  and  so  may^agricultupe.  In 
this  respect  they  are  alike;  and,  from  whatever  cause  the  dispro^ 
portion  of  a  population  to  the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country 
10* 
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may  proceed,  its  eflfect  of  pauperwm  is  the  same.    Many  partp 
of  Asia  wotdd  exhibit,  perlmps,  as  aActin^  effects  of  an  extreme 

grosecution  of  the  agncultural  system,  as  England  can  possi  • 
iy  furnish,  respecting  the  manufacturing.  It  was,  not, -how 
ever,  fair  to  argue  fVom  these  ext^me  cases,  against  either  the 
one  system  or  the  other.  There  are  abuses  incident  to  every 
branch  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would  not  be  thought 
very  just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  professions  of  law  and 
physic,  because  the  one  produces  the  pettifogger,  and  the  other 
the  quack.  Even  in  England  it  has  oeen  established,  by  the 
diligent  search  of  Colquhoun,  from  the  most  authentic  evidence, 
the  judicial  records  of  the  country,  that  the  instances  of  crime 
^cre  raucfi  more  numerous  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts;  thus  proving  that  the  cause  of  wretchedness 
and  vice,  in  that  country,  wsui  to  be  sought  for;  not  in  this  or  thaf. 
system,  so  much  as  in  the  fact  of  the  density  of  its  population. 
France  resembles  this  country  more  than  England,  in  respect  to 
the  employments  of  her  population;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  thii^g  in  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  portion 
of  it  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  froto  the  introduction  of^it  into 
our  own  county.  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  security 
against  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  against  the  eN 
mslB  of  too  great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in 
our  waste  lands.  Whilst  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing 
to  apprehend.  Do  capitalists  give  too  low  wages — are  the  la- 
borers too  crowded,  and  in  danger  of  starviilg — the  unsettled 
lands  win  draw  oil'  the  redundancy^  and  leave  the  others  better 
provided  for.  If  an  unsettled  provmce,  such  as  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, could,  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  be  wafled  along 
side  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  instan- 
taneous effect  would  be,  to  draw  off  the  redundant  portion  of  the 
population,  and  to  render  more  comfortable  both  the  emigrants 
and  those  whom  they  would  leave  behind.  I  am  aware  that» 
whilst  the  public  domain  is  an  acknowledged  security  against 
the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing,  or  any  otl^r  system,  it  consti- 
tutes, at  the  same  time,  an  impediment,  in  the  opinion  of  some^ 
to  the  success  of  manufacturing  industry,  by  its  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor*  Those  who  urge  this 
objection  have  their  eyes  too  much  fixed  on  the  ancient  system 
of  manufacturing,  when  manual  labor  Was  the  principal  instni- 
inent  which  it  employed.  During  the  last  half  century,  since 
the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  me  long  train  of  improvements 
which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  is  principally  used.  1 
have  understoodi  from  sources  of  information  whicn  I  believe  to 
be  accurate,  that  the  combined  force  of  all  the  machinery  em- 
fkoyed  by  Gk^at  Britain,  in  manufacturing,  is  equal  to  the  labor 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  men.  If  we  suppose  the 
aggregate  of  the  labor  of  all  the  individuals  which  she  employs 
in  that  branch  of  industry  to  be  equal  to  the  united  labor  of  two 
millions  of  able-bodied  men,  (aad  I  should  think  it  does  not 
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exceed  it,)  madiine  labor  will  stand  to  mamial  labor^  ii  Dm 
oroportion  of  one  huadred  to  two. .  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
diat  we  have  skill  and  eAterprize  enoagh  to  command  the  t%.* 
quiflite  amount  of  machine  power. 

There  are,  too,  some  checks  to  emigration  iVom  the  settled 
parts  of  oar  country  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west    Distance  is 
9nj^  and  it  is  every  day  becoming  oreater  and  greater.    Tbnre 
exists,  also,  a  natural  repugnance  (felt  less,  it  is  true,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  than  elsewhere,  but  felt  even  here)  to  abandoning  the 
)iace  of  our  nativity.     Women  and  children,  i^i^o  could  not 
nigrate,  and  who  would  be  comparatively  idle  if  manufactures  ; 
lid  not  exist,  may  be  profitably  employed  in  them.    This  is  a" 
fery  great  benefit.    I  witnessed  the  advantage  resulting  from 
Jie  employment  of  this  description  of  our  popidation,  in  a  visit 
^hich  I  lately  made  to  the  Waltham  manmactory,  near  Boston. 
There,  some  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  were  occupied  in  sepa- 
rate apartments.    The  greatest  order,  neatness,  and  apparent 
comfort,  reigned  throughout  the  whole  establishment     The 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers — in  one  instance  I  remember 
^e  daughter  of  a  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature — were  use- 
fully employed.    They  would  come  down  to  Die  manufactory, 
remain  perhaps  some  months,  and  return,  with  their  earnings,  to 
their  families,  to  assist  them  throughout  the  year.    But  one  in* 
stance  had  occurred,  I  was  informed  by  the  intelligent  manager, 
of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  part  <^  any  of  the  females^  and,  iSbsr 
she  wais  dismissed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  injustice  had 
been  done  her.    Suppose  that  establishment  to  be  destroyed, 
what  would  become  of  all  the  persons  ^o  are  there  engaged 
80  beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  to  the  State?    Can 
it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendicant  boys  and 
girls  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day,  at  its  very 
thresholds,  as  we  come  in  and  go  out.  begging  for  a  cent,  were 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  estaolishment,  it  would  be  oet- 
ter  for  them  and  the  city?    Those  who  object  to  the  manufac- 
turing system,  should  recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the 
best  security  tor  innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  ialeness  is  the 
parent  of  vice  and  crime.    They  should  contemplate  the  labor- 
mg  poor  with  employment,  and  ask  themselves  what  would  be 
their  condition  without  it.    If  there  are  instances  of  hard  task- 
masters among  the  manufacturers,  so  also  are  there  in  agricul- 
ture.   The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  nature  of  this  or 
that  system,  but  in  the  nature  of  man.    If  there  are  particular 
species  of  unhealthy  employment  in  manufactures,  so  there  are 
in  agriculture  also.    There  has  been  an  idle  attempt  to  ridicule 
the  manufacturing  system,  and  we  have  heard  the  expression 
^spinning  jenny  tenure."    It  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  inventions 
of  human  sldll.    It  has  diffused  comforts  among  thousands  who, 
without  it,  would  never  have  enjoy^ed  them;  and  millions  yet 
unborn  will  bless  the  man  by  whom  it  was  invented.    T>iree  im- 
portant inventions  have  distmguished  the  last  half  century,  each 
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of  which,  if  il  had  happened  at  long  intert^  of  time  from  the 
other,  wodd  hare  been  mifficient  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the 
progreis  of  the  nse^  arts.  The  first  was  that  of  Arkwright; 
and  our  own  country  was  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the  other  two. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney  for  the  one,  and  to  Fulton  for 
the  other.  Nothing  is  secure  against  the  shafts  of  ridicule. — 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  speak  of  a  cotton- 
gin  tenure,  or  a  steam-boat  tenure? 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  ^eat  difference  in  favor  of  manufac- 
tures, when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  whole  manufacturing  community  avail  themselves  of 
an  imjHrovement  It  is  instantly  communicated  and  put  in  ope- 
ration. Thiere  is  an  avidity  for  improvement  in  the  one  system,^ 
an  aversion  from  it  in  the  other.  The  habits  of  generation  after 
generation  pass  down  the  long  track  of  time  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion, without  the  slightest  change  in  agriculture.  The  plough- 
man who  fastens  his  plough  to  me  tails  of  his  cattle,  will  not  own 
that  there  is  any  other  mode  equal  to  his.  An  agricultural  people 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  other  communities,  who  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  husbandry,  without  advancing  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Many  parts  c^  our  country  are  one  hun- 
dred years  in  advance  of  Sweden  in  ^e  cultivation  and.  im- 
provement of  the  soil. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufactures,  by  the  proposed  tarifl^  will  be  to  duninish  the  reve- 
nue from  the  customs.  The  amount  of  the  revenue  from  that 
source  will  ^pend  upon  the  amount  of  importations,  and  the 
measure  of  these  will  oe  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  coun- 
try. The  quantity  of  the  exportable  produce  will  depend  upon 
the  foreign  demand;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  any 
/  disfi-ibution  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  this  country  from  the 
greater  allurements  which  agriculture  presents  than  any  other 
species  of  industry,  there  would  be  always  a  quantity  of  its  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  satisfy  that  demand.  If  there  be  a  diminution 
in  the  ability  of  foreign  nations  to  consume  our  raw  produce,  in 
the  proportion  of  our  diminished  consumption  of  theirs,  under  the 
operation  of  this  system,  that  will  be  compensated  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  home  to  a  foreign  market,  in  tlie  same  proportion.  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  remain  in  the  relation  of  seller,  only 
to  foreign  powers,  for  anv  length  of  time;  but  if,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  our  agriculture  will  continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can 
profitably,  to  the  extent  of  the  limits  of  foreign  demand,  we  shall 
receive  not  only  in  return  many  of  the  articles  on  which  the 
tariff  operates,  for  our  own  consumption,  but  they  may  also  form 
the  objects  of  trade  with  South  America  and  other  powers,  and 
our  comforts  may  be  multiplied  by  the  importation  of  other  arti- 
.cks.  Diminished  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  suigmen- 
taEtion  of  duties  does  not  necessarily  im^y  diminished  revenue. 
The  increase  of  the  duty  may  compensate  the  decrease  in  die  con- 
sumption, and  give  you  as  large  a  revenue  as  you  before  possessedj 
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Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  rei^g  solely 
upon  the  precarious  resource  of  such  a  revenue  ?  It  is  constant- 
ly fluctuating.  It  tempts  us,  by  its  enormous  amount,  at  one 
time,  into  extravagant  expenditure ;  and  we  are  then  driven,  by 
its  sudden  and  unexpected  depression,  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
We  are  seduced  by  its  flattering  promises  into  expenses  which 
we  might  avoid;  and  we  are  afterwards  constrained,  by  its 
treachery,  to  avoid  expenses  which  we  ought  to  make.  It  is  h 
svstem  under  which  there  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  war,  between 
the  interest  of  the  government  and  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Large  importations  fill  the  coffers  of  government,  and  empty  the 
pockets  or  the  people.  Small  importations  imply  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  leave  the  treasury  empty.  In  war 
the  revenue  disappears;  in  peace  it  is  unsteady.  On  such  a 
system  the  government  will  not  be  able  much  longer  exclusively 
to  rely.  We  all  anticipate  that  we  shall  have  shortly  to  resort 
to  some  additional  supply  of  revenue  within  ourselves.  I  Was 
opposed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue.  I  would 
have  preserved  certain  parts  of  it  at  least,  to  be  ready  for  emer- 
gencies such  as  now  exist  And  I  am,  for  one,  ready  to  exclude 
foreign  spirits  akogether,  and  substitute  for  the  revenue  levied  on 
them  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  made  within  th^  country.  No  other 
nation  lets  in  so  much  of  foreign  spiritis  as  we  do.  By  the  en» 
couragement  of  home  industry  you  will  lay  a  basis  of^  internal 
taxation,  when  it  gets  strong,  that  will  be  steady  and  uniform,  , 
yielding  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  do  not  cferive  our  abili- 
ty from  abroad,  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  our  wealth 
and  our  industry ;  and  it  is  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  form 
of  levying  the  public  contributions. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  other  interests  of  the  state  to  sus- 
tain manufacturers.  The  business  of  manufacturing,  if  encour- 
aged, will  be  open  to  all.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular 
imiividuals,  who  may  happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  pro-  , 
pose  to  foster  it ;  but  it  is  for  the  general  interest.  We  think  that' 
It  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  society,  that  fab- 
rication, as  well  as  the  business  of  production  and  distribution^ 
shoi^d  be  supported  and  taken  care  of.  Now,  if  it  be  even  true, 
that  the  price  of  the  home  fabric  will  be  somewhat  higher,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  the  rival  foreign  articles,  that  consideration 
ought  not  to  prevent  our  extending  reasonable  protection  to  the 
home  fabric.  Present  temporary  inconvenience  may  be  well 
submitted  to  for  the  dake  of  future  permanent  benefit  If  the 
experience  of  sdl  other  countries  be  not  utterly  fallacious;  if  the 
promises  of  ^e  manufacturing  system  be  not  absolutely  illusory, 
oy  the  competition  which  wilfbe  elicited,  in  consequence  of  vour 
parental  car^  prices  will  be  ultimately  Drought  down  to  a  level 
with  that  of  tne  foreign  commodity.  Nnw,  in  a  scheme  of  policy 
which  is  devised  for  a  nation,  we  should  not  limit  our  views  to 
its  operation,  during  a  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of 
years.    We  ahoxM  look  at  its  operation  for  ti  ccmsiderabje  time, 
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«nd  in  waf  as  well  as  in  peac^.  Ciui  there  be  a  dodbt,  thus  cait  • 
templating  it,  ti^at  we  shall  be  eompensated  by  the  certmn^  .  :r 
steadiness  of  the  supply,  in  all  seasons,  and  tne  ultimate  re  '  v^ 
tion  of  the  price  for  any  temporary  sacrifices  we  make  1  Tu  -« 
the  example  of  salt,  which  the  ingenious  gendeman  from  Vus 
ginia,  (Mr.  Archer)  has  adduced.  He  says,  during  the  war  the 
price  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars  ^er  bushel,  and  he  asks, 
&you  would  lay  a  duty,  permanent  in  its  duration,  of  three  dol- 
lars per  bushel  to  secure  a  sum)ly  in  war.  I  answer,  no,  I  would 
not  lay  so  high  a  duty.  That  which  is  now  proposed,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  domestic  production,  is  only  five  cents  per 
bushel.  In  forty  years  the  duty  would  amount  only  to  two  dol- 
lars. If  the  recurrence  of  war,  shall  be  only  after  intervals  of 
forty  years'  peace,  (and  we  may  expect  it  probably  oftener,) 
and  if,  when  it  does  come,  the  same  price  shomd  again  be  given, 
there  will  be  a  clear  saving  of  eight  dollars,  by  promoting  the 
domestic  fabrication.  All  society  is  an  afiair  of  mutual  conces- 
sion. If  we  expect  to  derive  the  benefits  which  are  incident  to  it 
ive  must  sustain  our  reasonable  share  of  burthens.  The  great 
interests  which  it  is  intended  to  guard  and  cherish,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  their  reciprocal  action  and  reaction.  The  harmony  of 
Its  parts  is  disturbed— the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  its 
order  is  incomplete,  when  one  of  the  three  great  and  essential 
branches  of  its  industry  is  abandoned  and  unprotected.  If  you 
want  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt,  of  econo* 
my,  of  expenditure  falling  below,  rather  than  exceeding  income, 
you  will  go  to  the  well  regulated  family  of  a  farmer.  You  wiH 
go  to  the  house  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not 
find  him  haunting  taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry 
law-suits.  You  will  behold  every  member  of  his  fanuly  clad 
with  the  produce  of  their  own  hands,  and  usef\illy  employed ; 
the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  in  motion  by  day  break.  With 
what  pleasure  will  his  wife  carry  you  into  her  neat  dairy,  lead 
you  into  her  store-house,  and  point  you  to  the  table  clouis,  the 
sheets,  ^e  counterpanes  which  he  on  this  shelf  for  one  daug:hter, 
or  on  that  for  another,  all  prepared  in  advance  by  her  provident 
care  for  the  day  of  their  respective  marriages.  If  you  want  to 
see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the  house  of  a  man  wno  manufao* 
tures  nothing  at  home,  whose  family  resorts  to  the  store  for  every 
thing  they  consume^  You  will  find  him  perhaps  in  the  tavern,  or 
at  the  shop  fit  the  cross  roads.  He  is  engaged,  with  the  ram 
grog  on  the  table,  taking  depositions  to  mSke  out  some  caie  of 
usury  or  fraud.  Or  perhaps  he  is  f\imishing  to  his  lawyer  the 
materials  to  prepare  a  lon^  bill  of  injunction  in  some  intricate 
case.  The  sheriff  is  hovering  about  his  farm  to  serve  some  new 
writ  On  court  days, — he  never  misses  attending  them — yen 
will  find  him  eagerly  collecting  his  witnesses  to  defend  himaetf 
fkgainst  the  merdtant's  and  doctor's  claims.  Qo  to  hit  house, 
and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that  his  wife  and  daiuriitim 
have  flirted  about  ^e  couatry  in  liieir  calko  and  muslin  fiodiB^ 
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i^iat  Bweoe  of  discomfbrt  and  difitreM  kpresented  to  you  there  t 
What  the  individual  fkmiljr  of  Itaac  8h<Mby  is,  I  wish  to  tee  the 
nation  in  the  affgre^te  become.  But  I  fear  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  contemplate  its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture.  If  ' 
ctatettnen  would  carefully  observe  the  condtict  of  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  management  of  their  own  afiairs,  they  would  have 
much  surer  guides,  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state,  than  t 
the  visionary  speculations  of  theoretical  writers. 

The  manufacturing  system  is  not  only  injurious  to  agriculture, 
but  say  its  opponents,  it  is  injurious  also  to  foreign  commerce. 
We  ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  our  present  actual  po- 
sition in  relation  to  other  powers.  During  the  protracted  war 
which  has  so  lon^  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  which  will  probab- 
ly be  succeeded  by  a  long  peace,  we  transacted  the  commercial 
business  of  other  nations,  and  largely  shared  with  England,  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Now,  every  other  nation  is  anxious^ 
ly  endeavoring  to  transact  its  own  business,  to  rebuild  its  marine 
and  to  foster  its  navigation.  The  consequence  of  the  former 
state  of  things  was,  that  our  mercantile  marine  and  our  commer- 
cial employment  were  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  ex- 
ohangeaole  domestic  produce  of  our  country.  And  the  result  of 
the  latter  will  be,,  that,  as  the  exchanges  between  this  country 
and  other  nations  will  herisafler  consist  principally,  on  our  part 
of  our  domestic  produce,  that  marine  and  that  employment  will 
be  brought  down  to  what  is  necessary  to  effect  those  exchanges. 
I  regret  exceedingly  this  reduction.  I  wish  the  mercantile  class 
could  enjoy  the  same  extensive  commerce  that  they  formerly  did. 
But,  if  they  cannot,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  irre- 
coverably lost,  and  we  should  seek  rather  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  If,  as  I  thinkj 
we  have  reached  the  maximum  of  our  foreign  demand  for  our 
three  great  staples,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour,  no  man  will  con- 
tend that  we  should  go  on  to  produce  more  and  more,  to  be  sent 
to  the  glutted  foreign  market,  and  consumed  by  devouring  ex- 
penses, merely  to  giv^  employment  to  our  tonnage  and  to  our 
Ibreign  commerce.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  accommo- 
date our  industry  to  produce,  not  what  was  wanted  abroad ;  ' 
but  cargoes  for  our  unemployed  ships.  I  would  give  our  for- 
eign trade  every  legitimate  encouragement,  and  extend  it  when- 
ever it  can  be  extended  profitably.  Hitherto  it  had  been  stimu- 
lated too  highly,  by  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  our  own 
policy  acting  on  that  condition.  And  we  are  reluctant  to  believe 
that  we  must  submit  to  its  necessary  abridgment  The  habits  of 
trade ;  the  tempting  instances  of  enormous  fortuiies  which  had 
been  made  by  tne  successful  prosecution  of  it,  were  such  that  we 
turn  with  regret  from  its  pursuit ;  we  still  cherish  a  lingering 
hope;  we  persuade  ourselves  that  something  will  occur,  how  and 
what  h  may  be,  we  know  not,  to  revive  its  former  activity ;  and 
we  would  push  into  every  tmtried  channel^  grope  through  the 
Pardan^efi  into  the  Black  Sea,  to  restore  its  former  profits,    t 
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repeat  it,  let  ns  proclaim  to  the  people ,  of  the  United  States  lSttm 
incontestible  trum,  that  our  foreign  trade  must  be  circumscribed 
by  the  altered  state  of  the  world;  add,  leaving  it  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  make,  let  us  present 
motives  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  our  country  to  employ  them- 
selves in  fabrication  at  home.  There  was  no  danger  that,  by  a 
withdrawal  of  that  portion  which  is  unprofitably  employed  on 
other  objects,  and  an  application  of  it  to  fabrication,  our  agricul- 
ture would  be  too  mucn  cramped.  The  produce  of  it  would 
always  come  up  to  the  foreign  demand.  Such  were  the  superior 
allurements  belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  all  Other 
branches  of  industry,  that  it  would  always  be  preferred  when  it 
can  profitably  be  followed.  The  foreign  demand  would,  in  any 
conceivable  state  of  things,  limit  the  amount  of  the  exportable 
produce  of  agriculture.  The  amount  of  our  exportations  would 
form  the  measure  of  our  importations,  and,  whatever  these  may 
be,  they  will  constitute  the  oasis  of  the  revenue  derivable  from 
customs. 

The  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Foreign  commerce  is  the  great  source  of  foreign  wajs. 
The  eagerness  with  which  we  contend  for  every  branch  of  it ; 
the  temptations  which  it  offers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  our 
foreign  competitors,  produce  constant  coUisions.  No  country  on 
earth,  by  the  extent  of  it?  superfices,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the 
variety  of  its  climate,  contains  within  its  own  limits  more  abun- 
dant facilities  for  supplying  all  our  rational  wants  than  ours  docs. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable,  however,  to  cut  Off  all  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers.  But,  after  securing  a  supply,  within  our- 
selves, of  all  the  great  essentials  of  life,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
still  left  for  preserving  such  an  intercourse.  If  we  had  no  inter- 
course with  foreign  states,  if  we  adopted  the  policy  of  China,  we 
should  have  no  external  wars.  And  in  proportion  as  we  dimin- 
ish our  dependence  upon  them,  shall  we  lessen  the  danger  of  the 
recurrence  of  war.  Our  late  war  would  not  have  existed  if  the 
counsels  of  the  manufacturers  in  England  had  been  listened  to. 
They  finally  did  prevail,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  effort  to 
produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  the  war.  Those  who  attribute  to  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem the  burthens  and  misfortunes  of  that  country,  commit  a  great 
error.  These  were  probably  a  joint  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  whole  of  her  systems,  and  the  larger  share  of  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  her  foreign  commerce,  and  to  the  ambition  of  her  ru- 
lers, than  to  any  other  cause.  The  war  of  our  revolution,  in 
which  that  ambition  displayed  its  monstrous  arrogance  nnd  pre- 
tensions, laid  the  broad  foundation  of  that  enormous  debt  undei 
which  she  now  groans. 

The  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  to  our  home  in 
4ustry,  is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  strength  of  our  con- 
federacy.   Now  our  connexion  is  merely  political.    For  the  sale 
of  1he  surplus  of  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes 
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M«  constancy  Wmed  upon  the  markets  of  Liverpool    There  is  . . 
mcsxcely  any  of  thai  beneficial  intercourse,  the  best  basis  of  po* 

. .  iitical  connexion  which  con^ists.of  the  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  our  labor.    On  our  miaritime  frontier  there  has  been  too  much, 
,  stimulus  an  unnatural  actiyity ;  in  the  great  interior  of  the  coun- 
.  try^  there  exists  a  perfect  paralysis.    Encourage  fabrication  at 
home,  and  there  would  instantly  arise  animation  and  a  healthful    - 
ciBcuIation  Uiroughout  au  tjie  parts  of  the  republic.    The^iheap-  . 
ness,  fertility,  and  quantity  of  our  waste  lairds,  offered. such'  pow- 
erful inducements  to.  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  con-  \ . 
staritly  engaging  in  it    I  would,  not  check  this  disposition  by  ' , 
hard  terras  in  the  sale  of  it.    Let  it  be  easily  accessible  to  au^ 
who  wish  to  acquire  it    But  I  would  countervail  this  predilec-    c* 

'  tion  by  presenting  to  cajntal  and  laborj  motives  for  employment 
in  other  nranches  of  industry.    Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
tie  pui^uk  of  agriculture,  when  we  mainly  rely  iipoti  foreign  r 
markets  for  the  sale  of 'its  istirplijs  produce.    I41  the  nrst  place,  h  - 
is  impossible  to  determine,  (iprioA^  the  amount  of  this  surplus ; , 
and,  in  the  second,  it  is  equalhr  iinpossible  to  anticipate  the  ex-  .. 
tent  of  the  foreign  deknand.    Both  the  one  and,  the  other  deppad 
upon  the  seasons.    From  the  fluctuations  incident  to  these,  and^ 
from  other  causes,  it  m^y  happen  that  thQ.  Supplying  <50wntry  will  * 
for- a,*  long  series  of  years^  have  .employed,  a  larger  share  of  its  "  * 
•capital'and  labOj*  than- is  wise,  in^productjbn  to  supply  the  wants  . 
of  the  consmniiig  countri&,  without  becoming  Sensible  of  its  de- 
fect of  policy.    The  failure  of  a  ^rop,  or  the  failure  pf  a  mark6t, 
does  not  discourage  the  cultivator.  "  He  renews  his  Jabors  anoth- 
ef  year  J  and  he  rehews  his  hopes.    It  is  otherwise  witji  manufao> 
tunng  industry.    The  precise  quantjim  of  its  produce^  at  least,* 
can  with  some  a(5c\iracy  be  previously  estimated. ,  And  the  wants  >  • 
of  foreign  countries  (ian  be  with  some  probability  anticipated. 
.   I  am  sensible,, Mr.  Chairman,  if  r  have  even  had  a  success, 
whioh  I  dare  ilot  presumb^,  in  the  endeavor  I  have  been  uiaking 

'  to  8h<^w  that  soundjpolicy  requires  a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the  . 

.  capital  Mid.  labor  ofthis  country  froth  pther  employments  as  may    [ 
be  necessary,  by  a  diflei^ent  applicatiojx  of  them,  to  seciye,  within^' 

•oucselvesi  a  steady  and  adeqfu^te  supply  of  the  ffreat  necessaries^ 
of  life,  I  sha-ll  have  only  established  one  half  of  what  is  incumr 
bent  upon  me  ta  prove.    It  will  stiU  be  requirfed  by  the  o&eir    . 
«id6,  thata  second  proposition  be  suppprted,  and  that  is,  that 
gtovemment  ought  to  pree^nt  motives  for  such  a  diversion  and* 
riew  application  of  labor  .and  capital,  by  that  species  of  prptec-]  ^ 
tion  which  the  tarif  holds  out    Gentlemen  say,  we  agree  wit&* "" 
you ;-  you  are  right  in  your  iir6|t  proposition,  but,  "let  thin^gg 
alone,"  and  tiiey  will  come  right  in  the  end,    JVow,  I  agree  with  , 
them,  that  things  would  ultimately  get  right:  but  not  until  after  • 
«k  long  period  of  disorder  a^  distress,  terminating  in  the  impov- 
erishment, and  pertiaps  ruin  of  the  country.    Dissolve  govem- 
ai«Dt^  reduce  it  ta  its  primitive  elements^  and|  without  any  gene- 
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.  ,  ral  eflfort  to  reconstruct  it,  there  would  arise,  out  of  the  anarch)^ 
which  would  eueue,  partial  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dividual protection,  which  would  finally  lead  to  a  social  form,' , 
cohipetent  to  the  conservation  of  peAce  within,  and  the  repulsion 
of  force  from  without  Yet  no  one  would  say,  in  such  a  state  of 
^  anarchy,  let  things  alone !  If  gentlemen,  by  their  favorite  rpax- 
jra,  mean  only  that,  within  the  bosom  of  the  state,  things  are  to 
be  left  alone,  and  each  individual,  and  each  branch  of  industry,  ' 
allowed  to  pursiie  their  respective  interests,  without  giving  a  pre- 

.  •  ference  to  .^erther,  Lsubscribe  to  it.    But  if  they  give  it  a  more    , 
, coriiprehensive  import;  if  they  require  that  things  be  left  alone,    • 

"'   in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action*,  but  to- exterior  action  also; 
not  only  as  regards  the  operation  of  our  own  government  upon 
the  mass  of  the  interests. of  the  state,  but  as  it  relates  to  the  op-  . 
eration  of  foreign  governments  upon,  that  mass,  I  difesent  from  it. 

-,  •  This  maxim,  in  this  .enlarged  sense,  is  indeedevcry  where  pro- 
claimed ;.but  no  \yhere  practised*  •  It  is  truth  in  the  books  of  Eu-  . 
ropeah  political  ecojfio^ists.  It  i^  error-  in  the  j)ractical  codd  fif  . 
every  European  state.  It  is  npt  applied  where  it  is  most  appli- ' 
,  chbie;  it  is  attempted  to  be  introduced, here,' where' it  is  least  ap-- 
plicable ;  and  even  here  its  friends*  propose  to  limit  it  to  ,tlie  sin-  - 

*  *  'tiY^  branch'  of  manufacturing  industry,  whilst. every  other  interest    ^ 
.-.is  encoumged  and  protected  acccording  to  the  policy,  of  Europe.    ' 

. .    The  maxim  would'  best  ffuit  Europfe,  where  each  .interest  is  ad- 

'  iust(5d  and  arranged  to.  every  other,  by  causes  operating  during 

jnanycenturit^s.    Every  thingtliere  has  taken  and  preserved  its 

.   ancient  position.    The  hou^e  that  was  built  centurie's  ago,  is  oc-  ^ 

cupied  .by  the  descendants  of , its  original  constructor.    If  dne'^ 

could  rise- up,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  eater  a  European  dio^, 

:  \  he  would  see  t;he  same  hammer  at  work,  on  fhe  same  anvil  or 
last,  and  .almost  py  the  same  hand.    There*every  thing  has  found 
its  p!ace  and  its 'level,  and"  every,  thin'e:,'  ofle  would  think,  inight 
liiere  be  Vafely  left  alone.    But  the  poEcy  of  the  European  states 
is  otherwise.    Here  every  thing  is  new  and  unfixed.    Neither  ' 
the  state,  nor  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  have; settled  down, 
in  their  firin  and  petmaneht  position's.    There  is  a  constant  ten-  * 
dency,  iii  consequence  of  the  extent  of  our  public  domain,"  to- 
'  wards  production  for  foreign  marj^ets.     The  maxim,  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense  in  which  I  am  considering  it^  requires,  to  enti- 
tle it  to  obspWation,  two  conditions,  neither  of  \yhich  exists.  • 
;  First,  that  there  should  be  perpetual  peace,  and  secondly,  tha^ 
tlie  maxim  should  be  every  where  respected.    When  war  breaks 
out,  that  free  and  general  circulation  of  the  produce  of  industry, 
among  the  nations  which  it  recommehds,  is  mterrupted,  and  the- 
•  nation  that,  depends  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  its  necessaries,  must 
.   be  subjected  to  the  greatest  inconvenience.    If  it  be, not  Bvery 
where  observed,  there  will  be,  between  the'tiation  that  doet?  not,  * 
and  the  nation  that  does^  t^onfofm  to  it,  an  inequality  alike  con-, 
demned  by  honor  and  by  interest.    If  there  be  no  reciprocity ; . 
if,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and*  on  the 
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>ther  a  code  of  odious  restrictions,  will  gentlemfin  still  Contend 
that  we  are  to  submit  to  such  an  unprofitable  ana  degrading  in- 

■'  tercourse? '  Will  they  require  that  we  shall  act  upon  the  social 
system,  whilst  every  other  power  apts  upon  the  selfish?    Will   ^ 

w   they  demand  of  us  to  throw  widely  ojpen  our  ports  to  every,  na-  • 
tion,  whilst  all  other  nations  entirely  or  partly  e^xclude  theirs 
against  our  productions  ?    It  is,-indeed,  possible,  that  some  pecu- 
niary advantage  might  be  ehjayed-  by  our  country  in.  prosecu- 
ting the  remnant  of  the  trade  which  the  contracted  policy,  of  otli- 

'  ■  er  powers  leaves  to  us.   'But  what  security  is  there  for  our  con-  ■ 
tjnuing  to -enjoy  ev6n  that^    And,  is  national  honor,  is  national 
mdependerjce  to  count  as  nothing?    I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail;  '^ 
of  the  restrictions  with  which  we  arc  everywhere 'presented  in 
foreign'  countries.     I. will  content  mysCU' with  asserting  that  they.  , 

.    take  nothing  IJ-om  us  which  tliey  can  produce  themselve.f,  upqn 
*ven  worse  terms  than  we  could  supply  them.     Take^  agaidj  iV> 
an  example,  the  Englisli  corn  laws?  ^  America'  presents  the  im-' 
.  age  of  a  fine  generous  hearted  young  fellow,  who  ha$  jnst  come  - 
to  tlie  possession  of  a  rich  estate — an  estate,'  which,  however,  re-  . 

'  quires  careful  management.     He  "makes  nothing;  he  bu^'s  every 

■,  .thing.  ■  He  is  sufroundccl  by  a*parccl,of  Jews,  each  hgltling  out,  '■ 

,his  hand  with  a  packet  of  buttons  or  pins,  or  some  otlicr  ^oni- 

modity,  for  sale.    If  Jie  asks.tho^e  Jews  to  b'ny'aijy  thing  vvhicii 

'•  his  (fetate  produces,  they  tell  Jiim  no  ;  it  is  not  for  our  ir.tLTCst;  it  ' 
is  not  for  yours.  ,  Take  this  new  bookj  says* one  of  ihem.  on  po- 
litical economy,  and  you  will  there , perceive  it  is  for  y0uruntcre:;t  . 
to  buy  from  us,  and  to  let  tilings  alqine^in  your  own  cQuntry.  -The 
.gentleman  from  Virgiukirto  whom"!  have  already  referred,  has 

•  surrendered  the  Whole  argument,  m  the  example  of  the  East  Ii>  . 

•  dia  trade.  He  thinks  that  because  ludia  takes  nothing 'iDut  spe-'  , 
.-cie  from  i^s;  because  tliere  is  not- a  reciprocpl  exchange  between, 
us  and  India,  of^  our  respective  productions^' tha^  tljc- trade  ouglit 
to  be  discontinued.  Now. I  do  not" agree '-^ith  hm^,  that  it  ought, 
to  be.  abandoned,  though  I  would  put  it  urtder.cpnsiderablb  re- 
iftrlctions,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the' labrics  of  our  •.* 
own  country.  If  "the  want  of  entire  reciprocity  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  total  abandonment  of  a  particular  branch  of  trade, 

'i  the  same  principle  requires  that,  where  there  are  some  restrictions 
on  the  one  side,  they  ^'ould  be  countervailed  by  equal  restrictions' 
on  the  other.  ;  ■"'.'."  .       .  ^ 

.But  this  maxim,  according  to  which  gentlemen  would  have, 
us  abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country,*  to  the  influence 
of  the  restrictive  systems  of  other  countries,  without  an  efibrt  to 
protect  and  preserve  it,  is  not  itself  observed  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen, in  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  pro- .' 
tect  our  fisheries  by  bounties  and  drawbacks.  We  protect  our 
tonnage,  by  excluding  a  restricting  foreign  tonnage,  exactly  as 

'  our  tonnage  is  excluded  or  restricted  bjr  foreign  states.    We 

nassed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  bill  to  prohibit  British  navigatipn 

.,  ffom  the  West  India  colonies  of  that  power  to  the  Uiiited  States, 


.  •/ 
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\J)eoauae'ours  is  shnt  oui  iirom  them.    The  seseioii  priot  ioihti 
,  passage  of  that  lawy  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  I^ 

almost  alqne,  ui'ged  the  Hpuse  to  pass  it.    But  the  Bubject  waa   '; 
)   'postponed  until  3ie  next  session,  when  itt  was  passfed  by  nearly  a  *  ' 
.  unanimous  vote,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  dnd  the  two 
gentlemen  from  Virginia,  (Messrs.  Barbour  and  Tyler,)  voting 
with  the  majority;    We  have  now  upon  our  table  other  bills  -  corit  "• 
nected  wjth  ^at  object,  and  proposing  restriction  upon  the  French 
,  tonnage  to  countervail  theirs  upon  ours;    I  shall,  with  fies^sure, 
.  vote  for  these  pleasures, '  We  protect  our  foreign  trade;  by  consuls^ 
.  by  foreign  ministers,  by  embargoes,  by  non^intercouri^e,  fty  a  navy, 
by  fortifications,  by  squadrons  constantly,  acting  abroad,'  by  wa]i^, 
and  by,a  variety  of  cohunerciai  regulations  in  our  statute  book. 
The  whole  system  of  the  general  government,  from  its  first  forma- 
'  tion  to  the  present  titoe,  consists,  almost  exclusively,  in  one  uhre- 
.  mitting  encleavor  to  nourish,  and  protect,.and  defend  the  foreign 
4r^de.    Why  have  not  all  these  great  interests  been  left  to  the  ope-    • 
ratior^  of  the,  geritlemen's.favorite  maxim  ?    Sir,  it  is  perfectly  right 
that  we  shtoiild  have  afforded  this  protection.    'And  it  is  perfectly  ' 
right,  in  ray  iiumble  opinion,  that  we  should  extend  th^  principle  . 
.  to  the  home  industry.    I  am  a  friend  to  foreign*  trade,  but  I  pro- 
test a^aihst  its  being  the  m©noj)olist  of  all  the  parental  favor 
6,nd  care  6f  this  government  *■    .  '  ' 

But,  sir,  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existehce  6f  domestic  maiiu*- 
'  ,  factur^s,  I  would  not  give  to  tliem  unreasonable  encouragement,- 
by  protecting rdufies;     Their  growth. ought  to  be  gradual,- 'but 

•  sure.    I  believe  all  the  circumstances  of  tire,  present  period  highly 
favorable  to  llieir  success.^  ©ut  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  . 

■  weakest  interest-  of^  the  state.    Agriculture  wants  but  little  or  no 

'  protection  against  the  regulations  of  foreign  powers..   The  ad-  > 

•    vantages  of  our  position,  and  the  cheapness-  and  abVmciance  and 

fertility  of  our  land,  afford  to  that  greatest  interest  of  the  ptate  . 

almost  all  the.protectfoh  it  walnts.    As  it  should  be,  it  is  strong 

"» and,  flourishing^;  or,.il'it  be  noi,  at  this  niomentj- prosperous,  it  is 

*/  not  because  its  produce  is  not  amj^e,  but  because,  depending,  aa 

*  we  do  altogether  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale,  of  the  §ur-    • 
\  pl\is  of  that  produce,  the  foj'eign  market  is  glutted.    Our  foreiga 

trade  having  almost  exclusively  engrossed  the  prbtecting  care     .' 
of  government,  wants  nb  farther  legislative  aid.    And,  whatever 
depression  it  may  now  experience, .  it  is  attributable  to  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  this  government.    The  abundance  ^of  capi- 
'    tal,  indicated  bv.the  avidity  with  which  ^oians  are  sought,  at  me 
.  reduced  rate  of  five  per  centum;  the^ reduction  in  th^  wages  of 
labor,  abd  the  decline  in  tfie  price  of  property  of  every  kmd,  as  . 
well  as  that  of  agriculturad  produce,  all  concur  favorably  for  do*' 
meetic  manufactures.    Now,  as  when  we  arranged  the  existing 
tariff,  is  the  auspicious  moment  for  governmejit  to  step  in  ana  - 
cheer  and  countenance  them.    We  did  too  little  then,  and  I  6i^ 
deavored  to  warn  this  House  of  the  effects  of  inadequate  pro- 
tection.   We  were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  by  the  pteyioua 
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pledges  we  had  giv6n,  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  fabrics/ 
whi(£  wa8  to  be  anticipated  from  their  free  admission  afler  the 
termination  of  the  war,  and  by  the  lasting  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, to  give  them  efficient  support  We  md  not  do  it ;  but  let  uf 
liot  now  repeat  the  error.  Our  great  mistake  has  been  in  the 
.  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government 
uppn  manufacturing  industr]^.  -  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too 
high,  and  then,  by  an  opposite  cohrse  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated 
into  a  condition  of  depression  too  low.  First  there  came  the 
embargo ;  then  non-intercourse^  and  other  restrictive  mea^^res 
followed,  and  tinally,  that  greatest  of  all  stimuli  to  domestic  fab* 
rication,  war.  Dtirin^  ail  that  long  period,  we  were  adding,  to 
the  positive, effect  of  uie  measures' of  government,  all  the  moral' 
encouragement  which  results  from  j)opular  resolves,  legislative,  ' 
resolves,  and  other  manifestations  orthe  public  will  and  the  p\|b^  \ 
lie  .wish  to  foster  our  home  manufactures,  and  to  render  our  con- 
fcdewicy  in.dep"tendent  of  foreign  powers.  The  peace  ensued, 
and  the  country  was  flooded  with  the  fabrics .  of  other  countries ; 
and  we,  forgetting  all  our  promises,  cooHy  and  philosophically 
talk  of  leaving  things  to  themselves ;  makmg  up  nur  deficiency 
of  pi^ctical  good  sense,  by  the  stores  of  learning  which  we  dbl- 
lecffrom  theoretical  writers^  I,' too,  ^otnetimes  amuse  myself 
.  witii  the  Visions  of  these  wri6^rs,  (as  I  do  with  those  of  meta- 
physieiaiis  and  noVelists,)  and,  if  I  do  not  forget,  one  of  the  best 
'  among  thenni,  ei^oins  it,  upon  a  country  to  protect'  its  industry 
against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
of  foreign  countriesj  which  operate  upon  it 

Monuments  of  the  melancholy  effects,  upon  our  mi^lufact^res, 
arid  of  the  fluctuating  policy,  of  the  councils  of  the  Union  in  re- 
'  gard  to  them,  abound  in  all  part^  of  the  country.    Villages,  and 
,  'parts- of  villages,  which  sprung  up. but  yesterday  in  the  western, 
country,  under  the  excitement  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  / 
dwindled  into  decay,  and  are  abandoned. .  In  New-England,  in 
passififf  along  tile  highway,  one  frequently  sees  largd  and  spa- 
cious buildings,  with  the  glass  broken,  out  of  the  windows,  the 
shutters  hanging  in  ruinous  ^disorder,  without  ahy  appearance 
'  of  activity,'  and  enveloped  in  solitary  gloorii.     Upon  inquiring 
what  they  ar^,  you  are  almost  always  informed  that  they  were 
sbma  cotton  or  pther  factory,  which  their  proprietors  could  no 
'  longer  keep  m  motion  against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of 
.  foreign  competition.    Gentlemen  ask  for  facts  to  show  the  expe- 
dlpncy  and  propriety  of  extending  protection  to  our  mcmuiac- 
tures.    Do  tney  want  stronger  evidence  than  the  condition  of 
things  I  have  pointed  out?    Thery  ask  why  the  manufacturing 
industry  is  hot  resumed  \^der  the  ei^couraging  auspices  of  the 
present  time?    Sir,  the  answer  is  obvious;  there  is  a  general 
dismajr;  there  is  a  want  of  heart;  there  is  the  greatest  moral 
discouragement  experienced  throughoiit  the  *  nation.     A  map 
-who  engages  in  the  manufacturing  business  is  thought  by  hit 
•       ,11*     .■.'-'■.  •,  •■    '. . 
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'^    increasing  otir  6ecuri(Y  against  the  effect  of  seasonn  of  searci^, 
by  increasing  the  distillation  of  spirits  fbom  gram,  there  was 

•  scarcely  any  item  in  the  tariff  which  cojnbined  so  many  interests 
,    'in  supporting  the  proposed  rs^te  of  duty.    The  grain  growing 

country,  the  fruit  country  and  the  culture  of  cane,  would  be  aO 
;  benefitted  by  the  duty.    Its  operation  Is  said,  however  to  be  in- 
, '    iurious  to  a^  certain  quarteroithe  Union.  It  was  not  to  be  denied 
that  each  particular  section  of  the  country  would  feel  some  one 
or  more  articles  of  the  tariff  to. bear  hcurd  upon  ijt,  during  a  short 
•  period ;  "but  the  compensation  was  to  be  found  in  th6  more  favor^ 
able  operation-  of  others.    Now  I  am  fuil/petsuaded ,  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  no  J)art  of  the  Union  would  more  largely  than  N^w 
.England,  qhare  in  tiie  aggregate  of  the  benefits  resulting  from.  . 
» . '  the  tariff.    But  the  habits  of  econpmy  of  her  people,  their  indiis- 
iry,^  their  skill,  their  noble  enterprise,*  the  stimula^nff  effects  of 
iheir  more  rigorous  climate,  all  tend  to  -ensure  to  her  the  first 
t  and.  the  richest  fruits  of  the  tariff.    The  middle  and  the  western  , 
^  states  would  coihe  in  afterwards  fors their  portion,  and  all  would 
participate  in  the  advantage  of  internal  exchan'ges  aiid  circula-, 
!,  tion.  -No  quarter  of  the  Union  couM  urge,  with  a  worse  grace 
;  than  fJew  England, ''objections  to  a  measure,  having  for  its  oh- 
'  ject  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  whole;  for  ho  quarter  . 
of  the  Union  participated  more  extensively  in  the  benefits  flow- 
ing from*  the  general  government    Her  tonnage,  her  .fisheries, ; 
her  foreign  trade,  have  been  ijonstantly  objects  of  federal  care. 
,   There  was  expended  the  greatest  ]jortion  xjf  the  public  revenue. 
,  The  building  of  the  public  ships ;  their  equipments ;  the  expenses 
^   mcident  tbtheir remaining  in  port,  chiefly  took place'there.  Thatt 
great  drain  oh  the  revenue,  tne  revolutionary  pension  law,  in-  , 
dined,  principally  towards'  New  England.    I  do  nbt  however 
complain '  of  these  advantages  which  she  enjoys.    She  is  prob- 
ably fairly  entitled  tp  them.    But  gentlemen^  from  that  quarter 
'•      may,  at  feast,  be  justly  reihin'^ed  Sf  themv  when  they  complain  . 
..    ;of  the  onerous  effect  of  one  or  two  itiems  pf  the  tariff. 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  grfeat  solicitude  for 
/  the  sutcess  of  this  bill.    The  entire  independence  of  my  country, 

op  all  foreign  states,  as  it  respects  a  supply  pf  our  essential  wants, 
hELS  ever  been  with  me  a  favorite  object    The  war  of  our  revo- 

«  lution  effected  our  political  emancipation.  •  The  last  war  contri- 

.  buted  greatly  towards  accomplishing  our  commercial  freedom. 
y      But  our  complete  independence  will  only  be.donsumftiated  after 

>  the  pohcy  of  this  bill  sl>all  be  recognized  and  adopted.  We  Lave 
indeed  great  difficulties  to  contend  with;  old  nabits— colomal 
usages — ^the  obduracy  of  the  colonial  spirit-*-the  enormous  pro- 
fits of  a  foreign  trade,  prosecuted  under  favorable  circumstancei^ 
which  no  lon^r  continue.  I  will  not  de^air;  the  cause,  I'veri- 
ly  believe^  is  the  cftuse  of  the  country.  It  may  be  postponed ;  it 
may  be  fr\istrated  for  the  moment,  but  it  must  finally  prevcul. 
Let  us  endeavor  td  acquire  for  the  present  Congress,  the  merit 

.  of  having  laid  this  solid  foundation  of  the  national  prosperit]^ 
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If,  as  i  tKiolc,  ftitally  for  the  public  interest,  the  bijl  shallbc  defealjed^ 

■what  will  be  the  character  of  the  account  which  we  shall  have 

.  to  render  to  our  censtituents^pon  ^ur  return  among  them?    Wd 

shall  be  asked;  whsct  haveyou  done, to  remedy; the  disorderis  of 

.the  public  currency?    Wny,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  -the  Treasury 

.  '   ma^e  us  a  long  report  on  that  matter,  containing  much  valuable 

■  V  information,  and  isomer  very  ^ood  yeasonipg,  but,  upon  thewhole^ 

)  we  found  that  subjept  rather  above. our  comprehension,  and  we  ■■ 
.  conchi^ed  that'itwias  ■f\rise8t,to  let  it  regulate  itselC    What  have    ., 
you  done  to  ^uj^ly  the  deceit  in\  the .  treasury  ?    We  thought    • 
thatj  although  you  areall  endei^voring  to  ^et  dut  of  the  banks,  it 
'    jva»  a  very  good  tinfi^  for  us  to  go-  into  them,  and  we  have  au- 
[     ihovi,2^efl  a  {oan. .  You  haye  done  something,  then,  certainly,  ori  .: 
the  Object  of  retrenchment.    Here,  at  home,  we  are  practising 

,'  •  Ijie  greatest  economjr,  and  our  d^u^itersi  no  longer  able  tQ  wear 

>'  calico, gowns,  are  obliged  te  put  on  hotaeepun:    Why^  we.have  '. 
sav^d,  by  ^iie-  indefatigable  exertions  ^of  a  member  from  Tennes-' 

'  8ee,-rrGenerai  C6ck(gy^— fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  were  wan^-  . 
' :    ifU  foV  the  Yellow  Stonfe  expedition,  ■  JH(J,.not  quite  so  much  ^  for.  • 
'.  '. .  thirty  thousand,  dollars  bf  that  sum  were  still  wanted,  altjiough 
wo 'stopped^  ttieiexpedition  at  the^Coupicil  Bli^s.  *  And  we  have 

.  '  save^  ^.nother  su^i,  which  we  hop^  wiill  give  yp\i  gre^t  satisfac- . 

'  tion*.    \After  pearly  two  ddys'  debate,  and  a,  division  between  the^ 
two  houses^ 'we  .struck  off  two  hundrpd  dollars  from  the  salary    , 
of  Uie  clerk  of  the  attomc^jr-general     Whht  haye  you  ^ohe  U> 

.  nrcrtect  home  industry  from  the  effects  of  the  contracted  policjr  of  \  « 
foreign  powers  ?  ^  We  thought  it  best,  idler  muc*h  deliberation,     , 
to  leave  things  alone  at  home,  and  to  continue  our  encourage'   , 
ment  to  foreign  industry.    WjbII,  surely  you  have,  passed^  some 
law  to  reanimate  ahd  revive  the  hopes  of  tiie  numerous  bankhlpts 
^    that  have  -been  mad^  by  the  extraordinary  circiimstanee^of  thd 
World,  and  th^  jruinous  tendency  of  .our  pouey  ?   Ko ;  the  senate    ' 

^  could  not  agree  on  that  subject,  and  tne  bankrupt' bill  feiled^    » 
Can  we  plead,  sirj  ignorance^  of  the  general  distress,  :and  of  the* 
ardent  wishes  pf  the  C9mmunity  for  that  protection  of  its  induis- 
try,  which  this  bill  proposes?  '  No,  sir,  fdmost daily,  .throughaut 
the  session,  have  we  been  receiviiig  petitions,  with  which  our ' 
table  is  now  loaded,  huinbly  imploring  us  to  extend  this  protect. 
.    '  tioh,  ^Unanimous  resolutions ' from  important  state  legisiatiirca  ' 
have  catied  iipon  us  to  give  it,  and  the  people  of  whole  stated  in 
masa— almost  in  mass,  of  New- York,  New  Jerseys  Pennsylvania, 
^Ud  Gbio — have  transmitted  to'  us  their  earnest,  and  humble  pd-'  ' 

■  unions  to  encourage  the  home  industry.    Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf 

•     eat  to  them.    Let  us  pot  disappoint  their  just  expectations.    Let,' 

■  us  paaoifest,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  Copgress  does  hot 
deserve  the  reproaches  wbich  have  been  cast  on  it,  of  i^ — "- 
bUity  to  the  wauls  and  sliiffermfgs  of  the  pei^e. . 


•\   .. 
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Housfi  of  JiepresentcUives,  Jarmary  16, 1824. 

.     /The  bill  atithori^ini^  t^e 'President  of  the  United  States 'tp^ 
'  c|iil8e  certain  surveys  *ajad'  estimates  to  be  made  on  the  sabject 
..   of,  roads  and  canals/ being  under  considefration,.      ,   '         '   • 
Mr.  Clay,  (Speaker^)  in  rismg,-  said  that  he  cduld.not  entfer  on 
.the  discussion  pf  the  subject  before  him,  "Without  iirst' asking ' 
'  ,  .leave  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  of  tlie  committee^  in 
..' so  far  accominodating.'him  as  to  agre^  tjnanimously  to  adpi^rn  ■ 
its  sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  td,  afford  hinj  the  opp6rtu-  , 
Aity  of^exhibiting  his  views ;  which,  hbwever;  he  feajred  he  should' 
*  dp  ^ery  unaGceptd,bly.    'As  a  requital  for  this  kindhess,  he.  would 
,;  endeavor,  as  far  as  was  practicable;  to  abbrevip,te  what  he  h^d  '•• 
'  to  present  to  their  .consideration.    Yet,  on  a  question  of  this  exr 
'  tenc  ai;id  liioment,  .thete  \i^ere  ^o  many  ."topics  which  ^eniandfed  a ' 
]    deliberate  examina,t|opj ,  that,'  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  'it 
.  '  would  ,b'e  inlpossible,  he  Was  afraid,' to  redujce  the  argument  to^ 
;' any  thing  that  the  committee  would  consider  a  reasonable 'Qpm-  »' 


It  w^^  kno4'n  to  all  who  heard  Kirti,  th^t  there  had  no>v  exist-' 
ed  for  seV-erafl"  years .'^  j^iilerence  of  opinion  between  the  execu- 
'  .  tive  and  legislative  branches  of  this  go verhment,  as  to  the  nature   ■ 
■  "    and  extent  of  certain  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  cOngtitii-  -  *■ 
.  ■  tioh;    Two  successive  ^i-esrdents  had  returned. to  Congress  bills     . 
,   ^    ;      *  which  tod  pi:e>riousIy  passe^  both  Houses  of  ithat  body,  with  a 
'    ^' .   cornpaunicatron  of  the  bpinjdri  that  Congress,  under  the  constitu^ 
^dn,.  gpsses^ed  no  pow€t  to*  enact  auch  latvs.   rHigh^  respect, 
personal  and,  o^ia^must  be^  felt  by  all,' as  it  was  due,  to  those 
'     .      distinguished  officer-s,  aftid  tq  their  opinions,  tliufe  'solemnly  an-  ■ 
\  nouncedy  a^nd  the  most  profound  consideration  belongs  to^  our 
'    ,  present  Chief  Magi^ti^te,  -who  ha)d"  favored  that  House  with,  a 
.written  argument,  of  great  length'  and  labor-,  coiisisting  of , not 
less  than  sixty  .or  seventy  pages,  ii  support  of  his  exposition  of 
'";  .the  constitution.    Frqm  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
'     .in  the  question,  all  .would  readily  concur,  th^t,  ii^-^  the  power  is 
igrantedjL  and  does  reaUy  exist,  it  ought  to  be  vindicate^  upheld ' 
."    '     and  inaintaihed,  that  the^coilnfry  might  derive  the  great  benefits 
.  '  which,  may  flow  from  its  prudent  exercise, >  If  it  has  act  "been^ 
.^  '     communicated  to  Congress,  then  aU  claim  to  it  should  be  at  once 
■}  ,'r     .*. surrendered.  ^  It  was  a.  circumstance  of  pecuUar  regret  to  him,  -    ' 
that  one  morecompetei;it  than  himself  had  not  risen  to  support  . 
the  course  which  the  legislative  department  had  heretofore  fclt^  • 
.,  /itself  bound' ta  pursue  on  this  great  question:    Of  all  the  trusts*  , 
.  *whicl>  arfe  .created  by  human  agcipey,'  that  is  the. highest,  most 
-  .  iiolemo,  and;  most  responsible,  "vyhiC"  involves  the  exercise  of 

,  Jwltticai^t)lpwe^."   Exert^  not  been^entpttstedj  tha 
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fuUic  functionary  ig  ^ilty  of  usurpation.     And  his  infidelity"  • 
:.    to  tlfe  public  goo4  is  not,  perhaps,  less  culpable,  when  he  neg- 
'•     lect^  or  refuses  to  exercise  a  power  which  nas  oeen  iairly  con- 
'  ,  veyed.  to.prortiote  the  i)ublic  prosperihr.    If  the  power,  which  ho 
;    thus  forbears  to  exercisb,  can  only  be  exejrted  by  him— if  no 
^ other  public  functionary  can  employ  it,  and  the  public  good  re-. 
quires  Its  exercise, .  hils  treachery  is  greatly  aggravated.    It  is  -  . 
only  in  th9se  cases  where  the  object  of  the  investment  of  power 
t  is  the  personal  ease  or  aggrandizement  of  the  public  agent,  that 
his  forbearafice  to  use  jt  is  praiseworthy,  gracious  or  magna'ni- 

•  niQus.     .  .        '  ,  ,  . 
/     He'  was  extremely^happy  to  find,  that,  on  many  tif 'the  points 

/  qf  the  argument- of  the  hbnorable  gentleman  ftqm  Vii^ginitij  (Mr,    • 
.BarboiirJ  there  was  entire  concurrence  between '  them,  wiaely 
as' they  diflefed  in  their  ultimate  conclusions.    Oh  tjiis  occasj'on, 
. .     (ks  oh  all' others'  on  which  that  gentteman' obliged  tJlie  House 
with-  an"  expression  of  his  opinions,)  he  displayed  great  ability*  ' 
and  infreniiity;  und,  as  "well  irom-  the  matter  tid  from  the' respect-  ^  ^ 
ful  mani;ier  pt  Mis  argument,  ifwas  deserving  of  t;Iie  most  thorough , . ' 
consideration.  .  He*was  compelled4.o  diff(jr'l>om''tliat'ffeiitlemau. 
.  a'r  th-e  "ver^niiresliold.   '  He  .had  commenced  by  layifig'dowp,  as    ' 

■  a  'general  principle,  tliat,  in  tte  distributioa  of  powers  amofi^  .  - 
our  federal  and  fets^te  governnients,  those  which  tver^  of  a'^mu- 

^  >  nidipal  character  ,\vere  to  be  considered  as  sappertaim'ng  to  the  ' 
Stat!e;*gqverhments,  arid  'those  which  related  to -external  aOaire, 
to  th^  gendral  government,  s  If  he  might. bp  aJlo\yed  .to'^thi'ow  . 
the.a^gumen^  of  the  gentlemam  into  the  forn;i  <^f  a  pylLogism,  (a. ... 

•  ^sh^pe  which  he  presumed- would  be  quite  a'greeable'to  him,)  it 

amounted"  to  this :   IVIiinicipal  'pov^ers  belong  e:>;clusively  to  the    ' 
State  governments  J  but  the -power;  to  toake'  internal  improve-, 

•  ment^  is  municrpal;  therefWe  it- belongs  to  the'  State  govern-  ' 
'    mci;ils  aloiie.    He  (Mr.  "Oj  denied  boTh  the*  preinises  and  the  • 

'    '  conclusion.    !(  the  gentle'hian  had  affirmed  that  certain  munjci-  m 

'•     pal  powers,,  and  tlie  great  masfe  of  them,  belong  to.  the  State.'. 

•  govermndhts,  his  propositi(5n  would  .have  been  ihcontrovehtible.^ 

■  ,  Slit,  if  he'  had  so  quahfled.itj  it  w:ould  nothave  assisted  the  gen-« 
■'    tleman  at  all  in' his  conclusion.  ■  But  surely,  the  power  of  taxa- 

^.  tion— the  p6wer  to  regulate  the  value  of  coin— the  pow;er  to  e.s-' 
^  *'  tablish  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  aiid  measures — to  es'tabhsh-    . 

post' offices  and  pogt  rouds — to  .regulate  commerce  among  the  .-, 
'  several  States — that  in  relation  to  the  judiciary— besides  many 

other  powers  ^indisputably  belonging  to  the  federal  government^* 

'  are  •  strictly  munidpah    IfJ,  as .  he '  understood  the  'gendeman  in  '/ 

.    .  tfie  course  of  the  subseqiient  part  of  his  argument  to  admit,, '  ' 

.  som6  mcuncipal  powers,  belong  to  the  one  system^  and- spme  to   > 

the  ether;,  we  shall  derive  very  Httle  aid  from  the  gentleman's  ;  • 
"   pi-rnciple,  in  making  the  discrimination  beljween  the  two'.    The  '  ', 

question  mtist  ever  rdmain  open— whether  any  given  power,  and,  -  ' 

•  of  course,  diat  in  question, 'is  or.is  not  delegated  to  this  govern-     • 
oien^  or;retamedby  the  States'^  ,  '.  .   '    '  .  /' 
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'  The  cottclusion  of  Ae  gentleiMui  is,  thaf  aU  internal  impfov^. 
^  ttiente  belongs  to  the  State  gove^mnents ;  that  liiey  are  of  a  Hm* 
\  •    Jted  and  local  cnaractcr,  and  are  not  comprehended  withip  the  ^ 

,  "«Cop^  of  the  federal  power^,  whicU  relate,  to  external  or  ^neral 
^     objects.    That  many^  perhap  most  internal  improvements,  par*  v 

takeof  the.cbaracJter  aescrioed  by /tfie  gentleman,  he  (M^  C) 
■,    shqiild  not  denyi    5ut  it  was  noiess  true  tiiat  there  were  otii^rs,.' 
.^     emphatically  national,  which  neither  the  policy,  nor  the  power,* 
V   •  V  nor  the  interests,  of  any  State  wpuld  induce  it  to  accomplish,  *• 
and  which,  c.ould'  only  be  effected  by  th^  applijcatioij  a^the>e- 
,'  sources  of  the  nation.   .The  improvement v or  the  navigation' of ;  ' 
the  Mississippi  \youlii  furnish  a  striking  i  example. ,  This  was  • 
^  *tindeniably  a  ^eat  antf  important  X)bject.    TF^e  report  of  a  highly '  • 
acie^tifio-and  intelligent  Omcerof  the  engineer  corpi^  ^"whichMr; 
, ,       C  hoped  would  be  sQon  talteh  up  and  acted  upon,;  had  ehqwp' 
^  •  that  th^  cost  ol*  any  practicable  amprovement  in  the  nayfgation 
'of  that' river,  in  the  present  state  of  the  ,yslh^l)itantSr of  its  bankfe, 
^'  ;    WM  a  mere  trifle  an  comparisons  to  the  great  benefits  whjch 
*  ^yould  aqcrue  from,  it;.    He  (Mr.  C.)  believed  -  that  about'  double 
.  rthe  amount  bfthe  loss  of  a  single  .steam-boat  and.  cargo,  ^the 
J    Tennessee,)  would  effect  the  whijle  improvement. in  the.naviga,- 
■  tioii  of  that  riyer.whicJh  ought  to  be  at  this  time  attf^pted.    In 
■'    "^this  great  object  twelve  States  and  two  T^itoiies  w^re,  in 
■different  degrees,  iiiterested*.  The  poT^er.  to'  effect  the  improvf-y*  , 
.'/meat .'of  that  river  was  surely  not  municipal, . in  tlje.' sense  in  '. 
,.  •'  -which' the  gentleman  used  the  term.    If  ityere,.tQ  whickof  the  • 
'  :^ twelve  States  and  iwo  Ttoitorie^  cpnc^rned  did  it^belbng?    It- 
.'. .     was' a' great  abject,  which,  coijld  only'be  efiected  by  a  corifede- ' 
'  '  racy.    And  here.'la  existing 'that  coi?fedefacy,  and.no'otl^er  can 
Ijlawfnlly  dxiSt:  ^fbr  the  constitufion  prohibits. the  States,  ijpmeiji- 
''   '  aitely  interested,  from  entering  into  any  treaty  or  compact  witii, 
[  ,  ?^ch  other.  -  Other  examples  raight.be*  givenj  to ^' show  that^  • 
'.*  if  ev^n  ihe  power  existed^  the  inclinatiQi^  to  exert  it  would^ 
'.not  be  felt,  to  eflfectuate  certain  improvements  eminently (^Icil- 
iatjed  :td  promote  the  prosperity  of.  thfe.  TJhion-    Neither  of  the 
thrjee  States,  fior  j^ll  of.  them '.united,  through  which  the  Cum^ 
...  berland  rOcLd  passes,  Tyould  6yver  have  erected  that  xoad.    Two 

of  them  would  have  thrown  iri  every  impediment  to  its  con^ple--  . 
;    lion  in  their  power.    Federative 'in  its  cnaracter,  it  could  only 
'  1%    have  been  executed  so  far  by- the  application  of  fedefative 
^ . .    means.    Again:  the  contemplated '  can^l  through  New-Jersey;    •• 
^y\    that  to  connect  tjie  waters,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware; 
•'  ;"*   that  to.  unite  the.  Ohio -and  the  Potomkc,  were  all  objects  of  a 
•/  .    general  and  federative  nature,'  in  which. thfe  States ,  throUghl 
:   which  >  they  might  se^yerally.  p^s  could  not  be  expecVd  fb  feel" 
\'.  any  sudh  special  interest  £^s  would  lead  to  their  execution. 
>•..    Tending,  as  undoubtedly  they  ^would  do,  ;to  promote  tht  good 
.  *.of  the  whole,,  the  power  and  the  treasure  of  tne  whole  must  be 
'       '  applied  to  their  execution;  if  they  are  ever  consummated.  ' 

Mt.  Qa]|^  did  nQt.thlRk,  then;  it\Q^  we  shpuldbj^  at  £lll  a^siflte4    ' 
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m  expounding  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  prin- 
ciple \diich  £e  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  suggested  in  res- 
pect to  municipal  powers.  The  powers  of  both  governments 
were  uadoubtedlv  municipal,  oflen  operating  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. He  thought  a  better  rule  than  that  which  the  gentleman 
furnished  for  interpreting  the  constitution,  might  be  deduced  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  arti- 
tles  of  confederation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. By  those  articles,  the  powers  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  were  exerted  collaterally,  xhey  operated  through  an  in- 
termediary. They  were  addressed  to  the  several  states,  and  their 
execution  depended  upon  the  pleasure  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  states  inmvidually.  The  states  seldom  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  general  government  in  regard  to  its  requisitions,  and 
oflen  wholly  disappointed  them.  Langour  and  debility,  in  the 
movement  of  the  cftd  confederation,  were  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  arrangement  of  power.  By  the  existing  consti- 
tution, the  powers  of  the  general  government  act  directly  on  the 
persons  and  things  within  its  scope,  without  the  intervention  or 
impediments  incident  to  any  intermediary.  In  executing  the 
great  trust  which  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates, 
we  must,  therefore,  reject  that  interpretation  of  its  provisions 
which  would  make  me  general  government  dependent  upon  those 
of  the  states  for  the  execution  of  any  of  its  jpowers ;  and  may 
Bafelv  conclude  that  the  only  genuine  construction  would  be  that 
which  should  enable  this  government  to  execute  the  great  pur- 
poses of  its  institution,  without  the  co-operation,  andj  if  indispen- 
sably necessary,  even  against  the  will  of  any  particular  state. 
This  is  the  characteristic  difference  between  tne  two  systems  of 
government,  of  which  we  should  never  lose  sight  Interpreted 
in  the  one  way^  we  shall  relapse  into  the  feebleness  and  debility 
of  the  old  confederacy.  In  the  other,  we  shall  escape  from  its 
evils,  and  fulfil  the  great  purposes  which  the  enlightened  framers 
of  the  existing  constitution  mtended  to  effectuate.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  essential  difference  in  the  two  forms  of  government, 
would  be  shown  in  the  future  progress  of  the  argument 

Before  he  proceeded  to  comment  upon  those  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution which  appeared  to  him  to  convey  the  power  in  question, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  allowed  to  disclaim,  for  his  part,  several 
sources  whence  others  had  deduced  the  authority.  The  gentie- 
'  man  from  Virginia  seemed  to  think  it  remarkable  that  the  friends 
of  the  power  should  disa^ee  so  much  among  themselves ;  and 
to  draw  a  conclusion  against  its  existence  from  the  fact  of  this 
discrepancy.  But  he  (Mr.  C^  could  see  nothing  extraordinaiy 
in  this  diversity  of  views.  What  was  more  common  than  for  dif- 
ferent men  to  contemplate  the  same  subject  under  various  as- 
pects? Such  was  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  enlight- 
ened men,  perfectiy  upright  in  their  intentions,  differed  in  their 
opinions  on  almost  every  topic  that  could  be  mentioned.    It  w«* 
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rather  a  pesumption,  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  he  was  faufflblj 
maintaining,  that  the  same  result  should  be  attained  by  so  many 
various  modes  of  reasoning.  But,  if  contrariety  of  views  might 
be  pleaded  with  any  effect  against  the  advocates  of  the  disputed 
power,  it  equally  availed  against  their  opponents.  There  was, 
for  example^  not  a  very  exact  coincidence  in  opinion  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
The  President  says,  (page  25  of  his  book,)  "  The  use  of  the  ex- 
isting road,  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier,  or  post  boy,  in  passing 
over  it,  as  others  do,  is  all  that  would  be  thought  of;  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  soil  remaining  to  the  state,  with  a  right  in  the  state,  or 
those  atUfwrized  by  its  legislature^  to  change  3ie  road  at  pleas- 
ure.^^  Again,  page  27,  the  President  asks,  "  If  the  United  States 
possessed  the  power  contended  for  under  this  grant,  might  they 
not,  in  adopting  the  roads  of  the  individual  states,  for  the  cai^ 
riage  of  the  mail,  as  has  been  done,  assume  jurisdicticwi  over 
them,  and  preclude  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  alter  them?'' 
They  botli  agree  that  the  general  government  does  not  possess 
the  power.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  admits,  if  he  (Mr.  C.) 
understood  him  correctly,  that  the  designation  of  a  state  road  as 
a  post  road,  so  far  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
that  it  could  not  be  afterwards  put  down  or  closed  by  the  state ; 
and  in  this  he  claims  for  the  general  government  more  power 
than  the  President  concedes  to  it.  The  President,  on  the  con- 
trary, pronounces,  that  "  the  absurdity  of  such  a  pretension," 
(that  is,  preventing,  by  the  designation  of  a  post  road,  the  power 
of  the  state  from  altering  or  changing  it,)  "  must  be  appjarent  to 
an  who  examine  it !"  The  gentleman  thinks  that  the  designation 
of  a  post  road  withdraws  it  entirely,  so  far  as  it  is  used  ior  that 
.purpose,  from  the  power  of  the  whole  state ;  whilst  the  President 
thinks  it  absurd  to  assert  that  a  tnere  county  court  may  not  de- 
feat the  execution  of  a  law  of  the  United  States !  The  President 
thinks  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriating  the  money  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  may  apply  it  to  any  object  of  internal 
improvement,  provided  it  does  not  assume  any  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he  claims  for  tlie  general  government 
more  power  than  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  assigns  to  it.  And 
he  (Mr.  C.)  must  own,  tiiat  he  so  far  coincided  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  If  the  power  can  be  traced  to  no  more  le- 
gitimate source  than  to  that  of  appropriating  the  publi'i  treasure,  ^ 
he  yielded  the  question. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  specific  grant,  in  the  constitution, 
of  the  power  of  appropriation;  nor  was  any  such  requisite.  It  is 
a  resulting  power.  The  constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  pow- 
er oftaxation,  with  but  few  limitations,  to  raise  a  public  revenue. 
It  then  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress.  And  it  follv>ws,  of 
necessity,  that  Congress  has  the  right  to  apply  the  money,  so 
raised,  to  the  execution  of  the  powers  so  granted.  The  clause 
which  concludes  the  enumeration  of  the  granted  powers,  by  au- 
thorizing the  passage  of  all  laws,  "necessary  and  proper"  to  el- 
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Actuate  l^m,  eomprehends  the  power  of  appropriation.  And 
the  framere  of  the  constitation  reeognize  it  by  the  restriction  that 
BO  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  pre- 
riorm  appropriation  by  law.  It  was  to  him  wonderAil  how  the 
President  should  have  brought  his  mind  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
cinder  the  power  of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  existing,  a 
right  could  be  set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  without  limitation,  to 
employ  the  public  money.  He  combats  with  great  success  and 
much  ability,  aiijr  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  relating  to 
the  general  welfare.  He  shows  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
overturn,  or  render  useless  and  nugatory,  the  careful  enumera- 
tion of  our  powers ;  and  that  it  would  convert  a  cautiously  limit- 
ed government  into  one  without  limitation.  The  same  procew 
of  reasoning  by  which  his  mind  was  brought  to  this  just  conclu- 
sion, one  would  have  thought,  should  have  warned  him  against  his 
claiming,  under  the  power  of  appropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude 
of  authority.  He  reasons  strongly  against  the  power,  as  claimed 
by  us,  harmless  and  beneficent  and  limited,  £is  it  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be,  and  yet  he  sets  up  a  power  boundless  in  its  extent,  un- 
restrained to  the  object  of  internal  improvements,  and  compre- 
hcndiflg  the  whole  scope  of  human  attairs !  For,  if  the  power 
exiBts,  as  he  asserts  it,  what  human  restraint  is  there  upon  it  ? 
He  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it  cannot  be  exerted  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  But  this  is  a  re- 
fitriction  altogether  gratuitous,  flowing  from  the  bounty  of  the 
President,  and  not  found  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution. 
If  we  have  a  right,  indefinitely,  to  appfy  the  money  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  internal  improvements,  or  to  any  other  object,  what' 
is  to  prevent  the  application  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  sover- 
«gnty  itself,  of  a  state,  if  a  state  were  mean  enough  to  sell  its 
sovereignty — to  the  purchase  of  kingdoms,  empires,  the  globe  it- 
self? With  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  taxation ;  and,  after 
the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  to  apply  it  under  no  other 
limitations  than  those  which  the  President's  caution  has  suggest- 
ed, he  could  not  see  what  other  human  power  was  needed.  It 
had  been  said,  by  Csesar  or  Bonaparte,  no  doubt  thought 'by  both, 
tiiat,  with  soldiers  enough,  they  could  get  money  enou^ ;  and, 
with  money  enough,  they  could  command  soldiers  enough.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  one 
of  these  great  levers  of  public  force  and  power  is  possessed  by 
tins  government  The  President  seems  to  contemplate,  as  fhiuffht 
with  much  danger,  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimed,  to  e£ct 
the  internal  improvement  of  the  country.  And,  in  his  attempt  to 
overthrow  it,  sets  up  one  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The 
C[uantum  of  power  which  we  claim  over  the  subject  of  internal 
nij^vemen^  is,  it  is  true,  of  greater  amount  and  force  than  that 
which  results  from  ^e  Presidentfs  view  of  the  constitution ;  but 
Ibea  it  is  UmUed  to  the  object  of  tntemal  improvements ;  whilst 
te  power  set  up  by  the  Fresident  has  no  such  limitation ;  and, 
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in  effect,  as  Mr.  C.  conceived,  hew  no  Umitatioa  whatevefj  Irat 
that  of  the  ability  of  the  people  to  bear  taxation. 

With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  President  and  after  the 
most  deliberate  consideration  of  his  argument,  Mr.  C.  could 
not  agree  with  him.  He  could  not  think  mat  any  political  power 
accrued  to  this  government,  from  the  mere  authority  which  it 
possessed  to  appropriate  the  public  revenue.  The  power  to  make 
mtemed  improvements  drew  afler  it,  most  certainly,  the  right  to 
appropriate  money  to  consumn^te  the  object  But  he  could  not 
conceive  that  this  right  of  appropriation  drew  afler  it  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  The  appropriation  of  money  was 
consequence  not  cause.  It  follows ;  it  does  not  precede.  Ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  nature,  we  first  determine  upon  the  object 
to  be  accomplished,  and  then  appropriate  the  money  necessary 
to  its  consummation.  According  to  the  order  of  the  constitution, 
the  power  is  defined,  and  the  application,  that  is,  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  requisite  to  its  effectuation,  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  means.  The  practice  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion was  conformable  to  both.  We  first  inquire  what  we  may 
do,  and  .provide  by  law  for  its  being  done,  and  we  then  aj^ro- 
priate,  by  another  act  of  legislation,  the  money  necessary  to  ac^ 
accomplish  the  specified  object  The  error  of  the  argument  lies 
in  its  beginning  too  soon.  It  supposes  the  money  to  be  in  the 
treasury,  and  men  seeks  to  disburse  it  But  how  came  it  there? 
Congress  cannot  impose  taxes  without  an  object  Their  impos- 
ition must  be  in  reference  to  the  whole  mckss  of  our  powers,  to 
the  general  purposes  of  government,  or  with  the  view  to  the  fid- 
filmedt  of  some  one  of  those  powers,  or  to  the  attainment  of  some 
one  of  those  purposes.  In  either  case,  we  consult  the  constitution, 
and  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  authority  which  is  confided  to  us. 
We  cannot,  constitutionally,  lay  the  taxes  without  regard  to  the 
extent  of  our  powers ;  and  then,  having  acquired  the  money 
of  the  public,  appropriate  it,  because  we  have  got  it,  to  any  ot- 
ject  indefinitely. 

Nor  did  he  claim  the  power  in  question,  from  the  consent  or 
grant  of  any  particular  state  or  states,  through  which  an  object 
of  internal  improvement  might  pass.  It  might,  indeed,  be  pru- 
dent tq  consult  a  state  through  which  such  an  improvement  might 
happen  to  be  carried,  from  considerations  of  deference  and  re- 
spect to  its  sovereign  power ;  and  from  a  disposition  to  maintain 
those  relations  of  perfect  amity  which  are  ever  desirable,  be- 
tween the  general  and  state  governments.  But  the  power  to 
establish  the  improvement,  must  be  found  in  the  constitution,  or 
it  does  not  exist  And  what  is  granted  by  all,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  consent  of  some  to  penorm. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  speaking  of  incidental 
powers,  had  used  a  species  of  argument  which  he  entreated  hun 
candidly  to  reconsider.  He  had  said,  that  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  was  without  end ;  that  if  we  ar^edfrom  a  power  eicpremh 
\y  granted  to  all  other?;  which  might  oe  convenient  or  necessary 
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tt>  ite  execution,  there  were  no  bounds  to  the  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment; that,  for  example,  under  the  power  "  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,"  the  right  might  be  assumed  to  the  timber 
necessary  to  its  construction,  and  the  soil  on  which  it  grew. 
The  gentleman  might  have  added,  the  acorns  from  which  it 
sprung.  What,  upon  the  gentleman's  own  hypothesis,  ought  to 
have  been  his  conclusion  ?  That  Congress  possessed  no  power 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  Such  a  conclusion  woula  have 
been  quite  as  logical,  as  that  Congress  has  no  potver  over  inter- 
nal improvements,  from  the  possime  lengths  to  which  this  power 
may  be  pushed.  No  one  ever  had,  or  could,  controvert  the  exist- 
ence of  incidental  powers.  We  may  apply  different  rules  for 
their  extraction,  but  all  must  concur  in  the  necessity  of  their 
actual  existence.  They  result  from  the  imperfections  of  our  na- 
ture, and  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  foreseeing  all  the  turns 
and  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs.  They  cannot  be  defined. 
Much  is  attained  when  the  power,  the  end,  is  specified  and 
guarded.  Keeping  that  constantly  in  view,  the  means  necessary 
to  its  attainment  must  be  left  to  the  sound  and  responsible  discre- 
tion of  the  public  functionary.  Intrench  him  as  you  please,  em- 
ploy what  language  you  may,  in  the  constitutional  instrument, 
"necessary  and  proper,"  "indispensably  necessary,"  or  any 
other,  and  the  question  is  still  left  open,  does  the  proposed  mea- 
sure fall  within  the  scope  of  the  incidental  power,  circumscribed 
as  it  may  be  ?  Your  safety  against  abuse  must  rest  in  his  in- 
terest, his  integrity,  his  responsibility  to  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise ;  finally,  in  the  ultimate  ri^ht,  when  all  other 
redress  fails,  of  an  appeal  to  the  remedy,  to  be  used  only  in  ex- 
treme cases,  of  forcible  resistance  against  intolerable  oppression. 

Doubtless,  by  an  extravagant  and  abusive  enlargement  of  in- 
cidental powers,  the  state  governments  may  be  reduced  within 
too  narrow  limits.  Take  any  power,  however  incontestibly 
granted  to  the  general  government,  and  employ  that  kind  of  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so 
skilful,  by  tracing  it  to  its  remotest  effects,  you  may  make  it  ab- 
sorb the  powers  of  the  state  governments.  Pursue  the  opposite 
course ;  take  any  incontestible  power  belonging  to  the  state 
governments,  ana  follow  it  out  into  all  its  possible  ramifications, 
and  you  make  it  thwart  and  defeat  the  great  operations  of  the 
government  of  the  whole.  This  is  the  consequence  of  our  sys- 
tems. Their  harmony  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  forbearance, 
liberality,  practical  good  sense,  and  mutual  concession.  Bring 
these  dispositions' into  the  administrations  of  our  various  institu- 
tions, and  all  the  dreaded  conflicts  of  autborities  will  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  imaginary. 

He  sai(f,  that  he  disclaimed,  for  himself,  several  sources  to 

which  others  had  ascended,  to  arrive  at  the  power  in  question. 

In  making  this  disclaimer,  he  meant  to  cast  no  imputation  on 

them.    He  was  glad  to  meet  them  by  whatever  road  they  tra- 

12* 
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veiled,  at  the  point  of  a  constitutional  conclusion.  Nor  did  their 
positions  weaken  his ;  on  the  contrarjr,  if  correctiy  taken,  and 
nis  also  were  justified  by  fair  interpretation,  they  added  strength 
to  his.  But  he  felt  it  his  duty,  frankly  and  sincerely,  to  state  his 
own  views  of  the  constitution.  In  coming  to  the  ground  on  which 
(said  Mr.  C.)  I  make  my  stand  to  maintain  the  pjower,  and 
where  I  am  readv  to  meet  its  antagonist,  I  am  happy,  in  the  out- 
set, to  state  my  heartv  concurrence  with  the  gendeman  from 
Virginia,  in  th^  old  1798  republican  principles — now  become  fed- 
eral also — by  which  the  constitution  is  to  be  interpreted.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  this  is  a  limited  government ;  that  it  has  no 
powers  but  the  granted  powers ;  and  that  the  granted  powers 
are  those  which  are  expressly  enumerated,  or  such  as,  bemg  im- 
plied, are  necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  enumerated 
powers.  And,  if  I  do  not  show  the  power  over  federative,  na- 
tional, internal  improvements,  to  be  fairly  deducible,  after  the 
strictest  application  of  these  principles,  I  entreat  the  committee 
unanimously  to  reject  the  bul.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  rightly  anticipated,  that,  in  regard  to  roads,  I  claim  the 
power  under  the  grant  to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads. 
The  whole  question,  on  this  part  or  the  subject,  turns  upon  the 
true  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  that  again  upon  the  genuine 
signification  of  the  word  "  establi3h.^\  According  to  my  imder- 
standing  of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  to  fix,  to  make  firm,  to  build. 
According  to  that  of  the  gentieman  from  Virginia,  it  is  to  desig- 
nate, to  Euiopt  Grammatical  criticism  was  to  me  always  un- 
pleasant, and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  any  proficient  in  it.  But  I  will 
confidentiy  appeal,  in  support  of  my  dennition,  to  any  vocabulary 
whatever,  of  respectable  authority,  and  to  the  common  use  of  tiie 
word.  That  it  could  not  mean  only  adoption  was  to  me  evident, 
for  adoption  presupposes  establishment,  which  is  precedent  in  its 
very  nature.  That  which  does  not  exist,  which  is  not  establish- 
ed, cannot  be  adopted.  There  was,  then,  an  essential  difference 
between  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  me.    I  consider  the 

r)wer  as  original  and  creative ;  he  as  derivative,  adoptive.  But 
will  show,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  himself,  who  agrees 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  to  the  sense  of  this  word, 
that  what  I  contend  for  is  its  genuine  meaning.  The  President, 
in  almost  the  first  lines  of  his  message  to  this  house,  of  the  fourth 
of  May,  1822,  returning  the  Cumberland  bill  with  his  veto,  says, 
"  a  power  to  establish  turnpikes,  with  gates  and  tolls,  &c.,  implies 
a  power  to  adopt  and  execute  a  complete  system  of  internal  im- 
provement." What  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  "  establish" 
IS  here  used  ?  Is  it  not  creative  ?  Did  the  President  mean  to 
adopt  or  designate  some  pre-existing  turnpikes,  with  gates,  &c., 
or,  for  the  first  time  to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Con- 

f;ress?  Again,  the  President  says,  "if  it  exist  as  to  one  road, 
tiiat  is  the  power  to  lay  duties  or  transit,  and  to  take  the  lajid  on 
a  valuation,  I  it  exists  as  to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as 
Congress  may  think  proper  to  *  establish^  "    In  what  sense  does 
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he  here  employ  the  word?  The  truth  is^  that  the  President 
oould  employ  no  better  than  the  constitutional  word,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  use  it  in  the  precise  sense  for  which  I  contend.  But 
I  go  to  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  chief  magistrate — to 
that  of  the  constitution  itself.  In  expounding  that  instrument, 
we  must  look  at  all  its  parts ;  and,  if  we  find  a  word,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  we  mav  safely  rest  upon 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  same  word  in  other  parts  of 
the  instrument  'J^he  word  "  establish'^  is  one  of  fre(}uent  re- 
currence in  the  constitution ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be 
found  uniformly  to  express  the  same  idea.  In  the  clause  enume- 
rating our  powers,  "Congress  hEis  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization,"  &c.  In  the  preamble,  "  we,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  jUBtice,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution,'^ 
&c.  What  pre-existing  code  of  justice  was  adopted?  Did  not 
the  pe(^le  of  the  United  States,  in  this  high  sovereign  act,  con- 
template the  construction  of  a  code  adapted  to  their  federal  con- 
dition ?  The  sense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  was  self-evi- 
dent when  applied  to  the  constitution. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object  and  purposes  of  the  pow- 
er. The  trust  confided  to  Congress  was  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial character.  It  was  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all 
the  parts  of  this  republic.  It  was  the  transmission  and  circula- 
tion of  intelligence;  it  was  to  communicate  knowledge  of  the 
laws  €uid  acts  of  government,  and  to  promote  the  great  business 
of  society  in  all  its  relations.  This  was  a  great  trust,  capable 
of  being  executed  in  a  highly  salutary  manner.  It  could  be 
executed  only  by  Congress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  performed 
as  it  could  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigencies  of  govern- 
ment And  here  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  principle  Which  I 
some  time  ago  laid  down,  that  the  powers  granted  to  this  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  its  own  inherent 
force  and  energy,  without  necessary  dependence  upon  the  State 
governments.  If  my  construction  secures  this  object;  and  W 
tiiat  of  my  opponents  places  the  execution  of  this  trust  at  the 
pleasure  and  mercy  of  the  State  governments,  we  must  reject 
theirs,  and  assume  mine.  But  the  construction  of  the  President 
does  make  it  so  dependent.  He  contends  that  we  can  only  use 
as  post  roads  those  which  the  States  shall  have  previously  es- 
tablished; that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter,  to  change,  and  of 
course  to  shut  them  up  at  pleasure.  It  results  from  this  view 
of  the  President,  that  any  of  the  great  mail  routes  now  existing, 
that  for  example  from  south  to  north,  may  be  closed  at  pleasure 
or  by  caprice,  oy  any  one  of  the  States,  or  its  authorities,  through 
which  it  passes,  by  that  of  Delaware,  or  any  other.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  that  construction  of  the  constitution  can  be  cdrrecL 
which  allows  a  law  of  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  gooa 
of  the  whole,  to  be  obstructed  or  defeated  in  its  operation  by  any 
one  of  twenty-four  sovereignties?    The  gentleman  from  Virgi- 
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nia,  it  is  true,  denies  the  right  of  a  State  to  close  h  road  whieh 
h&s  been  designated  as  a  post  road.  But  suppose  the  State,  no 
longer  having  occasion  to  use  it  for  its  own  separate  and  pecu- 
liar purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  preser- 
vation. Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair  it?  No!  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  must  say,  and  I  will  say — may  not  the 
general  government  repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by  the 
State  power?  May  it  not  repair  it  in  the  most  efficacious  man* 
ner?  And  may  it  not  protect  and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus 
repaired,  and  which  there  is  no  longer  an  interest  or  inclination 
in  the  State  to  protect  and  defend?  Or  does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  contend  that  a  road  may  exist  in  the  statute  book,  which 
a  State  will  not,  and  the  general  government  cannot,  repair  and 
improve?  And  what  sort  of  an  account  should  we  render,  to 
tlie  people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  execution  of  the  high 
trust  confided,  for  their  benefit  to  us,  if  we  were  to  tell  them  that 
we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  because  a  State  would  not  make  a 
road  for  us? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements  of  States,  are 
made  in  reference  to  their  individual  interests.  It  is  the  eye  only 
of  the  whole,  and.the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  to  the 
interests  of  all.  In  the  infancy  of  the  government,  and  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  public  treasury,  it  may  be  the  only  alternative 
left  us  to  use  those  roads,  which  are  made  for  State  purposes,  to 
promote  the  national  object,  ill  as  they  may  be  adapted  to  it. 
It  may  never  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  a  few  great  na- 
tional arteries  of  communication,  leaving  to  the  States  the  lateral 
and  minor  ramifications.  Even  these  should  only  be  executed, 
without  pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  and  ability  of  government.  But,  surely, 
in  the  performance  of  a  great  national  duty  imposed  upon  this 
government,  which  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence, civil,  commercial,  literary  and  social,  we  ought  to  perform 
the  substance  of  the  trust,  and  not  content  ourselves  with  a  mere 
inefficient  paper  execution  of  it.  If  I  am  right  in  these  views, 
the  power  to  establish  post  roads  being  in  its  nature  original  and 
creative,  and  the  government  having  adopted  the  roads  made  by 
State  means  only  from  its  inability  to  exert  the  whole  extent  of 
its  authority,  the  controverted  power  is  expressly  granted  to 
Congress,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power  over  roads  was 
not  contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  which  limited  Con- 
gress to  the  establishment  of  post-offices;  and  that  the  general 
character  of  the  present  constitution,  as  contrasted  with  those 
articles,  is  that  of  an  enlargement  of  power.  But,  if  the  con- 
struction of  my  opponents  be  correct,  we  are  left  precisely 
where  the  articles  of  confederation  left  us,  notwithstanding  the 
additional  words  contained  in  the  present  constitution.  What, 
100,  will  the  gentlemen  do  with  the  first  member  of  the  clause  to 
establish  post  offices?    Must  Congress  adopt,  designate,  some 
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pre-existing  office,  established  by  state  authorhy?  But  there  ia 
none  sudi.  May  it  not  then  fa^  build,  create,  establish  offices 
of  its  own? 

The  ^ntleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm  us  by  the  awful 
emphasis  with  which  he  set  before  us  the  total  extent  of  post 
roads  in  the  Union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads!  ex* 
claimed  the  gentleman ;  and  you  will  assert  for  the  general  gov'^ 
emment  jurisdiction,  and  erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  immense 
distance?  Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow;  but  this  government  is  to 
last,  I  trust,  forever ;  we  may  at  least  hope  it  will  endure  until 
the  wave  of  population,  cultivation  and  intelligence  shall  have 
washed  the  tlocky  mountains,  and  mingled  with  the  Pacific. 
And  may  we  not  also  hope  that  the  day  will  arrive  when  the  im- 
provements and  the  conuortB  of  social  life  shall  spread  over  the 
wide  surface  of  this  vast  continent?  All  this  is  not  to  be  sud- 
denly done.  Society  must  not  be  burthened  or  oppressed. — 
Things  must  be  gradual  and  progressive.  The  same  species 
of  formidable  array  which  the  gentleman  mcikes,  might  be  ex- 
hiT)ited  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a  navy,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  purposes  of  government  We  might  be  told  of  the 
fleets  and  vessels  of  great  maritime  powers,  which  whiten  the 
ocean ;  and  triumphantly  asked  if  we  should  vainly  attempt  to 
cope  with  or  rival  that  tremendous  power?  And  we  should 
shrink  from  the  effort,  if  we  were  to  listen  to  his  counsels,  in 
hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delight  to 
me  to  look  forward  to  the  proud  and  happy  period,  distant  as  it 
may  be,  when  circulation  and  association  between  the  Atlantic 
ana  the  Pacific  and  the  Mexican  gulf,  shall  be  as  free  and  perfect 
as  they  are  at  this  moment  in  England,  or  in  any  other  the  most 
highly  improved  country  on  the  clobe.  In  the  mean  time,  with- 
out bearing  heavily  upon  any  of  our  important  interests,  let  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most  practica- 
ble, and  immediately  necessary. 

But  what  most  staggers  my  honorable  friend-  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  sites  ot  roads  and  other  internal  improvements, 
which  he  supposes  Congress  might  assume ;  and  he  considers 
the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  as  furnishing  the  just  occasion 
for  serious  alarm.  Let  us  analyze  the  subject  rrior  to  the 
erection  of  a  road  under  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, there  existed^  in  the  state  through  which  it  passes,  no  ac- 
tual exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  ground  which  it  traverses 
as  a  road.  There  was  only  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of 
such  a  jurisdiction,  when  the  state  should,  if  ever,  erect  such  a 
road.  But  the  road  is  made  by  the  authority  of  Congress,  and 
out  of  the  fact  of  its  erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty  or  fifly  or  sixty  feet 
in  width,  and  with  that  narrow  limit  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  state.  The  capital  expended  in  the  making  of 
the  road  incorporates  itself  with  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent and  immovable  property  of  the  state.    The  jurisdiction 
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which  is  claimed  for  th6  general  government;  is  that  odly  which 
relates  to  the  necessary  defence,  protection,  and  preservation,  of 
the  road.  It  is  of  a  character  altogether  conservative.  What- 
ever does  not  relate  to  the  existence  and  protection  of  the  road 
remains  with  the  state.  Murders,  trespasses,  contracts,  all  the 
occurrences  and  transactions  of  society  upon  the  road,  not  affect- 
ing its  actual  existence,  will  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  tribunals  of  the  state,  as  if  the  road  had  never 
been  brought  into  existence.  How  much  remains  to  the  state ! 
How  little  is  claimed  for  the  general  government !  Is  it  possible 
that  a  jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  hartmess,  so  unambitious,  can  be 
regarded  as  seriously  alarming  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  t 
Congress  now  asserts  and  exercises,  without  contestation,  a  pow- 
er to  protect  the  mail  in  its  transit,  by  the  sanction  of  all  suitable 
penalties.  The  man  who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
power  is  exerted  as  incident  to  that  of  estabhshing  post  offices 
and  post  roads.  Is  the  protection  of  the  thing  in  transitu  a  pow- 
er more  clearly  deducible  from  the  grant,  than  that  of  facilitating, 
by  means  of  a  practicable  road,  its  actual  transportation  ?  Maiw 
certainly  imply  roads,  roads  imply  their  own  preservation,  their 
preservation  implies  the  power  to  preserve  them,  and  the  consti- 
tution tells  us,  in  express  terms,  that  we  shall  establish  the  one 
and  the  other. 

In  respect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admft  the  question  is  not  quite 
so  clear  as  in  regard  to  roads.  With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  the  power  is  expressly  granted.  In  regard 
to  canals,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  comprehended  in,  or  de- 
ducible from,  certain  granted  powers.  Congress  has  power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
states.  Precisely  the  same  measure  of  power  which  is  granted  in 
the  one  case  is  conferred  in  the  other.  And  the  uniform  practi- 
cal exposition  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  regulation  of  foreign 
commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  that  among  the  several  states. 
Suppose,  instead  of  directing  the  legislation  of  this  government 
constantly,  as  heretofbre,  to  the  object  of  foreign  commerce,  to 
the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  the  fact  had  been  reversed,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  we 
were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade :  Should  we  not,  in 
that  case,  hear  all  the  constitutional  objections  made  to  the  erec- 
tion of  buoys,  beacons,  light-houses,  tne  surveys  of  coasts,  and 
the  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to  the  foreign  trade,  which 
we  now  hear  to  the  making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  yean 
ago,  a  sea-wall,  or,  in  other  words,  a  marine  canal,  was  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  New-Hampshire ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  many  of  those  voted  for  it  \^o  have  now  constitutional  scru- 
ples on  this  bill.  Yes,  any  ^ing,  every  thing,  may  be  done  for 
foreign  commerce;  any  thing,  every  thing,  on  the  margin  of  the 
ocean ;  but  nothing  for  domestic  trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  in- 
terior of  the  country !    Yet,  the  equi^  and  &e  b^ieficeoce  of 
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the  constitation  equalhr  comprehends  both.  The  ffentkmaa 
doeS)  indeed,  maintain  that  there  k  a  difference  as  to  me  charac- 
ter of  the  facilides  in  the  two  case&  But  I  put  it  to  his  own  can- 
/dor,  whether  the  only  difference  is  not  that  which  springs  from 
the  nature  of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species  of  com- 
merce are  conducted — the  difference  between  land  and  water. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by 
opening  for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there  is  none,  or 
by  increasing  the  ease  or  safe^  with  which  it  may  be  conducted 
through  a  natural  channel  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has 
bestowed.  In  the  one  case,  your  object  is  to  facilitate  arrival  and 
departure  from  the  ocean  to  the  land.  In  the  other,  it  is  to  ac- 
complish the  same  object  from  the  land  to  the  ocean.  Physical 
obstacles  may  be  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  but 
the  moral  or  constitutional  power  equally  includes  both.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  had,  to  be  sure,  contended  that  the 
power  to  make  these  commercial  facilities  was  to  be  found  in 
anotlier  clause  of  the  constitution — that  which  enables  Congress 
to  obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects,  and  grants  to 
it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These  cessions  may  be  obtained  for 
the  **  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  or  other 
needful  buildings."  It  is  apparent  that  it  relates  altogether  to 
military  or  naval  affairs,  and  not  to  the  regiilation  of  commerce^ 
How  was  the  marine  canal  covered  by  thia  clause  1  Is  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  "needful  building?"  The  object  of  this  power 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  convention  saw  that,  in  military  or 
naval  posts,  such  as  are  indicated,  it  wa&  indispensably  necessa- 
ry, for  their  proper  government,  to  vest  in  Congress  the  power 
of  exclusive  legislation.  If  we  claimed  over  objects  of  internal 
improvement  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentieman  might 
urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  question.  But  the  claim  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  pro- 
fesses himself  unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  jurisdiction 
can  be  exercised  by  two  difierent  governments  at  the  same  time 
over  the  same  persons  and  things.  But,  is  not  this  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  state  and  federal  governments  7  Does  not  every 
person,  and  every  thing,  within  our  limits,  sustain  a  two-fold  re- 
lation to  the  state  and  to  the  federal  authority  ?  The  power  of 
taxation  as  exerted  by  both  governments,  that  over  the  militia, 
besides  many  others,  is  concurrent  No  doubt  embarrassing  ca- 
ses may  be  conceived  and  stated  by  gentlemen  of  acute  and  in- 
genious minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yesterday.  Two  canals  are 
desired,  one  by  the  federal,  and  the  o&ier  by  a  state  government; 
and  there  is  not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  of  one  ca- 
nal— which  is  to  take  it  1  The  constitution,  which  ordains  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  answers  the  ques- 
tion. The  good  of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  tlie  good  of  a  part 
The  same  difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the  exercise  of  the 
incontestible  power  of  taxation.  We  know  that  the  imposition 
of  taxes  has  its  limits.    There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be 
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transcended.  Suj^se  the  citizen  to  be  taxed  by  the  general 
government  to  ihe  utmost  extent  of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much 
as  it  can  possibly  bear,  and  the  state  imposes  a  tax  at  the  same 
time,  which  authority  is  to  take  it?  Extreme  cases  of  this  son 
may  serve  to  amuse  and  to  puzzle ;  but  they  will  hardly  ever 
arise  in  practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide  in  the  moderation, 
good  sense,  and  mutual  gooa  dispositions,  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, to  guard  against  the  imagined  conflicts. 

It  is  said  by  the  President,  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce merely  authorizes  the  laying  of  imposts  and  duties.  But 
Congress  has  no  power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade 
among  the  several  states.  The  grant  must  mean,  therefore, 
something  else.  What  is  it  1  The  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  implies  authority 
to  foster  it,  to  promote  it  to  bestow  on  it  facilities  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  conceded  to  our  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean 
only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt  regulations,  without  the  capa- 
city to  give  practical  effect  to  them.  All  the  powers  of  this  gov- 
ernment should  be  interpreted  in  reference  to  its  first,  its  best,  its 
greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  states.  And  is  not  that  union 
best  invigorated  by  an  intimate,  social,  and  commercial  connexion 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Can  that  be  acconn 
piished,  that  is,  can  the  federative  objects  of  this  government  be 
attained,  but  by  the  application  of  federative  resources  ? 

Of  all  the  powers  oestowedon  this  government,  Mr.  Clay 
thought  none  were  more  clearly  vested,  than  that  to  regulate 
the  distribution  of  the  intelligence,  private  and  official,  of  the 
country ;  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  its  commerce ;  and  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  the  physical  force  of  the  Union.  In 
the  execution  of  the  high  and  solemn  trust  which  these  beneficial 
powers  imply,  we  must  look  to  the  great  ends  which  the  framers . 
of  our  admirable  constitution  had  in  view.  We  must  reject,  as 
wholly  incompatible  with  their  enlightened  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions, that  construction  of  these  powers  which  would  resusci- 
tate all  the  debility  and  inefficiency  of  the  ancient  confederacy. 
In  the  vicissitude^  of  human  affairs,  who  can  foresee  all  the  pos- 
sible cases,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  the  pubUc 
force,  within  or  without  the  Union?  This  government  is  charg- 
ed with  the  use  of  it,  to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections, 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  in  short,  for  all  the  unknown 
and  undefinable  purposes  of  war,  foreign  or  intestine,  wherever 
and  however  it  may  rage.  During  its  existence,  may  not  gov- 
ernment, for  its  effectual  prosecution,  order  a  road  to  be  made,  or 
a  canal  to  be  cut,  to  relieve,  for  example,  an  exposed  point  of 
the  Union?  If.  when  the  emergency  comes,  there  is  a  power  to 
provide  for  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  the  constitution,  and  not 
in  the  emergency.  A  wise,  precautionary,  and  parental  policy, 
anticipating  danger,  will  before  hand  provide  for  the  hour  of 
need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  nature  of  fortifications,  since, 
]£pnt  th^  deposites  of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  bring 
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into  rapid  action,  the  military  resources  of  the  country,  whatever 
they  maybe.  They  are  better  than  any  fortifications,  because  th^ 
serve  the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  of  war.  They  dispense  in 
a  great  degree,  with  fortifications  since  they  have  all  the  efiect  of 
that  concentration,  at  which  fortincations  aim.  I  appeal  from  th6 
precepts  of  the  President  to  the  practice  of  the  President  While 
ne  denies  to  Congress  the  power  in  (question,  he  does  not  scrujde, 
upon  his  sole  authority,  as  numerous  mstances  in  the  statute  book 
Will  testify,  to  order,  at  pleasure,  the  opening  of  roads  by  the  mili- 
tary.  and  then  come  here  to  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay,  more,  sir  5 
a  suDordinate  but  highly  respectable  officer  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment I  believe  would  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a 
bridffe  to  be  erected  over  an  inconsiderable  stream,  to  ensure  the 
/  regidar  tremsportation  of  the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  head  of  the  post-office  department,  as 
a  prompt  and  vigilant  officer  should  do,  nad  recently  despatcned 
an  agent  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  late  frequent  vexatious  fail- 
ures of  the  great  northern  mail,  and  to  inquire  if  a  provision  of  a 
boat  or  bridge  over  certain  small  streams  in  Maryland,  which 
have  produced  them,  would  not  prevent  their  recurrence. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  one  argument  of  the  honorable  g^h- 
tieman.  He  told  the  house,  that  Sie  constitution  had  carefully 
guarded  against  inequahty,  among  the  several  states,  in  the  pub- 
lic burthens,  by  certain  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  taxation; 
that  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  system  01  internal  improve- 
ments would  be  to  draw  the  resources  from  one  part  of  the  union, 
and  to  expend  them  in  the  improvements  of  another;  and  that 
the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  constitutional  equality,  would  be  thus 
violated.  From  the  nature  of  thin^,  the  constitution  could  uot 
specify  the  theatre  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasure. 
That  expenditure,  guided  by  and  looking  to  the  public  good, 
must  be  made,  necessarily,  where  it  will  most  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Union.  The  argument  is,  that  the  locale  of  the 
collection  of  the  public  contributions,  and  the  locale  of  their  dis- 
bursement, should  be  the  same.  Now,  sir,  let  us  carry  this  ar- 
gument out ;  and  no  man  is  more  capable  than  the  mgenious 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  of  tracing  an  argument  to  its  utmost 
consequences.  The  locale  of  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue 
is  the  pocket  of  the  citizen ;  and,  to  abstain  from  the  violation 
of  the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  the  gentleman,  we 
should  restore  back  into  ;each  man's  pocket  precisely  what  was 
taken  from  it  If  theprinciple  contended  for  be  true,  we  are  habitu- 
ally violating  it  We  raise  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
very  large  revenue,  considering  the  actual  distresses  of  the 
country.  And,  sir,  not;withstan(&ng  all  the  puffing,  flourishing 
statements  of  its  prosperity,  emanating  from  printers  who  are 
fed  upon  the  pap  of  the  public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a, 
condition  of  very  great  distress.  Where  is  this  vast  revenue  ex- 
pended 1    Boston,  New-York,  the  great  capitals  of  the  north,  ai« 
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the  theatres  of  its  diebureement  There  the  interest  upon  ^ 
public  debt  is  paid.  There  the  expenditure  in  the  buildini^ 
eauipment,  and  repeir  of  the  national  vessels  takes  place*  There 
alll£e  great  expenditures  of  the^goremment  necessarily  concen- 
trate. This  is  no  cause  of  just. complaint  It  is  inevitable,  re- 
sulting from  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  state  of  the  ar^ 
and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  our  great  cities.  But, 
sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this  Union  having  more  right  than 
any  other  to  complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  medium 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another,  tiie  west,  the  poor 
west — [Here  Mr.  Barbour  explained.  He  had  meant  that  the 
constitution  limited  Congress  as  to  the  proportions  of  revenue  to 
be  drawn  from  the  several  states ;  but  the  principle  of  this 
provision  would  be  vacated  by  internal  improvements  of  im- 
mense expense,  and  yet  of  a  local  character.  Our  public  ships, 
to  be  sure,  are  built  at  the  seaports,  but  they  do  not  remain  there. 
Their  home  is  the  mountain  wave;  but  internal  improvements  are 
essentially  local;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the  states,  and  their  bene- 
fits, at  leaist  the  largest  part  of  them,  are  confined  to  the  states 
where  they  exist]  The  explanation  of  the  gentleman  has  not 
materially  varied  the  argument  He  says  that  the  home  of  our 
ships  is  the  mountain  wave.  Sir,  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the 
money  with  which  they  were  built,  or  refitted,  remains  on  shore, 
and  the  cities  where  the  equipment  takes  place  derive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  expenditure.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  conceive  the  profitable  industry — the  axes,  the  hammers,  the 
saws— the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  this  expendi- 
ture. And  all  these,  and  other  collateral  advantages,  are  enjoyed 
by  the  seaports.  The  navy  is  built  for  the  interest  of  the  whole, 
internal  improvements  of  that  general,  federative  character,  for 
which  we  contend  would  also  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole. 
And,  I  should  think  their  abiding  with  us,  and  not  going  abroad 
on  the  vast  deep,  was  rather  cause  of  recommendation  than  ob- 
jection. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  more 
likely  than  all  others  to  be  benefitted  by  the  adoption  of  the 
gentleman's  principle,  regulating  the  public  expenditure,  it  is  the 
west  There  is  a  perpetual  drain,  from  that  embarrassed  and 
highly  distressed  portion  of  our  country,  of  its  circulating  medi- 
um to  the  east.  There,  but  few  and  inconsiderable  expenditures 
of  the  public  money  ts^ke  place.  There  we  have  none  of  those 
public  works,  no  magnificent  edifices,  forte,  armories,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  ifcc,  which,  more  or  less,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
Atlantic  State.  In  at  least  seven  States  beyond  the  Alleghany, 
not  one  solitary  public  work  of  this  government  is  to  be  found. 
If,  by  one  of  those  awful  and  terrible  dispensations  of  Providence 
which  sometimes  occur,  this  government  should  be  unhappily 
annihileUed,  every  where  on  the  sea-board  traces  of  its  former 
existence  would  be  found;  whilst  we  should  not  have,  in  the 
west,  a  single  monument  remaining,  on  which  to  pour  out  our 
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'tifTections  and  our  rcgrete.  Ytt,  «ir,  we  do  not  complain.  No 
-portion  o£  your  population  is  mxite  loyal  to  the  Union,  than  the 
-hardy  freemen  of  the  west  Nothing  can  weaken  or  eradicate 
their  ardent  desire  for  its  lasting  preserration*  None  are  more 
^ompt  to  vindicate  the  interests  and  ^ghts  of  the  nation  from 
all  foreign  aggression.  Need  I  remind  you  of  the  glorious 
scenes  in  which  they  participated  during  the  late  war — a  war  in 
which  they  had  no  peculiar  or  direcJt  interest,  waged  for  no  com- 
merce, no  seamen  of  theirs.  But  it  was  enough  for  them  that 
it  was  a  war  demanded  by  the  character  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  They  did  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood,  or  of 
treasure.  They  flew  to  arms;  they  rushed  down  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  that  noble  river. 
They  sou^t  the  enemy.  ,They  found  him  at  the  beach.  They 
fought;  ihey  bled;  they  covered  themselves  and  their  .country 
wifi  immortal  glory.  They  enthusiastically  shared  in  all  the 
transports  occasioned  by  our  victories,  whether  won  on  the  ocean 
or  on  the  land.  They  felt,  with  the  keenest  distress,  whatever 
disaster  befel  us.  No,  sir,  I  repeat  it,  neglect,  injury  itself,  can- 
not alienate  the  affections  of  the  west  from  this  government 
They  cling  to  it,  as  to  their  beet,  their  greatest,  their  last  hope. 
You  may  impoverish  them,  reduce  them  to  ruin,  by  the  mistakes 
of  your  policy,  and  you  c&nnot  drive  them  from  you.  They  do 
not  complain  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  where  the 
public  exigencies  require  its  disbursement  But,  I  put  it  to  your 
candor,  if  you  ought  not,  by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to 
mitigate,  if  not  prevent  the  evils  resulting  from  the  perpetual 
transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from  Sie  west  to  the  east 
One  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  annually,  is  transferred  for  the 
public  lands  alone*,  and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  like  him  who 
goes  to  death — to  a  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns.    In 

ten  years  it  will  amount  to  fifteen  millions;  in  twenty  to but 

I  will  not  pursue  the  appalling  results  of  aritiimetic.  Gentlemen 
who  believe  that  these  vast  sums  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from 
the  east,  labor  under  great  error.  There  wafe  a  time  when  the 
-tide  of  emigration  from  the  east  bore  along  with  it  the  means 
to  effect  the  purchase  of  the  public  domain.  But  that  tide  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  now  stopt.  And,  as  population  advances 
•fkrther  and  farther  west,  it  will  entirely  ceeuie.  The  greatest 
imgmting  States  in  the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Kentucky  first, 
Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from  those  States 
carry  with  them,  to  Uie  States  and  Territories  lying  beyond 
'^em,  the  circulathig  medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points  where  the 
wants  of  government  require  it  If  this  debilitating  and  ex- 
hausting process  were  inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  with  manly 
fbrtitude.  But  we  think  thtA  a  fit  exertion  of  the  powers  of  tlus 
government  "^ould  mitigate  the  evO.  We  beheve  that  the  gov- 
'enmieiit  incontestibly  possesses  the  constitotional  power  to  exe- 
cute such  internal  improvements  as  are  called  for  by  the  good 
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of  the  whole.  And  we  appeal  to  your  equity,  to  your  parental 
regard,  to  your  enlightenea  policy,  to  perform  me  high  and  bene- 
ficial trust  thus  sacredly  reposed.  I  am  sensible  of  the  deHcacy 
of  the  topic  to  which  I  have  reluctantly  adverted,  in  consequence 
of  the  oDservaticMis  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
And  I  hope  there  will  be  no  misconception  of  my  motives  in 
dwelling  upon  it  A'  wise  and  considerate  government  should 
anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  than  wait  for  the  operation  of 
causes  of  discontent. 

Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  this  government  done 
on  the  great  subject  of  internal  improvement,  after  so  many 
years  of  its  existence,  and  with  such  an  inviting  field  before  it? 
You  have  made  the  Cumberiand  road,  only.  Gentlemen  appear 
to  have  considered  that  a  western  road.  They  ought  to  recol- 
lect th3t  not  one  stone  has  yet  been  broken,  not  one  spade  of 
earth  has  been  yet  removed  ill  any  western  State.  The  road 
begins  in  Maryland^  and  it  terminates  at  Wheeling.  It  passes 
through  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
All  the  direct  benefit  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  on 
that  road,  has  accrued  to  those  three  States ;  not  one  cent  in  any 
western  State.  And  yet  we  have  had  to  beg,  entreat,  supph- 
cate  you,  session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  complete  the  road.  I  have  myself  toiled  until  my  powers 
have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated,  to  prevail  on  you  to  make 
the  grant  We  were  actuated  to  make  these  exertions  for  the 
sake  pf  the  collateral  benefit  only  to  the  west ;  that  we  might 
have  a  way  by  which  we  should  be  able  to  continue  and  main- 
tain an  affectionate  intercourse  with  our  friends  and  brethren — 
that  we  might  have  a  way  to  reach  the  capitol  of  our  country, 
and  to  bring  our  councils,  humble  as  they  may  be,  to  consult 
and  mingle  with  yours  in  the  advancement  of  the  national  pros- 
perity. Yes,  sir,  the  Cumberland  road  has  only  reached  the 
margin  of  a  western  State ;  and,  from  some  indications  which 
have  been  given  during  this  session,  I  should  apprehend  it  would 
there  pause  forever,  if  my  confidence  in  you  were  not  unbounded; 
if  I  had  not  before  witnessed  that  appeals  were  never  unsuo* 
cessful  to  your  justice,  to  your  magnanimity,  to  your  fraternal 
affection. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  is  no  western  bill.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  national  bill,  comprehending  all,  looking  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole.  The  people  of  the  west  never  thought  o^ 
never  desired,  never  asked,  for  a  system  exclusively  for  their 
benefit  The  system  contemplated  by  this  bill  looks  to  g^eat  na- 
tional objects,  and  proposes  the  ultimate  application  to  then 
accomplishment  of  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  be  effected, 
the  means  of  the  nation— means  which,  if  they  be  withheld  from 
such  objects,  the  Union,  I  do  most  solemnly  believe,. of  these 
now  happy  and  promising  States,  may,  at  some  distant  (I  trust 
a  far,  far  distant)  day  may  be  endangered  and  shaken  at  its 
centre. 
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Speech  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  delivered  in  (he  Home  of 
Bepreaentativee,  20th  January,  1824. 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  and  commenced  his  speech  by  distinctly  stating 
the  original  resolution,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  the 
amendment  i)roposed  to  ft  by  Mr.  Poinsett  The  resolution  pro- 
posed a  provision  of  the  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  deputing 
a  commissioner  or  agent  to  Greece,  whenever  the  President,  who 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  disposition  of  alt  the  European 
powers,  Turkish  or  Christian,  shall  deem  it  proper.  The  amend- 
ment goes  to  withhold  any  appropriation  to  that  obiect,  but  to 
make  a  public  declaration  ot  our  sympathy  with  tne  Greeks 
and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success  or  their  cause.  And 
how  has  this  simple,  unpretending,  unambitious,  this  harmless 
proposition,  been  treated  in  debate )?  It  has  been  argued  as  if  it 
offered  aid  to  the  Greeks;  as  if  it  proposed  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  their  government;  as  a  measure  dl'  un- 
justifiable mterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign  state, 
and  finally,  as  war,  And  they  who  thus  argue  the  question, 
whilst  they  absolutely  surrender  themselves  to  the  illusions  or 
their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict  in  glowing  terms,  the 
monstrous  and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to  spring  out 
of  a  proposition  so  simple,  impute  to  us,  who  are  its  humble  ad- 
vocates, quixotism,  quixotism  f  Whilst  they  are  taking  the  most 
extravagant  and  ooundless  range,  and  arguing  any  thing  and 
every  tWng  but  the  question  before  the  committee,  they  accuse 
us  ot  enthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to  excited  feeling,  of  being 
transported  by  our  imaginations.  No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no 
proposition  for  aid,  nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor 
for  war. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  resolution  on 
account  of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — who  except  to 
its  mover,  as  if  its  value  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  by 
personal  considerations.  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  Imow- 
mg  ^e  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  sometimet 
that  of  acting  with  him ;  and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  ex- 
pressing my  high  admiration  of  his  great  talents.  But  I  would 
appeal  to  my  republican  friends,  those  faithful  sentinels  of  civil 
liberty  with  whom  I  have  ever  acted,  shall  we  reject  a  proposi- 
tion, consonant  to  our  principles,  favoring  the  good  and  great 
cause,  on  account  of  the  politiqal  character  of  its  mover?  ShaU 
we  not  ratlier  look  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure,  and 
seek  every  fit  occasion  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  noble  sentiments?  If  it  were  posaible  for  repubhcant 
to  cease  to  be  the  champions  of  human  freedom,  and  if  federal- 
13* 
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isti  become  its  only  supporters,  I  would  cease  to  be  a  republi- 
can: I  would  become  a  federalist  The  presenration  of  the 
public  confidence  can  only  be  secured,  or  merited,  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  acquired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  it  not  extraordincury  that  for  these  two  suc- 
cessive years  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
been  freely  indulged,  not  only  without  censure,  but  with  univer- 
sal applause,  to  express  the  feelinpi  which  both  the  resolution 
and  the  amendment  proclaim,  and  yet  if  this  house  venture  to 
unite  with  him,  the  most  awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From 
Maine  to  Georcia,  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  sentiment  of  approbation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of  elec- 
tricity. Every  where  the  interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt 
with  the  deepest  intensity,  expressed  in  every  form,  and  increas- 
es with  every  new  day  and  passing  hour.  And  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  alone  to  be  insulated  from  the  common  mo- 
ral atmosphere  oi  the  whole  land  7  Shall  we  shut  ourselves  up 
in  apathy,  and  separate  ourselves  from  our  country  ?  from  our 
constituents  ?  from  our  chief  magistrate  ?  ire  Ji  our  principles  ? 

The  measure  has  been  most  unreasonably  magnified.  Gren- 
tlemen  speak  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Turk,  and  seem  to 
think  that  the  slightest  movement  of  this  body  will  be  matter  of 
serious  speculation  at  Constantinople.  I  believe  that  neither  the 
Sublime  Porte,  nor  the  European  allies,  attach  any  such  exag- 

ferated  importance  to  the  acts  and  deliberations  of  this  body, 
'he  Turk  will,  in  all  probability,  never  hear  of  the  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  either  espouse  or  oppose  the  resolution.  It  cer- 
tiinly  is  not  without  a  value ;  but  that  value  is  altogether  moral ; 
it  throws  our  little  tribute  into  the  vast  stream  of  public  opinion, 
which  sooner  or  later  must  rebate  the  physical  action  upon  the 
great  interests  of  the  civilized  world.  But,  rely  upon  it  the  Ot- 
toman is  not  about  to  declare  war  against  us  because  tnis  unof- 
fending proposition  has  been  ofiered  by  my  honorable  friend  from 
Masse^usetts,  whose  name,  however  distinguished  and  eminent 
he  may  be  in  our  own  country,  has  probably  never  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  allied  powers  are  not  going  to 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation,  because  we  appropriate 
some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  send  an  agent  to  Greece. 
The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greete  would  be  ex* 
posed  to  still  more  shocking  enormities  bv  its  passage;  as  if  the 
Turkish  scimitar  would  be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deep- 
er and  yet  deeper  in  Christian  blood.  Sir,  if  such  is  to  be  the 
efiect  of  the  declsuration  of  our  sympathy,  the  evil  has  been  al- 
ready produced.  That  declaration  has  been  already  publicly  and 
solemnljr  made  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in 
two  distinct  messages.  It  is  this  document  which  commands  at 
home  and  abroad  me  most  fixed  and  universal  attention ;  wjiicb 
if  translated  into  all  the  foreign  journals ;  read  by  sovereigns  and 
their  ministers ;  and,  possibly,  in  the  divan  itself  But  our  reso- 
lutions are  donlestic,  for  home  consumption,  and  rarely,  if  ever| 
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meet  imperial  or  royal  ejres.  The  Preiideot,  in  hk 
afler  a  most  touchiog  represeiKatton  of  the  feelings  excited  bv 
the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the  dominion  of  the  Turk 
is  gone  forever;  and  that  the  most  sanguine  hone  is  entertained 
tiiat  Greece  will  achieve  her  independence.  Well,  sir,  if  this  be 
the  fhct,  if  the  allied  powers  themselves  may,  j^ibly,  before  we 
again  assemble  in  this  hall,  acknowledge  that  independence,  is  it 
not  fit  and  becoming  in  this  house  to  make  provision  that  our 
President  shall  be  among  the  fbremost,  or  at  least  not  among  the 
last,  in  that  acknowledgment  7  So  far  from  this  resolution  tSeiag 
likely  to  whet  the  vengeance  of  the  Turk  against  his  Grecian 
victims,  I  believe  its  tendency  will  be  directly  the  reverse.  Sir, 
with  ail  his  imlimited  power,  and  in  all  the  elevation  of  his  des* 
potic  throne,  he  is  at  last  but  man,  made  as  we  are,  of  flesh,  of 
muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  susceptible  of  pain,  and  can 
feel,  and  has  felt  the  uncalculating  valor  of  American  freemen  in 
some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  is  made  to  understand 
that  the  executive  of  this  government  is  sustained  by  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people ;  that  our  entire  political  fabric,  base,  col- 
umn, and  entablature,  rulers  and  people,  with  heart,  soul,  mind, 
and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  gallant  people  whom  he 
would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  than  to  increase 
his  atrocities  upon  suffering  and  bleeding  Greece. 

The  gentleman  from  New-Hampshire,  (Mr.  Bartlctt,)  has 
made,  on  this  occasion,  a  veiy  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical 
speech"*— an  admirable  debut  for  a  new  member,  sind  such  as  I 
hope  we  shall  often  have  repeated  on  this  floor.  Bat,  permit  me 
to  advise  my  young  friend  to  remember  Ihe  maxim,  "  that  sufi- 
ficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;"  and  when  the  resolu- 
tion,* on  another  subject,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  shall 
come  up  to  be  discussed,  I  hope  he  will  not  content  himself  with 
saying,  as  he  has  now  done,  mat  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  one  j 
but  that  he  will  then  favor  the  house  with  an  argumentative 
speech,  proving  that  it  is  our  duty  quietly  to  see  laid  prostrate 
every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to  behold,  with  indmerence, 
the  last  outwork  o^  liberty  taken  and  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  depart- 
ure from  our  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations ;  that 
it  will  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance ;  and  that  it  w^iil,  in 
effect,  be  a  repetition  of  their  own  oflence,  by  an  unjustifiable  in- 
terposition in  the  domestic  concerns  of  otiier  powers.  No,  sir, 
not  even  if  it  authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recog- 
nition of  Grecian  independence.  What  has  been  the  settled  and 
steadjr  policy  and  practice  of  this  government,  from  the  days  of 
Washingtoi^  to  the  present  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the 
father  of  his  coimtry  and  his  successors  received  Genet,  Fouchet 
and-  all  the  French  ministers  who  followed  them^  whether  sent 

«iTlierafoti]tlan,ofli9red  byBb.  Olaj^.declftriiigtliail  the  United  Statef  would  not 
«ea  witii  iDdiflfeBence  any  inteifereDce  of  the  holj  alliance  in  behalf  of  Spain  againet 
the  new  American  repablice. 
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from  king,  convention,  anarchy,  emperor,  or  king  agaia^  The 
rale  we  hav^  ever  followed  has  oeen  this :  to  look  at  the  state  of 
the  fact,  and  to  recognize  that  government,  be  it  what  it  might, 
which  was  in  actual  possession  of  sovereign  power.  When  one 
government  is  overthrown,  and  another  is  established  on  its  ruin% 
without  embarrassing  ourselves  with  any  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  contest,  we  have  ever  acknowledged  the  new  and 
actual  government  as  soon  as  it  had  undisputed  existence.  Onr 
simple  mquiry  has  been,  is  there  a  government  de  facto  ?  We 
have  had  a  recent  and  memorable  example.  When  the  allied 
ministers  retired  from  Madrid,  and  refused  to  accompany  Ferdi- 
nand to  Cadiz,  ours  remained,  and  we  sent  out  a  new  minister*^ 
who  sought  at  that  port  to  present  himself  to  the  c(Mistitutionai 
king.  Why?  Because  it  was  the  government  of  Spain,  in  fact.- 
Did  the  allies  declare  war  against  us  for  the  exercise  of  this  in- 
contestible  attribute  of  sovereignty  ?  Did  they  even  transmit 
any  diplomatic  note,  complaining  of  our  conduct?  The  line  of 
our  European  policy  hais  neen  eo  plainly  described  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  it  We  are  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
m  their  disputes,  to  take  no  part  in  their  contests,  to  make  no  en- 
tangling alliances  with  €my  of  them ;  but  to  assert  and  exercise 
our  indisputable  right  of  opening  and  maintaining  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  any  actual  sovereignty. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  mat  a  tremendous  storm  is  rea- 
dy to  burst  upon  our  happy  country— one  which  may  call  into 
action  all  oi^r  vigor,  courage,  and  resources.  Is  it  wise  or  prur 
dent,  in  preparing  to  breast  the  storm,  if  it  must  come,  to  talk  to 
this  nation  of  its  incompetency  to  repel  European  aggression,  to 
lower  its  spirit,  to  weaken  its  moral  energy,  and  to  qualify  it  for 
easy  conquest  and  base  submission?  If  there  be  any  reality  iq 
the  dangers  which  are  supposed  to  encompass  us,  should  we  not 
fuiimate  the  people,  and  adjure  them  to  believe,  as  I  do,  that  our 
resources  are  ample;  and  that  we  can  briiig  into  the  field  a  mil- 
lion of  freemen,  ready  to  exhaust  their  last  drop  of  blood,and  to 
spend  the  last  cent  in  the  defence  of  the  comitry,  its  liberty,  and 
its  institutions?  Sir,  are  these,  if  united,  to  be  conquered  by  aU 
Europe  combined  ?  All  the  perils  to  wnich  we  can.  possibly  be 
exposed,  are  much  less  in  rean^  llian  the  imagination  is  disposed 
to  paint  them.  And  they  are  best  averted  by  an  habitual  con- 
templation of  them,  by  reducing  them  to  their  true  dimensions. 
If  combined  Europe  is  to  precipitate  itself  upon  us,  we  cannot  too 
soon  begin  to  invigorate  our  strength,  to  teadi  Ouf  heads  to  think 
our  heeurts  to  conceive,  and  our  arms  to  execute,  the  high  and 
noble  deeds  which  belong  to  the  character  ana  glory  of  our 
country.  The  experience  of  the  worid  instructs  us,  that  con- 
quests are  already  achieved,  which  are  boldly  and  firmly  resolv- 
ed on ;  and  that  men,  only  become  slaves  who  have  ceased  to  re- 
solve to  be  free.  If  we  wish  to  cover  ourselves  with  the  best  ctf^ 
iJl  armour,  let  us  not  discourage  our  peopte,  let  us  stimulate  their* 
ardor,  let  us  sustain  their  reaomtion,  telus  proclaim  to  them  that 
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we  feel  as  they  feel,  and  that,  with  tiiem,  we  are  detenniiied  to 
live  or  die  like  freemen. 

Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  the  n*' 
tore  of  government,  and  the  mfluence  of  property  or  ranks  on 
society.  We  may  content  ourselves  with  6tud3rinff  the  true 
character  of  our  own  people;  and  with  knowing  that  me  interests 
are  confided  to  us  of  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suffering  aH 
things  for  its  liberty.  Such  a  nation,  j£  its  rulers  be  faithful, 
must  be  invincible.  I  well  remember  an  observation  made  to 
me,  by  the  most  illustrious  female*  of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex. 
All  history  showed,  she  said,  that  a  nation  was  never  conquered. 
No,  sir,  no  united  nation  that  resolves  to  be  free,  can  be  conquer- 
ed. And  has  it  come  to  this?  Are  we  so  humbled,  so  low,  so 
debased,  that  we  dare  not  express  our  sympathy  for  suffering 
Greece,  that  we  dare  not  articulate  our  detestation  of  the  brutsu 
excesses  of  which  she  has  been  the  bleeding  victim,  lest  we 
might  offend  some  one  or  more  of  their  imperial  and  royal  ma- 
jesties ?  If  gentlemen  are  afraid  to  act  rashly  on  such  a  subject, 
suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in  an  humble  petition,  ad- 
dressed to  their  majesties,  beseeching  them  that  of  their  gracious 
condescension,  they  would  allow  us  to  express  our  feelings  and 
our  sympathies.  How  shall  it  run  ?  "  We,  the  representativet 
of  the/ree  people  of  the  United  States  of  AmericJt,  humbly  ap- 
proach the  thrones  of  your  imperial  and  rojral  m^esties,  and 
supplicate  that,  of  your  imperial  and  royal  clemency,"— I  cannot 
go  through  the  disgusting  recital — my  lips  have  not  yet  learnt 
to  pronounce  the  sycophantic  language  of  a  degraded  slave  I 
Are  we  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not  atteng't 
to  express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the  most  brural 
and  attrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked  hi§fik 
Heaven,  at  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  sol- 
diery, stimulated  and  urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and 
inimical  religion,  and  rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  blood  and 
butchery,  at  the  mere  details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  and  re- 
coils! 

If  the  great  body  of  Christendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  cool- 
ly, whilst  all  this  is  jperpetrated  on  a  Christian  people,  in  its  own 
immediate  vicinity,  in  its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince 
that  one  of  its  remote  extremities  is  susceptible  of  sensibility  to 
Christian  wrongs,  and  capable  of  sympathy  ibr  Christian  sufier- 
ings ;  that  in  this  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  there  are  hearts 
not  yet  closed  against  compassion  for  human  woes,  that  can 
pour  out  their  indignant  fedings  at  the  oppression  of  a  people 
endeared  to  us  by  every  ancient  recollection,  and  every  modem 
tie.  Sir,  the  committee  has  been  attempted  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
dangers  to  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  wretched 
invoice  of  fi^s  and  opium  has  been  ^read  before  us  to  repress 
oar  sensibilities  and  to  eradicate  our  numaai^.    Ah  I  sitj  **wlmt 
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rfiall  it  int>llt  a  man  if  he  gain'the  whole  world,  and  lose  hxfl'omi 
soul,"  or  ^at  shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  mia- 
erahle  trade  and  lose  its  liberties  2 

On  the  subject  of  the  other  iniiependent  Am^can  8tate% 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  necessary  4o  depart  from  the  rule  of  our 
foreign  relations,  observed  in  re^rd  to  Europe.  Whether  it 
will  become  us  to  do  so  or  not,  will  be  considered  when  we  take 
Up  another  resolution,  lying  on  the  table.  But  we  may  not  only 
adopt  this  measure ;  we  may  go  further,  we  may  recognize  the 
government  in  the  Morea,  if  actually  independent,  and  it  will  be 
neither  war,  nor  cause  of  war,  nor  any  violation  of  omr  neutrality. 
Besides,  sir,  what  is  Greece  to  tiie  aUies  ?  A  pajrt  of  the  domin- 
ions of  any  of  them  ?  By  no  means.  Suppose  the  people  in  one 
of  the  Philippine  isles,  or  any  other  spot  still  more  insulated  and 
remote,  in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist  tiieir  former  rulers,  and 
set  up  and  establish  a  new  government,  are  we  not  to  recognise 
them  in  dread  of  the  holy  allies  1  If  they  are  going  to  intcarfere, 
ih)mthe  danger  of  the  contagion  of  the  example,  here  is  the  spo^ 
our  own  favored  land,  where  they  must  strike.  TVUs  govern- 
ment, you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Dody  over  which  yxm  preside, 
are  the  living  and  cutting  reproach  to  allied  despotism.  If  we 
are  to  ofiend  them,  it  is  not  by  passing  this  resolution.  We  are 
daily  and  hourly  giving  tiiem  cause  of  war.  It  is  here^  and  in 
our  free'  institutions,  that  they  will  assail  us.  They  will  attaek 
us  because  you  Bit  beneath  that  canopy,  and  we  are  fre^y  de- 
bating and  deliberating  upon  the  great  interests  of  free  men,  and 
^pensing  the  1)iegsings  of  free  government  They  will  Htorike, 
because  we  pass  one  of  those  bilu  on  your  table.  The  passage 
of  tiie  least  of  them,  by  our  free  authonty,  is  more  galling  to  d^ 
potic  powers,  than  would  be  the  adoption  of  this  so  much  dread- 
ed resolution.  Pass  it,  and  what  do  youl  You  exercise  an  in- 
disputable attribute  of  sovereignty,  for  \duoh  you  are  rei^nsible 
to  none  of  them.  You  do  the  samse  when  ybu  perform  any  other 
legislative  function  5  no  less,  if  Hie  allies  object  to  this  measore, 
let  them  forbid  us  to  take  a  vote  in  this  house ;  let  them  strip  us 
t)f<eyery  attribute  of  independent  government:  let  them  disperse 
us. 

Will  gentlemen  attempt  to  maintain  that,  on  the  primtiples  of 
the  Ifeiw  of  nationti,  those  allies  would  have  cctase  of  war  ?  If 
^ere  be  any  principle  which  has  been  setded  for  ages,  any 
which  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  thmgs,  it  is  &at  every  in- 
^pendent  state  has  the  iciear  right  to  judge  o5f  the  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  other  sovereign  powers.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a 
fltate  of  inchoate  initiative  sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  goverB- 
ment,  just  struggling  iAto  being,  caimot  be  said  yet  perfectly  to- 
exiiM:.  But  the  premature  recognition  of  such  new  government^ 
^tieai  give  offent^e  justly  to  no  odier  than  its  aneient  sovereign. 
The  right  of  recognition  oomt»*eheiid8  the  right  to  lie  infomuM;^ 
and  the  means  of  information  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon 
the  sound  discretion  of  the  party  seeking  it    You  may  send  out 
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%  eommiaitoQof  iiMiQky,  aod  chacge  it  with  a  providfl^ 
to  your  own  people  am  your  own  imefotti*  Such  will  be  the 
character  of  the  iHN^^osed  agency.  U  will  not  neceacarilyfidtow 
that  any  public  nmctionary  wfll  be  appointed  by  the  Pretident 
You  merely  grant  the  means  by  which  the  executive  may  ad 
ytvbeahe  thmns  proper.  What  aoes  he  tell  you  in  his  message? 
That  Greece  is  contending  for  her  independence;  that  all  sm- 
pathize  with  her ;  and  diat  no  power  has  declared  against  her. 
Pass  this  resolution,  and  what  is  the  reply  which  it  conveys  to 
him  1  ^^  You  have  sent  us  grateful  inteUigence ;  we  feel  warmr 
ly  for  Greece ;  and  we  grant  you  money,  that,  when  you  shall 
think  it  proper,  when  the  interests  of  this  nation  shall  not  be  jeo- 
pardized, you  may  depute  a  commissioner  or  public  agent  to 
Oreece."  The  whole  responsibility  is  then  Icfl  where  the  con- 
stitution puts  it  A  member  in  his  place  may  make  a  speech  or 
proposition  the  house  may  even  pass  a  vote,  in  respect  to  oar 
foreign  afiairs,  which  the  President,  with  the  whole  field  lying 
full  before  him,  would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  effectuate. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this 
measure  adopted.  It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that 
purely  of  a  moral  Icind.  It  is  principally  for  America,  for  the 
credit  and  diaracter  of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  unsullied 
.name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  What,  Mr.  Chairman,  appear* 
ance  on  the  page  of  histoi^,  would  a  record  like  this  exnibit? 
"  In  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
1824,  while  all  European  Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  un- 
feeling indifference,  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inexpressive 
misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition  waw  made  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest 
depository  of  human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representa- 
tives of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen  ready 
to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation  were  spontaneous- 
ly expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling,  and  tlie  whole  continent,  by 
one  simultaneous  emotion,  was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxious- 
ly supplicating  and  invoking  high  Heaven  to  spare  and  succor 
Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms,  in  her  glorious  cause,  while 
temples  and  senate  houses  were  alike  resounding  with  one  burst 
of  generous  and  holy  sympathy ; — in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  that  Savior  "of  Greece  and  of  us — a  proposition  was  of 
fared  in  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  messenger  to  Greece^ 
to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition,  with  a  kind  expression  of 
our  good  wishes  and  our  sympathies-^and  it  was  rejected  1"  Go 
home,  if  you  can,  go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constituents,  and 
tell  them  that  you  votod  it  down — ^meet,  if  you  can,  the  appsdling 
countenances  of  those  who  sent  you  here,  and  tell  them  that  you 
shrank  from  the  declaration  of  your  own  sentiments— that  yoa 
cannot  tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescrib- 
able apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove  you  from 
your  purpose — that  the  spectres  of  scimitars,  and  crownp,  and 
crescents,  gleamed  before  you,  and  alarmed  you ;  and  that  you 
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mipjM*efis«d  all  the  noble  feelings  prompted  hy  religion,  by  libera 
ty,  by  national  independence,  and  by  humani^.  I  cannot  brinff^ 
myself  to  believe  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of 
this  committee.  But,  for  myself,  thou|^  every  firiena  of  the 
cause  should  desert  it,  and  I  be  left  to  stand  alone  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  I  will  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor 
sanction  of  my  unqualified  approbation. 


SPEECH  IN  Defence  op  the  American 

SYSTEM, 

Agaimt  the  British  Colotddl  System, — Delivered  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  February  2dj2dand^h,  1832. 

In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Gen.  Hayne,)  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  e^nse  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  1  agree 
with  him,  that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  embraced  in 
this  debate,  involves  the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country. 
One  way,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and  general  dis- 
tress, general  bankruptcy  and  national  ruin,  without  benefit  to 
any  part  of  the  Union:  The  other,  tfie  existing  prosperity  will 
be  preserved  and  augmented,  and  the  nation  will  continue  rapidly 
to  advance  in  wealth,  power  and  greatness,  without  prejudice  to . 
any  section  of  the  confederacy. 

Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as  the  humble  but 
zealous  advocate,  not  of  the  interests  of  one  State,  or  seven 
States  only,  but  of  the  whole  Union.  And  never  before  have  I 
felt,  more  intensely,  the  overpowering  weight  of  that  share  of 
responsibiltty  which  belongs  to  me  in  tfiese  deliberations.  Never 
before  have  I  had  more  occasion,  than  I  now  have,  to  lament  my 
want  of  those  intellectual  powers,  the  possession  of  which  might 
enable  me  to  unfold  to  this  Senate,  and  to  illustrate  to  this 
people,  great  truths,  intimately  connected  with  the  lasting  wel- 
fare of  my  country.  I  should,  indeed,  sink,  overwhelmed  and 
subdued  beneath  tne  appalling  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies 
before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself  sustained  and  fortified  by  a 
thorough  consciousness  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  which  I  have 
espoused,  and  by  a  persuasion,  I  hope  not  presumptuous,  that  it 
has  the  approbation  of  th^t  Providence  who  has  so  often  smiled 
upon  these  United  States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present,  to  tiie 
other  House  of  Congress,  an  imexaggerated  picture  of  the  gene- 
ral distress  pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remem- 
ber some  orbits  frighted  features.  We  all  know  that  the  peo]^ 
wero  then  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  an  enoilnouB  load  of 
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debt;  that  the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  cff  de-* 
*  pression;  that  ruinous  scdcs  and  sacrifices  were  every  where 
made  of  real  estate;  that  stop  laws  and  relief  laws  and  paper 
money  were  adopted  to  save  me  people  from  impending  destruc- 
tion ;  that  a  dencit  in  the  public  revenue  existed,  wWch  com- 
pelled government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert  from  it^  legitimate 
object  3ie  appropriations  to  the  sinking fund^  to  redeem  the. na- 
tional debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threat- 
ened with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  shor^  sir,  if  I  were  to,  select 
any  term  of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con-  ^ 
stitution  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  wide-sprea^  dismay 
and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that  term  of  seven  years 
which  immediately  preceded  tiie  establishment  of  the  tariff  of 
1824. 

.  J  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  pros- 
^rity  of  the  country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultiva- 
tion extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  im- 
proved, our  people  fuHy  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  j)ublic 
countenance  exhibiting  tranquillity,  contentment  and  happmess. 
And,  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the  agreeable  coh- 
/templation  of  a  people  out  of  debt;  land  i*ising  slowly  in  value, 
but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree;  a  ready  though  not  ex- 
travagant market  for  all  the  surplus  productions' of  our  industry; 
innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gamboling  op  ten 
thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  with  rich  and  verdant  grasses; 
our  cities  expanded,  ahd  whole  villages  springing  up^  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  imports  increased  and  increas- 
ing, our  tonnage,  foreign  an4  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occu- 
§ied;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thun- 
er  and  lightning  of  countless  steam-boats;  the  currency  sound 
and  abimdant;  the  public  debt  of  two-wars  nearly  redeemed; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing 
Congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  se2ect  the  objects 
which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost  If  the  term  of  seven 
years  were  to  be  selected^  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  tjiis 
people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present 
constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  o^sevenyears  whic|i 
immediately  followed  the  passage  of^the  tarifi*  of  18§4; 

This  transformation  of  tiie  condition  of  Ae  country  from  clooni 
and  distress  to  brightness  and  prosper)^,  has  been  maimy  the 
work  of  American  lejgislation,  fostenng  American  industry,  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation^,  cher- 
ishing foreign  industry.  The  foes  of  the  American  S3r8tein,  in 
1834^. with  great  boldness  and  confidence^  predicted,  Ist  The 
ruin  of  the  public  revenue;  OQd  the  creation  of  a  necessi^  to 
reeort  to  direct  taxation.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
(Gen.  Hayne,)  I  believe,  thought  that  the  tariff  of  1824  would 
optrate  a  reduction  of  revenue  to  the  large  amount  of  ei^t 
14  , 
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milHons  of  dollars.  2d.  The  destruction  of  our  navigattion.  3(L 
The  desolation  of  commercial  cities.  And  4th.  The  augmeBt^* 
tion  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  decline 
in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exprts.  Every  prediction  whicb 
they  made  has  failed— utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the 
public  revenue,  with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  . 
adoption  of  the  American  system,  we  are  now  threatened  with 
ats  subversion,  by  the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue  pro- 
duced by  that  system.  Every  branch  of  our  navigation  has 
increasea.  As  to  the  desolation  of  our  cities,  let  us  take,  as  an 
example,  tlie  condition  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  of  all 
of  them,  the  great  northern  capital.  1  have,-  in  my  hands,  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New- York,  from  1817 . 
to  1831.  This  yalue  is  canvassed,  contested,  scrutinized  and 
adjudged  by  the  proper  sworn  authorities.  It  is,  therefore,  enti- 
tled to  full  credence.  During  the  first  term,  commencing  with 
1817,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1824, 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  first  year 
$57,799,435,  and,  after  various  fluctuations  in  the  intermediate 
period,  it  settled  down  at  $52,019,730,  exhibiting  a"  decrease,  in 
seven  years,  of  $5,779,705.  During  the  first  year  of  1825,  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  ahd,  gradually  ascending 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven  yearjl,  ii 
finally,  in  1831,  reached  the  astonishing  height  of  $95,716,485 ! 
Now,,  if  it  be  said  that  this  rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  was  the  effect  of  foreign  commerce^  then  it  was  not  cor- 
■  jectly  predicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff  would  destroy  foreign 
commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial  cities.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  internal  trade  cannot 
be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed  to  it. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  domestic 
industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  commerce 
in  tarn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  •  No  where  more  than 
in  New- York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  completely 
developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider  the 
eflect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  produced  by  the  American 
system,  and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its 
foes,  in  1824,  has  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure  of  all  that  was  fore- 
told against  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its 
fHends,  that  all  their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  ful- 
filled, or  are  in  progress  of  fulfilment  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by 
me,  in  1824,  in  the  other  house,  in  support  of  tfe  tariffj  and  to 
which,  otherwise,  I  ishould  not  have  particularly  referred.  But  I- 
would  ask  any  one,  who  could  now  command  the  courage  to  peruse 
that  long  production,  what  princij^e  there  laid  down  is  not  true? 
idiat  prediction  then  made  has  been  falsified  by  practical  exp«* 
rience  ? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  syst^  to  which  we  owe  so 
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lEMiob  of  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of 
Ih^  period  or  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  confi* 
4entw^  looked  to  as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  the  evils  with  which  the  system  is  alledged  to  be  fraught 
Wot  fin  inattentive  observer  of  passing  events,  1  have  been  aware 
tha^  among  those  who  were  most  early  pressing  the  payment  of 
the  public  ^bt,  and,  upon  that  ground,  were  opposing  appropri- 
ations to  other  great  interests,  there  were  some  who  cared  iesf 
about  the  debt  than  the  accomplishment  of  other  objects.  But 
the  people  of  the  United  States  nave  not  coupled  the  paymeptof 
their  public  debt  with  the  destruction  of  the  protection  of  their 
indusfiy,  against  foreign  laws  and  foreign  industry.  They  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  public  aebt  as 
,,  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the  inflictipn  of  a  curse.  If  it 
is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  subversion  of  the  American 
system,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our  produc- 
tions to  the  unguarded  consequences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  for- 
eign powers,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  ihe  bitterest 
of  curses.    Its  fruit  will  be  like*  the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidd'en  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erronedui 
in  theory,  pernicious  in  practice — above  all,  if  it.  be  unconstitu- 
tional, as  is  alledged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  it  sulered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sanction  this 
sweeping,  denunciation,  let  us  look  a  httle  at  this  system,  its  mag- 
nitude, its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities 
which  have  sustained  it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have*  ac- 
complished comparatively  nothing,  after  having  achieved  their 
present  aim  of  breakinff  down  our  iron-founderies,  our  woollen, 
cotton,  €Lnd  hemp  manufactories,  and  our  sugar  plantations.  The 
destruction  of  ^ese  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of 
immense  capital,  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their 
Srostration  would  not  disfigure,  nor  producp  greater  effect  upon 
le  whole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  thai)  die  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion 
to  ,the  magnificent  edifice  which  mey  surmount  Why,  sir,  there 
is  scarcely  an  interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is 
not  embraced  by  the  beneficence  of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which 
all  foreign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable  ex- 
eeption  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  pow- 
ars. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprismg 
fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art:  to  tanners,  cordwain- 
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ers,  tailors,  cabinet*  makers^  hatters,  tinnevs,  brass-workers,  clock- 
makers,  coach-makers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-maker^  rope-ma* 
kers,  cork-cutters,  tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  um- 
brella-makers, glass-blbyvers,  stockmg-weavers,  butter-makers, 
saddle  and  harness-makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-bindersy 
dairy-men,  milk-farmers,  black-rsmiths.  type-founders,  musical  iO' 
strument-makers,  basket-makers,  milliners,  -  potters,  chocolate- 
makers,  floor-cloth-makers, .  bonnet-makers,  hair-cloth-makers, 
copper-smiths,  pencil-makers,  bellows-makers,  pocket  book-ma- 
kers, card-makers,  glue-makers,  mustard-m^ers,  lumber-saw- 
yers, saw-makers,  acale-beam-makers.  scjrthe-makers,  wood-saw- 
maikers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics  enumerated  enjoy  a 
measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several  conditions,  vary- 
ing from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  The  extent  and  importance 
of  some  of  these  artizans  may  b.e  estimated  by  a  few  particulars. 
The  tanners,  culriers,  boot  and  shoe-makers,  and  other  workers  in 
l^ides,  skins  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate  value  per  £mnum 
of  forty  Dillons  of  dollars;  the  manufacturers  of  hats  and  caps 
'  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions ;  the  cabinet-makers, 
twelve  millions ;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets  and  ^  hats  for  the 
female  sex,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  combs,  &c.  seven  millions ;  and 
the  manufacturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 

It  extends  to  eJI  lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  which  might  as 
well  be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it 
has  been  a  gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  pro* 
tecting  duty  upon  its  great  staple.) 

^     It  affects  the  cotton  planter*  himself,  and  the  tobacco  plaater, 
both  of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

The  total  amount  of  the  capital  vested  in  sheep,  the  land  to 
sustain  them',  wool,  woollen  manufactures,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
,and  the  subsistence  of  the  various  persons  directjy  or  indirectly 
employed  in  the  growth  and  manuiacture  of  the  article  of  wool, 
is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars, 
and  tjie  number  of  persons  at  150,000. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of  its 
manufactures,  is  estimated  at  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum.  Cottoii  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in  the 
manufacture,  and  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed 
to  amount,  annually,  to  about  twenty  miUions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  mpn, 
of  undoubted  character,  who  have  brought  togeuier  and  embod- 
ied their  information.  'Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exagge- 
ration, they  have  sometimes  placed  their  estimates  below  ^at 
was  believed  to  be  the  actual  amount  of  Uiese  interests.  With 
regard  to  the  Quantity  of  bar  and  othter  iron  annually  produced, 
it  IS  derived  from  the  known  works  themselves;  and  I  know 

*  To  say  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in  othflr  foraign  countriet,  the  cuItiTttion  of 
tltil  article,  of  a  veiy  superior  quality,  fs  constantly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mexi- 
can province  and,  but  for  the  duty,  probably  a  large  amount  would  be  intioduead 
Into  the  United  States,  down  Red  river  and  atong  the  eoesi  of  the  Gulf  of  Meziotk 
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•ome  in  western  states  which  they  hove  omitted  in  their  calcula- 
tions. 

Sach  are  some  of  the  items  bf  this  vast  system  of  protection, 
which  it  is  now,  proposed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and 
contemplate,  if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the  extent  of 
mischief  and  ruin  from  its  total  overthrow,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  Its  duration  is  worthy,  also,  of  ecrious 
consideration.  Not  to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is 
coeval  with  that  instrument  It  began  on  the  ever  memorable 
4th  day  of  July— the  4th  day  of  July,  1789.  The  second  act 
which  stands  recorded  in  the  statute  book,  bearing  the  illustrious 
signature  of  George  Washington,  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the 
.  whole  system.  That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  mat- 
ter, it  was  then  solemnly  proclaiified  to  the  American  people  and 
to  the  world,  that  it  was  necessary  for  "  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures,"  that  duties  should  be  laid.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge  the  gmall  amount  of  the  measure  of  the  protection 
then  extended.  Th6  great  principle  was  then  established  by  the 
fathers  of  the  constitution,  with  the  father  of  ,his  country  at 
their  head.  And  it  cannot  now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  gov- 
ernment had  not  then  been  new  and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater 
measure  of  protection  would  have  been  applied,  if  it  had  been 
supposed  necessary.  Shortly  after,  the  master  minds  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton  were  brought  to  act  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. Taking  views  of  it  appertaining  to  the  departments  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which  they  respectively  filled, 
they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet  remain  monuments 
of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  of  pro- 
tection to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefferson  argued  that  foreign 
restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign  high  duties^  ought 
to  be  met,  at  home,  by  American  restrictions,  American  prohibit 
tions,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surveying  the  ' 
entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of  the  subject, 
treated  it  with  an  ability  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has  not  been 
surpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  conlmenced  about  this 
period,  and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States 
through  a  thousand  channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  success- 
ftrt  commerce  which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute. 
We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  the  general  prosperity,  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came  the 
edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  orders  in  council;  iand  our 
embargo,  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and  war,  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  These  national  measures,  amounting  to  a 
total  suspension,  for  the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  foreign 
commerce,  afforded  the  most  efpcacious  encoura^^ement  to 
American  manufactures;  and  accordingly,  they  every  where 
smrung  up.  Whilst  these  measures  of  restriction  and  this  statt 
<H  war  continued,  the  manufacturers  wer^  stimulated  in  their 
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.  enterprieefl  by  every  assurance  of  support,  bv  public  sentiment, 
and  by  legislative  resolves.  It  was  about  tnat  period,  (1808,y 
tiiat  S.  Carolina  bore  her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
nolicy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the  preamble  of  which,  now 
oefore  me,  reads,  "Whereas  the  establishment  and  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures  is  conducive  to  the  interest  of  a 
siate,  by  adding  new  incentives  to  industry,  and  as,  being  the 
means  of  disposing,  to  advantage,  the  surplus  productions  of  the 

.  agriculturist:  and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of 
the  world,  their  establishment  in  our  country  is  not  only  expe- 
dient, but  politic,  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign  nations." 
The  legislature^  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  effica- 
cious ai^,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded 
to  incorporate  a  company. 

Peace,  under; the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815,  but  there, 
did  not^return  with  it.  the  golden  days  which  preceded  the  edicts 
levelled  at  our  commerce  by  Great  britain  and  France.  It  found 
all  Europe  tranquilly  resuming  ,the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil 
life.  It  found  Europe  no. longer  the  consumer  of  our  surp^lu^  and 
the  employer  of  our  navigation,  but  excluding,  or  heavily  bur- 
dening, almost  all  the  productions  of  our  agriculture ;  and  our 
rivals  in  manufactures,  in  navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It 
found  our  country,  in  snort,  in  a  situation  totally  different  from 
all  the  past — new  and  untried.  It  became  necessary  to  adapt 
our  laws,  and  especially  our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  circum- 
stances in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Accordingly,  that  eminent 
and  lamented  citizen,  then  s^t  the  head  of  the  treasury,  (Mr. 
Dallas^)  was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, under' date  the  23d  day  of  February,  1815,  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress,  a  system  oi  revenue 
conformable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  He  had 
the  circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an 
extensive  correspondence.  The  report  which  he  made,  at  the 
seEsion  of  1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections, 
and  embodies  the  principles  which  he  thought  applicable  to,  the 

,  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of 
mere  revenue ;  and  that  it  only  reduced  the  war  duties  to  a 
peace  standard.  It  is  true  that  the  question  then  was,  how 
much,  and  in  What  way,  should  the  double  duties  of  the  war  be 
reduced  1  Now,  al^o,  the  question  is,  oii  what  articles  shall  the 
duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the  amounts  of  the  future  re- 
venue to  the  wants  of  the  government  ?    Then  it  was  deemed* 

•  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should  be  now,  how  the 
reduction  should  be  maae,  so  as  to  secure  proper  encourage- 
ment to  our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  leading  object 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  tariff  of  1816, 1  well  remember,  and  it 
is  demonstrated  by  ^he  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.  He  says,  in 
his  report,  "  There  lire  few,  if  any  governments,  which  do  not 

'  regard  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufactures  as  a  chief 
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ol^ect  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have  aliDays  mo  re- 
garded it  *  *  *  *  The  demands  of  the  country,  while  the 
acquimtions  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either  prohibit- 
ed or  impracticaole,  may  have  afforded  a  sufBcient  inducement 
for  this  investment  of  capital,  and  this  application  of  labor ;  but 
the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail  when  the.  day 
of  competition  returns.  Upon  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
coimtiy,  the  preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private 
citizens,  under  favorable  auspices,  have  constituted  the  propeirty 
of  the  nation,  Ijejcomes  a  consideration  of  general  policy,  to  be 
resolved  by  a  recollection  of  past  embarrassments ;  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  increased  difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  amy  emer- 
gency, the  manufactures  which  shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and 
pass  away,"  &c:  The  measure  of  protection  which  he  propos- 
ed was  not  adopted,  in  regard  to  some  leadmg  articles,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  cwcertaining  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Bui  the  principle  was  then  distinctly  asserted,  and  fully 
sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in 
1820,  by  the  bill  reported  .by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
mEulufaotures,  now  a  member  of  tiie  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  and*  the  principle  was  successfullv  main- 
tained by  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  but  the  bill  Which 
they  passed  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  It  was  revived  in  1824^ 
the  whole  ground  carefully  and .  dehberately  explored,  and  the 
bill  then  introduced,  receivmg  ^11  the  sanctions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, became  the  law  of  the  land.  An  amendment  of  the  system 
was  proposed  in  1828,  to  the  history  of  which  I  refer  with  no 
agreeable  recollections.  The  bill  of  that  year,  in  «ome  of  its 
provisions,  was  framed  on  principles  directly  adverse  to  the  de- 
clared wishes  of  the  friencfe  of  the  policy  of  protection.  I  have 
heard — ^without  vouching  for  the  fact — that  it  was  so  framed, 
upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the 
view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that, 
being  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  Americao 
system,  the  bill  would  be  lost  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable features  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it,  against 
the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by  the 
votes  of  southern  members,  upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound 
in  legislation  as  it  is  reprehensible  in  ethics.  The  bill  was 
passed,  notwithstanding,  it  haying  been  deemed  better  to  take 
the  bad  along  with  the  good  \^^h  it  contained,  than  reject  it  aho- 
gether.  Subsequent  legislation  has  corrected  the  error  then  pe»- 
petrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  vehemently  denounced  by 
gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  w€is. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually 
built,  stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  4th  of  July, 
1789,  down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress 
it  has  received  the  deUberate  sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast 
najority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  approved^  and 
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continues  to  approvB  it  Every  ehief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  from  Washington  to  the  present,  m  some  form  or  oth^, 
has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his  name;  and.  iwwever  the 
opinions  of  the  existing  President  are  interpreted  south  of  Ma- 
son's and  Dixon's  line,  on  the  north  they  are  at  least  understood 
to  favor  the  establishment  o^SLJiuiicums  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  noW  called  upon  to  de- 
termine, is  not  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful 
system  of  policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  our  consideration ;  but  whether  ^e  shall  break  down  and  de- 
stroy a  long  established  system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up, 
and  sanctioned,  during  a  series  of  ybars,  again  and  again,  by 
the  nation  and  its  highest  and  most  ^  revered  authorities.  And 
are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  consider  whether  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  this  work  of  destruction  v^ithout  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith  ?  fhe  people  of  the  United  States  have  justly  supposed 
that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  industry  against  foreign  legis- 
lation and  foreign  industry,  was  fully  settled,  not  by  a  single  act, 
but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  government^  penormed 
at  distant ,  and  frequent  intervals.  In  full  confidence  that  the 
policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  tiiousanda  upon  thou- 
sands have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a  vast  amount  of 
real  and  other  estate,  made  permanent  establishments,  and  ac- 
commodated their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter  and  irre- 
trievable ruin  this  countless  multitude,  without  justly  incurring 
the  reproach  of  violating  the  national  faith? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debateable, 
it  has  been  sufficiently  debated.  The  gentlemsui  from  South 
Carolina  suffered  it  to  fall  unnoticed  from  his  budget ;  and  it  wai 
"*  not  until  after  he  had  closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat, 
that  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again 
addressed  the 'senate,  and,  by  a  sort  of  protestation  against  any 
conclusion  from  his  silence,  put  forward  the  objection.  The  re- 
cent free  trade  convention  at  rhifadelphia,  it  is  well  known,  were 
divided  oii  the  question ;  and  although  the  topic  is  noticed  in 
their  address  to  rfie  public,  they  do  not  avow  their  own  belief  that 
the  American  system  is  unconstitutional,  but  represent  that  such 
is  the  opiniou  of  respectable  portions  of  the  American  people. 
Another  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  a  hi^ 
•source,  during  the  past  year,  treating  tiiis  subject,  does  not 
assert  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  author,  but  states  that  of 
others  to  be  thai  it  is  unconstitutional.  From  which  I  infer  thai 
he  did  not,  himself,  believe  it  unconstitutional. 

[Here  the  Vice  President  interposed,  and  remarked  that,  if 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  alluded  to  him,  he  must  say  that  hit 
opinion  was,  that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional.] 

When,  «ir,  I  contended  with  you.  side  by  side,  and  witb  per- 
Itaps  less  zeal  thap  you  exhibited,  m  iai6, 1  did  not  tmderstaod 
fou  then  to  ^ondder  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution* 
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f  The  Vice-Prt8i4ent  eLgoia  interposed,  and  said  th^  the  cod- 
ctitutional  question  was  not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he 
had  never  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that  now  intimated,  j 
I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope 
will  alwa^  be  made  when  I  sav  any  thmg  bearing  on  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  the  chair,  i  know  the  delicacy  of  the  posi- 
tion, ana  sympa^ze  with  thp  incumbent,  whoever  he  may  be. 
It  is  true,  tne  question  was  not  debated  in  1816;  and  why  not? 
Because  it  was  not  debateable;  it  was  then  believed  not  fairly 
to  arise.  It  never  has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial  and 
leading  point  of  objection.  It  never  was  made  until  ^e  dis- 
cussion of  the  tariff  of  1824,*  when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as 
against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  than  formally  announced 
as  being  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  What 
was  not  dreamt  of  before,  or  in  1816,  and  scarcely  thought  of 
in  1824,  is^  now  made,  by  excited  imaginations,  to  assume  the 
imposing  form  of  a  serious  constitutiopal  barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent  and  sanctions  of  the 
policy  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  Its  beneficial 
effects,  although  they  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  To  none,  1  verily  believe,  has  it  been  preju- 
dicial. To  the  north,  everywhere,  testimonials  are  borne  to  the 
high  prosperity  which  it  has  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of 
industry  are  animated  and  flourishing.  Commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic,  active ;  cities  and  towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and 
beautifying;  navigation  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  smiling  with  improvement,  cheerful- 
ness and  abundance.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
supposed  that  we,  in  the  west,  derive  no  advantages  from  this 
system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him  visit  us,  and  he  will  find, 
from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere,  at  Pittsburgh,  to  America,  at 
its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and  gratifying  advances.    He  will  be- 

*  hold  Pittsburgh  itself,  Wheeling,  Portsmouth,  Maysville,  Cincin- 
nati, LouisvSte,  and  numerous  other  towns,  lining  and  orna- 
menting the  banks  of  that  noble  river,  daily  extending  their 
limits,  and  prosecuting,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  profit,  nume- 
rous branches  of  the  manufacturing,  and  mechanic  arts.  If  he 
will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  he  will  there  per- 
ceive the  most  astonishing  progress  in  agriculture,  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which  they  both  directly 
conduce.  Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own,  my  favorite 
State,  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  exhibited. 

.  He  will  perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat,  thriving. 
and  some  of  them  highly  ornamented;  many  manufactories  oi 
hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  various  parts  of  the 
^ouiutry,  and  especially  in  the  Elkhom  region,  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  natural  parks;  the  forests  thinned;  fallen  trees  and 
ondergtow^  cleared  away;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on 

•  Mr.  Clay  bas  been  since  reminded  that  the  objection,  in  the  Nme  way,  wai  fliil 
vged  In  the  debate  of  l^^O.  ^ 
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luxuriant  grasses;  and  interspersed  with  comfortable.  8ometiiiw# 
elegant  mansions,  surrounded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honqr»' 
ble  gentleman Irom  South  Carolina  says,  that  ^profitable  trade 
was  carried  on  from  the  west,  througn.the  seleuda  cap.  in 
mules,  horses  and  other  live  stock,  which  has  been  cheated  by 
the  operation  of  the  tariff.  It  is  true  that  such  a  trade  was  car- 
ried  on  between  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties ;  but,  several  years  ago,  resolutions,  at  popu- 
lar  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were  adopted^  not  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of  punishment  for  her  attachment 

•  to  the  tariff.  They  must  have  supposed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires 
of  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  stock  of  which  that  trade  con- 
sisted, if  they  imagined  that  their  resolutions  would  affect  cfur 
principles.  Our  drovers"  cracked  their  whips,  blew  their  horns, 
and  .passed  the  Seleuda  gap,  to  other  markets,  where  better  hu- 
mors existed,  and  equal  or  greater  profits  were  made.  I  have 
heard  of  your  successor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
President,  this  anecdote:  that  he  joined  in  the  adoption  of  those 
resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christmas,  he  appliea  to  one  of  hi» 
South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase  the  regular  supply  pf 
pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had  to  pay  two  prices 
for  it ;  and  he  declared  if  thai  were  the  patriotism  on  which  the 
resolutions  were  based,  he  would  not  conform  to  them,  and,  ib 
point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by  purchase  from 
the  first  passing  Kentucky  drover.  That  trade,  now  partially 
resumed,  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  productions,  on 
the  one  side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  Fromt  that  con- 
dition of  it,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have  drawn 
this  conclusion,  that  an  advantageous  trade  may  exist,  although 
one  of  the  parties  to  it  pays  in  specie  for  the  production  which 
he  purchases  from  the  other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does  not 
follow,  if  we  did  not  purchase  British  fabrics,  that  it  might  not 
be  the  interest  of  England  to  purchase  our  raw  material  of  cot- 
ton. The  Kentucky  drover  received  the*  South  Carolina  specie, 
or,  taking  bills,  or  the  evidences  of  deposite  in  the  banks,  carried 
these  home,  and,  disposing  of  them  to  the  merchant,  he  brought 
out  goods,  of  foreign  or  domestic  manufacture,  in  return.  Such 
IS  the  circuitous  nature  of  trade  and  remittance,  which  no  nation 
xmderstands  better  than  Great  Britain.. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so 
much  benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  Union,  proved  injurious  to  the 
cotton  growing  country.  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina 
itself,  where  I  have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty;  but  of 
other  portions  of  the  Union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially 
those  Dordering  on  the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.    If 

.  cotton  planting  is  less  profitable  than  it  was,  that,  is  the  result 
of  increased  production;  but  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profits 
1>lo  investment  of  capital  of  any  branch  of  business  in  the  UnJ» 
ited  Statesr  And  if  a  committee  were  raised,  with  power  to  send 
for  perions  and  papers,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  that  each 
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ymtdd  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In  Kentucky,  I  know  many 
individuals  who  have  their  cotton  plantations  below,  and  retam 
their  residence  in  that  State,  where  they  remain  during  tlM 
MMy  season;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe,  without  exception, 
doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success,  are  constantly 
engaging  in  ttie  business,  whilst  scsircely  any  comes  from  th^ 
cotton  region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend,  now 
in  my  eye,  a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves, 

>  made,  the  year  before  last,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member 
of  the  other  House,  I  understand,  who,  without  removing  him- 
self, sent  some  of  his  slaves  to  Mississippi,  made^  l^t  year,  about 
twenty  per  cent  Two  friends  of  mine,  m  the  latter  State,  whose 
annual  income  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  being 
desirous  to  curtail  their  busmess.  have  offered  estates  for  sale 
which  they  are  willing  to  show,  oy  regular  vouchers  of  receipt 
and  disbursement,  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  One 
of  niy  most  opulent  acquaintances,  m  a  county  adjoining  to  that 
in  wnich  I  reside,  having  married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a 
large  portion ,  of  his  wealth  from  a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 
The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  dwelt 
on,  does  not  proceed  from  the  tariff;  it  never  had  a  very  large 
amount,  and  it  has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  on  its  navi- 
gation. Its  tonnage  heis  gone  to  the  more  enterprizing  and  ad- 
venturous tars  of  the  northern  States,  with  whom  those  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  could  not  maintain  a  successful  competition, 
in  the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade  existing  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union.  That  this  must  be  the  true  cause,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  port 
of  Charleston,  our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  constantly  ift-  • 
creasing.  As  to  the  foreign  tohnage,  about  one-half  of  tEat 
which  is  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and 
Great  Britain,  is  English ;  proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South 
Carolina  cannot  maintain  itself  in  a  competition,  under  the  free 
and  equal  navigation  secured  by  our  treaty  with  that  power. 
When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  imme- 
diate or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  system,  what  ia 
their  substitute?  Free  trade!  Free  trade!  The  call  for  frer 
trade  is  as  unavailing  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child,  in  its  nurse's 
arms,  for  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven.  It  never  has  existed,  it  never  will  exist  Trade  im- 
plies, at  least,  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal 
and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  productions,  free  of  all  du^,  what  ports,  ^  of 
any  other  foreign  nation,  shall  we  find  open  to  the  free  admission 
of  our  surplus  produce?  We  mky  break  down  all  barriers  to 
free  trade,  on  our  part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  until. 

.  foreign  powers  shsdl  have  removed  theirs.    There  would  bo 
freedom  on  one  side,  and  restrictions,  prohibitioni  and  exdii*  . 
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flioQs  on  the  other.  The  bolts,  and  the  bars^  and  the  chains,  of 
all  other  nations,  will  remain  undisturbed.  It  is,  indeed,  possible, 
that  our  industry  and  commerce  would  accommodate  themselves 
to  this  unequal  and  unjust  state  of  things;  for,  such  is  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself  to  all  circumstances.  The 
wretched  prisoner,  incarcerated  in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time  be- 
coipes  reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and  regulsurly  notches  down  the 
passing  days  of  his  confinement 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they 
are  recommending  to  our  acceptance'.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  British 
colonial  system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  if  their  policy 
prevail,  it  will  lead,  substantially,  l!o  the  recolonization  of  these 
\  States,  imder  the  commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  And 
^hom  do  we  find  some  of  the  principal  Bupporters,  out  of  Con- 
gress, of  this  foreign  system  ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
foreigners  who  always  remain  exotics,  and  never  become  liatu- 
ralized  in  our  country;  whilst,  happily,  there,  are  many  others 
who  readily  attach  themselves  to  our  principles  and  our  institu- 
tions. The  honest,  patient  and  industrious  German  readily 
unites  with  our  people,  establishes  himself  upon  some  of  our  fat 
land,  fills  his  capacious  bam,  and  enjoys,  in  tranquillity,  the 
abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him,  always 
ready  to  fly  ta  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  ite 
laws,  when  called  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the 
versatile,  the  philosophic  Frenchman,  accommodating  himself 
cheerfully  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  incorporates  himsejfj 
without  difficulty,  in  our  society.  But,  of  all  lorei^ners,  none 
amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with  our  peopl6  as  the  na- 
tives of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visions  which, have 
passed  through"  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland 
was,  originally,  i)art  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by 
some  extraordinary  conyulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from 
America,  and,  drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  un- 
fortunate vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same  open-hearted- 
ness;  the  same  generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and 
uncalculating  indifference  about  human  liffe,  characterize  the 
inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Kentucky  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and  set  from  America 
upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bearing  from  Europe  to 
America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would  there  find, 
as  Qvery  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
happy  home ! 

Biit,  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
long  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments, 
no  sympathies,  no  principles,  m  common  with  our  people.  Near 
fifty  years  ago,  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed, 
and  cherished,  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his 
ffratitude?  By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  ft  system  endeared  to  her 
by  a  thorough  conWction'  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  pros- 
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perity*  {l6  hai  mledi,  at  hoiqe  and  abroad,  aoin^  of  tke  hi^^at 
^officeS'U^er  this  goremmen^duriiig  thirty  years,  and  he  is^fltiU 
alf  heart  cm  alien.  The  authori^  of  his  name  htis  been  invoked, 
and  the  labors  of  his  pen,  in  the  form  of  amemorial  to  Congress, 
tetve  been  engaged^  to  overthrow  the  American  sygftem,  and  to 
.substitute  the,foi:eign.  Go  home  to  3rour  native  Europe,  and 
there  ineul(?ate,  upon  her  sovereigns,  your  Utopian  doetnnes  of 
free  trade,  aild,  when  you  have  prevsoled  upon,  them  to  unseal  ; 
their,  ports,  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  and.' 
other  States,  (^ome  back,  and  we  i^all  Be  prepared  to  become  ^ 

I  converts,  and  to  adopt^  your  faith. 

A  Mr..  Satchet^an^akes  so  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  com-  c 
mon  attack  upon  our  system.    1  do  not  knowi  the  man,  but  I  un-" 
defstand  (le  is  an  unnaturalized  emigrant  irom  the  island  of 
GuerAsey,  situated  .in  the  (Channel  which 'divides  France  and    ' 
England.    T^he  principal  businei^  of  the  inh^itapts  is  that  of 
'driving  a  contraband  trade  with  the  o|Jt)08ite' shores,  and  Mr..   ' 

^  "SarcheC^  educated,  in  that  school,  is,  I  have  been  told,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  employing  his  wits  to  elude  the  operation  of  our  reve-  ' 
nUe  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of  duty  than  Ihey 
are  justly  dhargeable  with,  whidi  he  eflfects  by  varying  the  de- 
nommatipn^^  or  slightly  changing  their,  form^.  ~  Th^  man,  at  ^ 
forxher  session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial 
signed  by  some  150  pretended  workers  in  iron.    Of  these  a  gen^    ^ 
llen^an  made  £t  careM  inquil'jr  and  examinationp  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  th6re  y^^re  only  about  ten  of  the, denomination  r^re-  ' ' 
sented ;  the  rest  were  taVem  keepers,  porter^  ^lerchants'  clerks^ 
hackney  coachnven,  &c,    I  have  the  most  rei^ctabl^  authority,  .• 
in  black  and  white,  for  this  statemebt  «  \ 

[Here  Gen^  Hayne  asked^  who  1  and  was  he  a  manufactmrer  1  * 

,Mr.  Clay  replied.  Col.  Murray,  of  New- York,  a  gi^ntleman  of  the  . ' 
highest  standing  for  houor,  probity,  and  veracity  ;thlit  he  did  vcot 
^w  whether  he  was  a  manyifacturer  or  not,  but  the  gen^enian^ 
might  take  him  as  one.*]  ;  . 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  lierte  petition  presented  to  the  .  * 
senate  froni  the  journeymen  tailors  of  rhil^^lphia,  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.'    But  I  should  not  be  sunprised  if  it  y^exe  a  movement 

M  his,  and  if  we  should  find.  thaCt  he  has  cabbaged  ,from  otfaeir 
classes  of  society^td  swell  out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  iacts  n^anufactured  by  Mj,  Sarchet,  and  the  theories      > 
l^y  Mr.  Gallatiii,  there  was  yet  wanting  one  cilrcumstanc^e  to^  re-  . 
commend  them  to  favorable  consideration,  anct  that  was  the  au- 
thority of  some  hi^  name.    There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaming   . 
one  irom  a  British  repository.    The  honorable  gentleman  has 

.  cited  a  speech  of  my  lord  G^erich,  addressed  to  the  British  par- 
liament, in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  flifl  of  deep  regret  that  old  , 

,  England  cotifd  not  possibly  conform  her  practice  or  rigorous  re- 

»  Mr  Clay ittbicqqeiUy  nndiiBiood Hal OcL  Mymiy  wx >inagQlmm» 
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striction  aiid  exdusioa  to  her  Uberaj  dodrvMB  6f  uiid*etter6d  com* 
raerce.  so  earnestly  recommended  to  foreign  powers.    Sir,  spud 
!  Mr.  C.,  I  know  mj  lord  Goderich  verv  weU,  although  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  prior  to  his  being  summoned  to  the^ 
,  British  house  of  peers..  We  hoih  signed  the  convention  between  ' 
.    ^e  United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1815.    He  is  an  honbra: 
ble^an,  frank,  possessing  business,  hurt  ordinary  talents^  about 
,the'  stature  aqd  complexion  of  the  honorable  gtotleman  from 
':    South  Carblina,  .a  few  years  older  than  he,^ml  every  ^rop  of 
blood  running  In  his  veins  beipg  pure  and  unadulterated  Anglor 
Saxon  blood.    If  he  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  be  ' 
)     could  not  make  a  speech  of  such*  ability  e^id  eloquence  aa  that, 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carohna  receiitfy  delivered  t», 
the  senate;  and  ^ere  would  be  much  more  fitness  in  my ' lord  - 
Goderich  mtiikiiig  quotations  from  4he  speech  of  the  hpn*orabl6  * 
gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the  theoretical  docr  . 
^   trines  of  my  lord  Godericfi.    We  ire  too  much  in  the  habit  of  > 
^looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  manufoctured  articles,  but  for  the  . 
'    '. sanction  of  high  names,'  to  support  fhyorite. theories.  I  have  seen 
and  closely  observed,  the  Britidi  parliament,  and,  with\3fut  dero- 
gating, from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  he^tation  in  . 
^ ;  saying,  tl^at  in  all  tHe  attributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism  and  ' 

eloquence,  the  American.  Congress  woi^a  not  suffer,  in  the  smail- 
:  eat  degree,  by  a  comparison  with  it       *  ^       '  ,    . 

I  diSilce  th»  resort  to  authority,  and  ^ecially^e^  and  trt-  . 
\    ,  tere^ted'  authority^, for  the  support  of  principles. of  public  policy. 
,*  I  would  greatly 'prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  ui)6n  the' oroad  groiind 
•    '  of  fact,  of  experience,'  and  of  rea!H>u ;  but;  since  they  will  appeal 
to  British  names  and  tiuthority,  I  feel  myself 'compeUe4  to  iinitat6 
' «    t^c^ir  bad  example.    Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  ^speecn  of  a 
member  of  th^  British  parliament  bearing  the  same  family  name 
Wi^  my  lord  Goderich,  but  i^t^er  or  not  a  relation  df  his,  I  do 
'  not  {mow.    The  member  ^uded  to  was.^guing  against  the  vi- 
olation of  the  treaty  of  Methuen—thfit  treaty,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
.     interests  of  Portugal  than  woiild  be  the . system  of  gentlemen  to 
'  the  best  interests  of  Amei^ca-^and  he  went  on  to  say  j  . 

^^A  was  JMe  for  tt§  to  endeavor  to  permade  other  natiorm  iq  ' 
\  join  vnth  t»  in  adopting'  the  principles  of  what  vjcu  (:€tUed  ^^fi*ee 
irade."    Other  nations  knew^  as  "wdt  as  the  nMe  lord  opposUt, 
and  those  uho  adted  vnth  him,  what  vfe  meant  by  "free  trade^ 
vjfls  nothings  more  nor  less  than^  by  means  of  the  great  advanta- 
'    ^es  vje  enjoyec^  to  get  a  monopoly.of  aU  meir  markets  fot  our 
•'    manufaduresj  aaidto  prer^ent  them,  one  and  all,  from  ever  befo-   , 
ming  manufacturing  natimis.    When  the  system  of  i^eciprocity 
'   and  free  trade  had  been  proposed  to  a  French  ambassadior)  hit 
remark  was,  that  the  plan  was  excellent  in  theory,  but,  to  m^e  ' 
it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  the  attempt  to. 
-  ^  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a  century,  imtil  Prance  should  1^  on 
'     'the  same  footing  with  Chreat  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures^ 
'   -in  ca|>ital,  a^d  themanj^ other  peculiar  advantages  which  it  qow 
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enjjoyed.    The  policy  that. France  acted  on,  was  that  qf  fenconr- 
,  aging  its  native  manufactttres,  and  it  was  a^wise  policy ;  because 
if  it  were  freely  to  admit  onr  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  (igrkuUurql  nation;  and  merefore  a 
)pooT  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  depend  exclusively  upon  agricul- 
ture,   ^xn^ricsk  acted  tpo  upon  the  same  prinpipfe  with  France. 
America  legislated  for  futurity — legislated  for  s^n  increasing  pep- 
.  illation.    America,  too,  was  pr-qspering  under  this  system.    In  ' 
.twenty  year^,  America  would  ^be  independent  of  England  for.  , 
manufactures  altogether..   *    *    *    *    *    But  since  the  peace, 
France,  Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  proceeded  upon  the  principle  of  encouragin* and  pro-' 
tecting  native  manufactures."  '        ■  , 

But  I  have  said  that  the  system  nominally  called  "free  trade," 
sd  earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adpption,  is  a* 
mere  revival  of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  ujpon  us  by 
C^eat  Britain  during  the  existence  of  our  colqnial  vassalage.    . 
The  whole  system  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  worif 
jpiiblished  as  far  back  as  th^  year  1750,  entitled  "The  trade  and 
,  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  considered  by*  Joshua  Gree,"^  with 
extracts  from  which  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  diligent  re- 
.  ^searches  of  a  fViend.    It  will  be  seen  frohi  these,  that  the  Seuth 
Carolina  policy  now,  is  identical  with  tl^e  Ipr^  cherished  poUcy  ] 
,of  Great  Britain,  which  remaiiis  the  same  as  it  ^as  when  the  . 
thirteen  colom^es  were  part  of  th^' British  empire.    In  that  worft 
the  author  cbntends*7-        '  -  '  ' 

"1.  1" hat  manufactures,'  in  the  American  colopies,  should  be 
discouraged  or  prohibited. 

^  Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubtless  as  well  abl^ 
to  suDsist  within  itself  as  any  nation  in  Europe:  We  have  an  en- 
terprising people, 'fit  for  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war:  We  have 
provisions  in  abundance,  and  those  of  the  best  sort^  and  are,  able 
to  raise  sufficient  for  double  ihB  number  of  inliabitants^  We  have 
the  veiy  best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothifig  dther  for 
.use  or  even  for  luxury,  but  what  we  have  at  home  or  might  have 
Oroifi  our.  colonies :  So  that  we  mig;ht  make  such  an  intercourse, 
of  trade  atnong  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  them,,  as  would 
.maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a' 
watchful  eye  over  our  colonies,  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up 
iny  of  the  manufactures  which  are  carried  on  in  Britain ;  and 
any  such  attempts  should  be  criished  in  the  beginning ;  for,  if 
they  are  'Buffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  wiU  be  mfficult  to 
"'suppress  theni" — ^Pages  177,^^. 

»Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  ^tate  Ireland  wcu^in, 
when  ^ey  began  the  woollen  manufactory,  ^d,  Us.  their  num- 
bers increase,  will  fall  upon  manufactures  for  clothing  them-  ; 
selves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for  them  in 
raising:  such  productions  as  snay'  enable  them  to  f\imish  them- 
■ejiveg  with  all  their  necessaries  from  us.^'  '  ,  , 
Then  it  was  the  object  of  this  British  >  economist  to  adapt  the 
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means  or  wealtjj  of  the  colonists  to  ti^e  supply  reqviifcdby  their^/ 
necessities,  and  to  make  the  mother  comitry  me  only  source  of  ^ 
tiiat  supply.    Now  it  seems  the. policy  is  only  so  faf  to'bere- 
vexised,  that  We  must  continue  to  import  neceissaries  fron^  Great ' 
Britain,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  from  us. 
"  I  should,  thereforcj  think  it  woftliy  the  care  of  the  govern- 

•  *  mentto  endeavor,  by  all  possible  meand,  to  encourage  th^n  in 
.    raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig,  to  "be  hatnmered 

'  m  England]  pot  ash,  &c.,  by  i  giving  them  competent  bounties  ia' 
-the  beginning,  and  sending  over  judicious  and  skilful  persons,  at 

*  .  the  public  charge,  to  assist,  and  instruct  ihetfi  in  the  hiost  proper 

methods  of  management  which,  in  my  apprehension,  would  lay 
.  a  foundation  for  establishing,  the  most  profitable  trade  of  ahy  we    - 

(lave.  And  bonsiderinff  the  commandiiig  situation  of  our  colo- 
.    niesalong  the  s^a-coast;.  the  great  convenience  of  navigable 

•  rivers  in  all  of  them ;  the'cheapiHess  of  land,  and  the  easiness  of    ' 
raising  provisions  J  great  numoers  of  people  would  ^transport 

,*   themselves  thither ,  to  settle  upon  such  improvements/.  Now,  as    - 

pec^le  have' been  filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encourag- 

;.   ed  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set  up  for  themselves,  a  little   " 

.*.  regulation  Woi3d  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of,  the  way. 

c  They  Have  never  tiirown  or  wove  any  silk  as  yet  that  we  have 

heard  of.    Therefore  if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the- use  of 

•  every  throwster's  mill,' or  doubling  Or  Wsling  silk  with  any  m^,-  • 
c&xie  whatever,  they  would  thSn  send  it  to^tte  raw.    And  as 
they  Will  have  the  providing  rough  materials  to  themselvlBB,  so    / 
shall  we  hjave  the  mianufacturing  of  them.    If  ehcouragemait 

\  'be  given fpr  raising  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  doubtless  they  will  soo^  be- 
;  gin  to  manufacture,  if  not  prevented.  Therefore,  to  stop-  the 
'    progress  of  any  such  mamlfacture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver* 

^ere%hall  have  liberty  to  set  up  any  looms  without  first  regis- 
.    teringat  an  bflipe  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the  name  and  place 

of  aboie  of  any  journeyinan  that  shall  work  with  him.    But  if 

sny  partictdaf'  inhabitant  shall  be  inclined  to  haye  any  linen  or  * 
,'     woollen  made  of  their  own  spinning,  th^ey  should  not  be  abridged 

of  the  same  liberty  that  they  new  make  use  of, -viz c  to  carry  to 
j'a  Weaver,  (who  shall  be  licensed  by  the  governor),  tuid'haveit 

•  wrought  up  for  ihe  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to,  be  sold  to  any 
person  in  a  private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  inarket  or  fair    . 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

"  And,  inasmuch  as<tneyhave  been  supplied  with  all  their' 

manufactures,  from  hence,  except  what,  is  used  in  building'  of 

,  .  ships  and  oth6r  country  work^  one  half  of  our  exj^rts  being  sup»* 

gosed  to  be  in  NAIL  S— ;a  manufacture  Which  they  allow  hasnever 
itherto  been  carried  on  ariiong  theih — it  is  proposed  they  shall,^ 
for  time  to  come,  never  etect  the  manufacture  w  any  und^  ihe 
size  of  a  two  shilling  nail,  horse  nails  excepted ;  &at  aH  slitting  . 
>  mills  and  engines^  for  drawing;  wire,  or  weaving 'stockings,  be 
put  d/ywn^  and  that  eVery  sn^ith  whp  keeps  a  common  forge  or 
■hop,  shall  register  hift  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name 
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oT^very  sermt^  whieh  he  shafl'  employ,  Whic)i  license- shall  be 
renewed.oqce  evfery  year,  and  pay  for  the /i6er/y  of  working  at 

.  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shjall  he  prohibited  from  weaving 
either  linen  or  woollen,  or  spinnic^  or  combing  of  woal,  or  wqrk- 
'i|ig  at  any  manulactilre  or  iron,  further  than  makings  it  ic^to  pig 
or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  protibted  from  manufhcturing 
hats,  stockings,  or  learner,  of  an^r  kjnll.  This  limitation  will  not 
abridge  the  planter^  of  any  privilege  they  now  enjoy.  Oji  the 
cofitrafy,  it  Will  turn  their  industry  to  promcrtiflg  and  raisiqg  those  . 

/  rough  ra^ai^erials.V  /      s    ;       ..        ,  ,'      »     '      ■ 

The  atithor  then  proposes  that  the  board  of  trade  and  planta-  ^ 
tions  should  be.  funaished  with  statistical  accounts  d*  tlie  various 
[pieT^i^^dl  manufactures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or.  depress. .  , 
the  i|idustry  of  the  colonists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interfer-  ^ 
ence  With  British  industry.       -        '    .   ■    "    .     ■  ,     . 
"It is. hoped  that  this  n^ethod  would  allay  the  Acdt^that  «w?ic 

,  ^fiopie  have  shown,  for  destroying:  the  iron  works  oh  th<e  plaiita-r 
tions,  and'puljijjg  di)wii  aU  their  forges-staking  away,  ip  a;  violent 

;;mann<br/their  estates  and  proper ties^preyenting  the^^husband- 

.  men  from,  getting  their  plcj^ughsharee,  fcarts,  and  othejr  utensils,    . 

'  mended;  destroving  the  manufacture  of  ship|  1)uilding, by  de- 
priviiig  them  of  the  libierty  of  making  Bolts/ spikes^  and  -other  - 

..  tilings  proper  for'  carrying  on  that  work,,  by  which' article  returns 
g.re  made  for  pilrchading  pu>  woollen  'manufactures.."— Phages    . 
37,88,89.     ''..-/•    \     '  ^   -.'.   ^ 

Such  is,  the  picture ^  of  colonists  dependent  upon,  the  mother 
country  for  their  h^cessary.  supplies,  drawn  by  a  writer  who  wgys 

'.  not  among  tlje  number  of  those,  who  dcslrea  to  debar  them  the 
means  oibuilding  a  vessel,  erecting  a  forge,  pr  mending  a 
ploughshare,  but  .who  was  willing  to  proi^te  their  growth  and 

'  prosperity,  as  far  as  wa^  consistent  with- the  p?iramount  interests ' 
of  the  ma<nufacti;iring  or  parent  state.  ^  ',    .  •     ."  ' 

'  .  «S.  Thfe  advantages  to  Gre?itBritahi  from  keeping  the  poloB- 
ists  dependent  oh  her fpr  their  essential  supplies,      .a  •  .'   • 

•.   '^  If  we  examine  mto  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of 
o\xT  plantations^  and  oiinown,  it  wfll  appear  tliat  not  ooe-fb^rth  '  \ 

^  park  of  their  product  redtmnds  tb  their  own  p'(^t,foT,  out  of  all    . 

.  that  comes  here,  they  only  darry  back  clothing  and  other  accom-  , 
BQodatioQe  for  their' families,, all x)f  Which  is  of  the  merchandise 

.  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom."  ..  ;     * 

Aft^r  shovyi^ng  how  this,  system"  tends  to  .cppcentrate  all  the 
surplus  of  acquisition, ov«r  absolute  expeijdiiure,  in  England,  he  j 
says:  *. 

"  All  these  advantages  we  i*eceive  by  the  plantations,  besjdes 

'  the  mortgages  on  the  planters'  iestates,  and  the  high  interest  they 
p^y  us,  Which  is  very  considerable  5  and  theretpro  very  great 
•<Jare  ought  to  be  tajien,  in  regulating  all  affaks  of  the  colonists, 
that  the  planters  he  not  put  under  ^09  manydifficultieSf  but^i^ 
-oouraffea  to' go.  on  cheerfully. 

15*.  ■■         .  ...       -  ■  ,  •„'■  :  ,.■ 
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^'  New'Englaml,  an^  the  nor^ern  colonies,  have,  nof  cammodi-  - 
tle^  and  products  enough  p  send  us  in  ^6turil  foi^  purchasing^ 
their  -necessary  closing,  but  are  under  very  great  difficulties ; 
and  therefore  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.    And  when  th^  •  - 
hjBive  grown  o\\t 'o£  fasJuori  with  usj 'they  are^  p;ew  fashioned' 
cnoi^^  tRerfe."  .  .    i- 

I       Sir,  I  cdnnot  go  on  withlhis  disgusting'detail.    Their  refuse, 
^oods ;  their  old«hop-4ceepers;  iheir  cast-OTf  olothes  |^o6d  enough 

•    tor  us  I, '  Was  there    eve^  a  scheme   more   artfiitly   devised 
"by  which: the  energies  an4  faculties  of  one  people  s^^ould  be 
kept  down  aiid  rendered  subservient  to  the  pride  and, the  poinpy 
apfd  the  ^ower  of  another !    ^he  system  then  proposed  differs 
•only  from  .that-wtich  is  how  recommended,  4n  one  par^cular.; 
thafVarf  intended  to  be  enforced  b5r, power,  this  would  nqt  be    . 
^  les^  ^effectually .  executed  by.  the  force  of  circumstapces.    A  gen- 
tleman in  Boiston,  (Mr.  Lee)  the  agent. of  .the  free  trade  conven-.  ^ 
tion,  from  whose  exhaustless  mipt  3iere  is  a  constant  fssue  of  re- 
ports^ senilis  to  envy  the' blessed  condition  pfdepencjfenit' Canada, ' 
when  compared  to  the  oppressed  state  of  this  Union ;  and  it  is  a  .    . 
iair  inference  from  the  view  \^hich  hV  presents,  that  he  would  ■ 

',  have  tis  hasten  ba^k  to  the  golden  days  of  that  Colonial  bondage, 
T^^ichMs  80-^11  depicted  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  been, 
qiiotmg.  /Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular  statements,  in, one  of 
■"  which  he -presents  the  "high  duties  'which  he  'represents  to  be 
.  paid  in  the  ports  of  tlie  iJnited  States,  and,  in  the  other,  those  •  . 
i^^hich*  are  paid  in  Cpnad^,  genei^lly  about  two  per  ceijt  ad  val- 
prem.    But  didj  it  not  occur  to  him  pat  the  duti^js  levied  in  Can- 
ada are  paid  chiefiy  on  British  manufactures,  or  o>i  articles  pass-  , 
ing  from  one  part  to  a;4other  of  a  common  empire;  and  that  to 

-  present  a  parallel  cas^  in  the  United  States,  he'  ctught  to  have' 
'  shown  that  importations  made^intp  dne  state  froih  another, 
Vhichare  now  free,  ar,e  subject  to  the  same  or -higher  duties    ' 

.    than  are  paid  in  Canada?    •  '     ,  /  ^  ,    ' 

I  will  no\^  Mr.  President,  probeed  to  a  more  particuja?  con-  ' 
sideration  of  the  argument^  urged  ^gaiiist  the  protective  Bysteifl, 

'  and  an  inquiry  into  its  prsictical  opejation,  especially  oil  the  cot- 
ton growing  country.  And,  as  I  wish,  to  ^tate  and  meet  the  ar- 
gument fairly,  I  invite  &6  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  ne- 

,  ces6ary.    It  is  alledged  that  the  system  operates  J)rej,u4icially  to 

'    the  cotton  planter,  by  4iriiini6hing'  die  foreign  .demand,  for  his 

,  staple;  that  we  caxmot  sell  to  Qreat  Britain,  Unless  we  buy  fj;om 
.  h^r ;  that  the  iipport  d^ty  is  equivalent  tp^  an  export  duty,  and  '  - 
falls. updn  the  cotton  grower  j  that^  South  Carolina  pays  a  dis- 
proportionate quota  of  the  public  revenue;  that  an  abandonment' 
of  the  protective  policy  would  lead  to  an  augmen^tion  of  our  ex- 
ports of  an  amount  not  less  than  one  hundred'  ^nd  fifty  mjllioM  ' 
,  of  dollars;  and  finally^  tiiatthe  south,  cannot  partake  of  ^Ae  ad- 
vdntages  ofjojanufacturih^,  if  thiere  be  any;..  Let  us  examine 
these  various  propositions^  in  detail  1.  That  the  ibrcignd*^ 
wmd  ibri»)tton  is  diminished;  and  ^t  we  rcannotsdltcKirreat 
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Britain  unlesa  We  buy  fi:oiii  her*  The  demaa  J  of  both  our  great 
foreign  eustomers  ia  constantly  and-  annuallv  increasing;  It  is 
'trae.'tfiat  the  ratio  of  the  increase  may  not  oe  equal  to  that  of 

Sroductton ;,  but  this  is  owi^g  to  the  tact  tnat  the  power  of  pro- 
ucing  the  i^w  izvaterial  is  modti  greater,  an^d  iBj  therefore,'  con- 
stant! v  in  advance,  of  the  power  of  consumption.    A  single  fact  * 
'  will  ipustritte,    Hhe  average  produce  of  laborers  engaged  in 
the  cultjv^tionof  cotton  may  be  estimated' at  five  bales,  or  fifteen 
,  hundred  weight  to  the  hand.    Suj^sing  the  annual  average 
consumption  Of  each  individual  Who  u^es  cotton  cloth  <to  be  fiv^ 
.,  pounds,  one  hand  can  produce'  enough  of- the  raw  material 'to 
dathe  three  hundred.  ,  -         ' 

'   The  argiimept  comprehends  two  errors,  one  of  fact  and  the  .' 
other  of  principle.    It  assumes  that  we  do' not  in  fact  purchase 
of  Great  Britain.'   What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case?    There 
are  certain,  but  very  few  articles  which  it  is  thought  sound  policy  - 
requires  that  we  should  manufacture  at  hojne,  and  on  these  the 
\  tanff  operates.    But,.widi  respect  to  all  the  i^est^  and  much  the  . 

larger  number  of  articles  of  tajBte,  fashion,  and  utility,  they  ate 

^  subject  to  no  other  than  revenue  duties  and  ar&fr^Iy  mtroduced. 

I  have  before  me  from  the  treasury  a  statement  of  our  imports 

from  England,  Scotland  and  Irelaiidy  including  ten*  years,  in'ece- 

^  tKng  thelagt,  and  three  quarters  of  the  last  year,  Irom  which  it 

-mil  appe^p  that,  although  there  are  some  fluctuatiohs  in  the 

' .  amounfpf.the  different  years,  the«large8tamouht  imported,  in  any 

one  year  has  been  since  thte  tariff  of  1824,  and  that  tne  ia^  vear^ 

inlporiationj-  when  the  returns  of  th^  fourth  quarter  shalr  oe  re- 

,  ceiyed,  will  probably  be. the  greatest  in  the^  whole  term  of  eleven 

years.  .  .        '  .     '  ,  ^     v 

Now,  if  it.be  admitted  that  there  is  a  less i  amount  of  the  pro-  . 
tected  articles  impi^rted  firom\Gr^tBrHain,  she  may  be,  apd  pro- 
'  bably  is,>  compensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  the  increased  con- 
numptipn  in  America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  *■ 
withji^  'the  scope  of  the  policy  of  our  protection.    The  establieh- 
,    xneht  of ,  manuiacttires  among  us  excites  the  creation  of  wealth, 
and  this  glyes  neWp'oWers  of  cpnsumptiob,  which  are  gratified 
,  *  by  the  purchase  of  foreign. objects.    A  poor  nation  can  never  be  . 
a.  great  donduming  njation*  ^  Its  poverty  will  limit  its  coi^sumpdon  * 
.  to  pare  subsistence.  •    -   '  -     '   j 

.  The  erroneous  principle  which  thfe  argument  indudes,  i%that 
it  devolves  on  tis  me  duty  of  taking  care  that  (jrreat  Britain  shall  ' 
be  enabled  to  purchase  fromus  wimout  exacting  from  Great  Bri- 
tain the  corresponding  duty.  If  it  be  true,  on  one  side,  that  na- 
tions are  bound  to  shape  tneir  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability 
of  fo^lgn  powers,  it  must  be  true  on  both  sides  of  the  Adahtic 
,'  And  this  reciprocal  obligation  ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded' 
towards  .the  nation  siip^yii^  the  raw  ihaterial,  by  the  manufac- 
turing nation^  because  the  industry  of 'the  latter  gives  four  or  Cve 
'talues  to  what  had  been  produced  by  thb  industry  oT  the  former.  ^ 
Bxft,  doefi  Great  Britain  practice  towards  us  upon  the  prino* 


pies  wWch  we-  are  now  required  to  observe  in  iegard  to  her?  ' 
The  exports  to  the .  United  XiPK^o^  ^^  apj^rs  fVom  the  eanie 
treasury  statemeiit  jupt  advertted  to/ during  eleyen  yeArs,  from  * 
,1821  to  ^3.1,  and  exchisit^  of  ^he  fourth  ^quarter  of  the  last  year, 
fall  short  of  the  ai)Qount  of  imports  by  upwards  of  fotty-eix  mil-  ' 
lions  of  dollars,  and  the  total  amount,  i^^hen  the  returns  of  that 
quarter  are  received,  will  exceed  fifty  millions  of  .dollars  I    It  is 
eurprising  how  we  have  J)een=able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  tin^e, 
atrade  so. very  unequal.    We  must  have  been  absolutdy* ruined 
by  it,  if  the  ufifeivorable  balance  had  not  been  neutrahzed  by 
'  jnore  profitable  commerce^  with  other  parts  of  the  world.    Of  all 
,  nationfe,  Chreat  Britain" has  the  least  cause  to  idompl^n  of  the  trade' . 
.    betwefe^  the  tryo  countries.    Our  ttnports  from, tnajt  single  power  . 
'^nre  nearly  one^-third  of  the  entire  amount. t)f  our  impprtatiqhS^, 
from  all  foreigh  countries,  together.    Great' Britain  .constantly 
acts  bn  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what  she  wants  and  cai^tot 
,  produce;  and  selHiig  to  foreign  nations  the  utmost  amount  she 
can.    In  conformity  with  this  maxim>  she  excludes  articles  of 
\  prime  Necessity  produced  by  us— eq\jiallyif  not  paore  necessary 
.    th^in  ajiy  of  her  industry  whibh^  we  tax,  although  the  admission 
of  those  articles  would-  increase  bur  ability  to  purchase  frOm'her, 
,.   according  tb  the  argument  of  gentlemen.  •  v 

If  we  p\:^rchased  still  less  from  threat  Britain  than  we  do,  and  ► ' 
our  cbhditioijB.  were  reversed,  so  that  the  v^lue  of  her  imports 
from  4^his  country  ;exceeded  mat;  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would 
'^  -ofnly.  then  be  compelled  to  do  what  we'  have  so  long  dope,  and 
wliat' South  Carolina  does,  fn  her  trUde  Witl^  K*entucky,make.up,' 
for  tJieunfaVorable'balance^. by  .trade  with  other  places  aiid  coun- 
tries. >  HoiV  does  she  now  dispose  of  the  one  hundre.ti  and  sixtj^ 
ittillions  of  dollars' worth  of  cotton  fabrics,' which  sh&  annually 
.  sells?    Of  that  ambunt  tl^e  United  States  do  npt  jJurchase  five, 
ptfer  cent'    What*  becomes  of  thye  other  ninety^five  per  cent^    Is 
-  it  not  sold  to  other  powers,  and  Would  not  their  markets  remain,  ' 
'    if  ours  w6re  totally ^hut?    Would  she  not  contimuE^j  as  6he  now 
.    finds  it  her  interest,  to  purchase  the  raw  maierial  frbm  us,  to  sup- 
ply those  markets  ?    Would  shb  be  guilty  of  ihe  folly*  of  depri- 
ving* hersejf  of  markets 'to  lie  amount  of  upwards  bf  ^150',(K)^- ' 
0CO,,beoaUse  weT6fused.  her  a  Vnarketfor  isoine  eight  or  ten  mil- 
.  lions"?"    *    ,'•'     •   '   ■.  \' •  ■    **       ■'     ,.'•;'  .     '     ,' 

/     But  if  there  wei*e  a  diminution  of  thefiritisji  demand  for  cot- 
'  .  ton  equal  to  thfe  loss  of  a  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics/which 
,    are  withia  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  jquestioQ  would 
still  remain,  whether  thb  cotton  planter  is  hot  amply  indemnified 
by  the  creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere?  -  With'resp^t 
•  to  the  cotton^grp^eV,  it  is  the  totality  of  tbe^  demand,  and  liot  its  . 
• ' '  distrilmtum,  which  aflfects  hi^  interests.  ^  If  any  syeteip  of  policy 
will  augment  the  aggregate  of  thie  demalud,  that  8ystem\i8  iavbr-^ 
able  to  his  inte^rests,  although  itsiiiendsncy  may  be-to  vary  the. 
'  tiieatre  of  the  demand;    It  could  not,  for  example,  be  injurioti^ 
'  to  him,  if,  instead  of  Chreat  Britain  <;ontin^ng  to  receive  the  ear 
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tire'qtnnttty  d^  cotton  whidr  'she  now  does,  two  or  thvee  faufjh* 

.    drod  tbou^nd  bajes  of  it  were  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the 

:    chanael,  and  increased,  to  that  extent,  the  French  demand.    It 

woQld  hfd  better  for  him,  because  it  is  alwjavB  i)etter  to  have  sev*- 

«ral  markets  than  one.    Now^  if,  instead  of  a  trtosfer  to  the  op* 

posite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those  two  or  three  hundred  thou* 

sand  bales,  ^lejr  aire  transported  to  the  northern  states,  can-  that 

be  Injuribus  to  me  cotton  grower?    \a  it  not  better  for  him?    Is 

;   it  not  better  to  have  a  ma^t  at  home,  unaffected  by  war  or  oth- 

•  ■    er  foreign  causes,  for  that  amount  of  liis  staple? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  therefbre,  had 
Ae  so^e,  (effect  of  creating  a  new,  and  an  American  demand  for 
cotton,  exactly  to- the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  die  British 
.'demand,  there  would' be  no  just  cause  of  com]^aint  against  the 
talriff.    The  gain  in  pne  place  would^precisely  equal  me  loss  in  ' 
tiie  ether,    But  Ijie.  true  state  of  the  matter  is  mu^  more  favbra- 
,  ble  to  the  cbtton  grower.   Jtis  calculated  that  ^e  cotton  manu- 
laotories  of  the  United  States  absorb  at  least  200,000  bales  of 
.;  cotton  annually;    I  believe  it  to  be  more.    The  two  pprts  of  Bos- 
tbn  and  Providence  sdoUe  received,,  during  the  last  year,  near 
'  110,000  bales.    The  amount  iff  annually  increasing.    The  raW 
material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand  bales  is  worth  six  mil- 
lions*^ and  there  is  an  axi'ditional  value  conferred  by  the  man^^ 
.  fftcture^-,  of  eighteen  millions;  it  being  genieraHy  calculated  that, 
in  such  cotton,  fabrics  as.w€f  are  in  ihe  halMt  of  making,  the  maiv*. 
,    iifacl^ure  (Constitutes  three,  fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article.    If, 
therefore,  these  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were, 
'  not  npiade  in  the  United  States,  bnt  were  manufactured  in  Great 
jBritain,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the 
1    already  eiwnnous  disproportion  betifeen  th§  amount  of  our  im- 
ports and  e3q)0rt^'in  the  trade  with  Great  Bratain,  the  further." 
sum  of  twenty-four  millions,  or,  dediidting  the  price  of  .the  raw 
.    material,  eighteen  millions !    And  will  gentlemen  tell  me  how  it 
would  be  possiblft  for  this  country  to  sustain  such  a  ruinous  trade? 
,  Prom  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  north  and  east 
of  James  river,  and.  west  of  the  mountains.  Great  Britain  receives 
comparatively  nothing.    How  would  it  be  possible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  that  largest  portion  of  our  territory,  to  supphr  them- 
selves with  cotton  mbrios,  if- they  were  brought  from  England 
exclusively? .  They  could  not  do  it    But  for  fie  existence  of  the 
American  manufacture,  they  would  be  compelled  ffrea%  to  cur- 
tail their  Supplies,  if  not  absplutely  to  suffer  in-  meir  comforts. 
'  Bv  Its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those  exdian^es  is  created 
'  wnich  reciproccdly  douses  among  aU  who  are  emni^ced  within 
.  it  the  prodtictioni^  of  their  respective  industry.     The  cotton 
grower  sells  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer ;'  be  buys  the 
iron,  ttie  bread,  the  meal,  the  co^l,  and  the  countless  number  of 
objeets  of  his  consumption,  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  they 
in  turn  purchase  his  fabrics;    Putting  it  upon  the  ground  merely 
of  cmpjuying  those  with  necessary  articles  who  could  not  other* 
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wii^e  obtain  them)  ouj^t  there  to  be,  Tfom  any  qtmrtep)  an  ($bJ9e^ 

tion  to.  the  only  system  by  which  that  object  can  be  accomplished? , 

But  can  there  be  any  doubly  with  those  who  will  reflect,  that  the 

actual,  amount, of  cotton  consumed  is,  increc^ed  'by  the  home 

.  manufacture?    The  main  ar^ment  of  gentlemen  is  founded 

upon  the  idea  of  mutual  ability  resulting  frobi  mutual  exchanges. 

•rticy  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign^  nations  by  purchasing 

.    from  them,  an4  I  to  our  own  people,  by  exchangei^  at  home.    If 

,  tiie  American  manufacture  were  discoiitinued^  and  that  of  JBng- 

knd  were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional 

quantity  of  twenty-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  which  {we  npw 

*make?    Tousl    Th^thasbee^tihown  tobeimpracticalje.    To 

'  othier  foreign  nations  ?     She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies 

tQ.  them  to  the  utmost  extent*.   The  ultimate  consequence  would, 

^  tl^en,  be  to  diminish  the  total  consumption  of  cottbn,  to  say 

■     nothing  now  of  tiie  reduction  o£  price  that  would  take, place  by 

\  throwing  into  thfe  ports  of  Great  Britain  the;  two  hundred  thou-. 

sand  baks  which,  no  longer  being  manui^tured  in  the  United 

'.\   States,  would  ^  thitiier.    '     . 

2\  That  the  miport  duty  k  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and 
^     faUs  on  the  producer  of  pottori.     . 

'  '  [Here  Gen.  Hajrne  explained,  and  said  that  tie  neyer  contended  ' 
that  an  import  duty  was  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  ^under  all 
,  ,  circumstances;  he  had  explained  in  his  speech  his  ideals  of  ^ 
precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.  ^  To  which  Mr.  Clay 
replied  that  he  had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the 
,  ingenious  assays  from  t^e  South  Carolina  press,  and  Would, 
therefore  answer  it]       ^ 

The  framers-  of  o\;jr  constitution,  by  ^rantiilg  the  power,  to 

Congress  to  lay  imports,  and  Jprohibitingmatof^ laying  an  en)ort 

.  duty,  manifested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent 

Nor  does  the  common  dense  of  mahlbnd.    An  export  duty  fas^ns 

.    ^on,  and  incorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which,  it  is  laid* 

The .  article  cannot  escape  from  it — it  piirsues  and  follows  it, 

wherever  the  article  goes;  and  if,  in  me  foreign  market,  ^the 

.     supply  is  above  or  just  equal  to  the  demand,  the  amount  of  the 

export  duty  wilt  be  a  clear  deduction  to  the  exporter  from  the 

pnce  of  the  article..  But  an  import  duty  on  a  foreisn  article 

*     leaves  the  exporter  of  the  •  domestic  article  free^  1st,  to  import 

specie;  ^diy,  goods  which  are  free  from  the  ^protecting*  duty;  or, 

'-  3dly,  such  goods  as,  being  chargeable  with  the  protecting  chity^ 

•  be  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw  Sie,  duty  on  the  constuner. 

Butj  it  is  Confidently  argued  that  the  import  duly  fhlls  upon  the 

.  grower  of  cotton-,  and  the  case,  hais  beenput  in  di^oate,  and  again 

and  again  in  conversation,  of  the  Soutii  tiarolind;  planter,  3«rho  ex- 

.  J  ports  100  .bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  ihepi,  for  100^ 

,    Dales  of  merchandize,  and,  when  he  brings  tl^m"  home,  being 

'  compelled  to  leave,  at  the  custoipa  house,  forty  bales  in  the  form 

of  duties.    The  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption  tlmt  a 

.    uiuty  e^  forty,  per  cent  :amountfl  to  a  'subtraction  of  fotty  fr%n 
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'  .the  100  balea  of  merchandize. '  The  first  objection  to  it  ii^  that 
it  flupposes  a-  case  of  hauler,  which  never  occurs.    If  it  be  re- 
plied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  |n  the  operations  of  commeivei  < 
.    the  answer  would  be  that,  idnce  the  expo;rt  of  Carolina  cotton  is 
^  '<6hiefly  made  bf  New'-York  or  foreign  merchants,  the  loss  stated, 
ii^it  r^y"  accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  « 
planter.    But,  to  test  the  (^rrectness' of  the  hypothetical  case.' 
let  us  sup^se  that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  cent,  should 
be  150,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  dutvin  some  cases.    Then,- 
the  planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  mer-.  . 
chandize,  which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,. 
'  but  h6  would  have  to  purchase,  with  other  tneans,.  an  additional^    " 
£fty  bales,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  doties  accruing  on 
the  proceeds  of  thi  cotton.    Another  answer  is,  that  if  thfe  jait)-  *  • 
Ki^ucfer'  of  cottpn  in  America,  exchanged  against  English  fabrics. .' 
pays  the  duty,  the  'prodvcer  of  those  fabrics  also  pays'  it,  anu  . 
then  if  is  iwice  paid.'   Such  must  be  the  consequence,  unless  the 
principle  is  true  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  false  on  the 
othen    The  true  anpv'er  is,,  that  the  exporter  of  an  article,  if  he 
invests^its  pi^oee^ds'in  a  fore^^  market,  takes  care  to  make  the 
investment  ii\  such  merchandize  cis,  when  brought,  home,  he  can 
«,   sell  with  a  fair  profit;  and,  consequently,  the  consumer  would    ^ 
pay  the  original  cost,  and  charges  and  profit  . 

,  3;  The  next  objection  to  the  American^' system  is,  that  it  subject 
-  SQuth  Carolina  to  the  paylnent  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the* 
•   public  revenue.    The  b^is  of  this  objection  is  the  assumption^ 
'    shown  to  have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer  of  the  exports    - 
from  this  country  pays  the  duty  on  its v  imports,  instead  of  tiie 
consumer  of  those  imports.    The  amount  wh^h  Soutfai  Cardlina 
really  contributes  to  the  public  revenue,  no  more  than  that  of  . 
.  any  other  State,'  can  be  precisely  ascertained.    It  depends  ujp^on' 
her  consumption  of  articlep  pavmg  duties,  and  we  ipay  make  an: 
approximation  sufficient  for  all  practical' pucposes.    The  CottOQ 
^   planters  of  the  valley  of  thfe  Mississippi  witn  whom  1  am  ac-     * 
'  (|iiainted,  generally  expend  about  one-third  of  their  income  in   .. 
the  support  of  their  fa.milies  eincl  plantations.    On  this  subject  T  *  , 
holdin  my  hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of  great 
*  accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate.    According  to  this  state-  . 
.  '  ment^  in  a  crojp  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  may  flue-' 
^  tuate 'between  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  ahd  threes 
thousand  two  liundred.  dollars.    Of  this  sum,  about  one-fourth, 
froiitt  seven' to  eis^ht  hundred  dollars,  may^be  laid  out  iti  articles . 
paying  the  proieciing  duty;  the  residue  is  disbursed  for  pro- 
visions, m  \i\  esj  horse  a.  Oxen,  wages  of  overseer^  A;c.    Es^mating .. , . 
the  exports  of  Stnith' Carolina  at  eight  millions,,  one-third  is  two* 
xnilllpns  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thoiisand  six  hundred  and.    < 
sixtyntk  dollars;  of  which,  one  fourth  will  be  six  hundred  and.  .. 
six^-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  dol-  ^* 
Jars.    Now  supposing  the  protecting  duty  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  , 
and  that  it  all  enters  mto  the  price  of  the.  article,  the  amount  / 
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paid  by  Sotith  Cajnoliiia  would  only  be  t^e  himdred  aiid  fhirty^ 
three  thoilaand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  < 
'  dollars.    But  the  total  revenue  ^f  the  United  States  mav  be.  . 

stated  at  twenty^five  hiillions,  of  which  the  proportions^  south 

.   Carolina,  whatever  standard,  whether  x)f  wealth  or  population, 

^be.  a,(lopted,  would  be  about  one  'miliio(n.     Qf  course,  on  this 

'    view  of  the  subject,  she  actually  pays  only  ^out  one-third  of  her 

fair  and  legitimate  share.    I  repeat,  tliat  I  have  no  persc/nal 

/  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  e^^nditure  in  Sputh  Caroli- 

'  naj  they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  respect  to  other 

\-    parts  of  the  cotton  country;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact  does  hot 

arise' from  cgiy  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

4.  An  .abandonment  pf  the  American  system,  it  is  urged,  woqld  ^  ■ 
lead  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil-  ' 
'.    lions  of  dollars.    The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ^^  mMlions    - 
of  cotton,  in  the  raW  state,  would  produce  fouiv  hundred  and    ' 
fifty  millions  in.  the  manufactured  stated  supposing  no  greater 
measujre  of  valufe  to  be  communicated,  in  the  manufactured 
/;  forn^,  than  that  which  our  industry  imparts.    Now,  sir,  where^ 
would  market£(  be  found  for  thiA  vast  addition  to  the  supply? 
Not  in  the  United  -States,  certainly,  nor  in  any  o^eit  quarter  of 
..   the  globe,  England  having  already  every  where  pressed  her 
'    cotton  manufactures  to'  the  utinosi  point  cJf  repletion. '  We  must 
.    look  out  ibr  liew  worlds;  seek  foir  new  and  unknown  races; of 

•  mortals  to  consume  this  immense  increase  of  cotton  fabrics.       •    . 

[Gen.  Hayne  said  that  he.  did  not  mean  that  th6,  increase  of'  * 

•  ope  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  the  amount. of  our'  exports' 
would  be  of  ootton  alone,  bul^of  othejr  articles.] 

Whatt  other  articles  7     Agricultura^l  produce — bread  stufik  t 
'beef  and  porkl'&c^  ,  Wher&  shall  we  find  markets  for  them?  , 

',FrWAcr -shall  we  go?.  To  wluu  country  whose  portji  are  not 

hetm^tically  sealed^against  their  adpaission  ?    Break  down  the 

■^  home.matket,^  and. you  are  without  resource.    Destroy  all  other 

interests  in  the  country,  fbr  the  imaginary  purpose  of  advsincing 

the  cotton  planting  interest,' and  you  inflict  a  positive  injuryj    ' 

'^   without  the  smajlest  practical  benefit  to  the  cotton  planter.    ^ 
Could  Charleston;  or  toe  wjiole  south,  when  afl  other  n\arkets 
are  prostrated^  or  shut  against  the  reception  of  the  surplus  of  our 
farmers,  rfeoeive  tbat  surplus?    Would  tiaey  buy  more,  than 'they . 

•  might  want  for  their  own  consumption?    Could  they  find  inar- 

•  ketn  which  other,  parts  of  the  Upion  could  not?    Would  ^ntie^. 

.    mea  farce  the  freemen  of  all  north  of  James  riyier,  ezist  6nd  ' 

west,  like  the  miserable  slave,  on  the  Sabbatii  day,  to  repair  to 

Charleston,  with  a  turkey  under  his  amoo,  or  a  pack  upon  his 

.  back,'and  beg,  the  clerk  of  some  English  or  Scotch  nietchant, 

' .  Hving  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or  rolling  in  his  splendid  coach  in 

the  streets,  to  exchang0  his  ^^truck'^  for  a  bit  or  flannel  to  cover 

.  hk4iaked  wife  and  children!    Noi  I  am  sure  that  I  do  no  mora 

\    '  than  justice  to  theu*  hearts,  ^en  I  believe  thatihey  would  i^jed, 

.  V  what  I  beiiete  to  be  the  inqvitaole  eflTects  of  their  policy. 
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5i,  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  south  ccumot, 
from  phTsical,  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufacturing 
«rts.  I  deny  th6  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I  deny 
the  fact  of  inability,  and,  if  it  existed,  1  deny  the  conclusion  that 
we  must,  therefore,  break  down  our  manufactures,  and  nourish 
chose  of  foreign  countries.  The  south  possesses,  in  an  extraoi^ 
dinary  degree,  two  of  the  most  important  elements  of  manufac- 
turing industry — water  power  and  labor.  The  former  gives  to 
our  whole  country  a  most  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain. 
But  a  single,  experiment,  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  in  which  a  faithless  slave  put  the  torch  to  a  manufac- 
turing establishment,  has  discouraged  similar  enterprizes.  We 
have,  in  Kentucky,  the  same  description  of  population,  and  we 
employ  them,  and  almost  exclusively  employ  them,  in  many  of 
our  hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of  mme,  one  of  our  most 
opulent  and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one,  two,  if  not  three, 
manufactories  burnt  by  incendiaries ;  but  he  persevered,  and  his 
perseverance  has  been  rewarded  with  weallL  We  found  that 
it  was  less  expensive  to  keep  nighl  watches,  than  to  pay  premi- 
ums for  insurance,  and  we  employed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  tnat  the  south  cannot  manufac- 
ture; must  those  parts  of  the  Union  which  can,  be  therefore  pre- 
vented?  Must  we  support  those  of  foreign  countries?  I  am 
sure  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic 
nature  of  South  Carolina,  if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or 
repined  at  the  success  of  other  portions  of  the  Union  in  branches 
of  industry  to  which  she  might  happen  not  to  be  adapted. — 
Throughout  her  whole  career  she  haw  been  Liberal^  national, 
high  minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  system  have  been  reminded  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Gren.  Smith)  that 
they  are  the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise 
their  power  in  moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample 
upon  the  feelings,  or  violate  the  just  rights  of  the  minority. 
They  ought  never  to  triumph  over  the  fsdlen,  nor  to  make  any 
but  a  temperate  and  equitable  use  of  their  power.  But  these 
counsels  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. He,  too,  is  a  member  of  a  majority — a  political  maioril^. 
And  how  has  the  administration  of  that  majority  exercised  their 
power  in  this  country  ?  Recall  to  your  recollection  the  fourth  of 
March,  1829,  when  the  lank,  lean  famished  forms,  from  fen  and 
forest,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered  together  im 
the  halls  of  patronage ;  or  stealing,  by  evening's  twihght,  into 
ihe  apartments  of  the  president's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghast- 
ly faces,  and  in 'sepulchral  tones:  "Give  us  bread!  Give  us 
treasury  pap !  Give  us  our  reward !"  England's  bard  was'mis- 
taken ;  ghosts  will  sometimes  come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to 
the  fanmies  who  were  driven  from  the  employments  on  whieh 
lliey  were  dependent  for  subsistence}  in  conseqaence  of  their  cx- 
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^rcke  of  the  dearest  right  of  freemen.  Qo  to  nro&eriL  whilsl 
hugging  to  their  bosoms  their  starving  children.  Go  to  fathers, 
who,  a(to  being  disqualified  by  long  public  service,  for  any  o^ier 
business,  were  stripped  of  their  humble  places,  and  then  sought, 
by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped  of  all  that  wasleft 
them — their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy  was  shown  to 
them !  As  for  myself,  born  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution,  the 
first  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia,  having 
been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected  justice^ 
nor  desired  mercy  at  their  hands ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and  defy 
Ae  oppression  of  power. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I  think,  unneces^ 
sarily  been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge 
brought  against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the 
growth  of  aristocracy.  If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer 
supporting  foreign  accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  descnption 
of  mdustry,  rather  than  in  their  own  country  1  But  is  it  correct  ? 
The  joint  stock  companies  of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them, 
are  nothing  more  than  associations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by 
means  of  which  the  small  earnings  of  many  are  brought  into  a 
common  stock,  and  the  associates,  obtaining  corporate  privi^ 
leges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute,  under  one  superintending  head, 
their  business  to  better  advantage.  Nothing  can  be  more  essen- 
tially democratic  or  better  devised  to  counterpoise  the  influence 
of  individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every  manufactory 
known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  self-made  men, 
who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth  tney  possess  by  patient  and 
diligent  labor.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and,  but  in  defence, 
would  not  be  made  by  me.  But  is  there  more  tendency  to  aris- 
tocracy, in  a  manufactory,  supporting  hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in 
a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  less  numerous  slaves,  sustaining 
perhaps  only  two  white  families — that  of  the  master  and  the 
overseer? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  two  gen- 
eral propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  w  debate.  The 
first  IS  that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  system,  the  ob- 
jects which  it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer 
at  cheaper  prices  than  they  commemded  prior  to  its  introduc- 
tion, or  than  they  would  command  if  it  did  not  exist  If  that  be 
true,  oYTght  not  the  country  to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the 
mtem,  unless  the  second  proposition,  which  I  mean  preseody 
also  to  consider,  is  unfounded?  And  that  is,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  system  is  to  sustain,  and  that  it  has  upheld,  the  prices  el 
all  our  agricultural  and  other  produce,  includmg  cotton. 

And  is  the  fkct  not  indisputable,  tha^  all  essential  objects  ai 
eonsumption,  affected  by  the  tanSj  are  cheaper  and  better,  since 
Uie  act  of  1824,  than  taey  were  for  semral  years  prior  to  thai 
law?  I  appeal,  for  its  truth,  ta  eomtnon  obscnration  and  to  afl 
ptmctical  men.  I  appeal  to  the  farmer  of  &e  country,  whether 
ne  does  not  purchase  on  better  terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar, 
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totton  goodfl,  and  woolieBs,  fof  his  laboring  people  ?  And  I  aric 
the  cotton  planter  if  he  has  not  been  better  and  more  cheaply 
supplied  with  his  cotton  bagging  ?  In  regard  to  this  latter  ar- 
dcie,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  I  complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty,  the  Ken- 
tucky manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the  Scotch.  The 
Kentackian  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  a  cheaper  article^ 
and  at  a  more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was  the  frauds, 
the  violations  of  law,  of  which  I  did  complain;  not  smuggling,  in 
the  common  sense  of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold, 
daring,  and  enterprising  in  it,  but  mean,  barefaced  cheatmg  by 
fraudulent  invoices  and  false  denomination. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  af 
upon  impregnable  ground.  Gentlemen  may  tax  their  inffenuity 
and  produce  a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the 
fkct  itself  will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into  some  par- 
ticulars. The  total  consumption  of  bar  iron,  in  the  United 
States,  is  supposed  to  be  about  146,000  tons,  of  which,  112,866 
tons  are  made  within  the  country,  and  the  residue  imported. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  is  estimated 
at  29,254,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  subsisted  by  it,  at 
146,273.  The  measure  of  protection  extended  to  this  necessary 
article,  was  never  fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1828 ;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The  annual  iii- 
erease  ot^  quantity,  since  that  period,  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar  iron  in  the 
northern  cities,  was,  in  1828,  $105  per  ton,  in  1829,  $100,  in  1830, 
$90,  and  in  1831,  from  $85  to  $75 — constantly  diminishing.  We 
import  very  little  English  iron,  and  tliat  which  we  do,  is  very 
inferior,  and  only  adapted  to  a  few  purposes.  In  instituting 
a  comparison  between  that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron, 
subjects  entirely  different  are  compared.  They  are  made  l^ 
different  processes.  The  English  cannot  make  iron  of  equal 
quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than  we  do.  They' have  three 
classes,  best-best,  and,  best,  and  ^ordinary.  It  is  the  latter  which 
is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount  imported,  there  is  only  about 
4,000  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty;  the  residue 
paying  only  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per  cent.,  estimated  on  the 
pi*ices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to  eighty  per 
cent.,  whilst  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty-five.  This  tact  is 
ko  well  known,  that  I  have  heard  of  recent  exportatioris  of  iron 
ore  to  England. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material, 
ought  to  be  admitted  free,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the 
hianufacturers  themselves.  But  1  take  this  to  be  the  true  prin- 
ciple, that,  if  our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime 
necessity,  and  with  reasonaole  protection,  can  produce  it  in 
sufficient  quantity  tb  supply  our  wants,  that  raw  material  ought 
to  be  prtrtected;  although  it  may  be  proper  to  protect  the  afticl* 
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ako  out  of  which  it  is  manufactured.  The  tailor  will  aak  pFotee* 
tion  for  himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the  grower  of  wool  and 
the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  The  cotton  planter  enjoys 
protection  for  the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship-builder  will  ask  pro- 
tection for  navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  to  the  essen* 
tial  articles  which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each, 
in  his  proper  vocation,  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  de- 
nied to  all  other  interests  which  are  supposed  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  his.  Now  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate 
himself  above  these  petty  conflicts  j  calmly  to  survey  all  the  va- 
rious interests,  and  deliberately  to  proportion  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  eawsh,  according  to  its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants 
of  society.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree  of  protection 
which  has  been  afforded  to  the  various  workers  in  iron,  there 
may  be  some  error  committed,  although  I  have  lately  read  an 
t  argument  of  much  ability,  proving  that  no  injustice  has  really 
been  done  to  them.    If  there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
senate,  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  success  of  our  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  cottons  is  generadly  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries, 
in  foreign  markets,  and  maintain  a  successful  competition  with 
them.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this 
article,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  Asia.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  lately  communicated  to  me,  that  the  same  individual 
who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
cotton  cloth  from  Asia,  wr  American  consumption,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia, 
for  Asiatic  consumption !  And  mjr  honorable  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, now  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee),  informed  me  that,  on 
his  departure  from  no  me,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave, 
one  was  for  the  exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Sumatrsi,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta !  J  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived 
from  the  most  authentic  source,  showing  that  the  identical  de- 
scription of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold,  in  1817,  at  twenty-nine  cents 
per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819,  at  twenty-one  cents,  in  1821,  at  nine- 
teen and  a  half  cents,  in  1823,  at  seventeen  cents,  in  1825,  at 
fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827,  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829  at 
nine  cents,  in  1830,  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  1831,  at  from 
ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the  wonderful  effect  of  protec- 
tion, competition,  and  improvement  in  skill,  combined  !  The 
year  1829  was  one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch  of  industry, 
probably  owing  to  the  principle  of  competition  being  pushed  too 
far ;  hence  we  observe  a  small  rise  in  the  article  of  the  next  two 
years.  The  introduction  of  calico  printing  into  the  United 
States,  consitutes  an  important  era  in  our  manufacturing  indus- 
try. It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and  has  since  made 
such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole  quantity  now  aimu- 
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aHy  printed  is  but  little  short  of  forty  millions  of  yards— about 
two-tnirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a  beautiful  mamifao- 
ture,  combinin^reat  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  discoveries 
in  chemistry.  The  engraved  cylinders  fOr  making  the.  impres-  - 
-sion  require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  tht  - 
fine  arts  of  design  and  engraving.  Are  the  fine  graceful  forms  of 
bur.fair  countrywomen  less  lovely  when  enveloped  in  the  chintses 
and  calicoes  produced  by  native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in 
the  tinsel  of  foreign  drapery.  7 

Gentlemen  are,  no  doubt,  surprised  at  these  facts.  They  should 
not  imderrate  the  energies,  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill;  of  bur 
fellow-citizens.  I  baVe  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  competent 
to  accomplish  whatever  can  be  efi*ected  by  any  other  people,  H  ' 
encouraged  and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment Will  gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I  am  auSioi*-  " 
ised  now  to  state,  that  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  manufac- 
ture one-half  tiie  quantity  of  cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  ii|  • 
1816 !  We  possess  three  great  adKantages:  1st  The  raw  ni^- 
'  terial.  2d.  Water  poweV  instead  of  that  of  steam,  generally  used 
in  England.  And  3d.  The  cheaper  labor  of  females.  In  Eng- 
land, males  spin  with  the  mule  and  weave ;  in  this  country  wO' 
men  and  girls  spin  with  the  throstle  and  superintend  the  power 
loom.  And-  can  there  be  any  employment  more  appropriate? 
Who  has  not  b^en  delighted  "with  contemplating  the  clock-work 
regularity  of  a  large  cotton  manufactory?  I  have  often  visited 
them,  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places,  wsd  always  with  increased' 
admiration.'  The  women,  separated  from  the  other  sex,  work  in 
apartments,  lar^e,  airy,  well  warmed,  and  spacious.  Neatly 
dressed,  with  ruddy  complexions,  and  happy  countenances,  they 
watch  tiie  work  before  them,  mend  the  broken  threads,  and  re- 
place the  exhausted  balls  or  broaches.  At  stated  houVs  they  are 
called  to  their  meals,  and  go  and  return  wjth  light  and  cheerful 
step. .  At  night  they  separate,  and  repair  to  their  respective  liou- 
•6s,  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  guardian  or  friend.  "  Six  days 
shalt  Uiiou  labor  and  do  all  that  tliqu  hast  to  do,  but  the  seventl\ 
dav  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  Accordingly,  we  bc*^ 
hfiid  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assei)Qbled  together  in  His  tem- 
ples, and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with,  pious  countenances,  . 
oflfering  th^r  prayers  to  Heaven  for  all  its  blessings,  of  whjch  it 
is  not  3ie  least  that  a  system  of  poHcy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence. Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  employment  a 
vast  amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without  .them,  would  be  lost 
to  the  country.  >' 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  observation  and  \ 
eacperience  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  great  reduction  of   ^ 
price  which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  th« 
tkriS  of  1824.    It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  imposed  for  me  particular  benefit  of 
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the  fanning  interest.    Btit,  without  going  into  particular  delaSa^ 

^I  shall  limit  myseli'  to  inviting  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a  sin- 
gle arliclc  of  general  and  necessaty  use.    The  protection  givei^ 

,  to  flannels  in  1S2S  was  fully  adequate.  It  has  enabled  the  Ame- 
rican manufacturer  to' obtain  complete  possession  of  the  Ameri- 
can market;  and  now,  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I, have  before  me 
a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable  mercantile  house,  showing  ^ 
the  price  of  four  descriptions  of  flannel,  during  si^c  years.  The 
average  price^  of  them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  and  three-quar- 
ter cents;  in,  1827,  thirty-eight;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the  tariff,) 
forty-six ;  it>  1829,  tliirty-six ;  in  1830,.  (notwithstanding  tlie  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  the  wool,)  thirty-two ;  and  in  1831,  ^rty- 
two  ami.  one-quarter.  These  facts  require  no  comments.  I  have 
be^fore  me  another  staicment  of  a^  practical  and  respectable  man, 

'  well  versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture  in  America  and  England, 
demonstrating  that  the  cost  of  manufact^rc  is  precisely  the  same 
'  in  both  (jountries;  and  that,, although  a  yard  of  flannel  which 
would  sell  in  England  at  15  4cents,  would  command  here  twenty* 
two,  the  differencepf  seven  cents  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  duties  in  the  two'-countfies;  which  are  pa^id  on  tlie  six  ounces 
of  wool  -contained  in  a'yard  of  flannel.  • 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duty 
of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  Iburt^oh  cfints  per 
pound.  The  same  article,  during  ten  yeare^  from  1820  to  1830, 
with  a  duty  of  three  cents,  hasr  averaged  only  eight  cents  per 
pound.  Nails,  with  a  d^ly  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at 
six  cCntsf.  Window  gkiss.  eight  by  ten,  prior  Jto  the  tariff  of  1824, 
Sold  at  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells 
lor  thtee  dollars  sevenly-five  cents. 

The  gentleman  from  Soutli,  Carolina,  sensible  of*  the  incontes* 
tible  jact  of  the  V6ry  great^reduction  in  the  prices  of  llie  neces- 
saries of  life,  protected  by  the  American  system,  has  felt  the  full 

'force  of  it,  and  has  presentee^  various  explanations  of  the  causes 
to  which  lie  ascribes  it  The  first  is  the  diminished  production, 
of  the  precious  metals,  in  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of 

'  the  countries  iix  which  they  are  extracted,  and  the  consequent  ' 
increase  of  their  value  relative  to  that  of  the  commodities  for 
which  they  are  exchanged.--  But,  iftliis  be  the  true  cause  of  the 
reduction  of  price,  its  operation  ought  to  have  been  general,  on 
all  objects,  and  of  course  upon  cotton  among  the  rest.  And,  Jn 
point  of  fact,  the  diminished  price  of  that  staple  is  not  greater 
than  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  other  staples  of  our  agricul- 
ture.   Flour,  which  commanded,  some-  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve 

\  dollars  per  barrel,  is  now  sold  for  five.  The  fall  of  tobacco  has 
,  been  still  more.  The  kite  foot  of  Maryland,  which  sold  at  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred,  now  produces  only  four  or 
five.  That  of  Virginia  has  sustained  an  equal  decline.  Bee^ 
pork,  every  article,  almost,  produced  by  the  farmer,  has  decreas- 
.  ed  in  value.    Ought  not  Soiith  Caroling,  then  to  submit  quietly 

.  fo  a  state  of  things,  which  is  general,  and  proceeds  from  an  uo- 
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epAtrolable  cftntft  ?  Ought  she  to  ascHbe  to  the  ^^  aceuraed"  ta- 
riff whsrt  resQltff  from  the  calamities  of  civil  and  foreign  war,Ta- 
ging  in  many  cottntries  ? 

But,  fiir,  I  do  not  silbscribe  to  this  doctnne  implicilly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  prpcious  metals,  if 
that  be  the  fabt,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices :  Fof 
I  'think  that  the  augmentation  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  by  ' 
means  of  banks,  public  stocks  and  other  facilities  arising  out  ol* 
Exchange  and  credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency,  in 
the  amount  of  tiie  precious  metals. 

-  It  is  further  ur^ea  that  the  restoration  ofpeace  in  Europe,  a^ 
tor  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  iacreas-. 
ing  the  aggregate  amount  of  efiSective  labor,  had'  a  tendency  to 
lower  prices ;  and  undoubtedly  such  ought  to  have  been  its  natu- 
ral tendency.  The  same  cause,  however,  must  also  have  opera- 
ted to  reduce  the  price  qf  our  agrieuftural  produce,  lor  which 
there  was  no  longer  the  same  demand  in.i>eace  as  in  war— and  • 
it  did  so  operate.  ,  But  its  influence  on  the  price  of  manufactured 
articles,  between'  the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  1815,  and  the 
adoption  .of  our  tariff  in  1824,  was  less  sensibly  felt,  because^ 

>  perhaps,  a  much  larger  portipn  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the  dis- 
bandment  of  armies,  was  absorbed  by  manufactures  than  by  ag- 
riculture. It  is  alsp  contended  that  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  labor  saving  machinery  liave  tended  to  lessen  the  prices 
of  manufactured  ^  objects  of  consumpti|n ;  and  undoubtedly  this 
cause  has  had  some  efiect.  Ought  not  America  to  contribute  her 

*  quota  of  this  cause,  and  »has  she  not,  by  her  skill  and  extraordi- 
nary adaptation  to  the  arts,  in  truth,  largely  contributed  to  it? 
»  This  brings  me  tq  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  lia^e  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
manufactured  articles — and  that  is,  competition*  By  competi- 
tion, the  total  amountof  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase 
of  the  supply,  a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  tlysi  enables 
the  consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  ,  Of  £dl  human  powers  ope^ 
rating  oh  the  affairs  of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of' 
competition. .'  It  is  action  and  re-action.  It  operates  between  in- 
dividuals in  the  same  nation,  and  between  different  nations.  It 
resembles  the  fneeting  of  the  mountain  torrent,  groovingj  by  its 
pfecipitous  motion,  its  own  channel,  end  ocean's  tide.  Unop- 
posed, it  sweeps  every  things  before  it ;  but,  counterpoised,  th^ 
watefs  become  calm,  safe  and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments 
of  a  circle  or  an  aron ;  taken  separately,  each  is  nothing ;  but,  in 
their  con^binatioiL  they  produce  efficiency,  symmetVy,  and  pei- 
feetion.  By  the  Ameriecm  system  this  ,vast  power  has  been  ex- 
cited in  Atnerica,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  co-operation  > 
or  collision  with  European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itseU) ' 
and  with  America;  and  America  acts  within  itsehjand  with  Eu- 
rope,   yhe  consequence  is,  the  rediiction  of  prices  in  both  hem- 

,  ie]^re«.    Nor  10  it  fair  to  argues  from  the  reduction  of  prices  ia 
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Rurope,  to  her  own  presumed  skill  and.  labor,  exclasively;  We 
affect  hci'  prices,  and  she  afreets  ours.  This  must  always  be  the 
t  cose,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there  is  not 
a. total  non-intercourse ;  and  if  our  industry,  by  diminishing  ihe 
demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce  a  diminution  in  the  price 
,  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe  that  reduc- 
tion to  her  mgenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  tathe  credit  of  oulr 
own  skill  and  excUea  industry.  ,       , 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce 
it  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a.  respectable  merchant, 
well  known  to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  op- 
eration of  tha  tariff  of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,, 
some  of  which  he  had  imported,  and  that,  his  purchases  having 
been  made  in  England,  before  the  passage  of  that  tariff  wa» 
known,  it  produced  such  an  effect  upon  the  English  market,  that 
the  articles  could  not  be  re-sold  without  loss,  he  adds:  "for  it  re- 
'  ally  appears  that,  when  additional  duties  aVe  laid  upon  an  arti- 
cle, it  then  becomes  lower  instead  of  higher.^^    This  would  not 
.  probably  happen,  where  the  supply  of  the  foreign  article  did  not 
.  exceed  the  home  demand,  unless,  upon  the  supposition  of  theS  in- 
creased duty  having  excited  or  stimulated  the  i^easure  of  the  . 
home  production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand. 
Whatever  affect  either,  affects  the  price.  Ij  the  supply  is  in- 
creased, the  demand  rei«aining  the  same,  the  price  declines ;  if 
the  demand  is  increased,  the  supply  remaining  the  sime,  the 
price  advances ;  if  both  supply  and  demand  are  undiminished, 
the  price' is  stationary,  and  the  price  is  influenced  exactly  in  pro-  . 
portion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  to  the  demand  or  supply.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  an  existing  or  new  duty 
necessarily  becomes  a  component  element,  to  its  exact  amount, 
of  price.  If  the  proportions  of  demand  and  supply  are  varied  by 
the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  the  supply,  pr  diminishing  the  de- 
*roand)  or  vice  versa,  price  is  affecited,  to  the  extent  of  that  varia- 
tion. But  the  duty  never  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  price, 
except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and  the  supply  remain, 
after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  beibre,  or  tbe 
demarid  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  wbether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites 
production  at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  which  had  been  previously  imported,  the  price 
will  fall.  This  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  stated  py  a 
senator  from  Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as  a  duty  upon  a 
pound  of  lead^by  the  act  of  1828.  The  price  at  Galena,  and  the 
*  other  lead  mines,  afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  .tbe  duty  diid  not,  in  ttkia  case,  en- 
ter into  the  pricp :  for  it  was  twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What 
prodaeed  the  fa^?    It  was  stimulated  production  at  home,  ezci. 
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ted  by  the  temptation  of  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home 
market  This  state  of  things  could  not  last  Men  would  not 
continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  some  abandoned  the  business, 
or  the  total  quantity  produced  was  diminished,  and  living  prices 
have  been  the  consequence.  But,  break  down  the  domestic  sup- 
ply, place  us  again  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  foreign  source^ 
and  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  ultimately  have  to  supdy 
ourselves  at  dearer  rates  ?  It  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  foreiga 
market  with  the  depression  of  prices  produced  there  by  the  in- 
fluence of  our  competition.  Let  the  competition  be  withdrawn, 
and  their  prices  would  instantly  rise.  On  this  subject,  great  mis- 
takes are  committed.  I  have  seen  some  most  erroneous  reason- 
ing in  a  late  report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  free  trade  convention,  in 
regard  to  the  article  of  sugar.  He  calculates  the  total  amount 
of  brown  sugar  produced  in  the  world,  and  then  states  that  what 
is  made  in  Louisiana  is  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  that  total.  Although  his  data  may  be  questioned,  let  us  as- 
sume their  truth,  and  what  might  be  the  result  ?  Price  being 
determined  by  the  proportions  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  will 
fell.  And  the  fall  is  not  always  regulated  by  the  amount  of  thai  ^ 
excess.  If  the  market  at  a  given  price,  required  five  or  fifty  mil- 
lions of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few  hundred 
might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  diffuse  itself  through- 
out the  whole  mass.  Add,  therefore,  the  eighty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  of  Louisiana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  material  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article,  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  would  take  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substitu- 
ting foreign  sugar,  in  the  nome  market,  to  the  amount  of  its  an- 
nual produce,  would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into 
other  markets,  which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily 
decline,  and  this  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  for- 
eign sugar  into  competition,  in  the  United  States,  with  Louisiana 
sugar,  the  price  of  which  would  also  be  brought  doWn.  The  fact 
has  been  in  exact  conformity  with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us 
suppose  the  Louisiana  sugar  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
general  consumption — what  then  would  happen  ?  A  new  de- 
mand would  be  created  in  America  for  foreign  sugar  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  made  in 
Louisiana ;  a  less  amount,  by  that  quantity,  would  be  sent  to  the 
European  markets,  and  the  price  would  consequently  every 
where  rise.  It  is  not,  therefore,  those  who,  by  keeping  on  duties, 
keep  down  prices,  that  tax  the  people,  but  those  who,  by  repeal- 
ing duties,  would  raise  prices,  that  really  impose  burthens  upon 
the  people. 

But  It  is  argued  that,  if,  by  the  skill,  experience,  and  perfec- 
tion which  we  have  acquired,  in  certain  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, they  can  be  made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and 
enter  fairly  into  competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  tli% 
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duties  as  to  those  articles  1  And  whf  should  we  1  AssamiBg- 
the  truth  of  the  supposition  the  foreign  article  would  not  be  io- 
troduced  in  the  regular  course  o^  trade,  but  would  remain  ex- 
cluded by  the  possession  of  the  home  market,  which  the  domes- 
tic article  had  obtained.  The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  no 
legitimate  effect  But  might  not  the  toreign  article  be  imported 
in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our  markets,  break  down  our  establish- 
ments, and  ultimately,  to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopohze  the 
supply  of  our  consumption  ?  America  is  the  greatest  foreign 
market  for  European  manufactures.  It  is  that  to  which  Euro- 
pean attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great  house  becomes 
bankrupt  there,  its  store  houses  are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are 
shippea  to  America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions,  and 
our  custom-house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  in 
the  sale  of  them.  Combinations  among  manufacturers  might 
take  place,  or  even  the  operations  of  foreign  governments  might 
be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  our  establishments.  A  repeal, 
therefore  of  one  protecting  duty,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these 
causes,  would  be  followed  by  flooding  the  country  with  the 
foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market,  reducing  the  price,  and 
a  complete  prostration  of  our  manufactories;  after  which  the 
foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the 
increased  prices  which  he  would  be  enabled  to  command  by  his 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption.  What  American 
citizen,  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vacillating 
policy,  would  be  again  tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence 
m  the  public  faith,  and  adventure  once  more  in  this  branfch  of 
industry? 

Gtentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
community  no  peace ;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  American  system.  From  the  year 
1820,  if  not  from  1816,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  hd.d  in 
a  condition  of  constant  alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more 
prcjudical  to  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and 
varying  policy.  Although  every  appeal  to  the  national  legisla- 
ture has  been  responded  to  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and 
sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  measures  of  pro- 
tection have  only  been  carried  by  such  small  majorities,  eus  to 
excite  hopes,  on  the  one  hand  and  fears  on  the  other.  Let  the 
country  breathe,  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let  its  ener- 
gies be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tranquillity,  and,  my  word  for 
It,  the  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  wiH 
be  greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented,  astonishing  as 
our  progress  has  been.  Although  some  branches  of  oar  main 
ufactures  mighty  and,  in  foreign  markets,  now  do,  fearlessly  con- 
tend with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  there  are  many  others,  yet  it 
their  infancy,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  which  encompass 
them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole  system,  and  recollect  thM 
time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great  movements  of  a  nation,  is 
very  different  from  the  short  period  which  is  allotted  for  the  du- 
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ration  of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  "No  ^eat  interest 
of  any  country  ever  yet  ffrew  up  in  a  day ;  no  new  oranch  of  in- 
dustry can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established,  but  in  a 
long  course  of  years ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  ma- 
tured by  slow  degrees :  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is 
of  small  value,  and  is  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the 
order  of  Providence,  that  powers  gradually  develoi)ed,  shall 
alone  attain  permanency  and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with 
our  national  institutions  and  national  character  itself." 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespass- 
ed upon  the  senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity 
and  the  destiny  of  the  Union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make, 
for  the  friendly  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
the  senate,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting 
gratitude,  i^  to  proceed,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  Ihe 
conclusion,  of  a  discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the 
senate  than  exhausting  to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  re- 
maining of  tlie  two  proposititions  which  I  have  already  an- 
nounced.   That  is : 

2dly.  That  under  the  operation  of  the  American  system,  the 
products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they 
would  do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by 
the  augmentation  of  wealth  produced  by  manufacturing  indns- 
iry,  which  enlarges  our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic 
and  foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home  market  is 
among  the  established  maxims  which  are  universally  recognised 
by  all  writers  and  all  men.  However  some  may  differ  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  foreign  and  the  home  market  none  deny 
to  the  latter  great  value  and  high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to 
us ;  beyond  the  control  of  foreign  legislation ;  and  undisturbed 
by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  inter-national  intercourse  is 
more  or  less  exposed.  The  most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  ben* 
efit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory,  or  of  a 
market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a  navigable  stream,  which 
connects  their  farms  with  some  great  c£^ital.  If  the  pursuits  of 
all  men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  particular  produce  of 
their  industry,  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want 
of  other  necessary  articles  of  human  subsistence.  The  uniformi* 
ty  of  the  general  occupation  would  preclude  all  exchanges,  all 
commerce.  It  is  only  in  the  diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the 
members  of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be  found  for  those 
salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to  the  general  prosperity. 
And  the  greater  that  diversity  the  more  extensive  and  the  more 
animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign  markets 
were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural 
Droduce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the  interior, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean^  large  portions  of  it  could  never 
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ptofitobly  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field 
of  theory,  clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of 
the  system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple 
of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circumstance  that  excites  our 
Burprise  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually 
increased.  Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the 
cultivation  of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable !  If 
the  business  were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually 
engaged  in  it?  The  quantity  in  1816  was  eighty-one  milliona 
of  pounds;  in  1826  two  hundred  and  four  millions;  and  in  1830, 
near  three  hundred  millions !  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise 
is,  that  it  has  been  able  to  sustain  even  its  present  price  with 
fluch  an  enormous  augmentation  of  quantity.  It  covila  not  have 
been  done  but  for  the  combined  operatipn  of  three  causes,  by 
which  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  greatly  extend- 
ed, in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices :  1st  competition ; 
2d,  the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  3(3 ly,  the 
low  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of  1819.  amounting  to 
eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars ;  the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions,  (almost  double  that  of 
1819,)  produced  a  less  sum  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  crop  of  1824,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  produced  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established  law  of  price, 
•upply,  and  demand,  ought  not  the  fact  of  this  great  incresise  or 
the  supply,  to  account,  satisfactorily,  for  the  alledged  low  price 
of  cotton  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  look  beyond  that  single  fact  to  the 
tariff— to  the  diminished  price  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  pre- 
cious metals,  or  to  any  other  cause,  for  the  solution  ?  This  sub- 
ject is  well  understood  in  the  south,  and  although  I  cannot  ap- 
prove the  practice  which  has  been  introduced  of  quoting  authori- 
ty, and  still  less  the  authority  of  newspapers,  for  favorite  theories, 
I  must  ask  permission  of  the  senate  to  read  an  article  from  a 
southern  newspaper.  [Here  General  Hayne  requested  Mr.  Clay 
to  give  the  name  of  the  authority,  that  it  might  appear  whether 
it  was  not  some  other  than  a  southern  paper  expressing  southern 
•entiments.  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  it  was  from  the  Charleston 
City  Gazette,  one,  he  believed,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respec- 
table prints  in  that  city,  although  he  was  not  sure  what  might  be 
its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  present  divides  the  peo- 
I)le  of  South  Carolina/]  The  article  comprises  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  low  price  ofcotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause — 
increased  production. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Ae  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has 
been  created  by  the  American  s)rstem,  were  to  cease,  and  that 
Ihe  200,000*  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs,  wer^ 

.,  <Mr.  CUjr  itated  that  he  aiswned  the  qmntitjr  which  wm  ceneimUy  computeii 
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throwivinto  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries— would  nojt 
the  effect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  furmer  and  great  reduction 
in  the  price  of  the  article?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  facta 
and  priiicigies  which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence  of  American 
manufactures  has  tended  to  increase  the  demand,  and  extend 
the  consun^tion  of  the  raw  material;  and  that,  but  for  this  in- 
creased demand,  the  price  of  the  article  would  have  fallen,  pos- 
sibly one-half  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  error  of  the  opposite 
argument  is,  in  assuming  one  thing,  which,  being  denied,  the^ 
whole  fails;  that  is,  it  assumes  that  Uie  whole  labor  of  the  United 
States  would  be  profitably  employed  without  manufactures, — 
Now.  the  truth  is,  that  the  system  excites  and  creates  labor,  and 
this  labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  communicates 
additional  ability  to  consume,  which  acts  on  all  the  objects  con- 
tributing to  human  comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  amount  of 
cotton  imported  into  the  two  ports  of  Boston  and  Providence 
alone  during  the  last  year,  (and  it  was  imported  exclusively  for 
the  home  manufacture,)  was  109,517  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  pro^ 
ductions,  we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  facts.  The  total  quan- 
tity of  flour  imported  into  Boston,  durmg  the  same  year,  waa 
284,504  barrels,  and  3,955  half  barrels;  of  which,  there  were 
from  Virginia,  Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  114,222  barrels;  of 
Indian  corn,  '681,131  bushels;  of  oats,  239,809  bushels;  of  rye, 
ubout  50,000  bushels;  and  of  shorts.  33,489  bushels.  Into  the 
port  of  Providence,  71,369  barrels  or  flour;  216,662  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  and  7,772  bushels  of  rye.  And  there  were  dis- 
charged at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  420,353  bushels  of  Indian 
corn;  20L878  bushels  of  wheat,  and  110,557  bushels  of  rye  and 
barley.  There  were  slaughtered  in  Boston,  during  the  same 
year,  1831,  (the  only  northern  city  from  which  I  have  obtained 
returns,)  33,922  beef  cattle;  15,400  stores;  84,453  sheep,  and 
26,871  swine.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  there  is  not  a  lesg 
quantity  of  southern  flour  consumed  at  the  north  than  800,000 
barrels — a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  oil  the 
foreign  markets  of  the  world  together. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming  country  of  the 
United  States — of  all  that  portion  which  lies  norm,  east  and  w«t 
of  James  river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina,  if  a 
home  market  did  not  exist  for  tins  unmense  amount  of  agricul- 
tural produce?    Without  that  market,  where  could  it  be  soldi 

tot  he  b.elieTed  it  much  greater,  and  aubeequent  infomaation  juatifiea  his  beliet  h 
appMra  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  committee  appointed  I17  the  New-York  Omr 

rlion,  that  partial  returns  show  a  cmsumption  a  upwards  of  SSOrfXX)  bales;  tha& 
couon  manufacture  employs  nearly  40^  females,  and  about  5,000  children :  thai 
the  total  dependents  on  it  are  131,489;  that  the  annual  wages  paid  are  #194^,723$ 
the  annual  Talus  of  its  producu  •33,306.078;  the  capiult44,914,984 ;  the  laambar 
o(  mills,  795;  of  spindles,  1,246,503;  and  of  cloth  made,  260,461,990  ymrdi.  ThiB 
•Utament  does  not  comprehend  the  western  manufactures. 
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In  foreign  markets?  If  their  restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  thdr 
capacity  would  not  enable  them  to  nurchase  and  consume  this 
▼ast  addition  to  their  present  supplies,  which  must  be  thrown 
in,  or  thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market  But  their  laws 
exclude  us  from  their  markets.  I  shall  content  myself  by  calling 
tiie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The  duties 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  bread  stuffs,  are  pro- 
hibitory, except  in  times  of  dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen 
shillings  sterlmg  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  On  manufactured  tobacco,  it  is  nine  shillings 
sterling  per  pound,  or  about  two  thousand  per  cent.  On  leaf 
tobacco  three  shillings  per  pound,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred 
per  cent;  On  lumber,  smd  some  other  articles,  they  are  from  400 
to  1,500  per  cent  more  than  on  similar  articles  miported  from 
British  colonies.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  the  duty  on  beef,  pork, 
hams  and  bacon  is  twelve  shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more 
than  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in 
the  western  States.  And  yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in 
whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate  so  that  we  may 
enable  ?ier  to  purchase  our  cotton !  Great  Britain,  that  thinks 
only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation!*  When  have  we  expe- 
rienced justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands?  When  did  she 
shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any  foreign 
power?  She  is  a  great,  opulent  and  powerful  nation;  but 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  supercilious — not  more  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is 
separated  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their 
welfare.  Gentlemen,  m  supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should 
successfully  compete  with  ner  in  manufactures,  do  injustice  to 
the  skill  and  enterprize  of  their  own  country.  Gallant,  as  Great 
Britain  undoubtedly  is,  we  have  gloriously  contended  with  her, 
man  to  man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to 
army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  destined  to  achieve  equal 
success  in  the  more  useful,  if  not  nobler  contest  for  superiority 
in  the  arts  of  civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles — the  hemp, 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other  items,  for  which  a  demand  is  created 
in  the  home  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  system ; 
but  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  Senate.  Where,  where 
should  we  find  a  market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist 
at  home?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  largest  portion 
of  our  peqple,  and  of  the  territory,  if  this  home  market  were 
annihilated?  How  could  they  be  supplied  with  objects  of  prims 
necessity?  What  would  not  be  the  certain  and  inevitable  decline 
in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the  home  market?  And 
allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that,  of  all  the  agricultural 
parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  benefitted  by  the  operation 
of  this  system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  border  th« 
Chesapeake  bay,  the  lower  parts  6f  North  Carolii^  Virginia, 
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and  the  two  shores  of  Maryland.    Their  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, and  proximity  to  the  north,  give  them  decided  advantages. 

But,  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — if  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles  were  really  higher,  under  the  American 
system,  than  without  it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low 
prices  were  themselves  relative — relative  to  the  ability  to  pay 
them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  \vith  the  lower  pri- 
ces of  European  fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If,  bythe  home  exchanges,  we 
can  be  supplied  with  necessary,  even  if  they  are  dearer  and 
worse,  articles  of  American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  ii 
better  than  not  to  he  supplied  at  all.  And  how  would  the  large 
portion  of  our  country  which  I  have  described  be  supplied,  but 
for  the  home  exchanges?  A  poor  pebple,  destitute  of  wealth  or 
of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to  purchase  foreign 
fabrics.  To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  tlieir  reach,  whether^ 
their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the^ 
matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth — her  excited  and 
protected  industry — is  enabled  to  bear  a  burthen  of  taxation 
which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations,  appears  enor- 
mous; but  which,  when  her  immense  riches  are  compared  to 
theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolit 
na  has  dravm  a.  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts,  bayi| 
rivers  and  harbors;  and  he  argues  that  tliese  proclaimed  the 
design  of  Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people. 
I  agree  witli  him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  would 
cherish  the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foo- 
ter both.  What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without 
cargoes?  By  penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and 
extracting  from  them  their  precious  treasures;  by  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  securing  a  home  market  for  its  rich  and  abundant 
products ;  by  employing  the  water  power  with  which  we  are 
blessed;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our  native  industry,  in 
all  its  forms ;  we  shall  but  nourish  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in  reference  only  to  a 
state  of  peace ;  but  a  season  of  war '  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
overlooked.  We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but 
who  can  tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth  t 
Have  we  forgotten,  so  soon,  the  privations  to  which,  not  merely 
our  brave  soldiers  and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the 
whole  community,  during  the  last  war,  for  tlie  want  of  absolute 
necessaries?  To  what  an  enormous  price  they  rose!  And  how 
inadequate  the  supply  >vas,  at  any  price !  The  statesman,  who 
justly  elevates  his  views,  will  look  behind,  as  well  as  forward, 
and  at  the  existing  state  of  things ;  and  he  will  graduate  the 
policy,  which  he  recommends,  to  all  the  probable  exigenciee 
which  may  arise  in  the  republic.  Taking  this  comprehensive 
range,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace, 
if  prices  were  higher  in  peace,  were  more  than  compensated  by 
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the  lower  prices  of  war,  during  which  supplies  of  all  essential 
articles  are  indispensable  to  its  vigorous,  enectual  and  glorious 
prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  with  the  hope 
that  my  humble  exertions  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful 
in  showing — 

1.  That  the  policy  which  we  have  been  considering  ought  to 
continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  American  system. 

2.  That  the  free  trade  system,  which  is  proposed  as  its  sub- 
stitute, ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  colonial' 
system. 

3.  That  the  American  system  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 

4.  That  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton, ^nd  of  all  our 
chief  productions  of  apiculture,  has  been  sustained  land  upheld, 
and  a  decline  averted  by  the  protective  system. 

5.  That,  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution  has 
been  more  than  compensated  in  the  additional  demand  created 
at  home. 

6.  That  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system,  by  creating  com- 
petition among  ourselves,  and  between  American  and  European 
industry,  reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce  prices 
of  manufactured  objects. 

7.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  Within  the  scope  of  the  policy 
of  protection  have  greatly  fallen  in  price. 

8.  That  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experi- 
enced, in  a  season  of  war,  when  the  foreign  supply  might  be 
cut  off,  they  would  be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

9.  And,  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  colonial 
system  for  the  American  system,  without  benefiting  any  section 
of  the  Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated 
by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manu- 
factures, general  impoverishment,  and  ultimate  ruin. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  a  delicate  subject,  which  I  approach  with  all  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  its  serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed, 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  whose  forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  was 
commendable,  as  his  argument,  throughout,  was  characterized 
by  an  ability  and  dignity  worthy  of  him,  and  of  the  Senate. 
The  gendeman  made  one  declaration,  which  might  possibly  be 
misinterpreted,  and  I  submit  to  him  whether  an  explanation  of  it 
be  not  proper.  The  declaration,  ks  reported  in  his  printed  speech, 
is,  "the  instinct  of  self  interest  might  have  taught  us  an  easier 
way  of  relieving  ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It  wanted  but 
the  will  to  have  supplied  ourselves  with  every  article  embraced 
in  the  protective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other  partici- 
pation on  our  part  than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them." — 
[Here  Gren.  Hayne  rose  and  remarked,  that  the  passages  which 
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immediately  preceded  and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  he 
thought,  plainly  indicated  his  meaning,  which  related  to  evasions 
of  the  system,  hy  illicit  introduction  of  goods,  which  they  were 
not  disposed  to  countenance  in  South  Carolina.]  I  am  happy  to 
hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from 
our  view  the  facts  that  there  is  a  great  excitement  in  South 
Carohna;  that  the  protective  system  is  openly  and  violently 
denoimced  in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  Legislature  itself 
has  declared  its  purpose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  measures-*- 
a  suspension  of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  Congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With  re- 
spect to  this  Union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  gene- 
rally proclaimed,  nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  whole  and  to  all  the  parts — necessary  to  those  parte,  in- 
deed, in  different  degrees,  but  vitally  necessary  to  eojch — and 
that  threats  to  disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  from  any  of  the 
parts,  would  be  quite  as  indiscreet  and  improper  as  would  be 
threats  from  the  residue  to  exclude  those  parts  from  the  pale  of 
its  benefits.  The  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  free  governments,  is,  that  the  majority  must  govern ;  from 
which  there  is  or  can  be  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That 
majority  ought  to  govern  wisely,  equitably,  moderately  and  con- 
stitutionally, but  govern  it  must,  subject  only  to  that  terrible 
appeal.  It  ever  one,  or  several  States,  being  a  minority,  can, 
by  menacing  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  succeed  in  forcmg  an 
abandonment  of  great  measures  deemed  essential  to  the  interests 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the  Union,  from  that  moment,  is 
practically  gone.  It  may  linger  on,  in  form  and  name,  out 
its  vital  spirit  has  fled  forever!  Entertaining  these  deliberate 
opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic  people  ofSouth  Carohna — 
the  land  of  Marion,  Sumpter  and  Pickene — of  Rutledge,  Lau- 
rens, the  Pinckneys  and  Lowndes — of  living  and  present  names, 
which  I  would  mention  if  they  were  not  living  or  present — 16 
pause,  solemnly  pause !  and  contemplate  the  frightful  precipice 
which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be  painful  and 
mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to  retreat  to  the 
Union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or  with  whose 
ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields  of  glory, 
imperishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  certain  and 
inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls, 
and  of  mansions,  once  the  seats  of  opulence  and  hospitality,  now 
abandoned  and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  South  Carolina ;  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  sto- 
ries of  its  chivalry,  and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  libe- 
rality. I  have  heard,  too,  of  the  struggles  for  power  between 
the  lower  and  upper  country.  The  same  causes  which  existed 
in  Virginia,  with  which  I  have  been  acquainted,  I  presume,  have 
had  their  influence  in  Carolina.  In  whose  hands  now  are  th# 
17* 
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once  proud  seats  of  Westovcr  Curl,  Maycox,  Shirley,*  and  oth» 
ers,  on  James  river,  and  in  lower  Virginia  ?  Under  Ihe  opera- 
tion of  laws,  abolishing  the  principle  of  primogeniture,  ancf  pro 
vidingthe  equitable  rule  of  an  equal  distribution  of  estates  among 
tliose  in  equal  degree  of  consanguinity,  tliey  have  passed  into 
other  and  stranger  hands.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  illustri- 
ous families  have  gone  to  the  far  west,  whilst  others,  lingering 
behind,  have  contrasted  their  present  condition  with  that  of  their 
venerated  ancestors.  They  nehold  themselves  excluded  from 
their  lathers'  houses,  now  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  once 
their  fathers'  overseers,  or  sinking  into  decay;  their  imaginations 
paint  ancient  renown,  the  fading  honors  of  tfieir  name,  glories 
gone  by ;  too  poor  to  live,  too  pro\id  ro  worx,  too  hi^h-minded  and 
honorable  to  resort  to  igno Me  mear.s  of  acquisition,  bravp.  da- 
ring, chivalrous,  If ^a/  can  be  tlie  cause  of  d:eif  precsert  uhhaj>py 
state  ?  The  *'  accursed''  tar'ft'  preseLts  itself  to  their  excited 
imaginations,  and  they  blin.Liy  ruoh  into  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
unfurling  the  banner  of  nullification,  would  place  a  state  upon  its 
sovereigiit}'^ ! 

The  danger  to  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  tlie  side  of  persist- 
ence in  the  American  system,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment 
If,  as  I  have  supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  north 
and  east  of  James  river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  including 
Louisiana,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  sys- 
tem, would  they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow  ?  Can  it  be  exn 
eected  that  two-thirds  if  not  tliree-fourths,  of  the  people  of  the 
nited  States  would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy,  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their  prosperity  ?  When, 
too,  tlie  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  metance  ol  a  single  interest, 
which  they  verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by  jt?  In  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be  incident  to  two  oppor 
site  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short-signt- 
ed  who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only  tlie  evils,  rea. 
or  imaginary,  which  belong  to  that  course  which  is  in  jiractical 
operation.  He  should  liH  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which  might  inevitably 
attend  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  course.  What  would  be 
the  condition  of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New-York,  those 
mammoth  members  of  our  confederacy,  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  their  industry  was  paralysed,  and  their  prosperity  blighted^ 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  British  colonial  system,  under  the  de- 
lusive name  of  free  trade  ?  They  are  now  tranquil  and  happy, 
and  contented,  conscious  of  their  welfare,  and  feeling  a  salutary 
and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of  home  manufactures  and 
home  industry  throughout  all  their  great  arteries.  But  let  that 
be  checked,  let  them  feel  tliat  a  tbreign  system  is  to  predominate, 
and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort  dried  up ;  lei 

♦  A»  to  Shirley,  Mr.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  made  in  the  warmth  of  debaM 
It  is  yet  the  abode  uf  lite  respectable  and  hospitable  descendants  of  its  former  opuUii' 
proprietor. 
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New-England  and  the  we^t,  and  the  middle  states,  all  feel  that 
they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  let  these  vast 
portions  of  our  country  despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and  then 
indeed,  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance  and  saJety  of  tlus 
Union ! 

And  need  I  remind  5rou,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
protecting  our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of^  it  to  the 
fate  of  foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading 
considerations  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
stitution ?  The  states,  respectively,  surrendered  to  the  general 
fovemment  the  whole  power  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods, 
'hey  stripped  themselves  of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  man- 
ufactures, by  the  most  efficacious?  means  of  encouragement— the 
imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign  fabrics.  Did  they  create  that 
great  trust?  Did  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  this  sdf- 
restriction,  that  the  power  should  remain  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ?  Mr.  Madison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  told  you  otherwise.  In  dis- . 
cussing  at  that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he  declared  that  a 
failure  to  exercise  this  power  would  "be  a  ^^ fraud  "  upon  the  nor- 
thern states,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and  western 
states. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  ex^ession  of  Mr.  Madison's 
opinion  Mr.  Clay  referred ;  and  Mr.  C.  replied,  his  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1789,  as  reported  in 
Lloyd's  Congressional  debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  sys- 
tem  has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
represent  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New-England,  and  that  she  is 
most  benefitted  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  Union  which 
has  been  most  steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in 
its  support,  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that  powerful  state 
attacked  ?  Why  pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New-Eng- 
land ?  New-England  came,  reluctantly,  into  tlie  policy.  In  18^, 
a  majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed  to  it  From  the  largest 
state  of  New-England  there  was  but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  That  enterprising  people  can  reaaily  accommodate 
their  industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  settled.  They  sup- 
posed this  was  fixed,  and  thev  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  gov- 
ernment And  the  progress  ofpublic  opinion  has  kept  pace  with 
the  developements  of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New- 
England,  at  least  in  this  house,  (with  the  exception  of  one  small, 
still  voice)  is  in  favor  of  the  system.  In  1824  all  Maryland  was 
against  it ;  now  the  majority  is  for  it  Then,  Louisiana^  with  one 
exception,  was  opposed  to  it ;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is 
in  favor  of  it  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  south. 
Virginia  will  be  the  next  convert ;  and,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
if  there  be  no  obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  mdus- 
triously  instilled,  the  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the 
majority  of  western  Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American 
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fiystem.  North  Carolina  will  follow  later,  but  not  lees  cer- 
tainlv.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  now  in  favor  of  the  system.  And, 
finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  the  won- 
der will  be,  that  they  ever  should  have  been  opposed. 

I  have  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  resolution  under  consideration.  With' 
respect  to  the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  offered,  as  he  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  it,  I 
shall  forbear,  for  the  present,  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contend- 
ed that  the  resolution  proposes  the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries, 
leaving  those  on  necessaries  t6  remain,  and  that  it  will,  therefore, 
relieve  the  rich,  without  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  poor.  And 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  carefully  selected,  for 
ludicrous  effect,  a  number  of  the  unprotected  articles,  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  oranges,  &c.  I  must  say,  that  this  exhibition  of  the 
gentleman  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  candor  which  he  has  gene- 
rally displayed ;  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  duties  upon 
these  articles  are  trifling,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  are  repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  foreign,  comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be 
deemed  luxuries.  The  senate  knows  that  the  unprotected  arti- 
cles which  yield  the  principal  part  of  the  revenue,  with  which 
this  measure  would  dispense,  are  coffee,  te£^  spices,  wines  and 
silks.  Of  all  these  articles,  wines  and  silks  alone  can  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  luxuries ;  and  as  to  wines,  we  have  already  rati- 
fied a  treaty,  not  yet  promulgated,  by, which  the  duties  on  them 
are  to  be  considerably  reduced.  If  the  universality  of  the  use  of 
objects  of  consumption  determines  their  classification,  coffee,  tea 
and  spices,  in  the  present  condition  of  civilized  society,  may  be 
considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they  were  luxuries,  why  should 
not  the  poor,  by  cheapening  their  prices,  if  that  can  be  effected, 
be  allowed  to  use  them  ?  Why  should  not  a  poor  man  be  allow- 
ed to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck,  occasionally  regale  him- 
self with  a  glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or  present  his  wife  or 
daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on  Sabbivth  or  gala  days? 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  do  not  misconstrue  the  feelings  of  the  gen- 
tleman's heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  moderately  indulging  themselves  in 
these  innocent  gratifications.  For  one,  I  am  deUghted  to  see  the 
condition  of  the  poor  attracting  the  consideration  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  tariff  It  is  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
especially  for  the  poor,  that  I  have  ever  supported  the  American 
Bystem.  It  affords  them  profitable  employment,  and  supplies  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  It  secures  to  them,  certainly, 
necessaries  of  life,  manufactured  at  home,  and  places  within  their 
reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasonable  share  of  foreign 
luxuries ;  whilst  the  system  of  gentlemen  promises  them  necessa- 
ries made  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond  their  pow- 
er, and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  possess  no 
means  to  purchase. 
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The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff, 
is,  that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  |)ower8  from 
purchasing  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not 
80  much,  it  is  true,  from  Great  Britain,  as  from  bther  powers,  but 
hot  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one 
nation ;  it  subjects  us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy 
of  that  nation,  and  exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous 
agents,  factors  and  merchants.  And  it  is  not  among  the  small- 
est recommendations  of  the  measure  before  the  senate,  that  its 
tendency  will  be  to  expand  our  commerce  with  France,  our  great 
revolutionary  ally — the  land  of  our  Lafayette.  There  is  much 
greater  probability  also,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  demand 
tor  cotton,  in  France,  than  in  Great  Britain.  France  engaged 
later  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  has  piade,  therefore,  less 
progress.  She  has,  moreover,  no  colonies  producing  the  article 
in  abundance,  whose  industry  she  might  be  tempted  to  encour- 
age. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (Gen.  Smith,^  by 
his  reply  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this 
resolution,  I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary 
that  I  should  take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honora- 
ble gentleman  stated  that  he  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to 
the  manufacturing  interest.  Never  was  thjere  a  more  groundless 
and  malicious  charge  preferred  against  a  calumniated  man. — 
Since  this  question  has  been  agitated  in  the  public  councils, 
although  I  have  often  heard  from  him  professions  of  attachment 
to  this  branch  of  industry,  I  have  never  known  any  member  a 
more  uniform,  determined  and  uncompromising  opponent  of 
them,  than  the  honorable  senator  has  invariablv  been.  And  if, 
hereafter,  the  calumny  should  be  repeated,  of  nis  friendship  to 
the  American  system,  I  shall  be  ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  my  testimony  to  his  innocence.  '  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  siipppsed  that  I  nad  advanced  the  idea  that  the 
pej^manent  revenue  of  this  country  should  be  fixed  at  eighteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Certainly  1  had  no  intention  to  announce 
such  an  opinion,  nor  do  my  expressions,  fairly  interpreted,  imply 
it.  I  stated,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that,  estimating  the  or- 
dinary revenue  of  the  country  at  twenty-five  millions,  and  the 
amount  of  the  duties  on  tlie  unprotected  articles  proposed  to  be 
repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven  millions,  the  latter  sum  taken 
f jTOm  the  former  would  leave  eighteen.  But  I  did  not  intimate 
anv  belief  that  the  revenue  of  tSe  country  ought,  for  the  future, 
to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other  precise  sum.  I  sta- 
led that,  after  having  effected  so  great  a  reduction,  we  might 
pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  deliberately  de- 
termine upon  other  measures  of  reduction,  some  of  which  I  indi- 
cated. And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  protective  system  in  full 
vigor  5  give  us  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  for  internal  im- 
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provementfl,  or  if  you  j^lease,  partly  for  that  object,  and  pardf 
for  the  removal  of  jLhe  tree  blacks,  with  their  own  consent,  from 
the  United  States ;  and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reduc^ 
lion  of  the  public  revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars. 

In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  secretary  of  the  treaisury  for 
paying  off  the  whole  of  the  remaining  public  debt,  by  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1833,  including  the  three  per  cent.,  and 
for  that  purpose,  selling  the  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  per  cent,  there  was  not  more 
than  about  four  millions  of  dollars  of  the  debt  due  and  pay- 
able within  this  year,  that,  to  meet  this,  the  secretary  had  stated 
in  his  annual  report,  that  the  treasury  would  have,  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  year,  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  applicable  to  the 
principal  of  the  debtj  that  1  did  not  perceive  any  urgency  for 
paying  off  the  three  per  cent,  by  the  precise  day  susrgested ;  and 
that  there  wa^  no  necessity,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  treasury, 
assuming  them  to  be  expedient  and  proper,  to  postpone  the  re- 
peal of  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  imputed  to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  24th  April, 
1830.  according  to  which,  in  his  opinion  the  secretary  was  ob- 
liged to  purchase  the  three  per  cent.  On  what  ground  the  senar 
tor  supposed  I  was  ignorant  of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Al- 
though when  it  passed  I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was 
not  there  altogether  uninformed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world. 
I  regularly  received  the  Register  of  my  excellent  friend  (Mr. 
Niles,)  published  ii>  Baltimore,  the  National  Intelligencer,  and 
other  papers.  There  are  two  errors  to  which  gentlemen  are 
sometimes  liable ;  one  is  to  magnify  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  they  possess  themselves,  and  the  second  is  to  depreciate 
that  which  others  have  acquired.  And  will  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  excuse  me  for  thinking  that  no  man  is  more  prone 
to  commit  both  errors  than  himself?  I  will  not  say  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly 
place  a  different  construction  upon  it  from  what  he  does.  It  does 
not  oblige  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  rather  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  ftind,  to  apply  the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the 
purchase  of  th^  tliree  per  cent  stock  particularly,  but  leaves 
them  at  liberty  "  to  apply  such  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  any 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  rates  as,  in  their  opinion  may 
he  advantageous  to  the  United  States."  This  vests  a  discre- 
tionary authority,  to  be  exercised  under  official  responsibili^. 
And  if  any  secretary  of  the  the  treasury,  when  he  had  the  option 
of  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  &e  act  by  purchasing 
the  three  per  cents.,  at  its  present  price,  he  woiild  merit  impeach- 
ment Undoubtedly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  as  there 
being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per 
cent  stock,  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductrre^ 
in  which  it  might  be  expedient  to  apply  that  surplus  to  the  reio^ 
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buwemcnt  of  the  three  per  cents.  But  whilst  the  interest  of 
money  is  at  a  greater  rate  than  three  per  cent,  it  would  not,  I 
think,  be  wise  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for 
inch  a  purpose.  The  posti>onement  of  any  reduction  of  tiie 
amount  of  the  revenue,  at  this  session,  must  however  give  rise  to 
that  very  accumulation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  per- 
ceive the  utility  of  the  postponement 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  that  offers 
have  been  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  exchange 
three  per  cents.,  at  their  market  price  of  96  per  cent,  for  the 
bank  stock  of  the  government  at  its  market  price,  which  is  about 
126,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  them.  If  the 
charter  of  the  bank  is  renewed  that  stock  will  be  probably  worth 
much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed,  much  less. 
Would  it  be  fair  in  government,  whilst  the  question  is  pending 
and  undecided,  to  make  such  an  exchange  ?  The  difference  in 
value  between  a  stock  bearing  three  per  cent.,  and  one  bearing 
seven  per  cent,  must  be  really  much  greater  than  the  difference 
between  96  and  126  per  cent  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual 
annuities,  the  one  would  be  worth  more  man  twice  the  value  of 
the  other.  But  my  objection  to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  execute  it — to  continue  these  duties  as  the  secretary 
proposes.  The  secretary  bas  a  debt  of  twenty-four  millions  to 
pay;  he  has  from  the  accruing  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen 
millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by  the  senator  from  Maryland, 
that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is  exclusive  of  any  of  the  duties 
accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to  raise  eight  millions  by  sale 
of  the  bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate,  from  the  revenue  receivable 
next  year  two  millions  more.  These  three  items,  then,  of  four- 
teen millions,  eight  millions,  and  two  millions,  make  up  the  sum 
required,  of  twenty-four  millions,  without  the  aid  of  the  duties  tb 
which  the  resolution  relates. 

,  '  The  gentleman  frdm  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  been  liberal  towarpl  the  west  in  its  appropriations 
of  public  lands  for  internal  improvements ;  and,  as  to  fortifica- 
tions, he  contends  that  the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  for  its  especial  benefit  The  appropriations  of 
land  to  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  have 
been  liberal;  but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment is  itself  the  greatest  proprietor  of  land,  and  that  a  tend- 
ency of  the  improvements,  which  these  appropriations  were  to 
effect  is  to  increase  the  value  of  the  unsold  public  domain.  The 
erection  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  Louisiana  was 
highly  proper ;  but  the  gentleman  might  as  well  place  to  the  ac- 
count or  the  west,  the  disbursements  for  the  fortifications  intended 
to  defend  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which 
capitals  western  produce  is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of 
which,  the  western  people  feel  a  lively  interest  They  do  not 
object  to  expenditures  for  the  army,  for  the  navy,  for  fortifica- 
HoDB,  or  for  ^ny  other  defensive  or  commercial  object  on  th^ 
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Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  their  condition  ought  also  to  receivs 
friendly  attention  frooi  the  general  government  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  Kentucky  not  one  cent  of  money,  or  one  acre  of 
land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of  internal  improvement 
within  her  limits.  The  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  canal  at 
Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  manjr  states  were  interest- 
ed. The  senator  from  Marvland  complains  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  aid  for  the  rail  road  which  the  enterprise  of 
Baltimore  has  projected,  and,  in  part,  executed.  That  was  a 
great  work,  the  conception  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly  honor- 
able, and  it  deserves  national  encouragement  But  how  has  the 
committee  of  roads  and  canals,  at  this  session  been  constituted  ? 
The  senator  from  Maryland  possessed  a  brief  authority  to  or- 
ganize it,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers composing  it,  appointed  by  him,  are  opposed  both  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  power  and  the  expediency  of  exercising  it. 

And  now,  sir,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of  the 
American  system  in  the  senate.  The  revenue  must,  ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  will  not,  after,  by  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessarv, 
bear  euch  an  annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  sub- 
ject of  perpetual  contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem understand  the  stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are 
shaping  their  course  accordingly.  It  is  to  crush  the  system  by 
the  accumulation  of  revenue,  and  by  the  effort  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  unnecessarily  taxed,  whilst  those  would 
reaOy  tax  them  who  would  break  up  the  native  sources  of  sup- 
ply, and  render  them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But  the^ re- 
venue ought  to  be  reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact 
of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  And  the  alternative  is  or 
may  be,  to  preserve  the  protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties 
on  the  unprotected  articles,  or  to  preserve  the  duties  on  un- 
protected articles,  and  endanger  if  not  destroy  the  system. 
Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure  before  us,  ,which  will  bene- 
fit all  classes ;  the  farmer,  the  professional  man,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic  5  and  the  cotton  planter  more 
than  all.  A  few  months  ago,  tliere  was  no  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed  to  unite 
in  the  selection  of  these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties  which  were 
n6t  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did  not  touch 
our  domestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  offended  no  preju- 
dice. 

Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cor- 
dially unite  on  this  neutral  ground  ?  When  that  is  occi^ed,  let 
us  look  beyond  it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done,  in  the  field 
of  protection,  to  modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  system.  Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is 
usurious  to  them,  and  ask  its  repeaL  We  believe  that  its  aban<^ 
^  donment  will  be  prejudicial  to  them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other 
section  of  the  Union.  However  strong  their  convictions  may  be, 
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they  are  not  stronger  than  ours.  Between  the  points  of  the  pre- 
servation oTthe  system  and  its  absolute  repeal,  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  union.  If  it  can  be  shown  to  operate  immoderately  on 
any  quarter,  if  the  measure  of  protection  to  any  article  can  be 
demonstrated  to  be  undue  and  inordinate,  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  interpose  and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none  will 
co-operate  more  heartily  than  I  shall,  in  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that  beneficial  modifications  of  the 
system  may  be  made  without  impairing  its  efficacy.  But  to 
make  it  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  adequate.  If  it  be  not,  all  interests  will  be 
injuriously  afiected.  The  manufacturer,  cripled  in  his  exertions, 
will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer  fabrics,  and  the  consumer 
will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is  the  spirit  and  these  are  the 
principles  only,  on  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ^at  a  settlement  of 
this  great  question  can  be  made,  satisfactorily  to  all  parts  of  our 
Union. 
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Speech  on  the  President's  Veto  of  the  Bank  Bill,  July  12,  1832. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  had  some  observations  to  submit  on  tiiis 
■question,  which  he  would  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  in  oflering, 
but  that  it  had  some  command  of  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the 
conference  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  respect  to  the  tarifl^. 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  has  recently  passed  Congress, 
after  much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  we  know  that  there  are 
members  enough  who  entertain  no  constitutional  scruples,  to 
make,  with  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of 
two-thirds.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  €dso,  it  is  believed, 
there  is  a  like  majority  in  fisivor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding 
this  state  of  things,  the  President  has  rejected  the  bill,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  an  elaborate  message,  communicating  at 
large  his  objections.  The  constitution  requires  that  we  should 
reconsider  the  bill,  and  that  the  question  of  its  passage,  the 
President's  objections  notwithstanding,  shall  be  ta^ken  by  ayes 
and  noea  Respect  to  him,  as  well  as  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliberately  examine  his 
reasons,  and  reconsider  the  question. 

The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated 
by  the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  be 
used  in  ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  for  instances  of  pre- 
cipitate legislation,  in  unguarded  moments.  Thus  restricted, 
and  it  had  been  thus  restricted  by  all  former  Presidents,  it  might 
not  be  mischievoua  During  Mr.  Madison's  administration  of 
18 
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eight  years,  there  had  occurred  but  two  or  three  cases  of  it* 
exercise.  During  the  last  administration,  I  do  not  now  reeoUeet 
that  it  was  once.  In  a  period  little  upwards  of  three  years,  tbe 
present  Chief  Magistrate  has  employed  the  veto  four  times.  We 
now  hear  quite  frequently,  in  the  progress  of  measures  throu^ 
Congress,  the  statement  that  the  President  will  veto  them,  urged 
as  an  objection  to  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  rcconcileable  with  the  genius  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  totally  irreconcileable  with  it,  if  it 
is  to  be  frequently  employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
measures,  as  well  as  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our 
government  borrowed  from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not 
having  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  in  discussing  the  principles  of 
their  constitution,  in  national  convention,  the  veto  held  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  The  gay,  laughing  population  of  Paris  bestow- 
ed on  the  King  the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Veto,  and  on  the 
Sueen,  that  of  Madame  Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed, 
lat  if  a  measure  rejected  by  the  king  should  obtain  the  sanction 
of  two  concurring  legislatures,  it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstand- 
ing the  veto.  In  the  constitution  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  of  the  State  constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after 
the  rejection  of  a  bill  by  the  Governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a 
majority  of  aU  the  members  elected  to  both  houses,  it  shall  be- 
come a  law,  notwithstanding  the  Governor's  objections.  As  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  the  Chief  Magistrate  hav 
great  weight.  If,  after  a  respectful  consideration  of  his  objec 
tions  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  the  Legislature  shall  still  pass  it,  notwithstanding  hts  official 
influence  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  it  not  to  become  a 
law?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule  that  of  a  legis- 
lative body  twice  deliberately  expressed  ? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the 
amplication  of  the  veto  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
often,  and  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  al- 
most every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the 
State  Legislatures.  Of  all  the  controverted  questions  which 
have  sprung  up  under  our  government,  not  one  has  been  so  fully 
investigated  as  that  of  its  power  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United 
States.  More  than  seventeen  years  ago,  in  January.  181.5,  Mr. 
Madison  then  said,  in  a  message  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States :  "  Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  establish  an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  pre- 
cluded, in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recognitions,  imder  varied 
circumgtances,  of  the  validity  &f  such  an  instiUUion,  in  acts  of  &u 
legidative,  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government, 
accompanied  by  indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence 
of  the  general  vnU  of  the  nation.^^    Mr.  Madi«>D,  himself  op- 
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pesed  to  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  yielded  his  own 
oonyktions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  departments  of  tibe 
government  thus  often  expressed.  Subsequent  to  this  true  but 
strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  and  numerous  other  acts,  of  all  the  de- 
partments of  government,  manifesting  their  settled  sense  of  the 
power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior  to  the  date 
of  Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the 
last  two  years,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  State  Legislatures, 
than  ^at  of  the  bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been 
prompted  by  the  President  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  Con- 
gress, (in  December,  1829,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view 
of  that  body  and  the  nation,  and  expressly  declared,  that  it 
could  not,  for  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  be  "too  soon"  settled. 
In  each  of  his  subsequent  annual  messages,  in  1830  and  1831, 
he  again  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  Thus,  (n 
after  an  interval  of  two  years,  and  after  the  intervention  of  ike 
election  of  a  new  Congress,  the  President  deliberately  renews 
hift  recommendation  to  consider  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his  friends 
now  declare  the  agitation  of  tUe  question  to  be  premature !  It 
was  not  premature  in  1829  to  present  the  question,  but  it  is  pre- 
mature in  1832  to  consider  and  decide  it  I 

After  the  President  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  ques- 
tion, it  became  not  only  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but 
was  discussed  in  the  press,  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popiilar 
elections.  I  was  myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  to  make  a  public  expression  of  my  sentiments;  and  a  friend 
€(C  mine  in  Kentucky,  a  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature,  told 
me  near  two  years  ago,  that  he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure 
part  of  his  county,  (the  hills  of  Benson,)  where  there  was  but 
litde  occasion  for  banks,  to  find  himself  questioned  on  the  stump 
as  to  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  seemed 
as  If  a  sort  of  general  order  had  gone  out,  from  head-quarters, 
to  the  partizans  of  the  administration  everv  where,  to  agitate 
and  make  the  most  of  the  question.  Tbfv  have  done  so :  and 
their  condition  now  reminds  me  of  the  fable  invented  hy  Dr. 
Franklin  of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demonstrate  that  ^sbp 
had  not  exhausted  invention,  in  the  construction  of  his  memorable 
fkbles.  The  eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  pounced  from  hlb 
lofty  flight  in  the  air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  oe  a  pig.  Havpff 
borne  off  his  prize,  he  quickly;  felt  most  painfully  the  paws  of 
the  cat  thrust  deeply  into  his  sides  and  body.  Whilst  flying,  he 
held  a  parley  with  the  supposed  pig,  and  proposed  to  let  go  his 
hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone.  No,  says  puss,  you 
brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will  hold  fast  to  you 
vaatH  you  carry  me  back — a  condition  to  which  the  eagle  readily 
•scented. 

Tfae  friends  of  the  President,  who  have  been  for  near  three 
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years  agitating  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  tlieir  oppo- 
nents, who  have  supposed  the  President  quite  serious  and  in 
earnest  in  presenting  it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge 
them  with  prematurely  agitating  it  And  that  for  electioneering 
purposes !  The  other  side  understands  perfectly  the  policy  of 
preferring  an  unjust  charge  in  order  to  avoid  a  well  founded 
accusation. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  have 
been  actuated  by  it?  Those  who  have  taken  the  President  at 
his  word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly 
recommended  to  their  consideration;  or  those  who  have  resorted 
tx)  all  sorts  of  means  to  elude  the  question?  By  alternately 
coaxing  and  threatening  the  bank ;  by  an  extraordinary  investi- 
gation into  the  administration  of  the  bank;  and  by  every  species 
of  postponement  and  procrastination,  during  the  progress  of  the 
bill. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients^  a  majority  of 
Congress,  prompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  mterests  of  the 
nation,  passed  the  bill.  And  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  great 
respect  and  deference,  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its 
becoming  a  law,  contained  in  the  President's  message,  avoiding, 
as  much  as  I  can,  a  repetition  of  what  gentlemen  have  said  who 
preceded  me. 

The  President  thinks  thjat  the  precedents,  drawn  from  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  to  es- 
tablish a  bank,  are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two 
against  the  authority.  He  supposes  that  one  Congress  in  1811, 
and  another  in  1815,  decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  exa- 
mine both  of  these  cases.  The  House  of  Representatives  in 
1811,  passed  the  bill  to  re-charter  the  bank,  and,  consequently 
affirmed  the  power.  The  senate  during  the  same  year  were  di- 
vided, 17  and  17,  and  the  Vice-President  gave  the  casting  vote. 
Of  the  17  who  voted  against  the  bank,  we  know  from  the  de- 
claration of  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (General  Smith,)  now 
I)resent,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  bank,  and  that  he  voted 
on  totally  distinct  ground.  Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding 
it  to  the  17  who  voted  for  the  bank,  the  number  would  have 
stood  18  for,  and  16  against  the  power.  But  we  know  fur- 
ther, that  Mr.  Graillard,  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made 
a  part  of  that  16;  and  that  in  1815,  all  three  of  them  voted  for 
the  bank.  Take  those  three  votes  from  the  16,  and  add  them 
to  the  18,  and  the  vote  of  1811,  as  to  the  question  of  constitu- 
tional power,  would  have  been  21  and  13.  And  of  these  thir- 
teen there  might  have  been  others  still  who  were  not  governed 
in  their  votes  by  any  doubts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  Congress  of  1815,  so  far  from  their  having 
entertained  any  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a 
bank,  they  actually  passed  a  bank  bill,  and  thereby  affirmed  the 
power,    it  is  true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  ^Mr.  Cheves,)  they  rejected  another 
bank  bill,  not  on  grounds  ot  want  of  po  wer^  but  upon  considera- 
tions of  expediency  in  the  particular  structure  of  that  bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the 
message,  operate  directly  against  the  argument  which  they 
were  brought  forward  to  maintain.  Congress,  by  various  other 
acts,  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  asain  and 

Xui  sanctioned  the  power.  And  I  believe  it  may  be  truly 
med  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  to  this 
dajr,  there  has  not  been  a  Congress  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  distinct  ground  of  a  want  of  power  to 
establish  it 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  to  myself 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  delivered  on  the  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other 
reasons,  I  assigned  that  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  My 
speech  has  been  read  to  the  senate,  during  the  progress  of  this 
bill,  but  the  reading  of  it  excited  no  other  regr«t  than  that  it  was 
read  in  such  a  wretched,  bungling,  mangling  manner.*  During 
a  lon^  public  life,  (I  mention  the  fact,  not  as  claiming  any  merit 
for  it,)  the  only  great  question  in  which  I  have  ever  changed  my 
opinion,  is  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  the  re- 
searches of  the  senator  had  carried  him  a  little  further,  he  would, 
by  turning  over  a  few  more  leaves  of  the  same  book  from  which 
he  read  my  speech,  have  found  that  which  I  made  in  1816, 
in  support  of  the  present  bank.  By  the  reasons  assigned  in  it 
for  the  change  of  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  abide  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  generation  and  of  posterity.  In  1816,  being 
speaker  of  the  Souse  of  Representatives,  it  was  perfectly  in  my 
power  to  have  said  nothing  and  done  nothing,  and  thus  have  con- 
cealed the  change  of  opinion  which  my  mind  had  undergone. 
But  I  did  not  choose  to  remain  silent  and  escape  responsibil- 
ity. I  chose  publicly  to  avow  my  actual  conversion.  The  war, 
and  the  fatal  experience  of  its  disastrous  events,  had  changed 
me.  Mr.  Madison,  Governor  Pleasants,  and  almost  all  the  pub- 
lic men  around  me,  my  political  friends,  had  changed  meir 
opinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  bank  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  all  powers  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated  powers.  In 
1811, 1  believed  a  bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and 
that  a  safe  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks,  in  the 
administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government.  The  war 
taught  us  many  lessons,  and  among  others  demonstrated  th^ 
necessity  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  the  successful  oper- 
ations of  the  government    I  will  not  trouble  the  senats  with  a 

♦  It  ig  undantood  to  have  been  read  bj  Mr.  Hill. 
18* 
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periLsal  of  my  speech  in  1816,- but  ask  its  permission  to  read« 
few  extracts :  * 

"But  how  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was  called  upoa 
again  to  examine  the  powers  of  the  general  govemmeht  to 
incorporate  a  national  bank  ?  A  total  change  of  circumstances 
W2W  presented — events  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  intervened. 

"  A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place, 
^and  this  had  led  to  a  train  of  circumstances  of  the  most  alarn^ 
Ing  nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of 
the  United  States,  about  three  hunth'ed  banking  institutions, 
enjoying,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
shaken  as  to  them  ail,  imder  no  direct  control  of  the  general 
government,  and  subject  to  no  actual  responsibility  to  the  stateu 
.authorities.  These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  cur- 
jrency  of  the  United  States — a  currency  eonsisting  of  paper,  on 
jwhich  they  neither  paid  interest  nor  principal,  whilst  it  was  ex- 
ichariged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  were 
maid.  We  saw  these  institutions  in  fact,  exercising  what  had 
been  considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  sovereignty — the  regulation  of  tlie  current 
medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer  competent  to 
assist  the  treasury,  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collection, 
deposite,  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the 
oaper  which  they  emitted,  and  which  the  treasury,  from  the 
:orce  of  events,  found  itself  constrained  to  receive,  was  constant- 
ly obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department;  for  it  would 
accumulate  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used 
where  it  was  wanted,  for  the  purposes  of  government,  with- 
out a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage.  Every  man  who  paid 
tp  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much 
less  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  diflference  between 
the  medium  in  which  the  payment  was  effected  and  specie. 
Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In  New  England,  where  specie 
payments  had  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were  called  upon 
to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where  they  were  sus^nded. 
In  Kentucky  as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  people,  in  their 
taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in  the  state  of^Ohio,  as  Ken- 
tucky paper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper.       *        *        * 

"  Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such 
that  no  thinking  man  could  contemplate  it  without  the  most  se- 
rious alarm ;  that  it  threatened  general  distress,  if  it  did  not 
ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government 
— it  appeared  to  him  to  be  Ibe  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  re- 
medy, if  a  remedy  could  be  devised.  A  national  bank,  with 
other  auxiliary  measures  was  proposed  as  that  remedy^  Mr. 
Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little 
prejudice  as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion;  he  knew 
that  the  safest  course  to  him,  if  he  pursued  a  cold  calculating 
prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  tiiat  opmion  right  or  wrong.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  chaage  it^. 
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be  idiMld  expose  himRelf  to  some  censure ;  but,  looking  at  Urn 
waibjeSmih  the  light  shed  upon  it,  by  events  haj^ning  rinea 
the  eorameneement  of  the  war,  he  could  no  longer  doubt    ♦ 

*  ♦  He  prefbnred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of  coodH- 
^ntj,  the  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to 
throvr  himself  upon  their  justice  and  candor." 

The  interest  which  Ibreigners  hold  in  the  existing  bank  of  the    jf\ 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  obje»-    ^H) 
tion  to  the  re-charter.    But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  as- 
signable nature  of  the  stock ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  found- 
ed, it  applies  to  government  stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in 
canal  and  other  companies,  created  for  internal  improvements, 
and  every  species  of  money  or  moveables  in  which  foreigner! 
may  acquire  an  interest.    The  assignable  character  of  the 
stock  is  a  quality  conferred,  not  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  but 
for  that  of  our  own  citizens.    And  the  fact  of  its  being  transfer- 
red to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance  of  trade  being  against  us 
— an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the  American  system  will  correct 
All  governments  wanting  capital  resort  to  foreign  nations  poe^ 
sessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  obtain  ii.    Sometimes  the  re- 
sort is  even  made  by  one  to  another  belligerent  nation.    During 
our  revolutionary  war  we  obtained  foreign  capital,  (Dutch  and 
French)  to  aid  us.    During  the  late  war  American  stock  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  sell ;  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  to  Liver- 
pool.   The  queslioiS  does  not  depend  upon  the  place  whence  ths-^ 
capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advantageous  use  of  it.    The  confi- 
dence  of  foreigners  in  our  stocks  is  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  our  * 
credit.    Foreigners  have  no  voice  in  the  administration  of  this   ; 
bank ;  and  if  they  buy  its  stock,  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to   .' 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it    The  senator  from  — 
Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  bank  had  ex- 
isted, with  such  an  mterest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold  ?    I  will 
tell  him.    We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that 
war,  perhaps  those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.    The  govern- 
ment would  have  possessed  ample  means  for  its  vigorous  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  interest  of  foreigners — British  subjects  especially, 
would  have  operated  upon  them,  not  upon  us.    Will  it  not  be  a 
serious  evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit  in  specie  to  foreigners  the 
eight  millions  which  they  now  have  in  this  bank,  instead  of  re- 
taining that  capital  withm  the  country  to  stimulate  its  industry 
and  enterprize  ? 

The  President  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspicuous  place  to 
the  alledged  injurious  operation  of  the  bank  on  the  interests  of 
Ae  western  people.  Tney  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him 
lor  his  kindness  manifested  towards  them ;  although^  I  think,  they 
have  much  reason  to  deprecate  it  The  people  of  all  the  west 
owe  to  this  bank  about  thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  it ;  and  the  President  thinks  that  the  payments  for  ths 
Buterest^  and  other  facilities  ii^hich  they  derive  from  the  opera- 
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^otm  of  tMs  bftnk,  are  so  t>Dei<EKis  as  to  j^rodtice  '<a  dftun  of  tfatlr 
•urrency,  which  no  country  can  bear  without  inconvenience  and 
occasional  distress."  His  remedy  is  to  compel  them  to  pay  t» 
whole  of  the  debt  which  they  have  contracted  in  a  period  short 
of  four  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  if  they  cannot  pay  the  injte- 
rest  without  distress,  hOw  are  they  to  pay  the  principal  ?  if  they 
cannot  pay  a  part,  how  are  they  to  pay  the  whole  7  Whether 
the  pajonent  or  the  interest  be  or  be  not  a  burthen  to  them,  is  a 
question  for  themselves  to  decide,  respecting  which  they  might 
be  disposed  to  dispense  with  the  kindness  of  the  President  If 
instead  of  borrowing  thirty  millions  from  the  bank,  they  had  bor- 
rowed a  like  sum  from  a  ftirard,  John  Jacob  Astor,  or  any  oth^ 
banker,  what  wo^ld  they  think  of  one  who  should  come  to  them 
and  say — "  gentlemen  of  the  west,  it  will  ruin  you  to  pay  the  inr 
terest  on  that  debt,  and  therefore  I  will  oblige  you  to  pay  the 
whole  of  the  principal  in  less  than  four  years."  Would  tney  noit 
reply — "we  know  what  we  are  about;  mind  your  own  business; 
we  are  satisfied  that  in  ours  we  can  make  not  only  the  interest  on 
what  we  loan,  but  a  fair  profit  besides." 

A  great  mistake  exists  about  the  western  operation  of  the  bank. 
It  is  not  the  bank,  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
and  the  operations  of  government,  that  occasions  the  transfer, 
annually,  of  money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  states.  What 
is  the  actual  course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of 
the  west  are  carried  on  with  New-Orleans,  with  the  southern  and 
southwestern  states,  and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transpor,t 
bur  dead  or  inanimate  produce  to  New-Orleans,  and  receive  in 
return  checks  or  drafts  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  a  pr^ 
mium  of  a  half  per  cent.  We  send,  by  our  drovers,  our  live  stock 
to  the  south  and  southwest,  and  receive  similar  checks  in  return. 
With  these  drafts  or  checks  our  merchants  proceed  to  the  Atlan- 
tic cities,  and  purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods  for  western 
consumption.  The  lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  is 
also  carried  on  principally  through  the  agency  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  government  also  transfers  to  places  where 
it  is  wanted,  through  tliat  bank,  the  sums  accumulated  at  the  dif- 
ferent land  offices  for  purchases  of  the  pubhc  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on — all  these  remit- 
tances must  be  made,  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  no  bank. — 
The  bank  does  not  create,  but  it  facilitates  them.  The  bank  is  a 
mere  vehicle ;  just  as  much  so  as  tlie  steamboat  is  the  vehicle 
which  transports  our  produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New-Orleans, 
and  not  the  grower  of  that  produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and 
effect,  to  attribute  to  the  bank  the  transfer  of  money  from  the 
west  to  the  east  Annihilate  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  similar 
transfers  of  capital,  the  same  description  of  pecuniary  operations, 
must  be  continued;  not  so  well,  it  is  true,  but  performed  they 
must  be,  ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circumstances. 

The  true  questions  are,  how  are  they  now  performed,  how 
'were  they  conducted  prior  to  th&  existence  of^the  ban]%  bow' 
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^vbuld  tb^  be  after  it  ceased  ?  F  can  tell  you  what  was  our  con* 
dition  before  liie  bank  was  established ;  and,  as  I  reason  from 
past  to  future  experience,  under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can 
venture  to  predict  what  it  will  probably  be  without  the  bank 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium^ 
which  was  generally  paid  on  all  remittances  to  the  east  of  2k 
per  cent  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittances,  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  was  very  great,  and  instead  of  the 
sum  then  paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  cent,  or  nothing,  if  notes  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  be  used.  Prior  to  ffie  bank,  we 
were  without  the  capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that. institu- 
tion now  supplies,  stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  our 
enterprise.  In  Kentucky  we  have  no  specie  paying  bank,  scarce- 
ly any  currency  other  than  that  of  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  pay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  ?  It  is  impassible.  It  cannot  be  done.  General  dis- 
tress, certain,  wide-spread,  inevitable  ruin  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  an  attempt  to  entbrce  the  payment  Depression  in 
the  value  of  all  property,  sheriff's  sales  and  sacrifices — bankrupt- 
cy,  must  necessarily  ensue ;  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper 
money,  a  prostration  of  the  courts  of  justice,  evils  from  which  we 
have  just  emerged,  must  again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions, 
revisit  our  country.  But  it  is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  White)  that  similar  predictions  were  made,  without 
being  realized,  from  the  downfall  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  the  old  bank  did 
not  possess  one-third  of  the  capital  of  the  present ;  that  it  had  but 
one  office  west  of  the  mountains,  whilst  the  present  has  nine ;  and 
that  it  had  little  or  no  debt  due  to  it  in  that  quarter,  whilst  the 
present  bank  has  thirty  millions.  The  war,  too,  which  shortly 
followed  the  downfall  of  the  old  bank,  and  the  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments,  which  soon  followed  the  war,  prevented  the  injury 
apprehended  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  argues  that  the  day  of  payment 
must  come ;  and  he  asks  when,  better  than  now  ?  Is  it  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed  ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  bank  to  be  per- 
petual? Why,  Mr.  President,  all  things— governments,  repub- 
lics, empires,  laws,  human  life — doubtless  are  to  have  an  end ; 
but  shall  we  therefore  accelerate  their  termination  ?  The  west 
is  now  young,  wants  capital,  and  its  vast  resources,  needing 
nourishment  are  daily  developing.  By  and  by,  it  will  accumu- 
late wealth  rrom  its  industry  and  enterprise,  and  possess  its  sur- 
plus capital.  The  charter  is  not  made  perpetual,  because  it  is 
wrong  to  bind  posterity  perpetually.  At  the  end  of  the  term  lim- 
ited for  its  renewal,  posterity  will  have  the  power  of  determining 
for  itself  whether  the  bank  shall  then  be  wound  up,  or  prolonged 
anodier  term.  And  that  question  may  be  decided,  as  it  now 
ought  to  be,  by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  th« 
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Union,  the  west  among  the  rest    Sufficient  for  ihe  day  is  ^ 

eyil  thereof. 

r  The  President  tells  us  that,  if  the  executive  had  been  called 

ri  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  bank,  the  duty  would  have  been 
rftiUy  performed ;  and  he  states  that  a  bank,  competent  to  aU 
the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  h* 
80  organized  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  The  President  is  a  co-ordinat9 
/\  branch  of  the  legislative  department  As  such,  bills  wljich  have 
(y)  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  ap- 
proval or  rejection.  The  idea  of  gomg  to  the  President  for  the 
project  of  a  law,  is  totally  new  in  the  practice,  and  utterly  con- 
trary to  the  theory  of  the  government  What  should  we  think 
of  the  senate  calling  upon  the  house,  or  the  house  upon  the  sen- 
ate, for  the  project  of  a  law  ? 

In  France,  the  king  possessed  the  initiative  of  all  laws,  and 
none  could  pass  without  its  having  been  previously  presented  to 
one  of  the  chambers  by  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does 
the  President  wish  to  introduce  the  initiative  here?  Are  the 
powers  of  recommendation,  and  that  of  veto,  not  sufficient  1 
Must  all  legislation,  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  termination, 
concentrate  in  the  President?  When  we  shall  have  reached  that 
state  of  things,  the  election  and  annual  sessions  of  Congress  will 
be  an  useless  charge  upon  the  people,  and  the  whole  business  of 
^vernment  may  be  economically  conducted  by  ukases  and  de- 
.    crees. 

Congress  does  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  stated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  favor  of 
a  bank,  but  in  support  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  exist- 
ing bank.  Who  could  have  believed  that  that  responsible  officer 
was  communicating  to  Congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to 
those  entertained  by  the  President  himself?  When  before  has 
it  happened,  that  the  head  of  a  department  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  law  which,  being  accordingly  passed  and  presented 
to  the  President^  is  subjected  to  his  veto  ?  What  sort  of  a  bank 
it  is,  with  a  project  of  which  the  President  would  have  deigned 
to  furnish  Congress,  if  they  had  applied  to  him,  he  has  not  sta- 
ted. In  the  absence  of  such  statement,  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  is  his  famous  treasury  bank,  formerly  recommended  by 
him,  from  which  the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  instinctive 
horror  excited  by  the  approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that  "  an  investigation  unwillingly  conc^ 
ded,  and  so  restricted  iuitime  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incom/pUtt 
and  unsatisfactory^  discloses  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and 
alarm."  As  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the 
jQ\  President's  objections  notwithstanding,  oy  a  constitutional  ma- 
\U  jority  of  two-thirds,  it  can  never  reach  the  house  of  representar 
tives.  The  members  of  that  house,  and  especially  its  distingoishr 
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^d  chainnan  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  who  reported 
the  bill,  are  therefore  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  defending 
themselves.  Under  these  circumstances,  allow  me  to  ask  how 
the  President  has  ascertained  that  the  investigation  was  tmwU- 
linghf  conceded ?  I  have  understood  directlv  the  contrary;  and 
Aat  the  chairman,  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  members 
in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  promptly  consented  to  and 
•voted  for  the  investigation.  And  we  all  know  that  those  in  sup- 
port of  tiie  renewal  could  have  prevented  the  investigation,  and 
that  they  did  not  But  suspicion  and  alarm  have  been  excited  I 
Suspicion  and  alarm  !  Against  whom  is  this  suspicion?  The 
house,  or  the  bank,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  come  into  either  house  of  Congress,  and  scrutinize  the 
motives  of  its  members ;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been 
passed  with  promptitude  or  repugnance ;  and  to  pronounce  upon 
the  willingness  or  unwillingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted 
or  rejected.  It  is  an  interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a 
domestic  nature.  The  official  and  constitutional  relations  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  two  houses  of  Congress  subsist  with 
them  as  organized  bodies.  His  action  is  confined  to  their  con- 
summated proceedings,  and  does  not  extend  to  measures  in  their 
incipient  stages,  during  their  progress  through  the  houses,  nor  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  actuated. 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  message  that  ought  to  excite  deep 
alarm ;  and  that  especially  in  which  the  President  announces  that  i^r\ 
each  public  officer  may  interpret  the  constitution  as  he  pleases.  \^ 
His  language  is :  "  Each  public  officer,  who  takes  an  oath  to  sup-  ^ 
port  the  constitution,  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  under- 
stands it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others."  *  *  *  «  The 
opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  authority  over  Congress  than 
the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the  judges ;  and,  on  thatpoirf. 
the  PreMent  is  independent  of  both?^  Now,  Mr.  Presidentjp  ^ 
conceive  with  great  deference,  that  the  President  has  mistaken 
the  purport  of  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ^o  one-swears  to  supporjit  as  he  understands  it,  but  to  . 
support  it  simply  as  it  is  in  irxithTf  All  men  are  bound  to  obey  f 
the  laws,  of  which  the  constitution  is  the  supreme;  but  must  they 
obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  they  understand  them?  If  the  obli-  * 
gation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  measure  of 
information ;  in  other  words,  if  the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the 
constitution  only  as  he  understands  it,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  judge  of  an  inferior  court  would  disobey  the  man- 
date of  a  superior  tribunal,  because  it  was  not  in  conformity-  to 
the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it;  &  custom  house  officer 
would  disobey  a  circular  from  tfie  treasury  department,  because 
contrary  to  tne  constitution,  as  he  understands  it ;  an  American 
minister  would  disregard  an  instruction  from  the  President,  com- 
municated through  3ie  department  of  state,  because  not  agreea- 
ble to  the  constitution,  as  Tie  understands  it;  and  a  subordinate 
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officer  in  the  army  or  navy  would  violate  the  orders  of  his  si^e- 
rior,  because  iJiey  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  constitutiooi 
as  he  understands  iL-  We  should  have  nothing  settled,  nothing 
stable,  nothing  fixed.  There  would  be  general  disorder  and 
confusion  throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  officers — universal  nullification.  For  what 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  President  but  that  of  South  Carolina  ap- 
plied throughout  the  Union  ?  The  President  independent  both 
of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court !  Only  bound  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  one  and  tne  decisions  of  the  other  as  far  as  they 
conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  he  understands 
it !  Then  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  President,  on  his  instal- 
lation into  office,  to  carefully  examine  all  the  acts  in  the  statute 
book,  approved  by  his  predecessors,  and  mark  out  those  which 
he  was  resolved  not  to  execute,  and  to  which  he  meant  to  apply 
this  new  species  of  veto,  because  they  were  repugnant  to  the 
constitution,  as  he  understands  it.  And,  after  the  expiration  of 
every  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  should  send  for  the^  record 
of  its  decisions,  and  discriminate  between  those  which  he  would, 
and  those  which  he  would  not  execute,  because  they  were  or 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it. 

There  is  another  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  mes- 
sage, which  is  entirely  new  to  me.  It  asserts  that  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  have  no  consitutional  power  to  pur- 
chase lands  within  the  States,"  except  "  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings;" 
and,  even  for  these  objects,  only  "by  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  which  the  same  shall  be."  Now,  sir,  I  had 
supposed  that  the  right  of  Congress  to  purchase  lands  in  any 
State  was  incontestible:  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  probably  at  this 
moment  owns  land  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  purchased  for 
taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mortgage  creditor.  And  there  are 
various  acts  of  Congress  which  regulate  the  purchase  and  trans- 
fer of  such  lands.  The  advisers  of  the  President  have  con- 
founded the  faculty  of  purchasing  lands  with  the  exercise  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the  constitution  to 
^  5 '     U^  forts  and  other  buildings  described. 

^<.(;>  ,c      I  The  message  presents  some  striking  instances  of  discrepancy. 

^:     i^^"^  ^\^^  ^^  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank,  and  objects  to 

f  ^        (|/  the  bill  that  it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  Congress  to 

estabhsh  several.    2d.    It  urges  that  the  bill  does  not  recognize 

^)  the  power  of  State  taxation  generally;  and  complains  that  lacih- 

ties  are  afforded  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  respect  to  the 

,  stock  held  by  individuals.    3d.  It  objects  that  any  bonus  is  taken, 

0;  and  insists  mat  not  enough  is  demanded.    And  4th.  It  complains 

\^  that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence,  and  that  stock  trans- 

^•♦ferred  loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  elections  of  the 

bank,  which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them  molPQ 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  arduous  sesuons  of  Congresa  under  the  present  constitu- 
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tibn;  and,'  when  we  return  among  onr  constituentij  what  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound 
to  communicate?  We  shall  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  paralyzed,  and  the  missionaries  retained  in 
prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority,  and  in  defiance  ojf  numerous 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  that  the  executive, 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sent  to  Congress  a 
^riffbill  which  would  have  destroyed  mmierous  branches  of  our 
domestic  industry,  and  to  the  final  destruction  of  all ;  that  the 
veto  has  been  applied  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  our  only 
reliance  for  a  sound  und  uniform  currency;  that  the  Senate  hsM 
been  violently  attacked  for  the  exercise  of  a  dear  constitutional 
power ;  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  been  unnecessa- 
rily .assailed;  and  that  the  President  has  promulgated  a  rule  ol 
action  for  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  that  must,  if  there  oe  practical  con- 
formity to  it,  introduce  general  nullification,  and  end  in  ^e  abso- 
hite  subversion  of  the  government 
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The  subject  before  the  Senate  being  the  bill  to  appropriate 
for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  pubhc  kinds  of  the  united 
States- 
Mr.  Clay  roto  and  ssdd,  that  in  rising  to  address  the  Senate, 
^  he  owed,  in  &e  first  place,  the  expression  of  his  hearty  thanks 
to  the  majority,  by  ^imose  vote,  just  given,  he  was  indulged  in 
occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  important  question.  He  was 
hapi^  to  see  that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acts  and  gag  laws 
were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the  suppression 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  were  not  yet  to  return ; 
and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  gr^at  question  had  been 
specially  assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
'Curestedrand  thrust  asiae  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented 
padiamentarv  manoeuvre.  The  decision  of  the  maiori^  demon- 
strated that  ieehngs  of  liberaUly  and  courtesy  and  kindness  still 
prevailed  in  the  Senate ;  and  that  they  would  be  extended  even 
to  one  of  the  humblest  members  of  the  Dody;  for  such,  he  assured 
the^Senate,  he  felt  Mnself  to  be.'*' 

♦  Thit  subject  had  beed  Mi  down  for  this  daj.  It  was  mnanlly  ezpteted,  in. 
and  out  of  the  Senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up.  and  that  Mr.  Glaj  would  addre#i 
the  Senate?  The  members  were  generally  in  their  seats,  and  the  nlletv  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  customary  hour,  he  moyed  that  the  subject  penoUng  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  to  take. up  tfu  land  hilL  It  was  ordered  accordinsly.  At  this  point 
•f  time  Mr.  For^rth  made  a  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  Taxewell,  that  the  9enat» 
pntceed  to  esBcutlye  business.    The  notion  was  oyermled. 
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It  may  not  be  amim  again  to  allude  to  the  ^xtraordihaiy  refo* 
rence  of  the  siibjeot  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of 
manufactures.  I  have  nothing,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  to  do  with  the 
motives  of  honorable  Senators  who.  composed  the  majority  bry 
which  tiiat  Ireference  was  ordered.  The  dfecorum  proper  in  this 
hall  obUges  me  to  consider  their  motives  to  have  been  pure  and 
patriotic  (  But  still  I  must  be  permitted  to  regard  the  proceeding 
as  very  unusual.  The  Senate  has  a  standing  committee  on  the 
public  lands,  appointed  mider  long  established  rules.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  are  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject;  they  have  some  of  them  occupied  the  same  station 
for  many  years,  kre  well  versed  in,  th^  whole  legislation  on  the 
public  lands,  and  familiar  with  every  branch  of  it— and  four  out 
6f  five  of  them  come,  from  the  new  States.  Yet,  with  a  MI 
knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances,  a  refbrence  was  ordered 
by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  committee  on  manufactures — 
a  committer  than  which  there  was  not  another  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  whose  prescribed  duties  were  more  incon- 
gruous with  the  public  domain.  It  happened,  iii  the  constitution 
of  the  committee  of  manufactures,-  that  there  was  not  a  solitary 
Senatot"  fr^m  the  hew  States,  and  but  one  from  any  western 
State.  ^  We  had  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and 
insisted  upon  its  impropriety;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the 
majority,  mcluding  a  majority  of  Senators  from  the  new  States. 
I  will  not  attempt  an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my 
mind  on  that  occasion.  Whatever  may  have  been  ^e  intention' 
of  honorable  Senators,  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embcu*- 
rassment  in  which  the  committee  of  manufactures  was  placed, 
and  especially  myself.  Although  any  other  member  of  thki 
Committee  would  have  rendered  himself,  with  appropriate  re- 
searches and  proper  time,  more  competent  than  I  was  to  under- 
stand the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was  known  that,  from 
my  local  position,  I  ajone  was  supposed  to  have  any  particular 
knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the  committee 
WW  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me;  If  the  committee 
should  propose  a  mq^sure  of  great  liberality  towards  the  new 
States,  the  old  States  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should 
seem  to  lean  towards  the  old  States,  the  n^w  might  be  dis8ati»^ 
fied.  And,,  if  it  inclined  to  neither  class  of  States,  but  recom- 
mended a  plan  according  to  which  there  would  be'  distributed 
impartial  justice  among  all  the  States,  it  was  far  from  certain 
that  any  would  be  pleased.  * 

,  Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  Senators  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  mis  persopal  embarrassment,  I  felt  it,  as  a 
necessary  consepuence  of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  ift  their  contemplation.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  of 
manufactures  cheerfufly  entered  upon  the  duty  which,  against 
its  will,  was  thus  assigned  tb  it  by  the  Senate.  And,  for  the 
causes  already  noticed,  that  of  preparing  a  report  and  suggest- 
ing  some  measure  embracing  the  whole  subject,  devolved  in  ths 
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QMnisittee  upon  kne.  The  general  features  of  our  land  syBtem 
were  siroagly  impressed  on  rhy  meibory;  but  I  found  it  necea- 
smry  to  re-examine  some  of  the  ^treaties,  deeds  of  cession  and 
laws  which  related  to  the  ac(j[uisition  and  administratiix  of  the 
public  lands ;  and  then  to  thmk  of,  and,  if  possible,  strike  out 
some  project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  of  the 
States,'  might  deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of  them.  The 
leport  and  bill,  submitted  to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  pre- 
viously sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  were  the 
results  of  this  consideration.  The  report,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  principle  o£  distribution  which  coni^udes  it,  obtained  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  bommittee  of  manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  Senate  befoi^ 
.  they  were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered 
by  the  Senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report 
to  that  very  committee^of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  I  contended  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned* 
It  was  in  vain  that  we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,' 
as  unprecedented,  as  implying  unmerited  censure,  on  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures,  and  as  leading  to  iiiterminable  referen- 
ces; for  what  more  reason  could  there  be  to  refer  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  madufkctures  to  the  land  committee,  than 
would  exist  for  a  subsequent  reference  of  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee, when  made,  to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in  an 
endless  circle"?  In  spite  of  all  our  remonstrances,  the  same  ma- 
jority, with  but  little  if  any  variation,  which  had  originally  re- 
aolved  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  of  manufactures.' 
now  determined  to  commit  its  bill  to  the  land  committee.  And 
this  not  only  without  particular  examination  into  the  merits  of 
that  bill,  but  without  the  avowal  of  any  specific  amendment 
which  was  deemed  necessary !  The  committee  of  public  lands, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days„  presented  a,  report,  and  recom* 
mended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  immediately. 
to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  50  cents  per  acre ;  ana 
the  grant  to  the  new  states  of  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  nett  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  of 
inanyfactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  states.     .' 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire,  at  this  time,  to  mstke  a  few 
observations  in  illustration  of  the  original  report ;  to  supply  some 
omissions  in  its  ^^ompositon ;  to  say  something  as  to  me  power 
and  rights  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain; 
to  submit  a  f^w  remarks  on  the  counter  report ;  and  to  examine 
the  assumptions  which  it  contained^  and  the  principles  on  which  ' 
it  is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  presented  itself  to  the  present,  or  per^ 
haps  any  preceding  CongresGL  was  of  greater  magnitude  man 
that  of  the  public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which 
possessed  a  more  exciting  and  absorbing  interest — but  the  ex- 
citement was  happily  but  temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after 
we  shall  cease  to  pe  agitated  by  the  tariH^  figes  after  our  maim-; 
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factories  shall  have  acquh'ed  a  stabili^  and  perfection  whrn 
will  enable  them  successfully  to  cope  with  the  manufactures  of 
any  other  country,  the  public  lands  will  remain  a  subject  of 
deep  and  enduring  interest.*  In  whatever  view  we  contem- 
plate them,  there  is  no  question  of  such  vast  importance.  As 
to  their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough  to  found  an  empire ; 
Wretching  across  the  immense  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  jthe  northwes- 
tern lakes,  the  quantity  according  to  official  surveys  and  estim- 
ates, amounting  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and  eighty 
millions  of  acres !  As  to  the  (Juration  of  the  interest  regarded  as 
a- source  of  comfort  to*  our  people,  and  of  public  income — during 
the  last  year,  when  the  greatest  quantity  was  sold  that  ever  in 
one  ypar,  had  been .  previously  sold,  it  amounted  to  less  than 
thrfee,  millions  of .  acres,  producing  three  millions' and  a  half  of 
dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  affording  the  standard  rate 
at  which  the  lands  will  be  annually  sold,  it  would  require 
three  hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  sales  will 
probably  be  accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other 
causes.  We  may  safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  H  not 
centuries  after  the  present  day,  the  representatives  of  our  chil-' 
dren-B  children  may  oe  dehberating  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on 
laws  relating  to  the  public  lands.  . 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest 
attention  of  an  American  statesman.  If  there  were  any  one 
circumstance  more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy 
condition  from  that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world^  it  was  the 
possescion  of  this  vast  national  property,  and  the  resources, 
which  it  afforded  to  our  people  and  our  government  No  Eu- 
ropean nation,  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  Russia,)  com- 
manded such  an  ample  i^esource.  With  respect  to  the  other 
republics  of  this  continent,  we  have  no  information  that  any  of 
them  have  yet  adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous  survey  and 
flubsequeht  sale  of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts,  well  de- 
fined, and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  alj.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that;  they  adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of 
o{d  Spain,  according  to  which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are 
granted  to  favorite  individuals,  prejudicial  to  them,  who  often 
sink  under  the  incumbrance,  and  die  in  poverty,  whilst  the  regu- 
lar current  of  emigration  is  checked  and  diverted  from  its  legiti- 
jnate  channels. 

^  And  if  ther^  be  in  the  bperatiohs  of  this  government,  one  w^ch 
more  than  any  other  displays  consummate  wisdom  ai^d  states- 
manship, it  is  that  system  by  wh\ch  the  public  lands  have  been  so 

.  BUCcerisfuUy  administered.  We  should  pause,  solemnly  pause, 
before  w^  subvert  it.  We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with 
the  gentlest  hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  public  landi^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest 
by  contrasting  it  with  tiiat  of  several  of  the  states,  which  had 

,  the  disposal  of  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,    Virginia  posscBsed, 
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•n  ample  domain  west  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  Kentucky,  over  and  above  her  munificent  cession  to 
the  general  government.  Pressed  for  pecuniary  means,  by  the 
revolutionary  war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands,  during  its  pro- 
gress, into  market,  receiving  payment  in  paper  money.  There 
were  no  previous  surveys  of  the  waste  lands — no  townships,  no 
sections,  no  official  definition  or  de6cri|)tion  of  tracts.  Kach 
purchaser  made  his  own  location,  describing  the  land  bought  as 
ne  thought  proper.  These  locations  or  descriptions  were  often 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  same 
tract  was  not  imfrequently  entered  various  times  by  different 
purchasers,  so  as  to  be  literally  shingled  over  with  conflicting 
claims.  The  state  perhaps  sold  in  this  way,  much  more  land 
than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it  received  nothing  in  return  that 
was  valuable;  whilst  the  purchasers  in  consequence  of  the 
clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights,  were  exposed  to 
tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigation.  Kentucky  long  and 
severely  suffered  from  this  cause ;  and  is  just  emerging  from  the 
troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legislation. 
Western  Virgmia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which 
she  disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory  no  doubt  to  hereelf, 
but  astonishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  Ac- 
cording to  her  system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries 
among  the  people  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  the  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature.  And  when  one  district  of  country  is 
disposed  of,  as  there  are  many  who  do  not  draw  prizes,  the  un- 
successful call  out  for  fresh  distributions.  These  are  made, 
from  time  to  time,  as  lands  are  acquired  from  the  Indians;  ana 
hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the  avidity  with  which  the  Indian 
lands  are  sought  It  is  manifest  that  neither  the  present  gene- 
ration nor  posterity  can  derive  much  advantage  from  this  mode 
of  alienating  public  lands.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  think,  it 
cannot  fail  to  engender  speculation  and  a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  state  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia, 
acquired  a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green 
river.  Neglecting  to  profit  by  the  unfortunate  example  of  tlie 
parent  state,  she  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  pre- 
vious to  its  being  offered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of 
those  wild  land  projects,  of  which  at  all  times  there  have  been 
some  afloat,  and  which  hitherto  the  general  government  alone 
has  firmly  resisted,  she  was  tempted  to  offer  her  waste  lands  to 
settlers,  at  different  prices,  under  the  name  of  head-rights  or 
pre-emptions.  As  the  laws,  hke  most  legislation  upon  such  sub- 
lects,  were  somewhat  loosely  worded,  the  keen  eye  of  the  specu- 
lator soon  discerned  the  defects,  and  he  took  advanta^  of  them. 
Instances  had  occurred  of  masters  obtaining  certificates  of 
head  rights  in  the  name  of  their  slares,  and  Sios  seooring  th« 
19* 
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land,  in  contravention  of  the  intention  of  the  legiakAore.  ^(avir 

fenerally  have  but  one  name)  being  called  Tom,  Jaek,  Dick,  or 
[arry.  To  conceal  the  fraud,  the  owner  wo\;^  add  Bkdc,  or 
some  other  coff  nomination,  so  that  the  certificate  would  read  Tom 
Black,  Jack  Black,  &p.  The  gentleman  from  TeniWMee,  (Sir. 
Grundy,)  will  remember,  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  wke» 
we  were  both  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  that  I  todc 
occasion  to  animadvert  upon  these  fraudulent  practices,  and 
observed  that  when  the  names  came  to  be  alphabeted,  the  truth 
would  be  told,  whatever  might  be  the  language  of  the  record  j 
for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom,  Bktck  Harry,  &>c.  Ken- 
tucky realised  more  in  her  treasury  than  the  poo-ent  state  had 
done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a  remnant  of  public  lands, 
and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  population.  But  they  were  far 
less  available  than  they  would  have  been  under  a  system  of  pre- 
vious survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable 
states  referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not 
prompted  by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the 
superiority  of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  admitted  even  by  the  report  of  the 
land  committee,  the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  im- 
provement and  prosperity.  The  example  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
was  emphatically  relied  on  by  the  report  of  the  conmiittee  of 
manufactures-— its  million  of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  im« 
provements,  its  flourishing  towns,  its  highly  cultivated  fields,  alt 
put  there  within  less  than  forty  years.  To  weaken  the  force  of  ■ 
this  example,  the  land  committee  deny  that  the  population  of 
that  state  is  principally  settled  upon  public  lands  derived  from 
the  general  government.  But,  Mr.  President,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  that  committee,  I  must  say  that  it  labors  under  misappre- 
hension. Three-fourths,  if  not  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
that  state,  are  fettled  upon  public  lands  purchased  from  the 
United  Stated  and  they  are  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the 
state.  For  the  correctness  of  this  statement  I  appeal  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  near  me.  He  knows  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Miami  of  Ohio,  and  the  Mau- 
mee  of  the  Lake,  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum,  are  principally 
settled  by  persons  deriving  titles  to  their  lands  from  the  UniUM 
States. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  Edvanta|:es 
which  these  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  &\a  system  of  sellmg 
them,  affords,  i^  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pres- 
sure and  want,  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  vocations 
of  society  beia^  too  closely  filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  Thiqr 
constantly  tend  to  sustain  the  price  of  labor,  by  the  opportoo^ 
which  they  offer  of  the  aoquisitioii  of  fertile  land  at  a  moderatA 
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ptkiSt  and  the  conseqtrent  temptation  to  emigrate  from 
pari»  of  the  Union  where  labor  may  be  badly  rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  for' 
tunes  and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  thie 
beneficent  system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest  Pioneen 
of  a  more  adventurous  character,  advancing  before  the  tide  of 
eaugration,  penetrate  into  the  uninhabited  re^ons  of  the  west 
They  apply  the  axe  to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the 
plough  to  the  prairie,  deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken 
wild  grasses  in  which  it  abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant 
orchards,  enclose  fields,  cultivate  the  earth,  and  rear  up  familiee 
around  them.  Meantime,  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  upon 
them,  their  improved  farms  rise  in  value,  a  demand  for  them 
takes  place,  they  sell  to  the  new  comers,  at  a  great  advance, 
and  proceed  farther  west,  with  ample  means  to  purchase  from 
government,  at  reasonable  prices,  sufficient  land  for  all  the 
members  of  their  families.  Another  and  another  tide  succeeds, 
the  first  pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous  settlers,  %vho,  in 
their  turn,  sell  out  their  farms,  constantly  augmenting  in  price, 
until  they  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In  this  way, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  daily  improving  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  often  wit- 
nessed this  gratifying  progress.  On  the  same  farm  you  may 
sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  Grst  rude  cabin  of 
round  and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the  hewed  log 
house,  chinked  and  shingled,  witli  stone  or  brick  chimneys ;  and 
lastly  the  comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  denoting 
the  different  occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the 
condition  of  the  same  occupant  What  other  nation  can  boast 
of  such  an  outlet  for  its  increasing  population,  such  bountiful 
means  of  promoting  their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  indepen- 
dence 1 

To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to 
the  existing  system  by  which  they  are  distributed  with  so  much 
regularity  and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits 
in  our  national  condition.  And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from 
the  adoption  of  any  wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast 
national  property,  holden  oy  the  general  government  in  sacred 
truet  for  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  forbids  that 
we  should  rashly  touch  a  system  which  has  been  so  successfully 
tested  by  experience. 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years  that  restless  men  have 
thrown  before  the  public  their  visionary  pl£ms  for  squandering 
Idle  public  domain.  With  the  existing  laws  the  great  state  ol 
the  west  is  satisfied  and  contented.  She  has  felt  their  benefit, 
and  grown  great  and  powerful  under  their  sway.  She  knows 
and  testifies  to  the.Ubersdity  of  tiie  general  government  in  the 
aduunietration  of  tiie  public  lands,  extended  Sike  to  her  and  ta^ 
tbo  p.ther  new  etaien.    There  aw  no  petitions  from,  no  movt- 
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meiitB  in  OfaicK  proposing  vital  and  radical  changes  in  the  s]ri- 
tem.  During  tne  long  period,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  the  senate,  that  her  upright  and  unambitious  citizen,  the  first 
representative  of  that  state,  and  afterwards  successive!^  senator 
and  governor,  presided  over  the  committee  of  pubhc  lands, 
we  heard  of  none  of  these  chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on 
smoothly,  and  quietly,  and  safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  with- 
in which  he  acted,  ever  commanded  or  deserved  the  implicit 
confidence  of  Congress  more  than  Jeremiah  Morrow.  Tnere 
existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entire  impartiality  and  justice 
between  the  old  states  and  the  new.  A  few  artless  but  sensible 
words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch  Irish  dialect,  were  al- 
way^s  sufficient  to  ensure  the  passage  of  any  bill  or  resolution 
which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years,  there  was  no 
essential  change  in  the  system;  and  that  which  was  at  last 
made,  varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars,  at 
which  it  had  all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
at  which  it  has  been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous 
credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twen- 
ty-five years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every 
term,  will  at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement. 
But  the  ratio  of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  increase  of  the  wJiole  population  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause the  western  states  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands, 
populate  much  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  Union ;  and 
It  will  be  from  them  that  the  greatest  current  of  emigration  will 
flow.  At  this  moment  Ohio,  Kentuclcy,  and  Tennessee,  are  the 
most  migrating  states  in  the  Union. 

To  supply  9iis  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  policy, 
which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  general  government,  ba» 
been  highly  liberal  botli  towards  individuals  and  the  new  states. 
Large  tracts,  far  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every 
climate  and  situation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  are  brought  into  the  market  at  moderate  prices,  the  gov- 
ernment having  sustained  all  the  expense  of  the  original  pur- 
chase, and  of  surveying,  marking,  and  dividing  the  land.  For 
fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may  purchase  forty  acres  of  first  rate 
land ;  and  for  less  than  the  wages  of  one  year's  labor,  he  may 
buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  states  also  has  the  government 
been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants  for  schools  and  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing  ^e  debt,  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  those  states,  who  were 
tempted,  in  a  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation,  to  purchase  too 
much,  or  at  too  high  prices. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  property—- 
of  the  system  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribution, 
Mid  of  the  effects  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and  won- 
4«r  that  there  should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw 
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crvray  tt^s  great  resource,  or  to  abolish  a  tydtem  which  has  been 
fraught  with  so  many  manifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  such,  who,  impatient  with  the  slow  and  naturcd  operation  oT 
wise  fews,  have  put  forth  various  pretensions  and  projects  con- 
cerning the  pubhc  lands,  within  a  ^w  years  past  One  of  these 
-  pretensions  is,  an  assjamption  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  new 
Atates  to  all. the  lands  within  their  respective  limits,  to  the  exclu- 
fliion  of  the  general  government,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the. 
people  of  the  United  States,  those  in  the  new  states  only  excep- 
ted. It  is  my  purpose  now  to  trace  the  origin,  examine  the  na- 
•  tore,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  this  pretension. 

This  pretension  ma^  be  fairly  ascnbed  to  the  propositions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  the  pub- 
lic land^,  to  reduce  the  price,  and  to  cede  the  "  refbse  "  lands  (a 
term  which  I  believe  originated  with  him,)  to  the  states  withm 
which  they  lie.  Prompted,  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a  late 
(JSrovernor  of  Ulihois,  unwilling  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elab-  ■ . 
orate  message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  ii;i  which  he  grave-i 
ly  and  formally  asserted  the  right  of  that  state  to  all  the  land  of 
the  United  Smtes,  Comprehended  within  its  limits.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Governor  was  a  most  impartial  judge,  and  the 
legislature  almost  disinterested  tribunal,  to  decide  such  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  to  the 
tune,  "refuse  lands,"  "  refbse  lands,"  "  refuse  lands,"  on  the  Mis-  . 
Bouri  side  *of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  soil  strains  of  his  music, 
having  caught  the  ear  of  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  ^ 
joined  in  chorus,  and  struck  an  octave  higher.  ^The  senator  from 
Missouri  wished  only  to  pick  up  some  crumbs  which  fell  from 
Uncle  Sam's  table ;  but  the  Governor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whole 
loaf.'  The  senator  modestly  claimed  only" an  old  smoked,  reject-, 
ed  joint  j  but  the  stomach  of  his  excellejicy  yearned  after  the. 
whole  hog!  The  Governor  peeped  over  the  Mississippi  into 
Missouri,  and  saw  the  senator  leisurely  roaming  in  some  rich 
pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse  lands.  He  returned  to  Illinois,  and, 
springing  into  the  grand  pi^irie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy 
i^  in  all  its  boundless  extent 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (l^r. 
Tazewell,)  in  May,  1826,  in  the  following  words :  ^^Beicived, 
That  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  cede  and  surrender 
to  the  several  states,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  situ^ 
ated,  al^the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
lands  lying  and  being  within  the  boundaries  of  sUch  states,  rfes-  . 
pectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  sLs  may  be  consistent 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  United  States."  The  latter  words  rendered  the 
resolution  somewhat  ambiguous ;  but  still  it  contemplated  a  ces-  > 
sion  and  surrender.  Subsequently  the  senator  from,  Virginia 
propoi^ed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratuitous  surrender  of  aU  uii*  ' 
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9Qld  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature,  in  svijppojii  of  i 
tifm  and  the  internal  imjjriwemenl  of  the  state. 

tHere  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement  Mr.  Clay 
led  to  the  secretary  to  hand  him  the  journal  of  Aprils  1828^  • 
whi^h  he  held  up  to  the  senate,  and  read  from  it  the  following  r 
"The  biU  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  make  do- 
nations thereof  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  ced«  the  reAise  to  the^ 
states  in  which  they  lie,  being  under  cbnsideration— r         ' 

"Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following,  as  a  substitate: 
That  the  lands  wliich  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  ehall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  af- 

*  ter  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  shaH  be, 
and  the  same  is  ceded  to  the  state  in  which  the  same  may  lie,  to 
he  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and 
the  internal  miprovenient  of  the  state."] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the. honorable  senator  proposed 

*  the  cession,  but  shewed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  in- 
ternal improveiiiente,  by  means  derived  from  the  general  govcrn- 
nient.  For  this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe,  it  was 
that  the  Rtafe  of  IVIissouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name. 
If  he  had  carrieu  his  proposition,  that  state  might  well  have 
granted  a  princijmlity  to  him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced 
by  the  messa^  of  the  Governor  already  noticed,  had  been  pre- 
sented, assertmg  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.    And  it  seems  (al- 

,'  though  the  fact  had  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  remind^ 
ed  of  it  by  one  of  her  senators,  (Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,) 
that  the  legislature  of  Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to 
ibring  forward  a  similar  claim.  At  the  last  session,  however,  of 
the  legislature  of  thiU  state,  resolutions  had  passed,  instructing 
her  delegation  to  obtain  from  the  general  government  cessions  m 
the  unappropriated  public  lands,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.— •- 

.  It  is  clear,  from  this  last  exnression  of  the  will  of  that  legislature, 
that,  on  re-consideratipn,  it  believed  the  right  to  the  public  lands 
to  be  in  the  general  goyernment,  and  not  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
For,  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  general  government,  it  had  no- 
thing to  cede ;  if  they  belonged  already  to  the  state,  no  cession 
^*as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  right  of  the  state. 

I  will  here  submit  a  passing  observation.  If  the  general  gov- 
^tomient  had  the  power  to  cedc^  the  public  lands  to  the  new  states 
for  particular  purposes,  knd  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power 
milst  be  unquestionable  to  make- some  reservations,  for  similar 

' .  purposes,  in  behalf'  of  the  old  states.    Its  power  cannot  be  with- 

.ottt  limit  as, to  the  new  states,  and  circumscribed  and  restricted 

AS  to, the  old.    Its  capacity  to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice 

is  not  bonfined  to  the  new  states,  but  is  co-«^teneive  with  the 

Tfhole  Union,    it  may  grant  to  all,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.    And 

•  this  comprehensive  equity  is  not  only  in  conformity  with  the  spi- 
tk  of  tlie  cessions  in  the  deeds  from  the  ceding  states^^  but  iB  exr- 
pressly  enjoined  l^y  the  term^  of  those  deeds. 
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"Moh  i«  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  trhieh  1  hMe 
been  tracing ;  and  now  let  ns  examine  its  nature  and  foundatioii. 
The  argument,  in  behalf  of  the  new  etate*,  is  founded  on  the  no-, 
tion,  that  as  the  old  states,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revol\;itioDafy 
war,  had  or  claimed  a  right  to  ail  the  lands  within  their  respte- 
tive  limits;  and  as  the  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  ike  same  Tooting  and  conditioq,  in  all  respects,  with  the 
"Old ;  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  waste  lands,  embraced' 
within  their  boundaries.  But  the  argument  forgets  that  al)  the 
revolutionary  states  had  not  waste  lands ;  that  some  had  but  very 
little  and  others  none.  It  forgets  that  the  right  of  the  states  to 
the  waste  lands  within  their  limits  was  controverted ;  and  that  it 
was  insisted  that,  as  they  had  been  conquered  in  a  common  war, 
waged  with  common  means^  and  attended  with  general  sacrifi-  ^ . 
tses,  tne  public  lands  should  be  held  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all  the  states.  It  forgets  that,  in  consequence  of  this  right  as- 
serted in  behalf  of  the  whole  Union,  the  states  that  contained  any  . 
large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  (and  Virginia,  particularly,  that  had 
the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  LFnion  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the 
ptates.  It  forgets  that  the  very  equality,  v^hich  is  the  basis  of, 
the  argument,  would  be  totally  subverted  by  the  admission  of. 
the  validity  of  the  pt:etension.  For  how  would  the  matter  then 
stand?  The  revolutionary  states  will  have  divested  themselves 
of  the  large  districts  of  vacant  lands  which  they  contained,  for 

.the  common  benefit  of  all' the  states,  and  those  same  lands  will 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  states  exclusively.    There  will 
.be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  pretension,  a  revers- 
al of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  states.    Instead  of  the 
old  having,  as  is  alledged,the  wild  lands  which  they  included  at  ,. 
the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  will  have  none,  and  the  new  ^ 
states  aZ/.    And.  this  in  the  name,  and  for  the  purpose,  of  equali- 
ty among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  f    What,  especial- 
ly, would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia?    She  magnanimously^ 
ceded  an  empire  m  extei^t  for  the  c&mmop.  benefit.    And  now  it 
is  proposed  not  otily  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  , 
its  solemn  dedication,  to  the  use  of  all  the  states,  but  to  deny  her 
any  participation  in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  new  states  carved  out  of  it  , 

If  the  new  states  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to    * 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to   - 
cede  that  right  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states.    Having  no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerful- 
ly in  an  equality  which  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  them 
and  the  old  states. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown^  that  if  the 
right  trere  recognized  in  the  new  states  now  existing,  to  the  ^br 

>  lie  lands  within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  states,  as  they  might 
hereafler  be  successively  admitted  into  the  Union,  would  have , 
the  same  right;  and  consequently  that  the  pretension  under  ex- 
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aminatibn  embraces,  in  effect,  tlie  whole  public  doinain,  that  k^ 
a  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land.  . 

The  fight  of  the  Union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestible.  It 
t)ught  not  to  be  considered  debateable.  It  never  was  questioned 
but  by.  a  few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  suppos- 
ed, would  escape  animadversion  frpm  the  enormity  of  the  abmir- 
dity,  and  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  Access  of  the  claim. 
The  right  of  the  whole  is  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution, 
founded  upon  solemn  deeds  of  cession  from  sovereign  states,  de- 
liberately executed  in  Ae  fape  of  tjie  world,  or  resting  upon  na- 
tional treaties  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  on  ample  equiva- 
lents contributed  from  the  common  treasury  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  , 

This  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
•states  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted 
and  recognized  it  with  their -first  breath.  They  hold  their  sta- 
tions, as  members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  oi  that  admission. 
The  senators  who  sit  here,  and  the  members  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives from  the  new  states,  deliberate  in  Congress  with 
.  other  senators  and  representatives,  under  that  admission.  And, 
since  the  new  states  came  into  being,  they  have  recognized  this 
right  of  the  general  government  by  innumerable  acts. 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  rer 
specting  the  public  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestible  right 
of  the  whole  of  the  states.  *  • 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and. to 
survey  the  lands  which  they  covered.  •  . 

And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  from 
the  general  goyernmenti  of  the  public  lands. 

The  elistence  of  the  new  states  is  a  falsehood,  oy  the  right  of 
all  the  states  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They 
[  have  Ha  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within  their  particuleir 
jurisdiction,  than  other  states  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and 
arsenals^  or  public  ships,  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  nave  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  in  whose 
splendid  halls  we  now  deliberate.  "  , 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  states  now  exists. 
T^e^  public  lands  are  now  held,. and  ought  to  be  held,  and  ad-, 
ministered  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  hope.our  fellow  citi- 
.zens  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  will  re -consider  the  mat- 
ter ;  that  they  will  cease  to  take  counsel  from  demagogues  who 
would  deceive  them,  and  instil  Erroneous  principles  into  their 
ears ;  ^nd  that  they  will  feel  and  acknowledge  that  their  brethren 
of  Kentucky,  and  of  Ohio,  and  of  all  the  states  ini  the  Union, 
have  an  eqi^al  right  with  the  citizens  of  those  three  states  in  the 
public  lands.  If  the  possibility'  of  an  event  so  direful  as  a  sev- 
.  erance  of  this  Union  were  for  a  moment  contemplated,  and  what 
.  would  be  the  probable  consequence  of  such  an  unspeakable  ca- 
lamity, three  confederacies  were  formed  out  of  its  fragments,  do 
you,  imagine  that  the  western  confbderacy  would  consent  to  the 
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•tales  including  the  pol>lic  lands,  holding  them  exeHnhr^ibr 
themselves?  Can  yoo  imagine  that  the  states  of  Ofaio^  fcen- 
tncky  and  Tennessee,  would  quietly  renounce  their  right  in  all 
the  jmbiic  lands  west  of  them?  No,  sir!  No,  sir!  Theywauld 
wade  to  fheir  knees  in  blood  before  they  would  make  such  aa 
unjust  and  ignominious  surrender. 

But  this  pretension,  unjust  to  tiie  old  States,  unequal  as  to  all« 
would  be  mjurious  to  the  new  States  themselves,  in  whose  be- 
half it  has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognized.  The  interest 
of  the  new  States  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  &eir  limit% 
but  extends  to  the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres. 
Sanction  the  claim,  however,  and  they  are  cut  (k>wn  and  restricted 
to  that  which  is  included  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not 
better  for  Ohio,  instead  of  the  five  millions  and  a  half— <for  Indt- 

n  instead  of  the  fifteen  millions — or  even  for  IlKnots,'  instead 
e  thirty-one  or  thirty-two  million»^-or  Missour^  instead  of 
the  thirty-eight  millions — within  their  respective  linuts,  to  retain 
&eir  interest  in  those  several  quantities,  and  also  retain  their 
'  interest,  in  common  with  the  otheir  members  of  the  Union,  in  the 
countless  hiillions  of  acres  that  Ue  west,  or  north-west,  oeyMMi 
them? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  condder  the  expediency 
of  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  cmd  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  favor  of  that 
measure.  They  are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and 
mread  out  under  seven  different  heads.  Let  us  examine  tnem: 
the  first  is,  ^because  the  new  States  have  a  clear  hght  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants 
•f  the  government,  by  getting  the  reduction  extended  to  the  cnfi- 
de  of  revenue  chiefly  need  by  t^i^m.''  Here  is  a  renewal  of  tha 
attempt,  made  early  in  the  session,  to  confound  the  public  lands 
with  foreign  imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed  and 
refuted  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  manufkctures. ,  lyUl 
not  the  new  States  participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenui^ 
in  common  with  the  old  States,  without  touchinfi^  ^e  public 
lands?  As  far  as  they  are  consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  im- 
ports, will  they  not  equally  share  the  b)enefit  with  the  old  States? 
What  right,  over  and  above  that  equal  participation,  have  ^a 
new  States  to  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  pubhc  lands  ?  As 
States,  what  ri^ht,  nrach  less  what  ^^  clear  right"  have  they-  to 
any  such  reduction?  In  their  sovereign  or  corporate  capacitiei^ 
what  right?  Have  not  all  die  stipulations  between  tnem^  as 
States,  and  the  general  ^vernment,  been  fully  complied  withf 
Have  the  people,  within  me  new  States,  conmdered  distinct  froai 
the  States  themselves,  any  right  to  such  reduction  ?  Whence  is 
it  derived?  They  went  tiiere  in  pursuit  of  their  own  happiness. 
They  bou^t  lands  from  the  public  because  it  was  their  interest 
to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did  &ey,  becaiaa 
ihay  purchased  some  land,  whith  they  possess  peaoefuUy,  iaa- 
20 
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gmt&^gtf,  and  what  right,  iQ  the  iand  whkti  they  did  not  bav? 
Bat  it  may  be  arffaed,  that  by  aeCtling  aQ4  improving  these  Jaaas, 
the  adjacent  pubue  lands  are  enhanced.  True^  and  so  are  their 
own.  This  enhancemlsnt  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a  conse- 
qucRice  which  they  went  there  to  prodnce,  but  was  a  collateral 
effect,  as  to  which  they  were  p«(8sive.  The  public  does  not  seek 
to  avail  itself  of  this  attgrtientation  in  value,  by  augmenting  the 
price*  It  leaves  that  where  it  was ;  and  the  demand  for  reduc- 
tion i«  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  say  their  labor  has  increased 
the  value  of  the  nublic  landl^  and  the  claim. to  reduction  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  of  enhao<ied  value.  The  public,  like  all 
other  landholders,  had  a  r^ht  to  anticipate  that  the  sale  of  a 
part  would  commuidcate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon  the 
residue.  And,  like  all  omer  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  ri^ht  to 
ask  more  for  that  residue^  but  it  does  not;  and,  for  one,  I  should 
be  as  unwilling  to  disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as 
by  reduction.  But  the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue 
which  the  people  of  the  new  Statea  chiefly  eonsitme.  In  another 
part  of  this  report  lU>eral  grants  of  the  public  l^ds  are  recom- 
mended, and  the  idea  of  holding  the  public  lands  aa  a  source 
of  r6venue  is  scouted,  because  it  is  said  that  more  revenue  could 
he  collected  from  the  settlers,  as  consumers,  than  from  the  lands. 
.Here  it  seems  that  the  public  lands  are  the  article  of  revenue 
chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  States. 

With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the  pur- 
chase, ialike,  of  emigrants  from  the  old  States,  and  settlers  in 
the  new.  As  the  latter  have  most  geneially  supplied  themselves 
with  lands,  the  probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  inte- 
rested 'hi  the  question  of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  peculiar  right  to  such  reduction  existing 
hi  the  new  States.  It  is  a  question  common  to  all,  and  to  be 
decided  ih  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union. 

3.  "Because  the  public  debt  being  now  paid,  the  public  lends 
are  entirely  released  from  the  pledge  they  were  imder  to  that 
object,  and  lare  free  to  receive  a  new  and  Uberal  destination,  for 
the  relief  of  the  States  in  uhich  they  lie?^ 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  k  conceded  to  be  near  at 
hand  f  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  public  lands,  being  liberated, 
may  now  receive  a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Sueh  an  appro- 
.  priation  of  their  proceeds  is  proposed  by  tiie  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  more  particularly  to.  But  it  did  not 
seem  just  to  that  committee,  that  this  new  and  liberal  destination 
«f  them  should  be  restricted  "for  the  relief  of  the  States  in 
which  they  lie,"  exclusively,  but  should  extend  to  all  the  States 
indiseruninately  upon  principles  of  equitable  distribution-  - 

3.  "  Because  neariy  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  tiie  land 
OMT  in  market  are  the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long 
ieriea  of  years,:  and  are  of  very  litde  ac^al  value,  and  only  fit  to 
be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  wbadi  they  lie." 
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Aeeotdin^  to  an  bfBeial  statemeiity  the  total  quantity  of  paihikt 
lan^  ^ich  had  been  eupveyed  up  to  the  31st  of  December  kwt,> 
was  a  little  upwards  of  162,000,000  acres.  Of  this  a  large  pc^ 
portion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  100,000,000  acres  stated  in 
the  land  report,  hfts  been  a  long  time  in  market  The  entire: 
quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by  the  United  States,  up  to 
the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relinquished  and  lands  in- 
verted to  the  United  iStates,  according  to  an  official  statement 
also,  is  25,243,590  aeres.  Thus,  a^r  the  lapse  of  thirty-six 
3i^ars,  during  which  the  present  land  system  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, a  little  more  *han  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  l»ve  oeen 
sold,  not  averaging  a  million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  the  surveyed  lands  remain  to  oe  sold.  The 
argument  ^of  the  report  of  the  land  committee  assumes  that 
'^nearly  one  hundred  millions  are  the  refuse  of  sales  and  donar- 
tions,"  are  of  very  little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to 
settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go — let  us  analyze.  What 
do  the  land  committee  mean  by  "refuse  land?"  Do  they  mean 
worthless,  inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy  at  the 
present  government  price?  Let  us  look  at  facts,  and  make  tliem 
our  guide.  The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  neW' 
States  to  bring  more  and  more  lands  into  the  market;  to  extii> 
guish  more  Indian  titles;  to  survey  more.  The  new  States 
themselves  are  probably  urged  to  operate  upon  the  general  gov-, 
ernment  by  emigrants  and  settlers,  who  see  still  before  them,  in 
their  progress  west,  other  new  lands  which  they  desire.  The 
general  government  yields  to  the  solicitations.  It  throws  more 
land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  annually  and  daily  preparing  ad- 
ditional Purveys  of-  fresh  lands.  It  has  thrown  and  is  preparing 
to  throw  open  to  purchasers  alreadj'^  162,000,000  of  acres.  And 
now,  because  the  capacity  to  purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by 
the  growth  of  our  population,  is  totally  incompetent  to  absorb 
this  immense  quantity,  the  government  is  called  upon,  by  some 
of  the  very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition  of  this  vast  amount 
to  sale,  to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  refuse!  Twenty- 
five  millions  in  thirty-siic  years  only  are  sold,  and  all  the  rest  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  refuse;  Is  this  right?  If  there  had  been 
five  hundred  millions  in  market,  there  probably  would  not  have 
been  more,  or  much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  worthless  because  not.  sold.  It  is  not 
sold  because  there  were  not  peo^^e  to  buy  it  You  must  have 
gone  to  other  countries,  to  other  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn 
from  thence  people  to  buy  the  prodigious  quantity  which  you 
offered  to  selL 

Refuse  land !  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and 
buys  out  of  a  township  a  section  ^hich  strikes  his  fancy.  He 
exnausts  his  money.  Othlirs  might  have  preferred  other  eec- 
tions.  Other  sections  may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can 
with  no  more  propriety  be  said  to  have  ^fsefiised"  or  rejected  all    ' 
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Hit  other  seotiont,  ithaii  a  man  who,  attracted  by  &e  beai:^| 
eharma  and  aceomplishments  of  a  particular  lady,  marriea  heri 
ean  be  said  to  have  rejected  or  refused  all  the  rest  of  the  8ex« 
•  Is  it  credible  that  out  of  150  or  160,000,000  of  acres  of  land  in 
a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  there  are  only  about  2^000,000 
of  acres  of  good  lamd,  cmd  that  all  the  rest  is  refbse?  Take  the 
State  of  Illinois  as  an  example.  Of  all  the  States  in  the  Uni(», 
tiiat  State  probably  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  ridi,  fbr* 
tile  lands;  more  than  Ohio,  more  than  Indifma,  abounding  as 
they  both  do  in  fine  lands.  Of  the  thirty-three  millions  and  a 
hair  of  public  lands  in  Illinois,  a  little  more  only  than  two  mil- 
lions have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue  of  thirty-one  millions  lUl 
refuse  land?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in  the  west  can  assert  or 
believe  it?  No,  sir;  there  is.no  such  thing.  The  unsold  lands 
are  unsold  because  of  tlie  reasons  already  assigned.  Doubtless 
there  is  much  inferior  land  remaining,  but  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
best  of  lands  also.  For  its  timber,  soil,  water  power,  grazins, 
minerals,  almost  all  land  possesses  a  certain  value.  It  the  hmoB 
unsold  are  refuse  and  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government,  why  are  they  sought  after  with  so  much  avidity? 
5*  in  our  hands  ttiey  are  good  for  nothing,  what  more  would  they 
be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  States?  "  Only  fit  to  be  given 
to  settlers!"  What  s6ttlers  would  thank  you?  what  settlers 
would  not  scorn  a  gift  ot'Teftute^  worthless  land?  If  vou  mean 
to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.  If 
there  be  any  state  in  which  it  is  to  h6  found  in  large  quantities, 
that  state  would  be  Ohio.  It  is  •  the  oldest  of  the  new  states. 
There  the  public  lands  have  remained  longest  exposed  in  the 
market  But  there  we  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be 
,  sold.  And  I  hold  in  roy  hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanes- 
iKlle  district,  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  state,  made  during  ^e 
present  year.  It  is  in  a  paper,  entitled  the  "  Ohio  Republican,'* 
published  at  Zanesville  the  26th  May,  1832.  The  article  is 
headed  "  refuse  land,"  and  it  states :  "  It  has  suited  the  interest 
of  some  to  represent  the  lands  of  the  United  States  which  have 
remained  in  market  for  many  years,  as  mere  ^  refuse'  which 
cannot  be  sold ;  and  to  urge  a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the 
cession  of  the  residue  in  a  short  period,  to  the  states  in  which 
they  are  situated.  It  is  strongly  urged  against  this  plan  that  it 
is  a  speculating  project,  which,  by  alienating  a  lar^e  quanti^ 
of  Icmd  from  the  United  States,  will  cause  a  great  increase  of 
price  to  actual  settlers,  in  a  few  years — instead  of  their  being 
able  forever,  as  it  may  be  said  is  the  case  under  the  present  sys 
wm  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm  fit  a  reasonable  price.  To 
^ow  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  from  being  worthless,  ute 
copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement  of  recent  sales 
in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in  the  west 
The  iale»at  the  Zanesville  land  ofiice  since  the  conunencemeoft 
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of  iSbt  prawDt  vear,  hare  been  ae  follows  JamutTV,  |7,lflO  80l 
Febraary  $3,M2  67,  March  $11,744  75,  April  $9,909  10,  asd 
since  the  first  of  the  present  .month  about  9,000  ^Hara  wwrth 
have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which  was  in  40  acre  lots." 
And  there  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  the  act,  passed  at  dik  session, 
authorizing  ss^es  of  40  acres,  will,  from  the  deskre  to  make  ad- 
ditions to  farms,  and  to  settle  yomsg  members  of  families^  k»* 
.  crease  the  sales  ver^  much,  at  least  during  this  ^roar. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois  last  fall  about  - 
2,000  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  {urice,  for  which 
he  has  lately  refused  six  dollars  per  acre.  An  oflicer  of  this 
body,  now  in  my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  re- 
futo  laild  of  160  acre^  at  second  or  third  hand,  entered  a  few 
years  ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  1,900  dollars.  It  is  a 
business;  a  very  profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made 
in  the  new  states,  to  purchase  these  refuse  lands,  and,  wi^bout 
improving  them,  to  sell  &em  again  at  large  advances. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  of  so  much  surveyed . 
public  land  repfiaming  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  that  this  bounti- 
-ml  resource,  possessed  by  our  country,  remains  in  almost  on- 
diminished  quantity,  notwithstanding  so  many  new.  and  floor* 
ishing  states  have  sprung  up  in  &e  wilderness,  and  so  .many 
thousands  of  families  have  been  accommodated.  It  m^^  be 
otherwise,  if  the  public  land  Was  dealt  out  by  government  with 
a  sparing,  grudging,  griping  hand.  But  they  are  Hberally  offer- 
ed, in  exhaustless  quantities,  and  at  moderate  prices,  enriching  in- 
dividuals, and  tending  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  country. 
The  two  important  facts  brought  forward  and  emphaticallv  dwelt 
on  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  stand  in  their  full  force 
Aina^cted  by  any  thing  stated  in  the  report  of  the  land  con^t^ 
tee.  These  facts  must  carrjr  conviction  to  ever^  unbiassed 
mind  that  will  deliberately  consider  them.  The  first  is  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  new  states,  fair  outstripping  the  old,  averaffmg 
annually  an  increase  of  eight  and  a  half^  per  cent,  and  doubling 
of  course  in  twelve  years.  One  of  these  states,  Illinois,  fhll  of 
refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  and  a  half  per 
cent!  Would  this  astonishing  growth  take  place  if  the  lands 
were  too  high  or  all^e  good  land  sold  ?  The  (Other  fact  is  the 
vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales;  in  1830,  rising  of  three  millions. 
Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  the  re- 
lums  have  come  in  oi*  the  sales  of  last  year,  which  had  been 
estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were  in  fact  $3,566,127  94! 
Their  progressive  increase  baffles  all  calculation.  Would  this 
hapi>en,  if  the  price  were  too  high? 

It  is  a,rgued  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  k 
various ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  wrong  to  &s.  the  same  price  for 
all.  The  variety  in  the  quality,  situation,  and.  advantages  of 
idififerent  tracts,  is  no  doubt  great  After  the  adoption  of  any 
system  of  classification,  there  would  still  remain  very  grtat  ^ 
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(Airtihftif  t^  the  traeti  beloBgiBg  to  the  mme  obMHL  This  is 
the  |i|W  of  nature.  Thtf  presumption  of  ioferioritjr,  and  of  reliBe 
httuL  Ibunded  upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  land  had  been  in 
market,  ii  demed,  for  reactone  already  stated.  The  offer,  at 
puhlie  avietiony  of  all  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  prerious  to 
their  being  sold  at  private  s(4e,  prorides  in  some  degree  for 
the  variety  in  the  value,  since  each  purchaser  pushes  the  land 
up  to  the  price  which;  according  to  his  opinion,  it  ought  to  com- 
mand. JBut  if  the  price  demanded  by  government  is  not  too 
high  fof  the  good  land,  (and  no  one  can  believe  it),  why  not 
wait  until  that  is  sold  before  any  reduction  of  price  in  the  oad? 
And  t^iat.will  not  be  sold  for  many  years  to  come.  It  would 
be  quite  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price  of  good  land  down  to  the 
standard  of  the  ba{  as  it  is  cdledged  to  be  to  carry  the  latter  up  to 
that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is  sold  there  will  be  no 
purchasers  of  the  bad:  for,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would  rather 
give  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first  tate  land,  than  accept 
refuse  and  worthless  land  as  a  present 

"4.  Because  the  speedy  extinction  of  the  federal  title  within 
their  limits  is  necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  new  states, 
io  (heir  equality  with  the  elder  states;  to  the  deicelopmeni  of 
their  resources ;  to  the  subjection  of  their  soil  tQ  tajeaiUm^  cuUir 
voiHon  and  setUement^  and  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  their  juris- 
diction and  sovereignty." 

AH  this  is  niere  assertion  and  declamation.  The  general  gov-' 
emmept,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast 
as  it  can  find  purchasers.  The  new  states  are  popuJatin^  widi 
unexampled  rapidity ;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  migible 
than  that  ofjunne  of  the  old  states.  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obUged 
to  coniess,  is,  in  internal  improvement  anii  some  other  respects, 
fiilty  years  in  advance  of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky. 
How  have  her  growth  and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her 
equsdity  with  the  elder  states,  the  development  of  her  resources, 
the  iaxatiop,  cultivation,  dnd  settlement  of  her  soil,  or  the  proper 
enjo^ent  of  her  Jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  been  afifectedor 
impaired  by  the  federal  title  within  her  limits  ?  The  federal 
title  \  It  has  been  a  source  of  blessings  ajid  of  bounties,  but  not 
one  of  real  grievance.  As  to  the  exemption  from  taxation  of 
the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption  for  five  years,  of  those  sold 
.  to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to  the  new  states, 
would  they  tax  it  ?  And  as  to  the  latter  exemption,  it  is  paid  foi 
by  the  general  government,  aa  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
compacts;  and  it  is  moreover^  beneficial  to  the  new  states  them- 
selves, by  holding  out.  a  motive  'to  emigrants  to  purchase  and 
settle  within  their  limits. 

">6.  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land  office  depart- 
ment, and  the  ownership  of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  . 
jmd  authority,  of  the  general  government  into  the  heart  and  csr-i 
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tiMW  «f  te  iMw  stat^  and  iul^eeti  t)^  |)o2u^ 
9L  foreign  wad  power/td  infiuenceJ* 

A  foreigii  and  powerful  influence!  The  federal  government  a 
foreign  government!  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control 
over  the  national  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
of  ^e  United  States,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart 
4uid  comers  of  the  new  states !  As  to  the  calamity  of  the  land 
offices,  which  are  held  within  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regarded 
b^  the  people  of  those  states  with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is 
viewed  by  the  land  committee.  They  justly  consider  that  tiiey 
ought  to  hold  those  offices  themselves,  and  that  no  persons 
ought  to  be  sent  from  the  other  ybrei^  states  of  this  Union  to  fill 
them.  And,  if  the  number  of  the  ofiices  were  increased,  it 
would  not  be  lool^ed  upon  by  them  as  a  grievous  addition  to  the 
calamity.  , 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  authority  of  this 
foreign,  federsd  government?  Surely  they  do  not  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  federal  government,  And  yet  the  final  setdement  of 
the  land  question  will  have  efiected  but  litde  in  expelling  its 
authority  from  the  bosoms  of  the  new  states.  Its  action  will 
still  remain  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  the  heart  and  comers  of 
the  new  states  wjll  still  be  invaded  by  post-offices  and  post- ' 
masters,  and  post-roads,  and  the  Cumberland  road,  and  various 
other  modifications  of  ita  power. 

<^7th.  Because  the  sum  of  425  millions  of  dollars  proposed  to 
be  drawn  from  the  new  states  and  territories,  by  the  sale  of  their 
soil,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  is  unconscion- 
able and  impracticable — such  as  never  can  be  paid — and  the 
bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  must  drain,  exhaust  and  impoverish  * 
these  states,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a  sense  of  in- 
justice and  oppression  never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement 
of  which  should  be  so  carefully,  avoided  in  a  confederacy^of  free 
states.'.- 

In  another  part  of  their  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of 
the  immense  revenue  alledged  to  be  derivable  from  the  piAlic 
lands,  "  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  $425,000,000,  for  the 
lands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  at 
$1,363,589,691  for  the  whole  federal  domain.  Such  chimericQi 
calculations  preclude  the  propriety  of  argumentative  answers.'*  - 
Well,  if  these  calculations  are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger 
from  the  preservation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  draining, 
exhausting  and  impoverishing  the  hew  States,  and  of  exciting 
them  to  rebellion. 

,  The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  statd  what  the  public 
lands  would,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  state  it  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated  / 
what  woald  be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price 
of  the  public  lands;  what,  at  one  half  of  that  price ;  and  added 
that,  although  there  might  be  much  land  that  would  never  sell 
at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  <^as  fr^  lands  are  brought 
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Into  market  and  exposed  ta  lale  at  pubUc  auction,  many  of  flMi 
•ell  at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.''^ 
They  concluded  by  remarking  that  the  least  favorable  view  of 
regarding  them  was  to  consider  them  a  ca|)ital  yielding  an  as- 
nuity  of  three  millions  of  dollars  at  this  time ;  that,  in  a  fern 
years,  that  annuity  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the^ 
capital  might  then  be  assumed  as  equsJ  to  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  States  alone 
,  vx  which  they  are  situated^  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  States. 
And  it  will  be  raised,  not  in  a  single  ^rear,  but  in  a  long  series 
of  years.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  nave  paid,  in  pne  vean  the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in 
that  State^  by  the  sale  or  public  lands ;  but  in  a  period  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  the  payment  has  been  made,  not  on^ 
without  impoverishing,  but  with  the  constantly  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  State. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee 
ibr  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  Some  of  Ihem 
had  been  anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufhs- 
turing  committee ;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  the  inso- 
lidity  of  the  residue. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  cbnsideration  tirged  in  that  report 
against  any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  ten- 
dency to  lessen  3ie  value  Of  the  landed  property  throughout  the 
Union,  and  that  in  the  western  States  especially.  That  such 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence,  no  man  can  doubt  who 
will  seriously  reflect  upon  such  a  measure  as  that  of  throwing 
into  the  market,  immediately,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  acres,  and  at  no  distant  period  upwards  of  two 
hundred  millions  more,  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honoi*able  chairman  of  the  land  committee,  (Mr.  King^) 
•  had  relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have 
presented  a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  which  he  has 
made.  He  ha^  avedled  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  fMr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  in  the 
eompositipn  as  if  his  name  haa  been  subscribed  to  the  instro- 
ment  We  hear  again,  in  this  paper;  of  that'whi<^  we  had  so 
of^en  heard  repeated  before  in  debate,  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri, — the  sentiments  of  Edmund  Bunce.  And  what  was 
the  state  of  things  in  England,  to  whidi  those  sentiments  were 
applied? 

England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  Arnica 
'  has  too  much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and 
wanti^  people.  The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  genera- 
tions, large  bodies  of  land,  preserved  fbr  game  and  forest,  from 
which  but  small  revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sett 
•ttt  the  crown  leuids,  that  ^ey  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated, 
aad  that  the  royal  family  should  1^  placed  on  the  oivil  list    Mi*. 
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Bot^e  tmppovled  the  propotitkm  hr  convinciog  argttmeiite.  Bnl 
what  analogy  ia  there  between  the  erown  lands  of  the  BritIA 
sovereign,  and  the  pnblie  lands  of  the  United  States?  Are 
tbef  here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for  the  sak^  of  their 
£ame  or  timber,  excluded  from  sale?  Are  not  they  fredy  ez^ 
posed  IB  market,  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices  7— 
olie  complaint  is.  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other 
words,  that  people  are  not  midtiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy 
them.  Patience,  gentlemen  of  the  land  committee,  patience  L 
The  new  States  are  daily  rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some 
-  of  them  are  already  great  and  flourishing  members  of  the  cod- 
fbderacy.  And,  if  you  will  only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and 
quiet  operation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  roan,  the  wildeme» 
will  qiiickly  teem  with  people,  and  be  filled  with  the  raonumenta 
«f  civilization. 

.  The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to 
animadvert  upon  certain  opinions  or  a  late  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  contained  in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  cod- 
neet  them  with  some  eentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the 
•committee  of  manufactures.  That  report  had  before  been  the 
eubject  of  re{>eated  commentary  in  the  Senate,  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  of  much  misrepresentation  and  vituperation 
lA  the  public  press.  Mr.  Rush  showed  me  the  rough  draft  of  thai 
report,  and  I  advised  him  to  expunge  the  paragraplis  in  question^ 
because  I  foresaw  that  they  would  be  misrepresented,  and  that  ' 
he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust  accusation.  But  knowing  the 
pari^  of  his  intentions,  believing  in  the  soundness  of  the  views 
which  he  presented,  and  confiding  in  the  candor  of  a  just  public^ 
he  resolved  to' retain  the  paragraphs.  I  cannot  suppose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what  passed  between  Mr.  Rush 
and  me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my  suggestions,  retained  the 
paragraphs  in  question,  because  these  facts  were  all  stated  by 
Mr.  Rusn  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  late  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  representing  the  district  in  which  I 
reside,  which  letter,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was  published  in  the 
western  papers. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself— nothing  to  diq[>rove 
the  charge  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments 
towards  any  pdrt  of  the  west  If  the  public  acts  in  which  I  have 
participated;  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life  will  not  refiite 
each  an  imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it 

But  I  vnll  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my 
late  patriotic  and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erro- 
neous glosses  and  interpretations  which  have  been  pal  upoa 
Hiem. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  ofBelal  report  which  will  long  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  ability,  was  surveying  with  a  statesman's  eye  the 
condition  of  America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  proteo> 
tire  poliey^the  American  system.    He  spoke  of  the  limited  y<k 
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csdens  of  our  sociefy,  and  the  expediency  of  multif^yiag  ^ 
meand  of  increasing  subsistence,  comfort  and  wealth.    He  no* 

.  ticed  the  ffreat  and  the  constAnt  tendency  of  oigr  fellow-citizens 
to  the  cuTtivatiofi  of  the  soil,  the  want  of  a  market  for  their 
Burplas  produce,  the  inexpediency  of  all  blindly  rushing  to  the 
same  umversal  employment,  and  the  policy  of  4ividing  ourselves 
into  various  pursuits.  He  says— ^ The  manner  in  which  the 
remote  lands  of  the  United  Stated  are  selling  and  settling,  whikrt 
it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  popu- 
•  lanon  of  the  country,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does 
not  increeise  capital  in  the  same  proportion.  *  *  *  j^y 
thing  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this  tendency  to  diffusion  from 
running  too  far  and  too  long  into  an  extreme,  can  scarcely  prove 
otherwise  than  salutary.  *  *  *  *  If  the  population 
of  these  [a  majority  of  the  States,  including  some  western  States] 

,  not  yet  redundant  in  fact,  though  appearing  to  be  so,  under  this 
legislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain  fixed  in  more  instan- 
ces, as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motives  to  manu- 
facturing labor,  it  is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  capital^  and 
next  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  excess  of  its  agricmtural 
population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not  iijaa- 
gined  that  it  ever  would  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 
to  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside  5  but  resources,  opened 
through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  in  new  fields  of  industiy,  to 

'  the  inhabitants  of  the  States  already  sufficiently  peopled  to  enter 
upon  them,  might  operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usefully 
tessen,  its  absorbing  force." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on 
the  tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the 
incitement  to  emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  pror 
pose  to  change  those  laws  in  that  particular?  Does  he  propose, 
m  fact  ariy  new  measure?  So  far  from  suggesting  any  altera^ 
tion  of^  the  conditions  or\  which  the  public  lands  are  sold^  he  ex- 
pressly says  that  it  is  not  desirable,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  turn 
this  stream  q^  emigration  aside.  Leaving  all  the  laws  in  full 
force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emigration,  arising  from  fertile  and 
cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends  the  encouragement  of  a 

'  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the  Union,  2ie  west  as 
well  as  the  rest,  is  interested;  thus  presenting  an  option  to  popu- 
lation to  engage  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture,  at  its  own 
discretion.  And  does  such  an  option  afford  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  any  one?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  all?  Do  the  land 
committee  desire  ^I  am  sure  they  do  not)  to  create- starvation  in 
one  part  of  the  Union,  that  emigrants  may  be  forced  into  another? 
if  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  multiplication  of 
human  employments,  by  which,  as, its  certain  consequence,  therfi  ' 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence  and  copofort 
The  objection  to 'Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  locked  at  his  whoU 
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^taantif^  and  at  %A  parts  of  it;  and  that  whilst  he  denred  Urn 

^  l^iospenty  and  growm  of  thO'  vr^t  to  advance  nndistorbed,  fta 
mehed  to^  build  up,  on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  th« 
people. 

Ml  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  ckws' 
es  who  never  could  emigrate;  and  that  emigration,  under  the 
best  auspices,  was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There 
are  moral,  physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration ;  and 
these  will  mcrease  as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  Sie  west  are 
removed,  by  intervening  settlements,  further  and  further  from 
society,  as  it  is  now  located.  It  is,  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  who 
p^nounces  that,  of  edl  vegetable  and  animal  creation,  man  is  the 
most  difficult  to  be  uprooted  and  transferred  to  a  distant  countiy ; 
and  he  was  right  Space  itself— mountains  and  seas  and  rivers 
are  impediments.  The  want  of  pecuniary  means — the  expenses 
of  the  outfit,  subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  family— is  no 
slight  circumstance.  When  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome, 
(and  how  few^  comparatively,  can  surmount  them"?)  the  greatest 
of  all  remains^ — that  of  being  torn  from  one's  natsd  spot ;  sepa- 
rated, for  ever,  from  the  roof  under  which  the  companions  of  his 
childhood  were  sheltered,  from  the  trees  which  have  shaded  him 
from  summer's  heats,  ^e  spring  from  whose  gushing  fountain 
he  has  drunk  in  his  youth,  the  tombs  that  hold  the  precious  relies 
of  his  venerated  ancestors ! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to 
confound  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning 
employed  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  against  the  proposed 
reduction  ot  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  What  is  that  reason- 
ing? here  it  is:  it  will  speak  for' itself;  and,  without  a  single 
comment,  will  demonstrate  how  different  it  is  from  that  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has 
been  shown  to  be.  "The  greatest  emigration  (says  the  mantsH 
Picturing  committee)  that  is  believed  now  to  take  place  from  any 
of  the  States,  is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
eSbcts  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
would  be — 1st  To  lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three 
States.  2d.  To  diminish  their  interest  in  the  public  domain,  as 
a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States.  And  3d.  To 
offer  what  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emigration  from 
those  States,  occasioning  more  and  more  lands,  situated  within 
them,  to  be  thrown  into  the  market,  tfiereby  not  only  lessening 
the  value  of  their  lands,  but  draining  them  both  of  their  popula- 
tion and  currency." 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  portion  of  the  Union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard 
lightly  this  vast  national  property ;  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  me  people  of  the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administra- 
tion of  it ;  and  who  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the 
nation ;  and  that  it  is  not  worth  present  care  and  preservation. 
But  these  are  radical  mistakes.    The  great  body  of  tlie  west  are 
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•atiifiecl^petAietly  satisfied  with  the  ffenenl  administratkn  «f 
(he  public  lands.  They  wo«id  indeed  like,  add  are  entitled  to^ 
a  more  liberal  expenditure  among  tkem  of  tke  proceeds  of  the 
sales.  ti*or  this  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which  I  wfll 
hereafter  call  the  attention  of  the  senate.  But  the  great  body  of 
the  west  have  not  called  for,  and  understand  too  well  their  real 
interest  to  desire  any  essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey^ 
sale^  or  price  of  the  kindsr  There  mafy  be  a  few,  stimulated  by 
demagogues,  who  desire  change ;  and  what  enrstem  is  there,  what 
goyernment,  what  order  of  human  society,  that  a  few  do  not  de- 
sire change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admiraUe  properties  of  the  existing  system  that 
it  contains  within  itself  and  carries  alMig  principles  of  conserva- 
tion and  safety.  In  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  states  be- 
,come  identified  with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  inter- 
est Now,  Ohio  is  as  sound  as  any  oTd  state  in  the  Union^  in  all 
her  views  relating  to  the  public  lands*  She  feek  that  her  share 
in  the  exterior  domain  is  much  more  important  than  would  be  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  few  millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her 
limits,  accompanied  by  a  virtual  Bi:urrender  of  her  interest  in  all 
the  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  now,  the  people  of  the  other  new  states,  lefl  to  their 
own  unbiassed  sense  of  equity  and  justice,  would  form  the  same 
judgment  They  cannot  believe  that  what  they  have  not  bought, 
what  remains  the  property  of  themselves  and  all  their  bretlu'en 
of  the  United  States,  m  common,  belongs  to  them  exclusively. 
But  if  I  am  mistaken — if  they  have  been  deceived  by  erroneous 
impressions  (m  their  mind,  made  by  artful  men,  as  the  sales  pro- 
ceed, and  the  public  land  is  exhausted,  and  their  population  in- 
creased, like  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  will  reel  that  their  true  inte- 
rest points  to  their  remaining  co-partners  in  the  whole  national 
domain,  instead  of  bringing  forward  an  unfounded  pretension  to 
the  inconsiderable  remnant  which  will  be  then  left  in  their  own 
limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  somethinp^  in  respect  to 
the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands. 

The  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  gener- 
al government ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from 
present  appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed ;  and  that  the  ge- 
neral government  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against 
an  enormous  surplus  in  the  treasury.  Whilst  this  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  the  states  are  in  want  of,  and  can 
most  beneficially  use,  that  very  surplus,  with  which  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  powers  of  the  general  government  are 
limited :  those  of  the  states  are  ample.  If  those  limited  powers 
authorized  an  application  of  the  fund  to  some  objects,  perhaps 
thareare  others,  of  more  importance,  to  which  the  powers  of  mt 
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«tatet  would  be  more  competent,  or  to  which  they  may  apply  a 
more  provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last,  is 
but  one  government  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two, 
in  substance  one.  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  ob- 
ligation to  promote,  by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  re- 
spectively entrusted,  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  the  people, 
in  their  turn,  owe  respect  and  allegiance  to  both.  Maintaining 
these  relations,  there  should  be  mutual  assistance  to  each  other 
afforded  by  these  two  systems.  When  the  states  are  full-handed, 
and  the  coffers  of  the  general  government  are  empty,  the  states 
should  come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  ffovernment,  as  many  of 
them  did,  most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during  the  late  war. 
When  the  conditions  or  the  parties  are  reversed,  as  is  now  th« 
case,  the  states  wanting  what  is  almpst  a  burthen  to  the  general 
government,  the  duty  of  this  government  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  states. 

They  were  views  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  th« 
committee  to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution  contained  in  the 
bill  now  under  consideration.  For  one,  however,  I  will  again 
repeat  the  declaration,  which  I  made  early  in  the  session,  that  I 
unite  cordially  with  those  who  condemn  the  application  of  any 
principle  of  distribution  among  the  several  states,  to  surplus  re- 
venue derived  from  taxation.  I  think  income  derived  from  tax- 
ation stands  upon  ground  totally  distinct  from  that  which  is  re- 
ceived from  the  public  lands.  Congress  can  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation, at  least,  for  any  considerable  time,  of  revenue  from 
duties,  by  suitable  legislation,  lowering  or  augmenting  the  im- 
posts ;  but  it  cannot  stop  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  without 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  intolerable  power.  The  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  ptiblic  lands  are  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  those  which  they  possess  over  taxation,  and  the 
money  produced  by  it 

This  orings  me  to  consider  1st,  the  power  of  Congress  to  make 
the  distribution.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution.  Congress  "  have  power  to  dis- 
pose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rales  and  regulations  respecting 
me  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States."  The  pow- 
er of  disposition  is  plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not 
limited  to  a  specified  object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  ap- 
plicable to  any  object  or  purpose  which  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
shall  deem  fit,  acting  under  its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  purchased  I^ouisiana  and  Florida.  May  it 
not  apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries  to  any  ob- 
ject which  the  good  of  the  Union  may  seem  to  indicate?  If 
there  be  a  restraint  in  the  constitution,  where  is  it,  what  is  it  ? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to<the 
idea  of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  pubUc  lands.    They 
hav«  been  freely  granted,  from  time  to  time,  to  oommunitiei  and 
21 
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individuals,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  states  for  ed«- 
cation,  internal  improvements,  public  buildings ;  to  corporations 
for  education ;  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  to  the  cultivators  of  me 
olive  and  the  vine ;  to  pre-emptioners ;  to  Gen.  Lafayette,  ^c. 

The  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  far  from  opposing,  fully  war- 
rant the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  "a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  ^ruc^  of  the  United  States 
as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation 
or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive."  The 
cession  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  fund  must  be  retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and 
thence  paid  out  But  by  the  bill  reported,  it  will  come  into  the 
common  treasury,  and  then  the  question  how  it  shall  be  subse- 
quently applied  for  the  use  aud  benefit  of  such  of  the  United 
States  as  compose  the  confederacy,  is  one  of  modus  only.  Whe- 
ther the  money  is  disbursed  by  the  general  government  directly, 
or  is  paid  out,  upon  some  equal  and  just  principle,  to  the  stat^ 
to  be  disbursed  oy  them,  cannot  affect  the  right  of  distribution. 
If  the  general  government  retained  the  power  of  ultimate  dis- 
bursement, it  could  execute  it  only  by  suitable  agents ;  and  what 
agency  is  more  suitable  than  that  of  the  states  themselves  ?  if 
the  states  expend  the  money,  as  the  bill  contemplates,  the  expen- 
diture will,  in  effect,  be  a  disbursement  for  the  benefit  or  the 
whole,  although  the  several  states  are  the  organs  of  the  expen- 
diture ;  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts,  are  identical  And  what- 
ever redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  parts  necessarily  contrib- 
utes, in  the  same  measure,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  great 
questibn  should  be,  is  the  distribution  upon  equal  and  just  prin- 
ciples ?    And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 

2d.  The  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the 
committee  of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  several 
states  composing  the  Union,  according  to  their  federal  represen- 
tative population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census ;  and  it  pro- 
vides for  new  states  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  basis  of  the  distribution,  therefore,  is  derived  from 
the  constitution  itself,  which  has  adopted  the  same  rule,  in  respect 
to  representation  and  direct  taxes.  None  could  be  more  just  and 
equitable. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revo- 
lutionarv  states  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objection 
does  not  apply  to  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  be- 
cause the  consideration  for  them  was  paid  out  of  the  common 
treasury,  and  was  consequently  contributed  by  all  the  state& 
Nor  has  the  objection  any  just  foundation,  when  applied  to  the 
public  lands  derived  from  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  states; 
because,  by  the  terms  of  the  deeds,  the  cessions  were  made  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  states.  The  ceding  states  having 
made  no  exception  of  any  state,  what  right  has  the  general  gov- 
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^rnmeht  to  interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an  excep- 
tion? The  general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the 
domain  in  virtue  of  those  deeds,  according  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  they  expressly  describe ;  and  it  is  bound  to  ex- 
ecute the  trust  accordin^y.  But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by 
the  public  lands  now  expended?  It  comes  into  the  common 
treasury,  and  is  disbursea  for  the  common  benefit,  without  ex- 
ception of  any  state.  The  bill  only  proposes  to  substitute  to  that 
object,  now  no  longer  necessary,  another  and  more  useful  com- 
mon object.  The  general  application  of  the  fund  will  continue, 
under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although  the  particular  purposes 
may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two 
classes  of  states,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the 
senate.  It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  states,  besides  the  five 
per  cent,  stipulated  for  in  meir  several  compacts  with  the  gene- 
ral government,  the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent  upon  the  nett 
proceeds.  Assuming  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to 
13,566,127  94,  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  paper  which  shows  the  sum  that  each  of  the  seven  new 
states  would  receive.  They  have  complained  of  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold  by  the  general  govern- 
ment for  five  years  after  the  sale.  If  that  exemption  did  not 
exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of  taxing  those  lands, 
as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is  only  eight  ana 
a  half  per  cent,  per  annumj  the  additional  revenue  which  they 
would  raise  would  only  be  eight  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  state  now  collecting  a  revenue  of  $100,000  per 
annum,  would  collect  only  $108,500,  if  it  were  to  tax  lands  recent- 
ly sold.  But  by  the  hill  under  consideration,  each  of  the  seven 
new  states  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distributive  share,  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  its  annual  revenue. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  cent,  to  the  new 
states,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  un- 
just towards  the  old  states.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as 
they  populate  much  faster  than  the  old  states,  and  as  the  last 
census  is  to  govern  in  the  apportionment,  they  ought  to  receive 
more  than  the  old  states.  Ir  they  receive  too  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  term,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  the  end  of  it 

After  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  the  fifteen  per 
cent  allotted  to  the  new  states,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  twenty-four  states,  old  and  new,  composing  the  Union. 
What  each  of  the  states  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  an- 
nexed to  the  report  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the 
standard,  there  must  be  added  one-sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in 
that  table  as  the  proportion  of  the  several  states. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be 
eatisfactory  to  the  senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  so.  They  are  education,  internal  imprdvements,  and 
colonizati&n — all  great  and  beneficent  objects—all  national  in 
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their  nature.  No  mind  can  be  cultivated  and  improved;  no 
work  of  internal  improvement  can  be  executed  in  any  part  of 
the  Union,  nor  any  person  of  color  transported  from  any  of  its 
ports,*  in  which  the  whole  Union  is  not  interested.  The  prospe- 
rity of  the  whole  is  an  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parts. 

The  st^esj  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  ob- 
jects enumerated  in  tlie  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its 
own  policy.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will 
prefer,  perhaps,  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now 
burdensome,  created  for  internal  improvements ;  some  to  new 
objects  of  internal  improvement;  others  to  education;  and  others 
,again  to  colonization.  It  may  be  supposed  possible  that  the 
states  will  divert  the  fund  from  tlie  specified  purposes:  but 
against  such  a  misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  tiie 
security  which  arises  out  of  their  presumed  good  faith;  and,  in 
the  second,  the  power  to  withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has  been 
any  abuse  in  previous  appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power 
in  respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  fiat,  as  not  being  a  ques- 
tion at  this  tinie,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  states  themselves 
any  such  power  ?  For  it  is  to  the  states  that  the  subject  is  referred. 
The  evil  of  a  free  black  population  is  not  restricted  to  particular 
states,  but  extends  to  and  is  felt  by  all.  It  is  not  therefore,  the 
slave  question,  but  totally  distinct  from  and  imconnected  with 
it  I  have  lieretofore  often  expressed  my  perfect  conviction  that 
the  general  government  has  no  constitutional  power  which  it 
can  exercise  in  regard  to  African  slavery.  That  conviction  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  states  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated, 
have  exclusively  in  their  own  hands  the  entire  regulation  of  the 
subject  But  the  slave  states  dilfer  in  opinion  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  African  colonization.  Several  of  them  have  signified 
their  approbation  of  it  The  legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe 
unanimously,  recommended  the  encouragement  of  colonization 
to  Congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  oe  withdrawn 
and  applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there 
be  no  war.  Congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  whether  the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  tliis  great  subject  of  the 
public  lands,  during  the  present  session  of  Congress,  besides  that 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  its  commencement — two  in 
the  senate  and  one  in  the  house.  All  tliree  of  them  agree,  Ist, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  control  of  the  general  government 
over  the  pubUc  lands ;  and  2d,  they  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan 
of  a  cession  of  the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  are 
situated,  recommended  by  the  secretary.  The  land  committee 
of  the  senate  propose  an  assignment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
nett  proceeds,  besides  the  five  per  cent  stipulated  in  the  com- 
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pacts,  (making  together  twenty  per  cent)  to  the  new  states,  and 
nothing  to  the  old. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  senate,  after  an  allot- 
ment of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent  to  the  new  states, 
proposes  an  equal  distribution  of  the  residue  among  all  the 
states,  old  and  new,  upon  equitable  principles. 

The  senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distri- 
bution, restricted  to  the  new  states,  recommends  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  price  of  "fresh  lands,"  to  a  minimum  of  one  dol- 
lar per  acre,  and  to  My  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have 
been  five  years  or  upwards  in  market" 

The  land  committee  of  the  house  is  opposed  to  all  distribution, 
general  or  partial,  and  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  price, to 
one  dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  and 
shall  be  done.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and 
by  existing  signs,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and 
energy  to  the  glorious  Union  which  now  encircles  ouriavored 
country.  Among  the  ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public 
domain  merits  high  consideration.  And  if  we  appropriate,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  that  great  resource,  among  the, 
several  states,  for  the  important  objects  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, a  new  and  powerful  bond  of  affection  and  of  interest 
will  be  added.  The  states  will  feel  and  recognize  the  operation 
of  the  general  government,  not  merely  in  power  and  burdens, 
but  in  benefactions  and  blessings.  And  the  general  government 
in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  money  which  it 
dispenses  to  tiie  states,  the  benefits  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  people,  of  greater  facility  in  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  apd  of  the  purification  of  the  population  of 
our  country,  themselves  the  best  parental  sources  of  national 
character,  national  Union,  and  national  greatness.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  proposition  now  under  consid- 
eration, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  of  the  nation  may 
be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject ;  that  it  may  justly 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  properUr;  and  that, 
preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whole,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  oe  transmitted,  as  a  sacred  and 
inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 
for  ages  to  come. 
21* 
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STATEMENT  showing  the  dividend  of  each  state,  (according 
to  its  federal  population),  in  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands^ 
after  deducting  therefrom  fifleen  per  cent  as  an  additional  di- 
vidend for  the  states  in  which  the  public  land  is  situated. 
[Estimated  proceeds  of  lands,  $3,0OQ,00O ;  deduct  fifteen  per 

cent  $450,000,  and  $2,500,000  remains  to  be  divided  among  all 

^e  states  according  to  their  population.} 

Sbaret  in  proceadr  of 
public  lands. 

$85,387  46 

57,573  71 

130,487  59 

59,995  93 

20,777  12 

63,631  72 

410,128  29 

68,389  59 

288,176  64 

15,202  9a 

86,756  89. 

218,793  8!^ 

136^758  46 

97,270  51 

91,880  52 

56,116  22 

23,591  19 

36,702  95 

133,662  21 

132,928  77 

200,063  54 

73,329  59 

33,593  25 

27,879  68 

11,928,731 


dTAl*ESt 

Fedemliwpiilation; 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

*       -        399,437 

.       -        269,326 

Massachusetts, 

.       -       610,408 

Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,    - 

-       -       280,657 

.       -         97,194 

Connecticut, 

.       -       297,665 

New-York,        -       - 

.       -     1,918.553 

New  Jersey, 

.       .       319,922 

Pennsylvania,    - 

.       .     1,348,072 

Delaware, 

.       .         75,432 

MarylEuid, 

.       .        405,843 

Virginia,    - 

•       -     l,02a,503 

North  Carolina," 

-       *        639,747 

South  Carolina, 

•       -       455,025 

Georgia,    -       -       - 

.       .       429,811 

Alabama,  - 

.       .       262,508 

Mississippi, 

.       -        110,358 

Louisiana, 

»       .        171,694 

Tennessee, 

.       .        625,263 

Kentucky, 

-       .        621,832 

Ohio,         .       -       - 

.       .        935,884 

Indiana,     •       •       « 

.       -        343,031 

Illinois,      - 

.       .        157,147 

Missouri,  .       .       . 

.       .        130,419 
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ON  DUTIES  AND  IMPORTS. 

February  12, 1833. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  to  the  following  e^ 
feet— 

I  yesterday,  sir,  gave  notice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 
I,  at  the  same  time,  added,  that  I  should,  with  the  permission  of 
the  senate,  offer  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that 
bill  is  founded.  I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  senate  for  this 
course  of  action,  because,  although  strictly  parliamentary,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  out  of  the  usual  practice  of  this  body ;  but  it  is  a 
course  which  I  trust  that  the  senate  will  deem  to  be  justified  by 
the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject.  I  rise,  sir,  on  this  occasion, 
actuated  by  no  motives  of  a  private  nature,  by  no  personal  feel- 
ings, and  lor  no  personal  objects ;  but  exclusively  in  obedience 
to  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  will  anticipate  on  my  part  any  ambitious  dis- 
play of  such  humble  powers  as  I  may  possess.  It  is  sincerely 
my  purpose  to  present  a  plain,  unadorned,  and  naked  statement 
of  facts  connected  with  the  measure  which  I  shall  have  the  hon- 
or to  propose,  and  with  the  condition  of  the  country.  When  I 
survey,  sir,  the  whole  face  of  our  country,  I  behold  all  around  me 
evidences  of  the  most  gratifying  prosperity,  a  prospect  which 
would  seem  to  be  without  a  cloud  upon  it,  were  it  not  that  through 
all  parts  of  the  country  there  exist  great  dissensions  and  unhap- 
py distinctions,  which,  if  they  can  possibly  be  relieved  and  recon- 
ciled by  any  broad  scheme  of  legislation  adapted  to  all  interests, 
and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections,  ought  to  be  quieted; 
and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought  to  be  well  re- 
ceived. 

In  presentiiig  the  modification  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  I  am 
now  about  to  submit,  I  have  two  great  objects  in  view.  My  first 
object  looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion, 
formed  after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of 
the  whole  country,  that  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  ta- 
riff stands  in  imminent  danger.  If  it  should  even  be  preserved 
during  this  session,  it  must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  cir- 
cumstances, and  through  what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity 
for  this  change  in  the  policy  of  our  country,  I  will  not  pretend 
now  to  elucidate.    Others  there  are  who  may  differ  from  the  im- 

Eressions  which  my  mind  has  received  upon  this  point.  Owing, 
owever,  to  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  tariff,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  and  if  the  system  can  be  preserved 
beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be  by  some  means  not  now  with- 
in the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The  fall  of  that  poli^:  sir, 
would  be  productive  of  consequences  calamitous  indeed.  When 
I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to  the  num- 
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h&t  of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
value  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
business  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  man- 
ufacturing art  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of 
this  government,  I  cannot  contemplate  any  evil  equal  to  the  sud- 
den overthrow  of  all  those  interests.  History  can  produce  no 
piu^aOel  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  would  be  produced 
by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  itself  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  condemned  to  exile  and 
brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  The  most  respecta-  > 
ble  portion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned  to  exile 
and  ruin  by  that  measure.  But  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden 
repeal  of  the  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my  opin- 
ion, equal  to  tne  consequences  which  would  result  from  such  a 
catastrophe. 

What,  Bir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the 
people  0^  this  great  country.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  said  by 
tiiose  who  are  opposed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  and  paralyzes  their  industry;  that  it  is  to  be 
a  perpetual  operation ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system ; 
which,  right  or  wrong,  is  to  be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin. 
And  what  is  the  just  complaint,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who 
support  the  tariff?  It  is,  that  the  policy  o£  the  government  is 
faeulating  and  uncertain,  and  that  there  is  no  stability  in  our 
legislation.  Before  one  set  of  books  are  fairly  opened,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  close  them,  and  to  open  a  new  set.  Before  a  law 
can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another  is  passed.  Before  the 
present  law  has  gone  mto  operation— before  it  is  yet  nine  months 
old — passed,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
deliberation,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  labor — ^before  w;e  know 
any  thing  of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even  before  it  com- 
mences its  operations,  we  are  required  to  repeal  it.  On  one  side 
we  are  urged  to  repeal  a  system  which  is  fraught  with  ruin;  on 
the  other  side,  the  check  now  imposed  on  enterprize,  and  the 
state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  thrown,  ren- 
ders all  prudent  men  desirous,  looking  ahead  a  httle  way,  ta 
adopt  a  state  of  things,  on  the  stability  of  which  they  may  have 
reason  to  count  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  one  sidp 
and  on  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principle  of 
mutual  accommodation,  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  both 
parties — to  increase  the  stability  of  our  legislation;  and  at  some 
distant  day — but  not  too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  involved — to  bring  down 
the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue  standard  for  which  our  oppo- 
nents have  so  long  contended.  The  basis  on  which  I  wisn  tol 
found  this  modification,  is  one  of  time ;  and  the  several  parts  of 
the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose  to  give  protection  to  oar 
nanof&ctured  articles,  adequate  protection,  for  a  length  of  time» 
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lAkhy  eompared  wilh  the  length  oThaman  life,  is  Tory  long,  Iml 
which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  the  legitimate  discretion  of  every 
vme  and  parental  system  of  government — securing  the  stalnlity 
of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual  reduction,  on  one 
side:  and  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duties  to  that 
.  revenue  standard  for  which  tne  opponents  of  the  system  have  so 
Aong  contended.  I  will  now  proceed  to  lay  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  before  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
true  character  of  the  oilL 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  in 
the  words  in  which  it  will  be  found  below.  According  to  this 
section,  he  said  it  would  be  perceived  that  it  was  proposed  to 
come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more 
than  nine  years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own 
manufactures  which  he  hoped  would  be  adequate,  during  the 
intermediate  time.  Mr.  C.  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the 
sections,  and  showed  by  various  illcstrations  how  they  would 
operate. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  upon  the  second 
section  of  the  bill,  as  recited  below.  It  would  be  recollected,  he 
said,  that  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  with  a  view  to  make 
a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country,  low  priced 
woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption  of  slaves 
and  the  poorer  clzisses  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the  general* 
class  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced  to 
five  per  cent  It  would  be  also  recollected  that  at  that  time  the 
gentlemen  from  the  south  had  said  that  this  concession  was  of 
no  consequence,  and  that  they  did  not  care  for  it,  and  he  believed 
that  they  did  not  now  consider  it  of  any  greater  importance. 
As,  therefore,  it  had  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  common  class,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  brought  back 
again,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  descriptions  of  wool- 
lens, and  made  subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as  proposed 
by  this  section. 

Having  next  read  through  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C. 
said  that,  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section 
laid  down  a  rule  by  which  the  duties  were  to  be  reduced  to  the 
revenue  standard,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  con- 
tended for.  Until  otherwise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision 
being  made  for  the  wants  of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule 
was  thus  provided  for  the  rate  of  duties  thereafter.  Congress 
beinfi^  in  the  mean  time  authorized  to  adopt  any  other  rule 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  or  its  nnancial  condition, 
might  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  the  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per  cent  of  duty  was 
sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  cent  should  be  found  necessary,  to 
produce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
•either  of  those  rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon ;  whilst 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  was  introduced  to  guard  agaiiMt 
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9paf  fiiilcure  on  the  part  of  Congrois  to  make  the  requisite  pro- 
vision in  doe  season. 

This  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  C.  said,  contained  also  another 
clause,  suggested  by  that  spirit  of  harmony  and  concUiation 
which  he  prayed  might  preside  over  the  councils  of  the  Union 
at  this  trying  moment  It  provided  (what  those  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so  long  anxiously  required 
for  their  security)  that  duties  shall  be  paid  in  ready  money — and 
we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that  credit  system,  into 
which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  woollens,  by  the  act  of 
the  last  session.  This  section  further  contained  a  proviso  that 
nothing  in  any  part  of  tJiis  act  should  be  construed  to  interfere 
with  th«  freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  lay  any 
amount  of  duties,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between 
this  country  and  any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  C.  having  then  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill,  said  A 
that  one  of  the  considerations  strongly  urged  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tariff  at  this  time  was,  that  the  government  was  likely  to 
be  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue ;  and 
this  apprehension  was  the  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change 
the  protective  policy  of  the  country.  The  section  which  he  had 
read,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  an  effort  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by 
relieving  altogether  from  duty  a  portion  of  the  articles  of  import 
now  subject  to  it.  Some  of*^  these,  he  said,  would,  under  the , 
present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a  considerable  revenua;^ 
the  article  of  silks  alone  would  probably  yield  half  a  million  of 
dollars  per  annnm.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  present  dissen- 
sions, and  let  tilings  take  their  course,  he  believed  that  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  apprehended.  If,  said  he,  tlie  bill  which  this  body 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  has  again  passed  at 
this  session,  shall  pass  the  other  House,  and  become  a  law,  and 
tlie  gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  have  settled 
two  (if  not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated 
this  country,  that  of  the  tariff)  of  the  pubHc  lands,  and,  I  wJU 
add,  of  internal  improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be 
a  surplus  revenue,  that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year 
1842,  to  the  completion  of  the  works  of  internal  improvement 
already  commenced;  and,  afler  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement  should  be  placed  upon  the 
operation  of  the  land  bill,  to  which  he  had  already  referred.     ,^ 

It  was  not  his  object,  Mr.  C.  said,  in  referring  to  that  measure 
in  connexion  with  that  which  he  was  about  to  propose,  to  con- 
eider  them  as  united  in  their  fate,  being  desirous,  partial  as  he 
might  be  to  both,  that  each  should  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits.  If  this  section  of  the  bill,  adding  to  the  number 
of  free  articles,  should  become  law,  along  with  the  reduction  of 
duties  proposed  by  tlie  first  section  of  the  bill,  it  was  b v  no  means 
sure  that  we  should  have  any  surplus  revenue  at  aU.  He  had' 
been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
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the  eecretarv  of  the  treasury  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though  he  admitted 
that  such  a  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  way.  Bat 
what  was  this  process?  Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exiit 
The  amount  which  they  produce  is  known ;  the  secretary,  pro- 
posing a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  supposes  that  the  dutiei 
will  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of 
duty.  Now,  Mr.  C.  said,  no  calculation  coujd  be  more  "uncertain 
than  that  Though  perhaps,  the  best  that  the  secretary  could 
have  made,  it  Avas  still  all  uncertainty;  dependent  upon  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  on  the  mutations  of  tr^de,  and  on  the 
course  of  commercial  operations.  If  there  was  any  truth  in 
political  economy,  it  could  not  be  that  the  result  would  agree 
with  the  prediction ;  for  we  are  instructed  by  all  experience  that 
the  consumption  of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  that 
the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price.  Mr.  C. 
•aid  he  did  not  mean  to  impute  any  improper  design  to  any  one; 
bu^  if  it  had  been  so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the 
tariff  could  have  been  more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  pmposes, 
than  that  which  thus  calculated  the  revenue,  and  in  adoition, 
assumed  that  the  expenditure  of  the  government  every  year 
would  be  s6  much,  &c.  Could  any  one  here  say  what  the 
ftiture  expenditure  of  the  government  would  be  ?  In  this  young, 
great,  and  growing  community,  can  we  say  what  will  be  the  ex- 
penditure o£  the  government  even  a  year  hence,  much  less  what 
jt  will  be,  three,  or  four,  or  five  years  hence  ?  Yet  it  had  been 
estimated,  on  assumed  amounts,  founded  on  such  uncertain  data, 
both  of  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  revenue  might  be  re- 
duced so  many  millions  a  year  ! 

Mr.  C.  asked  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  returned  to  the 
examination  of  articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  were  proposed 
to  bfe  left  free  of  duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles,  he  said,  now 
varied  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  but  low  as  they 
were,  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they  produced 
was  considerable.  By  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  the  duties  on 
French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  and  that  on  Chinese 
silks  at  ten  per  cent.,  ad  valorem.  By  the  bill  now  proposed,  the 
duty  on  French  silks  Avas  proposed  to  be  repealed,  leaving  the 
other  untouched.  He  would  frankly  state  why  he  made  this 
distinction.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  anxious  desire  with  him 
to  see  our  commerce  with  France  increased.  France,  though 
not  so  large  a  customer  in  the  great  staples  of  our  country  as 
Great  Britain,  was  a  great  growing  customer.  He  had  been 
much  struck  witli  a  fact  going  to  prove  this,  which  accidentally 
came  to  his  knowledge  the  other  day ;  which  was,  that  within 
the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  amount  of  consumption  in 
France  of  the  great  southern  staple  of  cotton  had  been  tripled. 
Again,  it  was  understood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  lower 
grades  of  quality  could  not  sustain  a  competition  with  the  CboieM 
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iwlthou!  some  discrimination  of  this  sort,  He  had  understood, 
also,  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session 
had  been  very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  Prance ;  and, 
c^nsiderinff  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations 
between  the  two  governments,  it  appeared  to  him  desirable 
to  make  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  French  product.  If 
^e  Senate  should  think  differently,  ha  should  be  content  If 
indeed,  they  should  think  proper  to  strike  out  this  section  alto- 
gether, he  should  cheerfully  submit  to  their  decision. 

After  reading  tJie  fifth  and  sixth  sections : 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  would  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  ob- 
jections wnich  would  be  made  to  the  bill.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  act  was  prospective,  that  it  bound  our  successors,  and  that 
we  had  no  power  thus  to  bind  them.  It  was  true  tfiat  the  act 
was  prospective,  and  so  was  almost  every  act  which  we  ever 
passed,  but  we  could  repeal  it  the  next  day.  It  was  the  estab- 
lished usage  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation.  In  every 
tartff  law  there  were  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation 
immediately,  and  others  at  a  future  time.  Each  Congress  legis- 
lated according  to  their  own  views  of  propriety ;  their  acts  did 
not  bind  their  successors,  but  created  a  species  of  public  faith 
which  would  not  rashly  be  broken.  But  if  this  bill  should  go 
into  operation,  as  he  hoped  even  against  hope,  that  it  might,  ha 
had  not  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  adhered  id  by  all  parties.  There 
was  but  one  contingency  which  would  render  a  change  necessary, 
and  that  was  the  intervention  of  a  war,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  bill.  The  hands  of  Congress  were  left  untied  in  this  event, 
and  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any  mode  of  taxation 
which  tney  might  propose.  But,  il'we  suppose  peace  to  continue, 
there  would  be  no  motive  for  disturbing  the  arrangement,  but 
on  the  contrary,  every  niotive  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  the 
next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the  bill,  by  the  friends  of  the 
protective  policy,  of  whom  he  held  himself  to  be  one,  for  his 
mind  was  immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  that  it  absm- 
doned  the  power  of  protection.  But,  he  contended,  in  the  first 
place,  that  a  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  not  an 
abandonment  of  it;  for  the  power  was  in  the  constitution  accor- 
ding to  our  theory — ^was  put  there  by  its  framers,  and  could  only 
be  dislodged  by  the  people.  After  the  year  1842,  the  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  power  should  be  exercised  in  a  certaih  mode. 
There  were  four  modes  by  which  the  industry  of  the  country 
could  be  protected. 

First,  tne  absolute  prohibition  df  rival  foreign  articles  that  wa« , 
totally  unattempted  t^  the  bill ;  but  it  was  competent  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  to  exert  the  power  wnene  rer  they 
wished.  Second,  the  imposition  of  duties  in  isnchamanneras  to 
have  no  reference  to  any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a 
large  public  debt  in  1816,  the  duties  yielded  Airty-seven  millicfn^ 
and  paid  so  much  more  of  the  debt,  and  subsequently  they  yielded 
22 
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but  eight  or  ten  millioha,  and  paid  so  much  less  of  the  debt 
Sometimes  we  had  to  trench  on  the  sinking  fund.  Now  we  have 
no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  surplus  revenue,  and  no  motive  for 
continuing  the  duties.  No  man  can  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  say  that  we  can  carry  on  this  system,  with  accumu- 
lating revenue,  and  no  practicable  way  of  expending  it  The 
third  mode  was  attempted  last  session,  m  a  resolution  which  he 
had  the  honor  to  submit  last  year,. and  which  in  fact  ultimately- 
formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed  both  houses. 
This  .was  to  raise  as  much  revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use 
of  the  government  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protected 
and  not  from  the  unprotected  articles.  He  would  say  that  he  re- 
gretted most  deeply  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  would  not 
suffer  this  priilciple  to  prevail.  It  o'ught  to  prevail — and  the  day, 
in  his  opinion,  would  come  when  it  would  be  adopted  as  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  country.  Shall  we  legislate  for  our 
own  wants  or  that  of  a  foreign  country  1  To  protect  our  own 
interests  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was  the  basis  of  this 
■ystem.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  could  be  afforded 
to  domestic  industry  was  to  admit  free  of  duty  every  article 
•  which  aided  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  These  were 
the  four  modes  for  protecting  our  industry;  and  to  those  who  say 
that  the  bill  abandons  the  power  of  protection,  he  would  reply 
J  that  it  did  not  touch  that  power ;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so 
(jar  from  being  abandoned,  is  extended  and  upheld  by  the  bilL 
Tlie  most  that  can  be  objected  to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom 
he  had  co-operated  to  support  the  protective  system,  was  that, 
in  consideration  Of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  peace,  certainty  and 
stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some  advantages  which 
they  now  enjoyed.  What  was  the  principle  which  had  always 
been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  the  other  lipuse?  That,  after  the 
accumulation  of  capital  and  skill,  the  manufacturers  would  stand 
alone,  unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  im- 

Sorted  articles  from  any  quarter.  Now  give  us  time ;  cease  all 
uctuations  and  agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers, 
in  every  branch,  will  sustain  themselves  against  foreign  compe- 
tition. If  we  can  see  qur  way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come, 
we  can  safely  leave  to  posterity  to  provide  for  the  rest  If  the 
tariff  be  overthrown,  as  may  be  its  fate  next  session,  the  country 
will  be  plunged  into  extreme  distress  and  agitation.  I,  said  Mr. 
Clay,  want  harmony.  I  wish  to  see  the  restoration  of  those  ties 
which  have  carried  us  triumphantly  through  two  wars.  I  de- 
light not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let  us  have  peace,  and  be- 
come once  more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cb.nnot  subsist  under 
a  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  His  reply  was,  "sufficient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  He  would  leave  it  to  the  day 
when  the  reduction  took  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the 
reduction  takes  place,  and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what 
will  he  do  ?    I  will  tell  you,  said  Mr.  Clay,  what  he  ought  to  do. 
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He  ought  to  try  it — make  a  fai^  experiment  of  it — and  if  he  can- 
not live  under  it,  let  him  come  here  and  say  that  he  is  bankrupt, 

and  ruined.    If  then  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve  him sir, 

I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I  will  believe  that  eomelhing 
will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be  afforded,  without  hazarding 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union.  This  confederacy  is  an 
.  excellent  contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed  with  delicacy  and 
fikill.  There  were  an  infinite  yariety  of  prejudices  and  local  in- 
terests to  be  regarded,  biit  they  should  all  be  made  to  yield  to 
tiie  Union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some 
intermediate  system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alter- 
native. Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  handler  the  objections 
are  made  by  the  friends  of  protection  principally — that  the  time 
is  too  long ;  that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsidera- 
ble, and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  ^  the  end  of  the  time 
stipulated,  the  reduction  proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  ef- 
fect. In  the  first  place,  should  be  recollected,  the  diversified  inte- 
rests of  the  country — the  measures  of  the  government  which  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  manufactures — the  public  faith  in  some 
degree  pledged  for  their  security ;  apd  the  ruin  in  Avhich  rash  and 
hsisty  legislation  would  involve  them.  He  would  not  dispute 
about  terms.  It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  maintained 
that  the  public  faith  was  pledged  for  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures; but  there  were  other  pledges  which  men  of  honor  are 
bound  by^  besides  those  of  which  the  law  can  take  cognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which 
induces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  ia 
honor  bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any 
man  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the 
system  w6uld  be  permanent?  The  whole  country  expected  it 
The  security  against  any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the 
bill,  was  in  the  character  of  the  bill,  as  a  compromise  between 
two  conflicting  parties.  If  the  bill  should  be' taken  by  common 
consent,  as  we  nope  it  will  be — the  history  of  the  revenue  will 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  passed  will  be  known  and  recorded-^and  no  one 
will  disturb  a  system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  give 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  he  proposed  to  arrive  at 
the  minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  He  never  would '  coii^ 
sent  to  any  precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the 
community. 

Now,  said  Mr.  C.  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  eight  years  and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking 
ihe  ultimate  time,  which  would  be  an  efficient  protection^  the 
remaining  duties  would  be  withdrawn  by  a  biennial  reduction. 
The  protective  principle  must  be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure* 
relinquished  at  the  end  of  eight  years  and  a  half.  This  period 
^uld  not  appear  unreasonable,  and  he  thought  that  no  member 
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of  the  Senate,  or  any  portion  of  the  country,  ought  to  make  the 
slightest  objection.  It  now  remained  for  him. to  consider  the 
other  objection — the  want  of  a  guarantee  to  there  being  an  ulte- 
rior continuance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  which  it  prescribes.  The  best  guarantees  would 
be  found  in  the  cii'cumstances  under  which  tiie  measure  would 
be  passed.  If  it  was  passed  by  common  consent ;  if  it  was  pass- 
ed with  the  assent  of  a  portion — a  considerable  portion  of  those 
who  had  directly  hitherto  supported  this  system,  and  by  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  who  opposed  it — if  they  declared  their 
satisfaction  with  the  measure,  he  had  no  doubt  the  rate  of  duties 
guarantied,  would  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  term, 
if  the  country  continued  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
when  the  experiment  would  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  mode  of  protection  fixed  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional 
question  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  if  war  should  render 
it  necessEu-y,  protection  might  be  carried  up  to  prohibition ;  while 
if  the>  country  should  remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into 
full  operation,  the  duties  would  be  gradually  lowered  down  to 
the  revenue  standard,  which  had  been  so  earnestly  wished  for. 

But  suppose  that  he  was  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there 
were  no  guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infalli- 
bility. Suppose  a  diflferent  state  of  things  in  ihe  south — that  this 
Senate,  from  causes  which  he  should  not  dwell  upon  now,  but 
which  were  obvious  to  every  reflecting  man  in  this  country — 
causes  which  had  operated  for  years  past  and  which  continued 
to  operate— suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  should  be  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  southern  vie\ys,  and  that  they 
ishould  repeal  the  whole  system  at  once,  what  guarantee  would 
we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the  law  would  not  destroy  those 
great  interests  which  it  is  so  important  to  preserve  7  What  gua- 
rantee would  you  have  that  the  thunders  of  those  powerful  maa- 
ufacturers  would  not  be  directed  against  your  capitol,  because 
of  this  abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because  you  had  giv- 
en them  no  protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
C.  if  you  carry  your  measure  of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at 
least,  of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  manufactures,  you  have  no  security,  no  guarantee,  no  certain- 
ty, that  any  protection  will  be  continued.  But  if  tne  measure 
should  be  carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  we  shall 
have  air  security ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the  transaction  j 
narrate  under  what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed ;  that  it 
was  a  pacifying  measure ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the  ves- 
ael  of  the  Union  to  restore  peace  aud  harmony  to  the  country. 
When  all  this  was  known,  what  Cojogress,  what  Legislature, 
would  mar  the  guarantee  ?  What  man  who  is  entitled  to  de- 
)  serve  the  character  of  an  American  statesman,  would  stand  up 
in  his  place  in  either  house  of  Congress  and  disturb  ^s  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity? 

Sir,  said  Mr.  C,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed. 
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All  tbaf  I  say  is,  ^at  here  k  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can 
be  desired  by  ihose  on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  imich 
more  tlian  those  on  the  other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  circumstances.  Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem should  be  brought  about  as  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  till  parties  in  this  country.  All  parties  might  find  in  this 
measure  some  reasons  for  objection.  And  what  human  measure 
was  there  which  was  free  from  objectionable  qualities?  It  had 
been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked,  by  the  great  father  of  our 
country  himself,  that  if  that  great  work  which  is  the  charter  of 
our  liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so  long  flourished,  had 
been  submitted,  article  by  article,  to  all  the  different  states  com- 
posihg  this  Unionj  that  the  whole  would  have  been  rejected ;  and 
yet,  when  the  whole  was  presented  together,  it  was  accepted  as 
a  whole.  He  (Mr.  C.)  would  admit  that  his  friends  did  not  get 
all  they  could  wish  for;  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  did 
not  obtain  all  they  might  desire ;  but  both  would  gain  all  that  in 
his  humble  opinion  was  proper  to  be  given  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  country.  It  might  be  true  that  there  would  be  loss 
and  gain  in  this  measure.  But  how  was  this  loss  and  gain  dis- 
tributed ?  Among  our  countrymen.  What  we  lose,  no  foreign 
hand  gains ;  and  what  we  gain,  has  been  no  loss  to  any  foreign 
power.  It  is  among  ourselves  the  distribution  takes  place.  The 
distribution  is  founde<l  on  that  great  principle  of  compromise  and 
concession  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  institutions,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  constitution  itself,  and  which  has  continued  to 
regulate  us  in  our  onward  march,  and  conducted  the  nation  to 
glory  and  renown. 

It  remained  for  him  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Objections 
had  been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  re- 
sulting from  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy. 
He  confessed  that  he  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legis- 
lation at  all  on  this  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  sessibh. 
principally  because  he  misconceived  the  purposes,  as  he  had 
found  from  subsetjuent  explanatioii,  which  tltat  state  had  in  view. 
Under  the  influence  of  more  accurate  information,  he  must  say 
that  the  aspect  of  things  since  the  commencement  of  the  session 
had,  in  his  opinion,  greatly  changed.  When  he  came  to  take 
his  seat  on  that  floor,  he  had  supposed  that  a  member  of  this 
Union  had  taken  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  hostility  against  the 
authority  of  the  general  government  He  had  imagined  that  she 
had  arrogantly  required  that  we  should  abandon  at  once  a  sys- 
tem which  had  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  country. 
Supposing  that  she  had  manifested  this  feeling,  and  taken  up 
this  position,  he  (Mr.  C.)  had,  in  consequence,  felt  a  disposition 
to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress  upon  her  the  neces- 
sity of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member  of  ih'is  Union. 
But  since  his  arrival  here,  he  found  that  South  Carolina  did  not 
contemplate  force,  for  it  was  denied  and  denounced  by  that  state, 
22*' 
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She  disclaimed  it— and  asserted  that  she  is  merely  n^aking  va 
experiment  That  experiment  is  this;  by  a  course  of  state  legis- 
lation, and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she  is  endea- 
voring by  her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  government 
from  carrying  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into  operation  with- 
in her  limits.  That  she  has  professed  to  be  her  object  Her 
appeal  was  not  to  arms,  but  to  another  power ;  not  to  the  sword, 
but  to  the  law.  He  must  say,  and  he  would  say  it  witli  no  in-' 
tention  of  disparaging  that  state,  or  any  other  of  the  sjtates — it 
was  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disarmed,  divested  legis- 
lation of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  appeared  to  him  exislptd 
against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  .!EIer  purposes 
are  all  of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United 
States  from  her  limits  j  and  unquestionably  she  had  taken  good 
care  to  prepare  her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  tjiem  to  de- 
dde  in  her  favor.  If  we  submitted  to  her,  we  should  thus  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining  justice.  She  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  resorting  to  force  unless  we  should  find  it  indispensa- 
ble to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  applying  force  to  her.  It 
seemed  (o  him  the  aspect  of  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  had 
changed — or  ratiier,  the  new  light  which  he  had  obtamed,  ena- 
bled him  to  see  her  in  a  different  attitude — and  he  had  not  truly 
understood  her  until  she  had  passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  carry  her  ordinance  into  effect  .  Now,  he  ventured 
to  predict  that  the  state  to  which  he  had  referred  must  ultimately 
fail  in  her  attempt  He  disclaimed  any  intention  of  saying  any 
thing  to  the  disparagement  of  that  state.  Far  from  it  He 
thought  that  she  had  been  rash,  intemperate  and  greatly  in  e»- 
ror  5  and  to  use  the  language  of  one  ol  her  own  writers — made 
up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  He  thought  the  verdict  and  judg- 
ment must  go  against  her.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  conti- 
nent, by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification  had  been  put  down, 
and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  efiectuatly  than  by  a  thousand 
wars  or  a  thousand  armies ;  by  the  ii*resislible  force,  by  the  mighty 
influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice  beyond  the  single  state  of 
South  Carolina  had  been  heard  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  nul- 
lification, which  she  has  asserted  by  her  own  ordinance ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  she  must  fail  in  her  lawsuit  He  would  express 
two  opinions ;  the  first  of  which  was,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  devise  a  system  of  state  legislation  to 
defeat  t^e  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  could 
not  be  Qountervailed  by  federal  legislation. 

A  state  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the 
,  way  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but 
federal  legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  success- 
fully counteract  the  course  of  state  legislation.  The  framers  of 
the  constitution  foresaw  this,  and  the  constitution  hsis  guarded 
against  it  What  h^s  it  said?  It  is  declared,  in  tlie  clause  enu- 
merating the  powers  of  this  government,  that  Congress  shall 
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have  all  power  to  carry  into  effisct  all  the  powers  mated  hy  the 
constitution,  in  any  branch  of  the  government  under  the  sweep* 
ing  clause — for  they  have  not  specified  contingencies,  because 
they  could  not  see  what  was  to  happen — but  whatever  powen 
were  necessary,  all,  all  are  given  to  tnis  government  by  the  futt- 
4amei)tal  law,  necessary  to  carry  into  efiect  those  powers  which 
ore  vested  by  that  constitution  in  the  federal  government  That 
is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  stat^ 
provided  this  government  is  administered  with  prudence  ana 
propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw  upon  the  general 
government  the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  to  the  employ- 
ment of  force;  but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  must  be  by 
state  legislation,  and  not  federal  legislation ;  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  employing  that  force  must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  the 
state  itself. 

I  (said  Mr.  C.)  shall  not  gp  into  the  details  of  this  bill.  I 
merely  throw  out  these  sentiments  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  that  South  Carolina,  having  declared  her  purpose  to  be  this, 
to  make  an  experiment  whether,  by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a 
conventional  form,  or  a  legislative  form  of  enactment,  she  can 
defeat  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  I,  for 
one,  will  exprei^s  my  opinion — that  I  believe  it  is  utterly  imprao- 
ticable,  whatever  course  ol'  legislation  she  may  choose  to  adopt, 
for  her  to  succeed.  I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tribunals 
and  the  executive  of  the  country,  whether  that  executive  has  or 
has  not  my  confidence,  the  necessary  measures  of  power  and 
authorit}^  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union.  But  I  would  not 
go  a  haii-'s  breadth  further  than  what  was  necessary  for  those 
purposes.  Up  to  that  point  I  would  go,  and  .cheerfuily  go ;  for 
It  is  my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard  it,  to  go  to  that  point. 

Again:  taking  this  viewer  the  subject.  South  Carolina  is  doing 
nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness, 
than  some  other  states  have  done — that  respectable  state,  Ohio, 
and,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  the  state  of  Virginia  also.  An 
opinion  prevailed  some  years  ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a 
state  into  a  penal  form,  you  could  ous^  federal  jurisdiction  out 
of  tlie  limits  of  that  state,  because  the  state  tribunals  hud  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  penalties  and  crimes,  and  it  was  in- 
ferred that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the  authority  from  them. 
According  to  that  principle,  the  state  of  Ohio  passed  the  laws 
taxing  the  branch  of  the.  United  States  bank,  and  high  penalties 
were  to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should  attempt  to 
defeat  her  taxation.  The  question  was  tried.  It  happened  to 
be  my  lot,  (said  Mr.  C.,)  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit 
a^inst  the  state,  and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority.  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  state  of  Ohio;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  redounded  to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic 
•tate,  she  submitted  to  federal  force.  I  went  to  the  office  of  th« 
public  treaisury  myself  to  which  was  taken  the  money  of  th« 
bank  of  the  United  States,  it  having  remained  there  in  seque*- 
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won  together  many  a  glorious  battle  7  If  we  had  to  go  into  a 
civil  war  with  ^uch  a  state,  how  would  it  terminate?  Whenever 
it  ahould  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her  condition  ?  If  she 
should  ever  return  to  the  Union,  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  her  feelings  and  affections — ^what  the  state  of  the  heart  of  her 
people?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors  min- 
glea  in  the  thronir  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posterity  will 
mingle  with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united 
defence  of  liberty,  and  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Union.  I 
do  not  wish  to  see  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of  thig 
confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  individual 
member  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this 
measure,  which  I  have  Wad  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same 
love  of  country  which,  if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me ;  and 
the  same  desire  of  restoring  harmony  to  the  Union,  which  has 
prompted  this  effort  If  we  can  forget  for  a  moment — but  that 
would  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature — if  we  could  suffer, 
for  one  'moment,j)arty  feelings  and  party  causes — and,  as  I  stand 
here  before  my  GJod,  I  declare  I  have  looked  beyond  those  con- 
siderations, and  regarded  only  the  vast  interests  of  this  united 
people — I  should  hope  that,  under  such  feelings,  and  with  such 
dispositions,  we  may  advantageously  proceed  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  thi^  bill,  and  heal,  before  they  are  yet  bleeding^  thft 
wounds  of  our  distracted  country. 

Mr;  C.  concluded  with  asking  leave  to  introduce  his  bilL 
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tithe  Senate  of  the  United  States,  February  25,  1833,  invindiea-' 
tijon  of  his  bill,  entitled  ^^an  act  to  modify  the  ad  of  the  lith 
My^  1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports^ 

The  bill  to  modify  the  tariff  being^  under  consideration — 
Mr.  Clay  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  said:  being 
anxious,  Mr.  Provident,  that  this  bill  should  pass,  and  pass  this 
day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can  the  observations  which  I 
am  called  upon  to  make.  I  have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
co-operated  in  the  public  service  with  the  senator  from  Massar 
chusetts;  and  I  have  found  him  faithful,  enlightened,  and  patri- 
otic. I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated 
motives  which  actuate  him.  -Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives 
tie  deep  and  lastinir  regret  to  find  myself  compelled  to  differ 
from  him  as  to  a  measure  involving  vital  interests,  and  perhaps 
the  safety  of  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  I  derive  great  con- 
nidation  from  finding  myself  on  this  occasion}  in  the  midist  of 
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friends  with  whom  I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war,  aad 
especially  with  thehonorable  senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes,) 
with  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  in* 
stance.  It  was  in  this  very  diamber,  that  senator  presiding  in 
the  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  in  the  committee  of  twenty-  > 
four  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  a  Sabbath  daVj  that 
the  terms  were  adjus|ed^  by  which  the  compromise  was  effected 
of  the  Missouri  question.  Then  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over 
our  beloved  country  were  dispersed ;  and  now  the  thunders  from 
others  not  less  threatening,  and  which  have  been  longer  acci>- 
mulating,  will,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmless  and  without  injury. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  on  various  grounds.  He  argues  that  it  impose* 
unjustifiable  restraints  on  £e  power  of  future  legislation ;  that  it 
abandons  the  protective  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill 
are  practically  defective.  He  does  not  object  to  the  gradual,  but 
very  inconsiderable,  reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to 
1S42.  To  that  he  could  not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  pro- 
spective provision,  as  he  admits,  in  conformity  with  numerous 
precedents  on  our  statute  book.  He  does  not  object  so  much 
to  the  state  o^  the  proposed  law  prior  to  1842,  during  a  period 
of  nine  years ;  but  throwing  himself  forward  to  the  termination 
of  that  period,  he  contends  that  Congress  will  then  find  itself 
under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretion.  In 
the  first  place,  I  would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obliga- 
tory pledges ;  it  could  make  none ;  none  are  attempted.  The 
power  over  the  subject  is  in  the  constitution ;  put;  there  by  those 
who  formed  it,  and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  an  amendment 
of  the  iristrument.  The  next  Congress,  and  every  succeeding 
Congress,  will  undoubtedly  have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law 
whenever  they  may  think  proper.  Whether  they  will  exercise 
it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound  discretion,  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating  fairly  the  consequences 
of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  harmony  and  the  common 
interests.  Then  the  oill  is  founded  in  a  spirit  of  compromise* 
Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  concessions* 
The  friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid  ip 
reference  to  revenue  alone.  The  friends  of  American  industry 
cay  that  another,  if  not  paramount  object  in  laying  them,  should 
be  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase  that  of 
domestic  products.  On  this  point  the  parties  divide,  and  be- 
tween these  two  opposite  opinions,  a  reconciliation  is  to  be 
effected,  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  bill  assumes  ad  a  basis, 
adequate  protection  for  nine  years,  and  less  beyond  that  ternk 
The  friends  of  protection  say  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing 
to  take  a  lease  of  nine  years,  with  the  long  chapter  of  accidents 
beyond  that  period,  including  the  chance  of  war,  the  restoration 
of  concord,  and  along  with  it,  a  conviction  common  to  all,  of  the 
utility  of  protection;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if,  in  1842,  none 
of  these  contingencies  shall  h^ve  been  realised,  we  are  willing 
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to  lubmit,  as  long  as  Congress  m^y  think  ])roper,  to  a  maxinram. 
rate  of  twenty  per  cent,  with  the  power  of  discrimination  below 
it,  cash-  duties,  home  valuations,  And  a  liberal  list  of  free  articles, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest  To  these  con- 
ditiouB  the  opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede.  The 
measure  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  compromise ;  but  it  imposes 
and  could  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  will  -or  power  of  a 
future  Congress.  Doubtless  great  respect  will  be  paid,  as  it 
ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious  condition  of  the  country  that  has 
prompted  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Any  future  Congress  that 
might  disturb  this  adjustment  would  act  under  a  high  responsi- 
bility, but  it  would  be  entirely  within  its  competency  to  repeal, 
if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill. 

It  is  far  from  the  object  of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to  aban- 
don or  surrender  the  policy  of  protecting  American  industry. 
Its  protection  or  encouragement  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways.  1st  By  bounties,  as  far  as  they  are  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  offer  them.  2d.  By  prohibitions, 
totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d.  By  high  duties, 
y^ithout  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they 
produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to  limit 
the  revenue  \o  the  economical  wants  of  goyerhment  And  6thly, 
By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to 
manufactures,  free  of  duty.  To  which  may  be  added  cash 
duties,  home  valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions.  A 
perfect  system  of  protection  would  comprehend  most,  if  not  all 
ttiese  modes  of  affording  it  There  might  be,  at  this  time,  a 
prohibition  of  certain  articles,  (ardent  spirits  and  coarse  cottons, 
for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If  there  were  not  inveterate 
prejudices  and  conflicting  opinions  prevailing,  (and  what  states- 
man can  totally  disregard  impediments  of  that  character  ?)  sucb 
a  compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill 
surrenders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understsmd 
perfectly  what  it  does  not  as  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It 
impairs  no  power  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject;  it  contains 
no  promise  or  pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties, 
prohibitions,  or  auctions ;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  Con- 
gress in  regard  to  them,  and  Congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exer- 
cise that  power  at  any  time ;  it  expressly  recognizes  discriminatr 
ing  duties  within  a  prescribed  limit ;  it  provides  for  cash  duties 
and  home  valuations ;  and  it  secures  a  free  list,  embracing  nor 
merous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the  manufacturing 
arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  protection  which  I  have  enumerated, 
H  affects  only  the  third ;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  high 
Arties,  producing  a  revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  government 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of 
protection  was  settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since  been 
maintained.  Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816.  It  is  coeval 
with  the  present  constitution,  and  it  will  continue,  under  some 
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dTits  yafkms  aspects,  during  ^  existence  of  the  government 
No  nation  can  exist  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever  existed,  without 
jMTotection,  in  some  form,  and  to  some  extent,  being  appUed  to 
>ts  own  industry.  The  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of 
abandoning  the  protection  of  its  own  industry,  would  be  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign  powers ; 
and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien  legis- 
lation, in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  prevail, 
^d  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modification  of  a 
specific  mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserved  in  some 
other  more  acceptable  shape. 

AU  that  was  settled  in  1816,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was  that 
protection  should  be  afforded  by  high  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
cmonnt  of  the  revenue  which  they  might  yield.  During  that 
whole  period,  we  had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  sur- 
pluses beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  government  Between 
1816  and  1824,  the  revenue  was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations, 
vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six 
millions  of  dollars.  If  there  were  more  revenue,  more  debt 
was  paid ;  if  less,  a  smaller  amount  was  reimbursed.  Such  was 
•ometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  that  it  became  necessary, 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  trench  upon  the  ten 
millions  annually  set  apart,  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extinguish  the 
public  debt  If  the  public  debt  remained  undischarged,  or  we 
nad  iiny  other  proper  and  practical  mode  of  appropriating  the 
surplus  revenue,  the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties,  might  be 
continued  without  public  detriment  It  is  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  then,  and  the  arrest  of  internal  improvements  by  the 
exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unsettle  that  specific  form  of  protection. 
Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes,  that  we  should  continue  to  levy 
by  means  of  high  duties,  a  large  annual  surplus,  of  which  no 
practical  use  can  be  made,  for  3ie  sake  of  the  incidental  protec- 
tion which  they  afford.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  estimates 
that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and  with  the  other 
sources  of  revenue,  at  i^ix  millions  annually.  An  annual  accu- 
mulation, at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into  &t  < 
the  treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  in- 
active and  dormant 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every 
public  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  ^in- 
ciples  of  protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high^  duties.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  feels  it;  ana  hence,  in  the  resolu- 
^ons  which  he  submitted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as 
lb  limit  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the  wcmts  of  the  goveni- 
ment  With  him  revenue  is  the  principal,  protection  ti^e  sub- 
ordinate object  If  protection  cannot  be  enjoyed  i^er  such  a 
reduction  of  duties  as  he  ^nks  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be 
extended.  He  says  specific  duties,  and  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion^  are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  may  be  under 
13 
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the  opemtkm  of  the  bill.  Theonlj  dlffioresoe  b^me«n;  Uie  tm 
AcheiAes  is,  that  the  bill,  in  the.  maxiipum  which  it  provides, 
AOffgests  a  certain  limit ;  whilst,  his  rceolutiona  lay  dowin  none. 
Below  that  maximum,  the  principle  of  discrimination  and  speci- 
fio  duties  may  be  appliea.  The  8en^U>r,from  PennsyLvama^ 
(Mr.  Dallas,)  who,  equally  with  the  senator  from  Massachosetts, 
is  opposed  to  this  bill,  would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had 
fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty  per  centum ;  and  he  would  have 
dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and  come  down  to  the  revenue 
standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  prefer,  and 
I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer,  nine  years  or  ade- 
quate protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per  cent  to ,  the 
plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  me  to  offer  this  measure.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  on  the  mtroduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  pre- 
serve the  manufacturing  interest,  and,  secondly,  to  quiet  the 
country.  I  believe  the  American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest 
danger ;  and  I  believe  it  can  be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer 
foundation  at  this  session,  thail  at  the  next.  I  heard  with  sur- 
prise, my  friend  from  Massacluisetts  say  that  nothing  had  oo- 
curred  within  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  h^^ard.  I  enr 
treat  him  to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct  1  Is  the  issue  of 
numerous  elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  ofiicer  of  the 
government,  nothing  ?  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of  that 
officer,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained, 
as  he  is,  by  a  recent  triumphant  election,  nothing  ?  Is  his  decla- 
ration in  his  proclamation,  that  the  burdens  of  the  south  ought 
ix>  be  relieved,  nothing  ?  Is  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this  session,  sanctioned  by  the 
head  of  the  treasury  and  the  administration,  prostrating  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nothing  ?  Arc 
3ie  increasing  discontents  nothing?  Is  the  tendency  of  recent 
events  to  unite  the  whole  south  nothing?  What  have  we  not 
witnessed  in  this  chamber  ?  Friends  of  the  administration  burst- 
ing all  the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its 
ehief,  and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  apposing,, 
and  vehemently  opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  adminis- 
tt^tion,  which  three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  estab- 
lish !  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselve.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust 
the  question  in  a  memner  satisfactory  to  both  partiea  Put  it  off 
until  the  next  session^  and  the  alternative  may,  and  probably 
then  would  be  a  speedy  and  ruinous  reduction  of  the  tarifi*^  or  a 
fivil  war  with  the  entire  south. 

It  is  well  known .  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  ip 
Adverse  to  the  tariff*  There  are  many  honorable  exceptioas,  tfa^ 
Moator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr«  Dickerson,)  among  them.  Bat 
ibr  the  exertions  of  the  other  p8urty,the  tariff  ^ould  have  beea 
tog  since  sacrificed.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of  th# 
tw«  branches  of  Congress  at  the  next  session.    lathis  body 
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we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  without  being  sure 
df  gaining  one.  Here,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  shcdl 
ftttbe  next  session,  be  in  the  minority.  In  the  House  it  is  notorF 
cos  that  there  is  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  tht 
dominaiit  party.  How,  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system  to  be  sustained 
against  numbers,  against  the  whble  weight  of  the  administration, 
against  the  united  south,  and  against  the  increased  pending  dan- 
ger of  civil  xvar  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that  might 
■are  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A  certain  cIms 
of  northern  politicians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tariff;  have 
been  charged  with  bemg  secredjr  inimical  to  it,  for  political 
purposes.  They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open 
and  undisguised  supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even  find 
in  the  measure  which  I  have  brought  forward  a  motive  for  their 
conversion.  Sir,  I  shall  rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can  give  greater  strength  and  du- 
rability to  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  quiet  the  discontents 
of  its  opponents,  I  shall  rejoice  still  more.  They  shall  not  find 
me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn  succor  from  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  destruction  but  preservation  of  the 
system  at  which  we  aim.  If  dangers  now  assail  it,  we  have 
not  created  them.  I  have  sustained  it  Tjpon  the  strongest  and 
clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.  They  are  entirely  unal- 
tered. Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it  supported  it 
with  equal  zeal  and  straight-forwardness,  it  wouia  be  now  free 
from  embarrassment;  but  with  them  it  has  been  a  secondary- 
interest  I  utter  no  complaints — ^I  make  no  reproaches.  I  wish 
only  to  defend  mjrself  now,  as  heretofore,  against  unjuETt  assaults. 
I  have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system,  and  I  am 
charged  with  an  unnatural  abandonment  of  my  own  offspring. 
I  have  never  arrogated  to  myself  any  such  intimate  relation  to 
it  I  have,  indeed^  cherished  it  with  parental  fondness,  and  mj 
affection  is  undiminished.  But  in  what  condition  do  I  find  tWs 
child?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who  would  strangle 
it  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it  from  their  custody,  and  to 
place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for  nine  years,  where  . 
it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  acceptable  to  the  whole 
people.  I  behold  a  torch  aoout  being  applied  to  a  favorite  edi- 
fice, atid  I  would  save  it,  if  possible,  before  It  is  wrapt  in  flamea 
or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains.  I 
wirfi  to  see  the  tariff"  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
tlmt  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  stability  ih  our  laws,  and  without  every  thing  being 
staked  on  liie  issue  of  elections  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of 
ite  die. 

And  the  oth^r  1<iadhlg  dbjfect  Which  has  prompted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  ttieasui^  thfe  tranquillizing  of  the  country,  is  no 
less  importiarit.  All  vme  ttrttman  legislation  must  consult  in 
#eme  degree  th^ 'pdMiotib,  and  prejvrdtces,  d^nd  ibellngs,  as  well 
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as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to 
proeeed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  notion 
of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or  infallibility  m  any  dogma, 
and  to  push  these  out  without  regard  to  any  consequences.-^ 
With  us,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress  is  constitu- 
tionally invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry,  it  is 
a  question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree  and 
the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing  all  , 
the  considerations  which  should  control  emd.  regulate  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  wlmt  is  due  to  those 
who  honestly  entertain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the 
community,  and  to  deep,  long  cherished  and  growing  prejudices* 
Perceiving,  ourselves,  no  constitutional  impediment,  we  have 
less  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves  ta  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  upon  this  interesting  subject  I 
do  oelieve  that  a  majority  of  them  is  in  favor  of  this  policy^ 
but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against  evidence.  Two 
states  in  New-Engltind,  which  have  been  in  favor  of  the  system, 
have,  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  states  of  the  north 
and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indifference  to  its  preserva- 
tion. If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they  have 
nevertheless  placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hands  which 
ordinary  information  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a 
hazardous  depository.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are 
not  without  some  direct,  and  considerable  indirect,  interest  in 
the  system,  we  have  supported  it  more  upon  national  than  sec- 
tional grounds. 

Meantime,  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section 
of  the  Union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and 
is  increasing.  Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new 
and  dangerous  aspects.  They  have  been  cherished  by  the 
course  and  hopes  inspired  during  this  administration,  which,  at 
the  very  moment  that  it  threatens  and  recommends  the  use  of 
the  power  of  the  whole  Union,  proclaims  aloud  the  injustice  of 
the  system  which  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents  are  not 
limited  to  those  who  maint?tin  the  extravagant  tiieory  of  nullifi- 
cation; they  are  not  confined  to  one  state;  they  are  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  south,  and  extend  even  to  northern  states.  It 
has  been  intimated,  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that, 
if  we  legislate  at  this  session  on  the  tarifij  we  would  seem  to 
legislate  under  the  influence  of  a  panic  •  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  more  sensible  to  danger  of  any  kind  than  my 
fellow  men  are  generally.  It  perhaps  requires  as  muoh  morsd 
cpurage  to  legislate  under  the  imputation  of  a  panic,  as  to 
refrain  from  it  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be  made.  But 
he  who  re^rds  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to  South 
Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too  contracted.  There 
is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  whole 
south.  Other  southern  states  may  differ  from  that  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  now  used,  but  ail  agree  (great  as  in  my  humble. 
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jadgment  is  th6ir  error,)  in  the  stibstantial  justice  of  the  came. 
Can  there  be  a  doabt  that  those  who  think  in  common  wilj  sooner 
or  later  act  in  concert?  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  hastening 
this  co-operation.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  session,  the 
most  powerful  southern  member  of  the  Union  has  taken  a  mea- 
sure which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  consequences.  Sh«. 
has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  to  request  a 
suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  No  attentive  Observer 
can  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made.  Well,  sir,  suppott 
it  takes  place,  and  Congress  should  fail  at  the  next  session  to 
afford  the  redress  which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would 
every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  Virginia,  as  she  understands  them,  exact  from  her?  Would 
she  not  make  common  cause  with  South  Carolina?  andj  if  she 
did,  would  not  the  entire  south  eventually  become  parties  to  the 
contest?  The  rest  of  the  Union  might  put  down  the  sottth,  and 
reduce  it  to  submission ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty 
and  hazards  of  all  war,  is  that  a  desirable  state  of  things?-^ 
Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it  can  be  honorably  prevented?  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we  must  rely  exclusively 
npon  moral  power,  and  never  resort  to  physical  force.  I  know 
too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  m  his  collective  as  well 
as  individual  character,  to  reject,  in  all  possible  cases,  the  em- 
ployment of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that,  when  resorted  to,  espe- 
cially among  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should  manifestly 
appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  Congress  terminates  without  any 
adjustment  of  the  tariff, — let  us  see  in*  what  condition  its  friends 
will  find  themselves  at  the  next  session.  South  Carolina  will 
have  postponed  the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into 
effect  her  ordinance  until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  b« 
quiet  in  the  south  for  the  present  The  President,  in  his  opening 
message,  will  urge  that  justice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the 
south,  and  that  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the  tariff  be 
removed.  The  whole  weight  of  the  administration,  the  united 
south,  and  majorities  of  the,  dominant  party  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  will  be  found  in  active  co-operation.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me-  how  we  are  to  save  the 
tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force?  They  will 
accuse  us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
of  being  willing  to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil 
war.  The  fact  of  South  Carolina  postponing  her  ordinance,  at 
the  instance  of  Virginia,  and  once  more  appealing  to  the  justice 
of  Congress,  will  be  pressed  with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It 
does  appear  to, me  impossible  that  we  can  prevent  a  most, injuri- 
ous modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next  session,  and  that  tms  ia 
the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrangement  of  it.  I 
have  been  subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  of  the 
fact,  that,  at  the  next  session,  our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and 
23* 
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iliefrieiids  of  the  American  evvtem  weaker  than  they  «re  in  this 
Congress.  Bui;  is  it  not  sof  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every 
ly^imwho  aspires  to  be  a  statesman  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they 
really  are?  Must  he  suppress  them?  Ought  he,  like  childr^i, 
t0  throw  the  counterpane  over  his  eyes,  and  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  secure  from  danger?  Are  not  our  opponents  as  weU 
informed  as  we  are  about  f neir  own  strength? 

If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  Uuifi^ 
in  what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not 
leave  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country?  All 
eyes  will  be  turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  to  the  next  session. 
Operations  will  be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprizes  checked, 
or,  if  otherwise,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence. 
I  believe,  sir,  this  measure,  which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee 
for  permanence  and  stability,  will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with 
pleasure.  The  political  manufacturers  may  be  against  it,  but  it 
will  command  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  business 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  During 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  the  bill  secures  adeciuate  protection.  All  my  information 
assures  me  of  this;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if 
the  measure  of  protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December. 
1841,  were  permanent,  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyona 
that  period,  it  would  command  the  cordial  and  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  friends  of  the  policy.  What  then  divides,  what 
alarms  us?  It  is  what  may  possibly  he  the  state  of  things  in  the 
vear  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  subsequent- 
ly! Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be  as  bad  as  the  most  vivid 
imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue  could  depict  it,  if  we 
have  intermediate  safety  and  security,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because  of  those 
which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  contin- 
gent What !  shall  we  not  es^tinguish  the  flame  which  is  burst- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some  future  and 
distant  day,  we  maybe  again  threatened  with  conflagration? 

I  do  not  admit  tliat  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provisions 
to  secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I  cannot  know,  I 
pretend  not  to  know,  what  will  tlien  be  the  actual  condition  of 
thi».  cbnntry,  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative 
condition  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in 
the  forecast  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in 
that  of  any  other  man  in  this  Senate,  or  in  this  country :  but  he, 
nor  any  one  else,  can  tell  what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The 
degree  of  protection  which  will  be  required  for  domestic  industry 
beyond  1842,  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accumu- 
laUon  of  capital,  the  improvement  in  skill,  the  protection  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  cheapenini^  of  the  price,  at  home,  of  essential 
articles,  suqh  as  fuel,  iron,  &,c.    I  do  not  think  that  the  honors^ 
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Ue  Senator  can  throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  and  tell  m  what, 
in  all  these  particudars,  will  he  the  state  of  this  country,  and  its 
relative  state  to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  aU  human 
probability,  our  numbers  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one* 
third,  at  least,  to  their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially 
reduce  wages.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  wiu 
be  augmented,  our  skill  improved;  and  we  know  that  great  pro- 
gress nas  been  tnade,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The 
opening  of  new  mines,  and  new  channels  of  communication,  must 
continue  to  lower  it.  The  successful  introduction  of  the  procesn 
of  coking  would  have  great  effect  The  price  of  these  articles, ' 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  manufacturing  houses  in 
this  country  assurea^ne,  is  a  princij^al  cause  of  the  present  ne- 
cessity of  protection  to  tfie  cotton  interest;  and  that  house  is 
Btrongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent  with  the  other  advan- 
tages secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842^  Then,  sir^  what 
efiSsct  ma^  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any 
should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far  from  desiring  them,  tnat  our 
country  may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her  greatness  and  glory 
rest,  I  hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more  generous  basis.  But 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our  greatest  manufac- 
turing, eis  well  as  commercial  competitor,  is  undergoing  a  mo- 
mentous political  experiment,  the  issue  of  which  is  far  from  being 
absolutely  certain.  Who  can  raise  the  veil  of  the  succeeding 
nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  their  termination,  will  be  the  de- 
gree of  competition  which  Great  Britain  can  exercise  towards  us 
.  in  the  manufacturing  arts? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  reve- 
nue standard,  for  which  this  bUl  provides,  it  should,  some  yean 
hence,  become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than 
that  which  it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted 
that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied?  Our  misfortune 
has  been,  and  yet  is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly 
kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  in  respect  to  this  system 
of  policy.  Conventions,  elections,  Congress,  the  public  press, 
have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon  the  tariff)  and  the  tariff  act- 
ing upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been  excited,  passions  kin- 
dled, and  mutual  irritations  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exas- 
peration, insomuch  that  good  feelings  have  been  almost  extin- 
guished, and  the  voice  of  reason  and  experience  silenced,  among 
uie  members  of  the  confederacy.  Let  us  separate  the  tariff  from 
the  agitating  polities  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and 
firm  foundation,  and  allow  our  enterprising  countrymen  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  whole  Union,  bv  their  skifful  and  successful  la- 
bors, the  inappreciable  value  of  the  arts.  If  they  can  have,  what 
they  have  never  yet  enjoyed,  some  years  of  repose  and  tranquil- 
lity, they  will  make,  silently,  more  converts,  to  the  policy,  than 
would  be  made  during  a  long  period  of  anxious  struggle  and 
boisterous  contention.    Above  aU,  I  count  upon  the  good  effects 
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resulting  from  a  restorfittion  of  the  harmony  of  this  divided  pcc^ 

Sle,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their  love  of  justice.  Who  can 
oubtj  that  when  passions  have  subsided,  and  reason  has  resumed 
her  empire,  that  mere  will  be  a  disposition  throughout  the  whole 
Union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts  ?  Who  will  believe 
that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would  look  with  indiP- 
fereilce  to  the  prostration  of  the  interests  of  another  section,  by 
distant  and  selnsh  foreign  nations,  regardless  alike  of  the  welfare 
of  us  all  ?  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and  respect  each 
otiier.  Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate  them,  but,  like 
ftimily  differences,  they  will  terminate  in  a  closer  and  more  af^ 
fectionate  union  than  ever.  And  how  much  more  estimable  will 
be  a  system  of  protection,  based  on  common  conviction  and  com- 
mon consent,  and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrench- 
ed by  power  from  reluctant  and  protesting^  weakness  ? 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  period  oftime  subsequent  to  1842, 1  will  not  doubt  But, 
in  the  scheme  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  excla- 
■ively,  great  as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  iraternal 
feelings,  the  return  of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  scheme 
contained  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  According  to 
it,  unmanufactured  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  article  after  1842; 
Gentlemen  from  that  quarter  have  again  and  again  asserted  that 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cottony 
and  that  they  feared  no  foreign  competition.  I  have  thought  oth- 
erwise; but  1  was  willing,  by  way  of^ experiment,  to  take  them  at 
their  word ;  not  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  protection  of  cottony 
but  believing  that  a  few  cargoes  of  foreign  cotton  introduced  into 
our  northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  would  hasten  our  southern  fViende 
to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection  for  tJieir  great  staple,  which 
is  wanted  in  other  sections  for  their  interests.  That  feature  in 
the  scheme  was  stricken  out  in  the  select  committee,  but  not  by 
,  the  consent  of  my  friend  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  or  my- 
self. 3till,  afler  1842,  the  south  may  want  protection  for  sugar, 
for  tobiacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  perhaps  for  cotton  and  other  arti- 
cles, whilst  other  quarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  woollens,  iron 
and  cotton  fabrics ;  and  these  mutual  wants,  if  they  should  exist, 
will  lead,  I  hope,  to  some  amicable  adjustment  of  ?t  tariff  for  that 
distant  period,  satisfactory  to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  sup- 
poses, too,  that,  after  a  certain  time,  the  protected  arts  will  have 
acquired  such  strength  and  perfection  as  will  enable  them  subse- 
quently, unaided,  to  stand  up  against  foreign  competition.  If,  as 
I  have  no  doubt,  this  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the 
arrival  of  1842,  encourage  all  parts  of  the  Union  to  consent  to 
the  continuance  of  longer  protection  to  tfie  few  articles  which 
may  then  require  it 

The  bill  before  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its  equity 
and  impartiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  state,  by 
an  unjust  facrifice  of  others.    It  deals  equally  by  all.    Its  basia 
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h  the  aet  bf  Jely  last.  That  act  was  passed  after  carefbl  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  long  deliberation,  continued  through 
several  months.  Although  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  iti 
adjustment  of  the  proper  measure  of  protection  to  each  articla 
which  was  supposed  to  merit  it,  it  is  not  likely  that,  even  with 
^e  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we  could  malce  one  more  pc^> 
feet  Assummg  the  justness  of  that  act,  the  bill  preserves  the 
respective  propositions  for  which  the  act  provides,  an4  subjects 
them  all  to  the  same  equal  but  moderate  reduction,  spread  over 
the  long  space  of  nine  years.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
contend  that  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  all  protection  is  given 
up  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  the  principle  of  du^- 
crimination.  But  much  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  domes- 
tic manuiactures  (cotton  and  woollens,  for  example)  have  never 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They  have  alwajr* 
been  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a  very  limited  application 
of  the  minimum  principle.  The  bill  does  not,  however,  even  aP» 
ter  1M2,  surrender  either  mode  of  laying  duties.  Discrimina- 
tions are  expressly  recognised  below  the  maximum,  and  specific 
duties  may  also  be  imposed,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  iL 

The  honorable  Senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  imperfect^ 
and  that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  asks,  how 
is  the  excess  above  20  per  cent  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse  and 
printed  cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  30  and  35  cents,  and  sub^ 
ject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  and  how  is  it  to  be 
estimated  in  the  case  of  s^cific  duties?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable 
tiiat  the  bill  is  not  perfect  hut  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
thin^  impracticable  in  its  execution.  Much  will,  however,  de- 
pend upon  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  In  tiie  instance 
of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute  having,  by  way  of  exception 
to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared,  in  certain  cases,  howr 
the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory  value  ought  to  gov- 
•em;  and  consequently  the  20  per  cent  should  be  exclusively  de»» 
•ducted  from  the  25  per  cent  being  the  rate  of  duties  to  which 
cottons  generally  are  liable ;  and  the  biennial  tenths  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent  With  regard  to  spe- 
cific duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  . 
Treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certaintyi 
to  adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importations  of  a 
previous  year.  But  ff  the  value  of  each  cargo^  and  every  part 
of  it,  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than- what  now  it 
the  operation  in  the  case  of  wooikns^  silks,  cottons  above  30  and 
35  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles ;  and  consequently  there 
would  be- no  impracticability  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  sup* 
posed  will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principle  of  the  bill,  I 
oppose  one  conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Con- 
fess will  be  in  session  one  whole  month  belbre  the  commence* 
sient  of  the  law;  and  if,  in  the  mean  time,  omissions  calling  ibr 
fiinther  legislation  shall  be  discovered,  there  wiU  be  mxae  tian 
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ihea  than  we  have  now  to  rappty  them.  Let  m,  o&  this  occanoB 
of  compromise,  pursue  the  example  of  our  fe^rs,  who,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  adc^on  of  the  eonstito- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  determiaed  to  ratify  it,  and  go  ior 
Mftendments  afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetta,  that  this 
interest,  and  that  and  the  other  cannot  be  sustsMoed  under  the 
protecttou  beyond  1842, 1  repeat  the  answer  that  no  one  can  now 
tell  what  may.  then  he  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  for 
ilself.  But  1  was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron 
as  an  article  that  would  be  most  injunously  affected  by  the  ope- 
ration of  this  biii.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recol- 
lection, he  opposed  and  voted  against  the  act  of  1824,  because  of 
the  high  dutvr  imposed  on  iron.  But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps 
the  duty  on  hemp),  which  he  then  considered  threw  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  upon  the  navigation  of  the  country,  he  would 
have  supported  that  ast  Of  all  the  articles  to  which  protecting 
deities  are  applied,  iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  enjoy 
the  highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  yeeurs,  the  de- 
ductions from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair 
those  great  interests,  unless  all  my  information, deceives  me;  and 
beyond  that  period  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated. 
Let  me  suppose  that  the  anticipations  which  I  form  upo4  the  re- 
storation of  concord  and  oonudenee  shaM  be  all  falsified;  that 
neither  the  sense  of  internal  affection  nor  common  justice, 
nor  even  common  interests,  will  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  beyond  1842.  Let  me  suppose  that  period  has  ar- 
rived, and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  mterjMPeted  as 
•  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  Congress  of  that  day;  and  let  me 
.soppose  also  that  a  greater  amount  of  protection  than  the  bill 
provides  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  interests,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  Regarded  as  a  pledge,  it  does  not  bind  Congress  forever 
ito  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  doty  cMrtained  in  the  bill.  The 
most  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  a  fair  experiment 
If,  after  such  experiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,  under 
such  an  arrangement  Of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions 
of  the  Union  would  be  sacrificed,  €ind  they  exposed  to  rum,  Con- 
gress will  be  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  effec- 
tual ;  and  Lhope  and  believe  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  some 
wai  be  devised  that  may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate 
Uie  blessingB  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  alledged  ithat  there  wiU  be  an  augmentation,  m>» 
itead  of  a  diminution  of  rev^ue  utkfeer  the  operation  of  this  bill. 
I  feel  quite  confident  of  the  reverse ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  sav 
that  both  contingencies  are  care^Iy  provided  for  in  the  biu, 
Without  affectiftg  the  protected  artiicks. 

The  gentleman  from;  Massadiusetts  dislikes  the  myeaeure,  he- 
lauiBe  4i  ;e»mmands  the!  ooncumntoce  of  tJtose  who  hacve  be^ 
1iitheito«ppo8ed,:in  regaid  to  the  tariff;  and  is  ap^provedby  the 
I  from  Sowth  GarolhM,  (Mr.  Calhow)  ^  well  «•  bf 
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myteUI  Why,  lir,  the  gentleman  has  told  us  .that  he  if  not 
opposed  to  any  comnromise.  Wll  he  be  pleased  to  say  ho^ 
any  compromise  can  De  effected,  without  a>  concurrence  between 
those  wno  had  been  previously  divided,  and  taking  some  me- 
dium between  the  two  extremes?  The  wider  the  division  m^y 
have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  which  ouffht 
to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  terms,  amd  not  solely  !>▼ 
those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it  It  is  an  adjustment  to  which 
both  the  great  interests  in  this  country  may  accede  without 
cither  being  dishonored.  The  triumph  of  neither  is  complete. 
Each,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes  some 
concessions.  The  south  has  contended  that  every  vestige  of 
protection  should  be  eradicated  from  the  statute  book,  and  the 
revenue  standard  forthwith  adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill, 
it  waives  that  pretension— yields  to  reasonable  protection  for 
nine  years ;  and  consents,  in  consideration  of  the  maximum  of 
twenty  per  cent  to  be  subsequently  appUpd,  to  discriminations 
below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  long  list  of '  free 
a-rticles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for  the  practical 
i4)j)lication  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  other 
limit  than  the  necessary  wamts  of  the  country.  If  they  accede  to 
this  adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stability  and 
certainty  which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  favorite  system  of 
policy  affords,  and  oC  the  other  advantages  which  have  been 
enumerated,  to  come  down  in  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  cent  Both  parties,  animated  by  a  desire  to  avert 
the  evils  which  might  flow  from  carrying  out  into  all  their  conse- 
quences the  cherished  system  of  either,  have  met  upon  common 
ground,  made  mutual  and  friendly  concessions,  and,  I  trust,  and 
sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter,  occasion  to 
regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what  may 
be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessafy,  since  the  passage,  through  the  senate,  of  the  en- 
forcing bill.  To  that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  the  final  vote, 
I  should  have  given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance. 
I  believe  this  government  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional 
power,  but  to  be  bound  by  every  consideration,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  But  I  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
which  seemed  io  me  to  require  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  And 
I  was  far  from  being  without  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the 
consequences  to  which  it  might  lead.  1  felt  no  new  born  zea' 
in  favor  of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I  now  think  he 
I  have  always  thought  I  could  not  vote  against  the  measure  * 
I  would  not  speak  in  its  behalf.  I  thought  it  most  proper  in  mr  ' 
to  leave  to  the  friends  of  the  administration  and  to  others,  whc 
might  feel  themselves  particularly  called  upon,  to  lefend  and 
sustain  a  strong  measure  of  the  administration.  With  respect 
to  the  series  of  acts  to  which  the  executive  has  resorted,  in  re- 
lation to  our  southern  disturbance,  this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  t« 
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enter  upon  a  full  consideration  of  them;  but  I  will  briefly  say, 
that,  although  the  proclamation  is  a  paper  of  uncommon  ability 
and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit,  as  a  composition,  to  him  who 
prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  ei^ed  it,  I  think  it  contains  some 
ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  m  this  country  had  ventured  to 
assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound  principles  and 
just  views  of  our  political  systems.  If  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
effects  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed, 
it  must  oe  admitted  to  have  been  ill  timed  and  unfortunate. 
Instead  of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased 
the  exasperation  in  the  infected  district,  and  afforded  new  and 
tmnecessary  causes  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  south 
generally.  The  message,  subsequently  transmitted  to  Congress, 
communicating  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and  calling 
for  countervauing  enactments,  was  characterized  with  more 
prudence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this  unhappy  contest  is  to 
continue,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  future  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautious  counsels,  and  a 
parental  forbearance.  But  wh6n  the  highest  degree  of  animosity 
exists ;  when  both  parties,  hpwever  unequal,  have  arrayed 
themselves  for  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indiscre- 
tion of  subordinates,  or  other  unforeseen  causes,  the  bloody 
■tniggle  may  commence?  In  the  midst  of  magazines,  who 
knows  when  the  fatal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ? 
And  the  battle  once  begun  where  is  its  limit  ?  What  latitude 
will  circumscribe  its  rage?  Who  is  to  command  our  armies ? 
When,  and  where,  and  how  is  the  war  to  cease  ?  In  what  con- 
dition will  the  peace  leave  the  American  system,  the  American 
Union,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  American  liberty?  I  cannot 
profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which  I  have  not,  in  this  adminis- 
tration, but  if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it,  I  should  still  wish  to 
pause,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  honorable  adjustmenjf,  to  prevent 
awful  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no  human  wisdom  can 
foresee. 

It  appears  to  me  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to 
tontent  ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing  bill  only.  Both 
that  and  the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be  required  for  the  good 
of  pur  country.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and 
law,  and  disapprove  the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification. 
The  last  will  soothe  those  who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony 
and  union.  One  demonstrates  the  power  and  the  disposition  to 
vindicate  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  Union ; 
the  other  offers  that  which,  if  it  be  accepted  in  the  fraternal 
•pirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
eiDDloyment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  tariff  go  down;  let  our  manu- 
ftictures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  session, 
•f  those  to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  con- 
fided: let  bankruptcy  and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land:  and 
let  resistance  to  the  laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.    Sir,  they 
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take  coantel  flrom  their  pauloni.  The^  anticipate  a  terrible  re- 
action from  the  downfall  of  the  tarifl^  which  wbuld  oltimatelf 
re-establish  it  upon  a  firmer  basis  than  ever.  But  it  is  these 
▼ery  agitations,  these  mutual  irritations  between  brethren  of  the 
same  family,  it  is  the  individual  distress  and  general  ruin  that 
would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  tariff  that  ought, 
if  possible  to  be  prevented.  Besides  are  we  certain  of  this  re- 
action ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  mea- 
sures heretofore?  But  suppose,  af^er  a  long  and  embittered 
struggle,  it  should  come^  in  what  relative  condition  would  it  find 
the  parts  of^is  confederacy  ?  In  what  state  our  ruined  manu- 
factures? Wlien  they  iihould  be  leud  low,  who,  amidst  the  frag- 
ments of  the  general  wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
would  have  courage  to  engage  in  fresh  enterprises,  under  a  new 
pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of  the  government?  If  we  adjourn, 
without  passing  this  bill,  having  entrusted .  the  executive  with 
vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should  he  be  able  by  the 
ftext  session  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them,  will  he  not, 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  more  power  than 
ever  to  put  down  the  tariff  also?  Has  he  not  said  that  the 
south  is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And 
will  he  not  feel  himself  bo^upd,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if 
triumph  he  may  in^  a  civil  war,  to  ajqiease  the  discotitents  of  the 
south  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  in  conformity  wiUi  its 
wishes  and  demands?  No,  su^;  no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  country 
from  the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  in- 
dustry too,  from  threatened  destruction.  Statesmen  should  reg- 
ulate their  conduct  and  adapt  tiieir  measures  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  limes  Iq  which  they  live.  They  cannot^  indeed,  transcend 
the  limits  of  the  constitutional  rule ;  but  wiib,  respect  to  those 
systems  of  policy  which  fall  within  its  scope,  they  should  arrange 
£em  according  to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  people.  Two  great  dangers  tiureaten  the  Dublic  aafetv.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  hoW  they  hare  been  orouj^ 
about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  ^mpromisi^ 
onder  consideration,  is,  that  they  would,  in  the  enforcing  act. 
■end  forth  alone  a  flaming  sword.  We  would  send  out  thu 
also,  but  along  with  it  the  (Hive  branch,  as  a  messenger  of  peaea. 
They  cry  out,  the  law!  the  law!  the  law!  Power!  power  I  power! 
We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and  bow  to  the  supremacjr  of  ite 
obligation ;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  m  mild- 
ness, and  of  power  tempered  with  mercjr.  Th^,  as  we  thinly 
would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South  Caroliiut 
and  extending  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would  vindi- 
cate the.  authority  of  the  Federal  government^  we  are  for  peae% 
tf  possible,  union  and  liberty;  We  want  no  war,  above  al^  ae 
civil  war,  no  family  strife.  We  want  to  see  m  saoked  ettieiv  >^ 
24 
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desolated  fields,  no  smoking  ruins,  no  streams  of  Ameriean  blood 
shed  by  American  arms  ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  ftis  measure. 
Ambition!  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only 
I  should  have  never  brought  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils 
to  which  I  expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and 
valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if 
any  new  ones  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  w© 
have  long  tried  and  loved ;  and  the  honest  misconceptions  both 
of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition!  If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft,  and 
seducinff  whispers ;  if  I  had  jrielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a 
cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still 
and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging 
storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  State,  to  conduct  it  as  they 
could.  I  have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
tion. Low,  grovelling  soills,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  eleva- 
ting themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  patriot- 
ism— beings,  who,- forever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in 
view,  decide  all  public  measures  by  their  presumed  influence  on 
their  aggrandizement,  judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they 
prescribe  to  themselves.  I  have  given  to  the  winds  these  false 
accusations,  as  I  consign  that  which  now  impeaches  my  motives. 
I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest  The  most  ex-  • 
alted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the  incarcerated  incumbent 
daily  receives  his  cold  heartless  visitants,  marks  his  weary 
hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  lio  candidate  for  any  office 
in  the.  gift  of  the  people  of  these  states,  united  or  separated;  I " 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquillize  the 
country,  restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  Union,  and  I  am 
willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renotmce  public  service  for- 
ever. I  should  there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its 
.  lawns^  amidst  my  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family, 
sincerity  and  truth,  attachment  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which 

Ihave  not  always  found  in  the  walks  of  public  life ^Yes,I 

kave  ambition,  biit  it  is  the  ambition  of  bein^  the  humble  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people, 
once  more  to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land-^ 
the  pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle. of 
a  free,  united,  prosperous,  and  fraternal  people ! 
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'  In  the  Senate — February  4. 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  chair.  He  held  in  hier  hands,  and  heg- 
ged  leave  to  present  to  the  Senate,  certain  resolutions  and  a  memo- 
rial, to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  States. 
of  a  Council  met  at  Running  Waters,  consisting  of  a  portion  ot 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Cherokees  (said  Mr.  C.)  have  a 
country — if,  indeed,  it  can  be  any  longer  called  their  country" — 
which  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina.  They  have  a  population  which  is 
variously  estimated,  but  which,  according  to  the  best  information 
which  I  possess,  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Of 
this  population,  a  portion,  believed  to  be  much  the  greater  part, 
amounting,  ae  is  estimated,  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  Sen- 
ate was  well-  a\vare,  Mr,  C.  said,  that  for  several  years  past,  it 
had.  been  the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  transfer  the 
Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokees  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy 
of  the  government,  and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi*  Of 
those  who  remain,  a  portion — a  respectable,  but,  also,  an  incon- 
siderable portion — are  desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a 
mfuch  larger  portion  desire  to  rems^in  on  their  lands,  and  lay 
their  bones*  where  -rest  those  of  their  ^ancestors.  The  papers 
(said  Mr.  C.)  which  I  now  present,  emanate  from  the  minor  por- 
tion of  the  Cherokees ;  from  those  who  are  in  favor  of  emigrar 
tion.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  Congress.  They  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  to  live  under  laws  which  they  do  not  understand,  pass- 
ed by  authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in 
language  of  which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of 
ihem,  and  establishing  rules  for  their  government  entirely  una- 
dapted  to  their  nature,  education  and  habits.  They  say  that  de- 
struction is  hanging  over  tiiem  if  they  remain ;  that,  their  right 
of  self-government  being  destroyed,  though  they  are  sensi- 
ble of  all  the  privations  and  hardships  and  sufferings  of  banish- 
ment from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer  exile,  with  liberty,  to 
residence  in  their  homes  with  slavery.  They  implore,  therefore, 
die  intervention  of  the  general  government,  to  provide  for  their 
removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish  guarantees,  ne- 
ver hereafter  ta  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the  lands  to  be 
acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  aiid  of  the  perpetual 
ri^t  of  self-government.  This  was  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
and  petition,  which,  Mr.  C,  said,  he  was  about  to  offer  to  th« 
Senate. 

But  (said  Mr.  C.)  I  have  thought  that  tliis  occasion  was  one 
wMcli  called  upon  mc  to  expresa  the  opinions,  and  sentiments 
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wUch  I  hold  in  relation  to  this  entire  subject,  as  respecls  not 
.  only  the  emigrating  Indians,  but  those,  also,  who  are  desirous  to 
remain  at  h6me ;  in  short,  to  express,  in  concise  terms,  my  views 
of  the  relations,  between  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  rights  of  both  parties,  and  the  duties  of  this 
government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians,  Mr.  C.  said,  were  to  be  ascertained, 
in  the  first,  place,  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  trea* 
ties  made  with  them  by  the  United  States.  It  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  all  the  treaties  which 
have  been  made  with  Indian  tribes  bearing  on  this  particular  top- 
ic: but  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
some  portions  of  those  treaties  which  have  been  made  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  had 
terminated  the  war  that  previously  thereto,  for  many  years, 
raffed  between  the  United  States  and  &e  north  western  Indian 
tribes.  He  found,  upon  consulting  the  collection  of  Indisui  trear 
ties  in  his  hand,  that,  within  the  last  half  century,  fourteen  differ 
ent  treaties  had  been  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  the  first  of 
which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which 
had  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  the  general 
government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time,  ex 
cept  the  present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded It.  The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
concluded  in  1775,  in  the  third  article  of  which  "the  said  Indians, 
for  themselves  and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  eu^ow- 
ledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  cmd  of  no  other  sovereign  whatsoever,^*  The 
5th  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides  that  "  If  any  citi^sen  of 
the  United  States,  &r  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall  at- 
tempt to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westward  or  southwEU'd  of  the 
said  boundary,  which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their 
hunting  grounds,  or,  having  already  settled,  and  will  not  remove 
from  me  same  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  this' 
treaty,  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Indians  may  p»unish  him  or  not,  as  they  please: 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  tliis  article  shall  not  extend  to  the 
]>eople  settled  between  the  fork  of  French  Broad  and  Holston 
rivers,"  &c. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concluded  after  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  year  1791,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Holston,  aiid  contains  the  following  provision : 
"  Art  7.  The  United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Chei^ 
okee  nation  all  their  lands  not  hereby  cedS."  This,  Mr.  C.  said, 
was  not  an  ordinary  €u»urance  of  protection,  d>c.,  but  a  solemh 
guaranty  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  lands  in  questioik 
The  next  treaty  to  which  he  would  call  the  Attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  concluded  in  1794,  also,  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Washington,  and  declares  as  follows :  <<  The  undendgned,  Heoiy 
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Knox,  JMcretaryfor  the  d^partm^nt  of  war,  beins  authorized 
thereto  by  the  Frestdent  of  the  United  Stateau  in  behalf  of  the 
■aid  United  States,  and  the  undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors,  in 
their  own  names,  and  in  behalf  of  £e  whole  Cherokee  nation, 
are, desirous  of  re-establishing  peace  and  friendship  between  the 
■aid  parties  in  a  permanent  manner,  do  hereby  declare,  that  the 
.  said  treaty  of  Uolston  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  full 
force  and  binding  upon  the  said  parties,  an  well  m  respect  to  the 
boundaries  therein  mentioned,  as  in  ail  other  respects  whatever." 
This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renews  the  solemn  guaranty  contained  in 
the  preceaing  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be  binding  and  obliga- 
tory upon  the  parties,  in  all  respects  whatever. 

Again;  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the 
second  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations:  "Art.  2.  TJhe  treaties  subsisting  between 
the  present  contracting  parties,  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  full 
and  operating  force ;  together  with  the  construction  and  usage 
under  their  respective  articles,  and  so  to  continue."  '^  Art  3. 
The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated 
and  marked  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the  parties,  shall 
be  and  remain  the  same,  where  not  altered  hy  the  present  treaty." 

There  were '  other  provisions,  in  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  he  ■ 
did  not  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible  of  the  Senate, 
he  might  advantageously  call  their  attention.  He  would,  how- 
ever, pass  on  to  one  of  the  last  treaties  with  the  Cherokees; 
which  was  concluded  in  the  year  1817.  That  treaty  recognizea 
the  difference  existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  one  of  which  was  desirous  to  remain  at  home  and  prosecute 
the  good  work  of  civilization,  in  which  they  had  made  some 

grogress,'  and  the  other  portion  was  desirous  to  go  beyond  the 
lississippi.  In  that  trea^,  the  fifth  article,  after  several  other 
stipulations,  concludes  as  follows :  "And  it  is  further  stipulated, 
that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the  Cherokee  nation  and 
the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  fuH  force  with  both  parts 
of  the  nation,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immvmities  which  the  old  nation  enjoyed  under  the  aforesaid 
treaties ;  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  of  estabUsfaing 
factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads  within  the  boundaries  above 
defined."  And  to  this  treaty",  thus  emphatically  renewing  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name,  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated 
it,, of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These,  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee 
nation,  to  which,  Mr.  C.  said,  he  thought  proper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Seriate.  He  wodld  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, concluded  about  forty  years  ago,  recognizing  some  general 
principles  applicable  to  thisi  subject.  Mr.  kC.  then  quoted  t^io 
nfWi  article  of  that  treaty,  as  follows :  "  To  prevent  any  roisun^ 
.  derstanding  about  the  Indian  landp  relinquished  by  the  United 
24* 
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States  m  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicitly  declared,  that  ttie 
meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this:  the  Indian  tribes  wha 
have  a  right  to  those  lands  are  quietly  to  enjoy  them,  huntmg) 
planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please,  without 
any  molestation  from  the  United  States;  but  when  those  tribes^  or 
any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or  any  part 
of  them,  thiey  are  to  pe  sold  only  to  the  United  States ;  and, 
until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  all  the  said  Indian 
tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands  against  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who 
intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes  again  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  no  other  power  whatever." 

Such,  -sirj  (said  Mr.  C.,)  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tnbea. 
And  what  are  those  rights  ?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall 
lire  under  their  own  customs  and  laws;  that  they  shall  live  upon 
their  own  lands,  hunting,  planting  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long 
as  they  please,  without  inten*uption  or  molestation  of  any  sort 
from  the  white  people  of  the  United  States,  acknowledging 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  of  no 
other  power  whatever;  that  when  they  no  longer  wish  to  keep 
the  lands,  they  shall  sell  them  only  to  the  United  States,  whose 
government  thus  secures  to  itself  the  pre-emptive  right  of  pur- 
chase in  them.  These  rights,  so  secured  by  successive  treaties 
and  guaranties,  have  also  been  recognized,  on  several  occasions, 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals.  Mr.  C.  here  quoted  from  an 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Couft  a  passage  declanng  that  the  In- 
dians are  acknowledged  to  have  an  unquestiongible  and  hereto- 
fore unquestioned  right  to  their  land,  until  it  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  voluntary  cession  to  this  government. 
.  But  (said  Mr.  C.)  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recog- 
nized. Not  only  has  the  l^xecutive,  .the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  recognized  these  rights,  but  in 
one  of  the  rao^t  important  epochs  of  this  government,  and  on 
one  of  the  most  solemn  occasions  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers,  these  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  acknow- 
ledged. You,  sir,  [addressing  the  President  of  the  Senate,]  will 
understand  me  at  once  to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  for  jts  object  the  termination  of  the  late  war  between 
the  two  countries.  Sir,  it  must  be  within  your  recollection,  and 
that  of  every  member  of  the  Senate,  that  the  hinge  upon  which  • 
that  negotiation  turned,  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  for  a  long 
time  apprehended  that  the  conference  between  the  commission- 
ers would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
two  countries— was,  the  claim  brought  ^forward  on  that  memora- 
ble occasion,  by  Great  Britain,  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recollected  that  she 
advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would  nof  recede,  as 
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B  Hna  ^m  tton,  agaia  and  again,  during  the  progress  of  tho 
negotiation,  that  the  Indians,  asiier  allies,  should  be  included  ia 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ; 
that  they  should  have  a  permanent  boundary  assigned  them, 
and  that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  be 
fit  h'berty  ta  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  tl^  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  U[nited  States  had  feh  it  to  be  their  im- 
perative duty  to  resist  To  establish,  as  the  boundary,  the  line 
of  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  ex-  ■ 
eluded  from  the  benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a 
population  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ohio,  American  citizens,  erititled  to  the  protection  of  the' 
government,  was  a  proposition  which  the  American  negotiators 
could  not  for  a  moment  entertain:  they  would  not  even  refer  it  to 
their  government,  though  assured  that  it  would  there  meet  the 
same  unanimous  rejection  that  it  did  from  them.  But  it  became 
a  matter  of  some  importance  that  a  satisfactory  assurance  should 
be  given  to  Great  Britain  that  the  war,  which  we  were  about  to  ' 
bring  to  a  conclusion  with  her,  should  close  also  with  her  allies :  . 
and  what  was  that  assurance  ?  Mr.  C.  said  he  would  not  trouble 
the  Senate  with  tracing  thd  whole  account  of  that  negotiation, 
but  he  begged  leave  to  call  their  attention,  to  one  of  the  passages 
of  it.  You  will  find,  ^said  Mr.  C.,)  on  examining  the  history  of 
the  negotiation,  that  tne  demand  brought  forward  by  the  British, 
government,  through  tlieir  minister,  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
subject  of  several  argumentative  papers.  Towards  the  close 
of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course  pursued  towards 
the  Aborigines  by  the  several  European  powers  which  had 
planted  colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with,  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  contra  ting  the  lenity,  kindness  and  forbearance 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other  powers, 
the  American  negotiators  expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

"  From  the  rigor  of  this  system  however  as  practised  by 
Great  Britain,  and  all  the  other  European  powers  in  America^ 
the  humane  and  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States  has  volun- 
tarily relaxed.  A  celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to 
whose  authority  British  jurists  have  taken  particular  satisfaction 
in  appealing,  after  stating,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the 
legitimacy  of  Colonial  settlements  in  America,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian  tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to 
praise  the  first  settlcFS  of  New-England,  and  of  the  founder  ef 
Pennsylvania,  in  having  purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  they 
resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their  being  furnished  with 
a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this  example  which  the 
United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  independence  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized  into  a  jxh 
iUicql  system.  Under  that  system  the  Indians  residing  in  the 
United  States  are  so  far  indeperrdent  that  they  Wee  urider  their 
mm  customs,  and  not  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  that 
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their  rights  upon  the  lands  where  the^  inhabit  ch^  luini  am  m- 
cured  to  tkemhybmm^riea  defined  in  amicable^  treaties  between 
thb  United  States  and  themselves;  and  that  whenever  thoee 
boundaries  are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  trea- 
ties, by  which  tiiiey  receive  (kom  the  United  States  ample  com- 
pensation ^r  every  right  they  have  to  the  lands  eeded  by  them,'^ 

The  correspondence  was  former  continued ;  and  ftnally  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed;  an  article 
to  which  the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of 
"which  is  a  declaration  of  what  is  the  state  .of  the  law  between 
the  Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
then  proposed  a  further  article,  which  declared  that  the  Unit^ 
States  should  endeavor  to  restore  peace  to  the  Indians  who  had 
acted  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the  rights, 
possessions,  privileges  and  immunities  which  they  possessed  pri- 
or to  the  year  1811,  that  is,  antecedent  to  the  war  between  En^ 
land  and  the  United  States ;  in  consideration  that  Great  Britam 
would  terminate  the  war  so  far  as  respected  the  Indians  who  had 
been  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights, 
^vileges,  possessions  and  immunities  T^ch  these  also  had  en- 
joyed previously  to  the  same  period.  Mr.  President,  I  here  state 
my  solemn  belief  that,  if  the  American  commissioners  had  not 
declared  the  laws  between  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  be  such  as  they  are  sta- 
ted to  be  in  the  epttracts  I  have  read  to  the  Senate;  if  they  had 
then  stated  that  any  one  state  of  this  Union  who  happened  to 
have  Indians  residing  within  its  Kmit^  possessed  the  right  of  ex- 
tending over  them  the  laws  of  such  state,  and  of  taking  their 
lands  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  effect  would  have  been 
a  prolongation  of  the  ^^T,  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn  be- 
!iefj  that  Great  Britain,  who  assented  with  great  reluctance  to 
this  mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would 
have  done  it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the  correspondence 
of  those  principles  of  Indidn  inter-national  law,  (if  I  may  use 
such  a  phrase,)  with  those  which  the  United  States  government 
had  respected  ever  since  the  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  it  1  am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the 
new  code  which  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  have  been  trampled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  tppRtiefl  have  been  disregarded,  we  are  not  chargeable  wiA 
having  induced  that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  with  us  by  sug 
gestions  utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous  ?  , 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indian^ 
and  the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  foi 
ratification,  and  the  Senate  have  a(ited  upon  them  in  conformity 
with  their  constitutional  power.  Besides  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  a  legislative  body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conform- 
ity with  their  stipulktions,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  cid- 
zeus  with,  that  nation,  it  has  acted  in  its  separate  character,  and 
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tcmfirmed  the  treaties  themselves  by  the  constitutional  majority 
o£  two-thirds  of  its  members.  Thus  have  those  treaties  been 
Minctioned  by  the,  government  of  the  United  States  and  by  every 
branch  of  that  gavernment ;  by  the  Senate,  the  executive,  and 
lbs  Supreme  Court ;  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  not  only 
iiave  the  rights  pf  the  Cherokees  received  all  these  recognitions  > 
ihBy  have  been,  by  implication,  recognized  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia itself  j  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which  she  stipulated  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  state  of  Georgia, 
should  extingviish  the  Indian  title  to  land  within  her  limits ;  ana 
the  general  government  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  urged  by 
Georgia  to  comply  with  its  engagements,  from  that  period  untd 
the  adoption  of  the  late  new  policy  upon  this  subject. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I  hope  witli  clearness, 
the  RIGHTS  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognized  by  the  mpst  sol- 
emn acts  that  can  be  entered  into  oy  any  government,  let  me,  in 
the  next  place,  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  wmch 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them ;  ir^  other  words,  into  the  present 
condition  of  these  Cherokees,  to  whom  protection  has  been  as- 
sured as  well  by  solemn  treaties  as  by  the  laws  and  guaranties 
of  the  United  States  government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  gb  into  this  8ul>- 
ject  with  feelings  which  no  language  at  my  command  will  enable  . 
me  adequately  to  express.  I  assure  the  senate,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia, 
that  my  wish  and  purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the  slight- 
est possible  irritation  on  the  part  of  any  human  being.  Far 
from  it  I  am  actuated  only  by  feelings  of  grief,  feelmffg  of 
sorrow,  and .  of  profound  regret,  irresistibly  called  forth  by  a 
contemplation  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  these  unfor-, 
tanate  people  have  been  reduced  by  acts  of  legislation  proceed- 
ing from  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy.  I  again  assure 
the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that,  if  it  has  become  my 
painful  duty  to  comment  upon^  some  of  these  acts,  I  dp  it  not  with 
>uiy  desire  to  place  them,  or  the  state  they  represent,  in  an  in- 
vidious position ;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
.  in  the  career,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the  utter  annihila^  ' 
tion  of  every  Indian  right,  and  because  she  has  certainly,  in  the 
promotion  of  it,  far  outstripped  every  other  state  in  the  Unibn. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  acts  of  the  state  in  reference 
to  the  Indians  within  her  bounds ;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be 
under  some  mistake  in  refe/ence  to  them ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one 
will  correct  the  error  more  readily,  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

If,  hoirever,  I  haa  all  those  laws  in  my  handc^  I  should  not 
now  attempt  to  read  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  wiU  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced,  by  them 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  m  that 
state.  And  here  follows  a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her 
legislature.  Her  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  government  of  thesa  * 
Cherokees.    No  human  community  can  exist  without  a  govern* 
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ment  of  some  kind ;  and  the  Cherokees,  imitating  our  example^ 
and  having  learned  from  us  something  of  the  principles  of  a  frefi 
constitution,  established  for  themselves  a  government  somewhat 
resembling  our  own.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us  what  its  form 
was.  They  always  had  had  some  government  among  them :  and 
we  guaranteed  to  them,  the  right  of  living  under  their  own  laws 
and  customs,  unmolested  by  any  one ;  insomuch  that  our  own 
citizens  were  outlawed  should  they  presume  to  interfere  with 
them.  What  particular  regulations  they  adopted  in  the.  manage^ 
ment  of  their  humble  and  limited  concerns  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  haVe  no  concern.  However,  the  very  first  act  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  was  to  abolish  all  government  of  every  sort 
among  these  people,  and  to  extend  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  state  of  Georgia  over  them.  The  next  step  was  to  divide 
their  territory  into  counties ;  the  next,  to  survey  the  Cherokee 
lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land  among  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of  a  family  one  tick- 
et, and  the  prize  in  "land  that  should  be  drawn  against  it 
To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads  of  Indian 
families;  and  of  how  much  did  gentlemen  suppose ?-^of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  only,  and  this  to  include  their  improve- 
ments. But  even  to  this  limited  possession  the  poor  Indian  was 
to  have  no  fee  simple  title:  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant 
at  the  will  of  the  state  of  Georgia  for  just  as  long  or  as  shof  t  a 
time  as  she  might  think  proper.  The  laws  at  the  same  lime 
gave  him  no  one  political  right  whatever.  He  could  not  become 
a  member  of  tl^e  state  legislature,  nor  could  he  hold  any  office 
under  state  authority,  nor  could  he  vote  as  an  elector-  He  pos- 
sessed not  one  single  right  of  a  freeman.  No,  not  even  the  poor 
privilege  of  testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  character  of  a  witness 
m  the  courts  of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  controversy  what- 
soever. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  aU 
,  passed  at  one  session ;  they  were  enacted,  time  after  time,  as 
the  state  advance^  further  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  and  annihila- 
tion of  all  Indian  rights  j  until,  by  a  recent  act  of  the  samebody^ 
the  coui'ts  of  the  state  itself  are  occluded  against  the  Indian  suf- 
ferer, and  he  is  actually  denied  an  appeal  even  to  foreign  tribu- 
nals, in  the  erection  and  in  the  laws  of  which  he  had  no  voice, 
there  to  complain  of  his  wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  hall  of  Geor- 
gjia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a  surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  hi& 
rights.  The  history  of  this  last  law,  to^  which  I  have  alluded  is  this. 
When  the  preVious  law  of  the  state  divi4ing  the  Indian  lands  by 
lottery  was  passed,  some  Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  thi 
judges  of  the  state,  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  such  was  the  undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  tha$ 
the  judge  found  himself  unable  to  remse  it,  and  he  granted 
the  mjunction  sought    It  was  that  injuhct'o'i  ^hi^h  led  to  tb« 
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M88age  of  tbk  act:  to  some  of  the  pi;Ovieions  of  which  I  now 
wivite  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  And  first  to  the  title  of 
the  act:  ^^A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  more  effectu-- 
ally  to  provide  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indicuis  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  pre- 
tcribe  the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims ;  and  also  to  author- 
ize grants  to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold  lot- 
teries"— Ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  gold  which  led  the  Spanish 
invader  to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru — "  and 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain 
parts  thereof  into  execution;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent, 
and  to  punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  en- 
rolling for  emigration,  passed  20th  December,  1833."  Well, 
sir,  this  bill  goes  on  to  provide  "that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
agent  or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  under 
tl^  authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  re-, 
port  to  him  the  number,  district  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land 
subject  to  be  granted  by  tlie  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he 
may  be  req^uired  to  do  by  the  drawer,  or  his  agei^t^  or  the  person 
claiming  the  same ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  his  excdlency 
the  governor,  upon  the  application. of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid  lots,  his  or  her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom 
the  drawer  may  have  bona  fide  conveyed  tlie  same,  his  agent 
or  assigns,  to  issue  a  grant  therefor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  . 
the  said  a^nt  or  agents,  upon  the  production  of  the  grant  eo 
issued  as  aforesaid  by  the  grantor,  his  or  her  agent,  or  the  per- 
son, or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  the  said  land  so  granted  as 
aforesaid  may  havp  been  bona  fide  conveyed,  to  deliver  po6se»- 
sidn  of  said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person  entitled  to  . 
the  possession  of  thb  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor is  hereby  authorized,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
said  agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession, , 
by  a  force  which  he  cannot  overcome,  to  order  out  a  sufficient 
force  to  carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or  ao:ents  fully  into  effect, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund : 
provided  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require 
the  interference  of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individu- 
als claiming  possession,  by  virtue  of  titles  derived  from  a  grant 
from  the  state  to  any  lot." 

Thus,  after  the  state  of.  Georgia  had  distributed  the  lands  of 
the  Indians  by  lottery,  a«d  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  author- 
ized to  receive  grants  of  tlie  land  drawn,  and  with  thei-e  grants 
in  their  hand  were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  <if  the 
state,  appointed  for  the  purpose;  to  be.  put  in  possession  of  the. 
soil  thus  obtained ;  and  if  any  resistance  to  tjieir  entry  should 
be  made,  and  who  was  to  make  it  but  a  poor  Indian?  the  gov- 
ernor is  empowered  to  turn  out  the  military  force  of  tlie  state^ 
and  enable  the  agent  to  take  possession  by  force,  without  tria^ 
without  judgment,  and  without  investigation. 
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But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  pri^e,  should  two 
of  the  ticket  holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  riame  lot,  then 
no  military  force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resis- 
tance was  by  an  Indian — it  was  only  when  Indian  rigbts  should 
come  into  collision  with  the  alledged  rights  of  the  state  of  Gteop- 
gia,  that  the  ^Otswighand  of  military  power  was  instantly  to  in- 
terpose, ^^i: 

The  next  section  or%^  act  is  in  these  words:  "And  be  it 
further  enacted  by  the  autfiibNly  aforesaid.  That  if  any  person 
dispossessed  of  a  lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  orwhich 
it  is  amendatory,  shall  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the 
inferior  court,  and  make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  was  not  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or 
the  aforesaid  act,  and  file  said  affidavit  in  the  clerk's  office  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  county  in  which  said  land  BhhU  lie, 
Huch  person  upon  giving  bond  and  security  in  the  clerk's  office 
ibr  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial,  shall  be  permitted  within 
ten  days  from  such  disj^ossessing  to  enter  an  appeal  to  said 
superior  court,  and  at  said  court  the  judge  shall  cause  an  issue 
to  be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person  to  whom 
possession  of  said  land  was  dblivered  by  either  of  said  agents, 
which  said  issue  shall  be  in  the  following  form." 

Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed:  and  having  ob- 
tained Mr.  Clay's  consent  to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfor- 
tunately not  been  in  the  Senate  when  the  honorable  senator 
commenced  his  speech ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  support 
of  a  memorial  from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  state  of 
Georffia,  who  desired  to  emigrate.  He  must  be  permitted  to 
•ay,  that  the  current  of  the  honorable  senator's  remarks  did 
not  suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A 
memorial  of  a  different  kind  had  Seen  presented,  ^nd  which 
the  conlmittee  on  Indian  afiairs  had  before  it,  to  which  the 
senator's  remarks  would  better  apply.  The  present  discussion 
was  wholly  unexpected,  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consistency 
with  the  object  of  the  memorial  he  had  presented. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  that  he  was  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentle- 
man had  been  absent  when  he  commenced  speaking.  He  had 
delayed  presenting  the  memorial  because  he  observed  that 
neither  or  the  senators  from  Georgia  was  in  his  seat,  until  the 
hour  when  they  mi^ht  be  expected  to  be  jprei^nt,  and  when  one 
of  them,  (Mr.  Kinff,)  had  actually  taken  his  seat  If  the  honor- 
able senator  had  been  Present  he  would  have  heard  Mr,  Cljy 
•ay  that  he  thought  the  j^resentation  of  ihe  nlemorial  a  fit 
occasion  to  express  his  sentmients,  not  only  touching  the  rights 
of  these  individual  petitioners,  but  on  the  rights  of  aU  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  their  relations  to  tiiis  government.^  And  if  he  would 
hare  but  a  little  patience  he  would  find  that  it  was  Mr.  Clay's 
Intention  to  present  propositions  which  went  to  embrace  both  re- 
pohitions. 

Mr.  Clay  npw  resumed' die  course  of  hii  speech..  ^And  here. 
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Mr.  Pifiiident,  let  me  paiise  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  ienate 
to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reading, 
(the  substance  of  which  Mr.  Clay  here  repeated)— that  is,  that 
he  may  have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  Justice, 
by  forms  and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  or  which 
he  is  unacquainted ;  and  that  then  he  may  have— what  beside  1 
I  invoke  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  part  of  the  law. 
What,  I  ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?  His  rights  1  The 
rights  recogoized  by  treaties  ?  The  rights  guarantied  to  him  by 
ti^  most  solemn  acts  which  human  governments  can  perform  1 
No.  It  allows  him  to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  there 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Uie  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act 
"  an  appeal" — ^but  which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  se- 
cond term ;  and  when  he  comes  there,  what  then?  He  shall 
be  permitted  to  come  into  court  and  enter  an  appeal,  which 
ohall  be  in  the  following  form : 

'^  A.  B.,  who  was  dispossessed  of  a  lot  of  land  by  an  agent  of 
the  state  of  Georgis^  comes  into  court,  emd  admitting  th^  right 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  law  under  which  agent  acted, 
avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said  land,  by 
or  under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  me  act  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Georgia,  passed  20th  December,  1833, '  more  effectu- 
ally to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the  bounds  of  their 
occupant  claums,  and  alro  to  autliorize  grants  to  tissue  for  lots 
drawn  in  the  land  and  gold  lotteries  in  certain  cases,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts 
thereof  into  execution,  ai^d  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to 
punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians,  from  enrolling  for 
emigration,'  or  the  act  amendatory  {hereof,  passed  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  o^  1834:  'in  which  issue  the  person  to  whom 
possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall  join ',  and  which 
issue  shall  constitute  ^e  entire  pleadings  between  the  parties; 
nor  shall  the  court  allow  any  matter  other  than  is  contained 
in  said  issue  to  be  placed  ,  upon  the  record  or  files  of  said 
court;  and  said  cause  shall  be  tried  at  the  first  term  of  thit 
court,  unless  good  cause  shall  be  shown  for  a  continuanccy 
and  the  same  party  shall  not  be  permitted  to  continue  said 
cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable  providential 
cause:  nor  shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party 
pass  any  order  or  grant  any  injunction  to  stay  said  eauae^ 
nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  said  cause  any  other  prooeedinga 
whatever.'"    .  t      . 

At  ^e  same  time  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions, 
ao  that  the  only  fbrm  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before 
them  is  in  the  form  of  an  a|^)eal ;  and  in  this^  the  very  first 
step  is  an  absolute  renondation  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty, 
and  the  unqualified  admission  of  the  rights  of  his  antagonjm, 
25 
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M  conl^i^red  by  the  laws  of  Georgia ;  and  the  court  is  expressly' 

Srohibited  from  putting  any  thing  eise  upon  the  record.  Why? 
o  we  not  ail  know  the  reason  ?  If  the  poor  Indian  was  allowed 
to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights,  and  the  court  should  then  de- 
cide against  him.  the  cause  would  go  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court;  the  decision  could  be  re-examined,  could  be 
annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated.  But,  to  pre- 
rent  this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  compelled,  on  entering  die 
cburt,  to  renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is  forbidden 
to  put  any  thing  on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision  upon 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observaticms 
I  have  made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  such  a» 
ought  to  be  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of 
common  justice.  I  would  say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing, 
I  would  insinuate  nothing,  I  would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  cause  irritation  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of 
any  senator  here,  of  any  state  in  this  Union,  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  every  member  of  the  confederacy.  I  feel  nothing 
but  grief  for  the  wretched  condition  of  these  most  unfortunate 
people,  and  every  emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from 
the  use  of  epithets  that  might  raise  emotions  which  should 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Senate  from  the  justice  of  their 
claims.  I  forbear  to  apply  to  this  law  any  epithet  of  any  kind. 
Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed.  The  features  of  the  law  itsell*;  its 
waurant  tor  the  interposition  of  military  power,  when  no  trial 
and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed ;  its  denial  ot  any  appeal, 
xinless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  iSrst  renounce  his  own  rights, 
and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent — features  such  as  these 
are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is,  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of 
applying  any. 

The  Senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to 
bear  upon  these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in 
forming,  judging  upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is 
placed,  and  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the 
injury  he  may  have  suffered  bv  Indian  evidence:  nay,  worse 
•till,  not  even  by  the  evidence  of  a  white  man  I  Because  the  re- 
nunciation of  his  rights  precludes  all  evidence,  white  or  black, 
civilized  or  savage.  There  then  he  lies,  with  his  property,  his 
rights  and  every  privilege  which  makes  human  existence  desira' 
ble,  at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  state  of  Georgia ;  a  state,  in . 
whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  b^  condition  of 
iraman  society  more  perfec2y  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that 
ithe  condition  of  the  African  slave  is  worse  ?  No,  sir,  no 
Mr.  It  is  not  worse.  The  interest  of  the  master  makes  it  at 
Mce  his  du^  and  his  inclination  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and 
Ike  health  of  his  slave :  for  without  these  he  would  be  unprofit- 
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.  Mpj.  Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  yin- 
dtMing  the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  op^ 
pression  of  others,  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest  means 
to  do  so.  But  who — what  human  being,  stands  in  the'  relation 
of  master  or  any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded 
and  miserable  ?.  Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the 
i^pathies  of  any/  and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  jus- 
tice, who  is  there  to  protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ?  ( 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Chero-  i 
kee  memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry 
before  I  conclude.  Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government  as  given  by  the  constitution  ? 
if  we  are  without  the  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  author- 
ityy  then  we  are  also  without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may 
be  excited,  our  sympathies  may  be  moved,  our  humanity  may 
be  shocked,  our  hearts  may  be  grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied, 
we  can  only  unite  with  all  the  ^ood,  the  Christian,  the  benevo- 
lent portion  of  the  human  family,  in  deploring  what  we  cannot 
prevent 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I  stated  to  the  Senstte, 
when  I  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees ;  one 
of  these  classes  desires  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I 
presented  this  morning^  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers 
are  ample  to  afford  them  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  relief. 
They  wish  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied 
in  the  possession  of  the  country  which  may  be  there  assigned  to 
them.  As  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  full  powers 
over  the  territories,  we  may  give  them  all  the  guaranty  which 
Congress  can  express  for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
lands.  With  respect  to  their  case  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
our  powers. 

And  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the 
river,  I  ask  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  j  Can  we  afford  them  no 
redress?  Must  we  sit  still  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and 
«xtend  no  hand  to  relieve  them  7  It  were  strange  indeed,  were 
such  the  case.  Why  have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  iheir  own  laws  ?  Why  have  we  pledj^ed  to  them  protection  ? 
Why  have  we  assigned  them  hmits  of  territory  ?  Why  have 
we  declared  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without 
molestation  from  any  ?  If  the  United  States'  government  has 
contracted  these  seHous  obligation^,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians 
were  reduced  by  our  assurances  to  rely  upon  our  engagement,  to 
have  explained  to  them  its  want  of  autnority  to  make  the  con- 
tract Before  we  pretend  to  Great  Britain,  to  Europe,  to  the 
^vilized  world,  that  such  were  the  rights  we  would  secure  to 
die  Indians,  we  ought  to  have  examined  the  extent  and  the 
grounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do  so.  But  is  such,  indeed  our 
mtuation  ?.  No,  sir.    Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  thes^ 
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Indians*  What  ie  the  remedy?  To  open  onra.  Hare  we  not 
the  right  ?  What  says  the  comititution  f  <<  The  jfadicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made^ 
or  which  shall  he  made,  under  their  authority." 

But  here  was  a  case  ofcon^ct  between  tne  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  local  laws ;  and  here  was  the  very  case  w£kh 
the  constitution  contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  federal  judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Therefore  it  was  fully  within 
the  competence  of  Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  provide  the  manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  might 
have  their  rights  decided,  because  a  grant  of  the  means  was  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  juris^ction.  Jt  was  competent,  then 
for  Congress  to  decide  whether  the  Cherokee  had  a  right  to 
come  into  a  court  of  justice  and  to  make  an  appeal  tp  the 
highest  authority  to  sustain  the  solemn  treaties  under  which 
their  rights  had  been  guarantied,  and  in  the  sacred  character 
of  which  they  had  reposed  their  confidence.  And  if  Congress 
possessed  the  power  to  extend  relief  to  the  Indians,  were  they 
not  bound  by  the  most  sacred  of  human  considerations,  the  ob- 
ligations of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them,  b^r  every 
Christian  tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  impulse 
of  the  human  heart,  to  extend  it  ?  If  they  were  to  fail  -to  do 
this,  and  there  was,  as  reason  and  revelation  declared  there 
was,  a  tribunal  of  eternal  justice  to  which  all  human  power  waa 
amenable,  how  could  they,  if  they  refused  to  perform  meir  duties 
to  this  injured  and  oppressed,. though  civihzed  race,  expect  to 
escape  the  visitations  of  that  Divme  vengeance  which  none 
would  be  permitted  to  avoid  who  had  committed  wrong,  or  done 
injustice  to  others  7 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  were  urging  on  the 
government  of  France  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which 
it  was  contended  that  France  haa  plighted  her  sacred  faith, 
what  strength,  what  an  irresistible  force  would  be  given  to  our 
plea,  if  we  could  say  to  France  that,  in  all  instances,  we  had 
completely  fulfilled  all  our  engagements,  and  that  we  had  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  every  obligation  which  we  had  contracted^ 
no  matter  whether  it  was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or  a 
weak  people ;  if  we  could  say  to  her  that  we  had  complied  with 
all  our  engagements  to  others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  al- 
ways acting  right  as  we  had  do^e,  to  induce  her  also  to  fulfil  her 
obligations  to  us.  How  should  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France 
and  of  the  civilized  world,  if,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties, 
which  had  existed  for  half  a  century,  and  had  been  recog- 
nized in  every  form,  and  by  every  branch  of  the  government, 
how  would  they  be  justifiea  if  they  sufiered  these  treaties  to  be 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights  which  they  were  g^iven  to 
secure  trodden  into  the  dust  ?    How  would  Great  Britain,  afler 
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the  solemn  understandinj^  entered  into  with  her  at  Ghent,  feel 
after  stich  a  breach  of  faith?  And  how  could  he,  as  a  com- 
missioner on  the  negotiadon  6f  that  treaty,  hold  up  his  head 
before  Great  Britain,  after  having  been  thus  made  an  instru- 
ment of  fraud  and  deception)  as'  he  aseui^iy  would  have  been, 
if  the  rights  of  tiie  Indians  are  to  be  thus  violated,  and  the 
treaties,  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ?  How  could 
he  hold  up  his  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and  say 
that  he  was  proud  of  his  country,  of  which  they  they  all  must 
wish  to  be  proud? 

For  himself,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  spared,  and  allowed 
a  suitable  opportunity  to  present  his  views  and  opinions  on  this 
great  national  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  character 
of  the  country  for  justice  and  equity.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
voice  which,  without  charge  of  presumption  or  arrogance^  he 
might  say,  was  ever  raised  in  defbnce  of  the  oppressed  of^  the 
human  species,  had  been  heard  in  defence  of  this  most  oppressed 
of  all.  To  him,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which  all  must 
come,  and  which,  with  rei^eet  to  himself,  could  not  be  very  far 
distant,  it  would  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an 
opportunitv  had  been  found  by  him,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  to  pronounce  his  views  on  a 
course  of  policy  mariccd  by  such  wrongs  as  were  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  that  he  had  raised  his 
humble  voice,  and  pronounced  his  solemn  protest  against  such 
wrongs. 

Mr.  C.  would  no  longer  detain  the  Senate,  but  would  submit 
the  following  propositions: 

Besolted,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  directed  to" 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision,  by  law, 
to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes,  to  whose  use  and  occupancy 
lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them  and  the 
United  States,  to  defend  and  maintain  their  rights  to  such  lands 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  eon- 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision,  by  law, 
for  setting  apart  a  district  of  country  west  of  the  Mississh^ 
river,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disposedT  to 
emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity 
the  peaceful  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  thereof  to  the  emi- 
grants and  their  descendants. 
25* 
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ON  THE  APPOINTING  AND    REMOVING 
POWER. 

Bdioered  in  the  Senate  on  the  ^8th  of  Fdnruary^  onthepaeeage 
of  the  bill  entitled  ^An  act  to  repeid  the  fint  and  second  seo* 
tiom  of  the  act  to  UmU  the  term  of  eennce  of  certain  officers 
therein  named}^ 

Mr.  Clay  thought  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of 
executive  patronage  came  up,  at  this  session,  unencumbered  by 
any  collateral  question.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal 
of  the  deposites^  the  treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  pro- 
test of  the  President  against  the  resolution  of  me  Senate.  The 
bank  mingled  itself  in  all  our  discussions,  and  the  partizans  of 
executive  power  availed  themselves  of  the  prejudices  which 
had  been  artfully  excited  against  that  institution,  to  deceive 
and  blind  the  people  as  to  the  enormity  of  executive  pretensions. 
The  bank  has  been  doomed  to  destruction,  and  no  one  now 
thinks  the  recharter  of  it  practicable,  or  ought  to  be  attempted. 
I  fear,  said  Mr.  C,  that  tlie  people  will  have  just  and  severe 
cause  to  regret  its  destruction.  The  administration  of  it  was 
uncommonly  able;  and  one  is  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire, 
the  imperturbable  temper  or  the  wisdom  of  its  enlightened 
President  No  country  can  possibly  possess  a  better  general 
ouiyency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  consequences  of  the 
sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  felt  There 
being  no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  es- 
tqiblishments,  to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operationcL 
of  approaching  danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  almost  daily  multiplying,  in  seasons 
of  prosperity,  wUl  make  free  and  unrestrained  emissions.  All 
the  channels  of  circulation  will  become  gorged.  Property  will 
rise  extravagantly  hi^h,  and,  constantly  looking  up,  the  tempta- 
tion to  purchase  will  be  irresistible.  Inordinate  speculation  will 
ensue,  debts  will  be  freely  contracted,  and  when  the  season  of 
adversity  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  banks,  actinff  without  con- 
cert and  without  guide,  obeying  the  law  of  self-preservation, 
will  all  at  the  same  time  caU  in  their  issues;  the  vast  number 
will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  ^neral  distress,  wide-spread 
ruin,  and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  banking  system,  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States,  will  he  the  ulti- 
mate effects. 

W&  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of 
eiteoutive  power,  under  the  present  administration,  free  from 
embarrassment.  And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty 
who  can  behold  it  without  great  and  just  alarm?  Take  the 
doctrines  of  the  protest  and  the  Secretary's  report  together,  and, 
instead  of  having  a  balanced  government  with  three  co-ordinate 
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departments,  we  have  bat  one  power  in  the  state.  According  to 
those  papers  ail  the  officers  concerned  in  tlie  administration  of 
the  laws  are  bound  to  obey  the  President  His  will  controls 
every  branch  of  the  administration.  No  matter  that  the  law  may 
have  assigned  to  other  officers  of  the  government  specifically 
defined  duties;  no  matter  that  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and 
the  law  supposes  them  bound  to  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  under  their  own  rcsponsi- 
bilit)r,  and  liable  to  impeachment  for  malfeasance;  the  will  of  the  I 
President,  even  in  opposition  to  their  own  deliberate  sense  of  » 
their  obli^tions,  is  to  prevail,  and  expulsion  from  office  is  the 
■  penalty  of  disobedience!  It  has  not,  indeed,  in  terms,  been 
claimed,  but  it  is  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the  doctrine  as- 
serted, that  all  decisions  of  (he  judicial  tribunals,  not  conforma-  . 
ble  with  the  President's  opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since  the 
officers  charged  with  their  execution  are  no  more  exempt  from 
the  pretended  obligation  to  obey  his  orders  than  any  other  officer 
of  tne  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  superstructure  of  executive 
power  is,  llie  power  of  dismission,  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  wiiich 
it  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  un- 
controlable.  The  practical  exercise  of  this  power,  during  this 
administration,  has  reduced  tlie  salutary  co-opcralion  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  approved  by  the  Constitution,  in  all  appointments,  to  an 
idle  form.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  the  Senate  shall  have  passed 
upon  a  nomination,  if  tlic  President,  at  any  time  thereafter,  even 
the  next  day,  whether  the  Senate  be  in  session  or  in  vacation, 
without  any  known  cause,  may  dismiss  the  incumbent?  Let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  this  power.  It  is  exercised  in  the  recesoet 
of  the  executive  mansion,  perhaps  upon  secret  information.  The 
accused  officer  is  not  present  nor  heard,  nor  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  tlie  President  is  judge,  juror  and  ex- 
ecutioner. No  reasons  arc  assigned  for  the  dismission,  and  tht 
public  is  left  to  conjecture  the  cause.  Is  not  a  power  so  exer- 
cised essentially  a  despotic  power?  It  is  adverse  to  the  genius 
of  all  free  governments,  the  foundation  of  wliich  is  resjionsibility. 
Responsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of  civil  liberty,  as  irresponsi- 
bility is  the  vital  principle  of  despotism.  Free  government  can 
no  more  exist  without  this  principle  than  animal  life  can  be  sue- 
tained  without  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere.  But  is  not  the 
President  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  this  power? 
How  can  he  be  reached?   By  impeachment?    It  is  a  mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  office  was  not  made  tor  the  in- 
cumbent. Nor  was  it  created  for  the  incumbent  of  another  office. 
In  both  and  in  all  cases  public  offices  are  created  for  the  public; 
and  tlie  people  Iiave  a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore  one  of 
their  servants  dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have  flowed 
and  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  power,  if  unchecked,  are  indc^ 
•cribable.    How  often  have  ail  or  us  witnessed  the  expulsion  of 
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the  most  faithful  officers,  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the 
most  undoubted  probity,  for  no  other  imaginable  reason,  than 
difference  in  political  sentiments?  It  begins  in  politics  and  may 
■And  in  religion.  If  a  President  should  be  inclined  to  fanaticism, 
'  xnd  the  power  should  not  be  regulated,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
iismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  to  his  sect,  or 
persuasion?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say  if  he  does  not  dismiss 
him,  that  he  lias  not  his  confidence.  It  was  the  cant  language  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals  were 
Ai  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  confide  in  them.— 
The  tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudal- 
ism, and  to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  man 
in  office,  whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of 
tlic  President,  will  quail  under  tlie  influence  of  the  power  of  dis- 
mission. If  opposed  in  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will 
begin  by  silence,  and  finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New-York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  analyzing  the 
list  of  100,000  who  are  reported  oy  tlie  committee  of  patronage 
to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that  a  large 
portion  of  them  consists  of  the  army,  the  navy  and  revolutionary 
pensioners ;  and,  paying  a  just  compliment  to  their  gallantry  and 
patriotism,  asks,  if  ihey  will  allow  themselves  to  be  instrumental 
in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
■ervice,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civ- 
il places.  But  accumulation  and  concentration  are  the  nature 
of  •  !  power,  and  especially  of  executive  power.  And  it  cannot 
\e  doubted  that,  if  the  power  of  dismission,  as  now  exercised,  in 
regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  people, 
it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the  army  and  navy.  When  so 
extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  effect  of  subserviency,  or  if 
tlie  present  army  and  navy  should  be  too  stern  and  upright  to 
be  moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  we  are 
to  recollect  tliat  the  individuals  who  compose  them  are  not  to 
live  always,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more 
pliant  and  yielding.  But  I  would  ask  tlie  Senator  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the 
classes  of  officers  to  which  it  has  been  applied?  Upon  the  post 
office,  the  land  office,  and  the  custom  house  ?  They  constitute 
•o  many  co/^ps  cTatinee,  ready  to  further,  on  all  occasions,  the 
executive  views  and  wishes.  They  take  the  lead  in  primary 
assemblies  whenever  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  applaud  or  sound 
the  praises  of  the  administration,  or  to  carry  out  its  purposes  in 
relation  to  tlie  succession.  We  are  assured  that  a  large  majori- 
ty of  the  recent  convention  at  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate 
the  President's  successor,  were  office  holders.  And  do  you 
imagine  that  (hey  would  nominate  any  otlier  than  the  President's 
known  favorite? 

The  power  of  removal  as  noW  exercised  is,  no  where  in  th^ 
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tMmslitation  expressly  recoji^e^  The  only  mode  of  diqplaeiiiff 
a  public  officer  for  whicltit  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment-*^ 
Bat  it  has  been  argued  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  sovereiga 
power,  an  inherent  power,  and  an  executive  power ;  and,  ther^ 
.fore,  that  it  beloags  to  the  President.  Neither  the  premises  nor 
<lhe  conclusion  can  be  sustained.  If  they  could  be,  the  people  of 
'the  United  States  have  all  along  totally  misconceived  the  nature 
of  their  government,  and  the  cmtracter  of  the  office  of  their  Su^ 
preme  Magistrate.  Sovereign  power  is  supreme  power;  and  in 
no  inetanbe  whatever  is  there  any  supreme  jpower  vested  in  the 
^Preeident  Whatever  sovereign  power  is,  if  there  be  any,  con* 
veyed  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States*  ia  vested  in  Cod- 
gpess,  or  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The 'power  to  declare 
war,  to  lay  taxes,  to  coin  money,  is  vested  in  Cfongress ;  and  the 
treaty  maJcing  power  in  the  President  and  Senate.  The  Poetr 
master  General  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his  deputies.  Is  that  a 
sovereign  power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power !  That  is  a  new  principle  to  enlarge  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  are  no  powers  possessed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates,  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  such  a,8  are  granted  by 
the  constitution ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  grant- 
ed, that  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that 
the  power  claimed  was  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  some 
granted  power.  Jn  other  words,  that  there  are  no  powelv  but 
those  which  are  expressed  or  incidental.  But  it  seems  that  a^ 
^reat  mistake  has  existed.  The  partisans  of  the  executive  have 
Sscovered  a  third  and  more  fruitful  source  of  power.  Inherent 
power !  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  The  constitution  created  the 
office  of  President,  and  made  it  just  what  it  is.  It  had  no  pow- 
ers prior  to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none  but  those  which  are 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created  it,  or  laws 
passed  in  pursuance  of  that  instrument  Do  gentlemen  mean,  by 
inherent  power,  such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the  monarchs  or 
chief  magistrates  of  other  countries  ?  If  that  be  their  meaning, 
they  should  avow  it 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an 
executive  power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
Which,  it  is  contended,  he  cannot  do,  unless,  at  his  pleasure,  he 
may  dismiss  any  subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  execii* 
tive  nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a 
function  of  a  judicial  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments, 
which,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  re- 
moval from  office  expressly  fjrovided  for  in  the  constitution,  are 
to  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  Eng-o 
land,  and  in  all  the  states,  ^ey  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals. —  ' 
In  several  of  the  states  removal  from  office  sometimes  is  effected 
by  the  legislative  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  judged  oa  the  coft* 
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•carrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members.  The  administration  of 
ihe  laws  of  the  several  state«j  proceeds  regularly^  without  the  ex- 
ercise on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  any  power  similar  to  that 
which  is  claimed  for  the  President  In  Kentucky,  and  in  other 
states,  the  governor  has  no  power  to  remove  sheriffs,  collectors 
of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts,  or  any  one  officer  employed  in 
administration ;  and  yet  the  governor,  like  the  President,  is  con- 
fltituiionally  enjoined  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 
The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is 
▼ested  in  the  Presidentj  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article. 
On  examining  the  constitution,  we  ^nd  that,  according  to  its  ar- 
rangement, it  treats  first  of  the  leffislative  power,  then  of  the  ex- 
^utive,  and  lastly  of  the  judicial  power.  In  each  instance,  it 
provides  how  those  powers  shall  be  respectively  vested.  The 
legislative  power  is  confided  to  a  Conffress,  and  the  constitution 
then  directs  how  the  members  of  the  body  shall  be  chosen,  and, 
after  having  constituted  the  body,  enumerates  and  carefully  spe- 
cifies its  powers.  And  the  same  course  is  observed  both  with 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  In  neither  case  does  the  pre- 
liminary clause  convey  any  power ;  but  the  powers  of  the  seve- 
ral departments  are  to  be  sought  for  m  the  subsecjuent  provis- 
ions. The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  are  to 
be  vested,  how  ?  In  a  Congress.  What  powers  ?  Those  which 
are  enumerated.  The  executive  power  is  to  be  vested,  how? 
In  a  council,  or  in  several  ?  No,  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  What  executive  power?  That  which  i» 
possessed  by  any  Chief  Magistrate,  in  any  country,  or  tliat  which 

S»eculative  writers  attribute  to  the  executive  head  ?    No  such 
mg.    That  power,  and  that  only,  which  the  constitution  subse- 
quently assigns  to  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  President  is  enjoined  by  the  constitution  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction,  the  pow- 
er of  dismission  is  claimed  for  him ;  and  it  is  contended  that  if 
those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute 
them  in  a  sense  difl'erent  from  that  entertained  by  the  President, 
he  may  prevent  it,  or  withhold  his  co-operation.  It  would  follow 
that,  if  the  judiciary  give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant 
from  that  of  the  President  he  would  not  be  bound  to  afford  means 
which  might  become  necessary  to  execute  their  decision.  If 
these  pretensions  are  well  founded,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  means  of  the  veto,  in  arresting  the  passage  of  laws 
which  he  disapproves,  and  the  power  of  expoundinff  those  which 
are  passed,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  them,  will  become  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  practical  authority  of  the  whole  government — 
If  the  judiciary  decide  a  law  contrary  to  the  President's  opinioa 
of  its  meaning,  he  may  command  the  marshal  not  to  execute  the 
decision,  and  urge  his  constitutional  obligation  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faitlifully  executed.  It  will  be  recollected,  perhaps 
by  the  Senate  that,  during  the  discussions  on  the  deposite  ques- 
iiOTip  I  predicted  that  the  nay  would  arrive,  when  a  President,  dis- 
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l^raed  to  e<ilarg«  his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his  official  oath  a* 
m  source  of  power.  In  that  oath  he  undertakes  that  he  will,  ^^  to* 
the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  com^ittt^ 
tion  of  the  United  States."  The  fulfilment  of  the  predictioa 
i]uickly  followed ;  and  during  the  same  session,  in  the  protest  of 
lite  President,  we  find  him  referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of 
power  and  duty.  Now,  if  the  President,  in  virtue  of  his  oath, 
may  interpose  and  prevent  any  thinff  from  being  done,  contrary 
to  the  Gonstitution,  as  he  understands  it ;  and  may,  in  virtue  of 
the  injunction  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  law  contrary  to  the  sense  io 
i^hich  he  understands  it,  I  wouldf  ask  what  powers  remain  to  any 
-other  branch  of  the  government  ?  Are  they  not  all  substantiiedly 
:absorbed  in  the  WILL  of  one  man  ? 

The  President's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every 
(member  of  Congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do:  that  is, 
'to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  their  respeo- 
live  spheres  of  action.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifi- 
cally assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  he  is  forever 
to  keep  in  view  the  constitution ;  and  this  every  member  of  Con- 
gress IS  equally  bound  to  do,  in  the  passage  of  laws.  To  step 
out  of  his  sphere  5  to  trench  upon  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
■ernment,  under  tiie  notion  that  they  are  about  to  violate  the  con- 
iBtitution,  Would  be  to  set  a  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  exam- 
ple of  violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  Congress,  by  two 
thirds  of,  each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  veto  of  the 
President,  and  to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  afterwards 
■at  liberty  to  prevent  its  execution  ?  The  injunction,  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  common  both  to  die  federal  and  most  of  the  state 
^constittftions,  imposes  only' upon  the  Chief  Magistrate  the  duty 
of  executing  those  laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  s^ 
cially  charged-;  of  supplying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with 
which  he  is  entrusted  to  ensible  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the 
enforcement  of  which  is  confided  to  them ;  and  to  communicate 
to  Congress  infractions  of  the  laws,  that  the  guilty  may  be 
brought  to  punishment,  or  the  defects  of  legislation  remedied. — 
The  most  miportant  breinch  of  the  government  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  as  it  regards  the  mere  execution  of  the  laws,  is  the 
judicianr;  and  yet  they  hold  their  offices  by  a  tenure  beyond  the 
reach  of*^the  President  Far  from  impairing  the  efficacy  of  any 
powers  with  which  he  is  invested^  this  permanent  character  in 
the  judicial  office  is  supposed  to  give  stability  and  independence* 
to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  pow^^ 
ers  which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constK 
tution,  and  having,  I  hope,  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  es- 
sentially of  an  executive  nature,  the  question  arises  to  what 
department  of  the  government  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  aU 
offices  created  by  law,  or  whose  tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  coa- 
tstitutioH  ?    There  is  much  force  in  the  argument  which  attaches 
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the  power  of  dtsmisaioii  to  the  PreaideDt  and  Semte  (roDJototly; 
mt  the  appointing  power.  But  I  think  we  must  look  for  it  to  ^ 
broader  and  higher  80urcer-*-the  legislative  department  The 
duty  of  appointment  ma^  be  performed  nnder  a  law  which  en- 
acti  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the  case  in  ^e  post  office 
departpient,  the  Postmaster  General  being  invested  witb  both  the 
power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission.  But  they  are  not  ne- 
cessarily allied,  and  the  law  might  separate  them }  and  assign  to 
one  functionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a  d^Oferent  one.  the 
right  to  dismiss.  Examples  of  such  a  separation  BU»y  be  found 
in  the  state  governments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  office^  defines 
its  duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  ot  course, 
of  offices  not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  oh- 
fice,  coming  into  existence  by  the  will  of  Congress,  the  same  will 
mav  provide  how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer 
shall  both  cease  to  exisL  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which 
he  shall  hold  the  office,  and  when  and  Jbow  he  shaM  be  dismissed. 
Suppose  the  constitution  had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of 
the  judicial  office,  could  not  Congress  do  it  1  B«t  the  constitu- 
tion bias  not  fixed  the  tenure  of  any  subordinate  offices,  and  there- 
fore Congress  may  supply  the  omission.  It  would  be  lonreasooable 
to  contend  that,  although  Congress,  in  jpursuit  of  the  public  good, 
bring?  the  office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and  assigns  their  pur- 
poses, yet  tlie  President  has  a  control  over  the  officer  which  Con- 
gress ccmnot  reach  or  regulate ;  and  this  control  in  virtue  of  some 
vague  and  undefined  implied  executive  power  which  the  friends 
of  executive  supremacy  are  totally  unable  to  attach  to  any  spe- 
cific clause  in  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  contended,  with  great  ability,  that  under  the  clause 
of  the  donstitution  which  declares  that  Congress  shall  have  pow- 
er "  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrjdng  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  aU  others 
vested  by  this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  depart'ment  or  officer  thereof ^^^  Congress  is  the 
•<^  depository  of  implied  powers,  and  that  no  other  department 
or  officer  of  the  government  possesses  any.  If  this  argument  be 
correct,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  But  if  the  power  of 
dismission  be  incident  to  the  legislative  authority,  Congress  has 
the  clear  right  to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  government,  under  the  cited  clause.  Congress- 
has  the  power  to  legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate 
it,  although  it  could  not  divest  the  department  altogether  of  the 
right 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of 
the  constitution,  unaffected  by  precedent  We  have  in  vain  call- 
ed upon  our  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground }  and  to  point 
out  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  ne- 
cessary implication,  subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he 
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thJmkQ  proper,  without  any  cause,  and  without  any  reasons  pub- 
licly assigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which  excludes 
Congress  from  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremendous 
consequences  of  such  a  vast  power.  No  such  clause  has  been 
isl^own ;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does 
not  exist  Instead  of  bringing  forward  Einy  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, gentlemen  entrench  themselves  behind  the  precedent 
which  was  established  in  1789,  when  the  first  Congress  recog- 
nised the  power  of  dismission  in  the  President ;  that  is,  they  rely 
upon  the  opinion  of  the  first  Congress  as  to  what  the  constitution 
meant  as  conclusive  of  what  it  is. 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives against  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vide  President,  Mr.  John 
Adams.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  occasioned 
without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  just  confi- 
dence reposed  in  the  father  of  his  country,  then  ut  the  head  of 
the  government,  had  great,  if  not  decisive  influence  in  estabhsh- 
ing  it'  It  has  never,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
administration,  been  submitted  to  the  process  of  review.  It  has 
not .  been  reconsidered,  because,  tmder  the  mild  administrations 
of  the  predecessors  6f  the  President,  it  was  not  abused,  but  gen- 
erally applied  to  cases  to  which  the  power  was  jusdy  applicable. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a  memorandum,  the 
number  of  officers  removed  under  the  different  Presidents,  from 
Washington  down ;  but  the  reporter  not  having  access  to  the 
memorandum,  is  unable  to  note  the  precise  number  under  each, 
and  can  only  state  generally  that  it  was  inconsiderable  \mder 
ell  the  administrations  'prior  to  the  present,  but  under  that  of 
Gleneral  Jackson  the  number  of  removals  amounted  to  more  than 
two  thousand — of  which  some  five  or  six  hundred  were  Post- 
masters.! 

Precedents  deliberataly  established  by  wise  men  are  en^ed 
'  to  great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  only  evi- 
dence. If  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by 
concurrent  decisions,  at  different  and  dist^t  periods,  and  by  op- 
posite dominant  parties,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and 
not  disturbed.  But  a  soUtary  precedent,  established,  as  this  was, 
by  an  equal  vote  of  one  branch,  and  a  powerful  minority  in  the 
other,  under  the  influence  of  a  confidence  never  misplaced  in  an 
illustrious  individual,  and  which  has  never  been  re-examined, 
cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  BUgffests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent 
as  this  is,  brought  forward  by  me  friends  of  the  administration,  ii^ 
what  right  have  they  to  ^e  benefit  of  any  precedent?  Tm 
course  of  this  administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  sni. 
contemi>tuou8  disregard  of  all  that  had  been  previously  done. — 
Disdaining  to  move  on  in  the  beaten  road  carefully  conatnuOeA 
by  jnecemng  administrations,  and  trampling  upon  every  things 
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it  has  seemecl  resolved  to  trace  out  for  itself  a  new  line  of  marelu 
Then,  let  us  inquire  how  this  administration  and  its  nartisaiMi 
dispose  of  precedents  drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  nrst  Cod- 
gress  under  the  present  constitution.  If  a  precedent  of  that  Con- 
gress be  sufficient  authority  to  sustain  an  executive  power,  other 
precedents  established  by  it  in  support  of  legislative  powenk 
must  possess  a  like  force.  6ut  do  they  admit  this  principle  or 
equality  1  No  such  thin^.  They  reject  the  precedents  of  the 
Congress  of  1789  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress,  and  cling 
to  that  only  which  expands  the  executive  authority.  They  go 
for  prerogative,  and  they  go  against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  tlie  first  Congress  that  assembled  in  1789,  that  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt 
a  protective  tariff  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognised 
to  authorise  internal  improvements.  And  these  several  powers 
4o  not  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  single  precedent  They  hav^  bc«n 
again  and  again  affirmed,  and  re-affirmed  by  various  Congresses, 
at  different  and  distant  periods,  under  the  administration  of  every 
dominant  party ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sane- 
tioned  by  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  by  the  people. — 
Yet  the  same  gentlemen,  who  console  themselves  with  the  pre 
cedent  of  1789  in  behalf  of  the  executive  prerogative,  reject  as 
unconstitutional  all  these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superioritj 
of  the  argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfae 
tory  nature  of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sour- 
ces whence  the  power  is  derived!  Scarcely  any  two  of  the  ma- 
jority agree  in  their  deduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen,  from 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing 
so  httle  persuasive  or  convincing.  He  assumes  that  all  ei^u- 
tive  power  is  vested  in  the  President  He  does  not  qualify  it; 
he  does  not  limit  it  to  that  executive  power  which  the  constitu- 
tion grants.  He  does  not  discriminate  between  executive  power 
assigned  by  the  constitution,  and  executive  power  enacted  by 
law.  He  asks,  if  the  Senate  had  not  been  associated  with  the 
President  in  the  appointing  power,  whether  the  President,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  executive  power,  would  not  have  had  the  right  to  make 
all  appointments  7  '  I  think  not ;  clearlj^not  It  would  have  been 
a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched  implication.  In  the  silence  of 
the  constitution,  it  would  have  devolved  upon  Congress  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  mode  of  appointing  to  office ;  and  that  in  vir- 
tue of  the  clause,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  givii^g  to 
Congress  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
on  Uie  government  He  says,  "  the  danger  then  merely  consists 
in  this :  the  President  can  displace  from  office  a  man  whose  mer- 
its require  that  he  should  be  continued  in  it  What  will  be  &• 
motives  which  the  President  can  feel  for  such  an  abuse  of  his 
power?"  What  motives  I  The  pure  heart  of  a  Washington 
could  have  had  none;  the  virtuous  head  of  Madison  could  coo- 
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eeive  none ;  but  let  him  ask  General  Jackson,  and  he  will  tell  him 
of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him  that  he  wishes  his  admin- 
istration to  be  a  unit ;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail  in 
the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in 
,med  who  opposed  his  election ;  that  he  wants  places  to  reward 
those  who  supported  it ;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor ;  and 
that  he  is  anxious  to  create  a  great  power  in  the  state,  animated 
by  one  spirit,  governed  by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second 
and  sustain  his  administration  in  all  its  acts  and  measures ;  and 
to  give  its  undivided  force  to  the  appointment  of  the  successor 
whom  he  may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose 
are  the  securities  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  on  which  Mr. 
Madison  relied?  "In  the  first  place,"  he  says^" he  will  be  im- 
peachable by  this  house  before  the  Senate,  for  such  an  act  of 
mal-administration,"  &c.  Impeachment !  It  is  not  a  scarecrow. 
Impeach  the  President  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or  register  of 
the  land  ofilce,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs !  But  who  is  to  im* 
peach  him  ?  The  House  of  Representatives.  Now  suppose  a 
majority  of  that  house  should  consist  of  members  who  approve 
the  principle  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors  j  and  suppose 
a  great  number  of  them  are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some 
of  these  spoils,  and  can  only  be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from 
office  whose  merits  require  that  they  should  be  continued,  what 
chance  do  you  think  there  would  be  to  prevail  upon  such  a  house 
to  impeach  the  President  ?  And  if  it  were  possible  that  he  shouldj 
under  such  circumstances,  be  impeached,  what  prospect  do  you 
believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate^ 
comprising  also  members  not  particularly  averse  to  lucrative  of- 
fices, and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  practised  in  New- York, 
was  first  boldly  advanced  in  Congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  President,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  ofllcer,  could  not  appoint  another  person  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  u  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by 
any  action  of  the  Senate,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  re- 

S laced,  there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  Presi- 
enthas  dismissed  him;  his  ofiice  is  vacant;  the  public  service 
requires  it  to  be  filled,  and  the  President  nominates  a  succes- 
sor. In  considering  this  nomination,  the  President's  partizans 
have  contended  that  the  Senate  is  ,riot  at  liberty  to  inq[uire 
how  the  vacancy  was  produced,  but  is  limited  to  the  single 
consideration  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated.  But  sup- 
pose the  Senate  were  to  reject  him,  that  would  only  leave  the 
office  still  vacant,  and  would  not  reinstate  the  removed  officer. 
The  President  would  have  no  difficulty  in  nominating  another, 
and  another,  until  the  patience  of  the  senate  being  completely 
exhausted,  they  would  finally  confirm  the  appointment  What 
I  have  supposed  is  not  theory,  but  actually  matter  of  fact. 
How  oflen  within  a  few  years  past  have  the  Senate  disapproved 
of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have  been  subsequently 
iMUied  upon  to  concur  in  filling'?    How  ofUn,  wearied  in  reject- 
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ing,  have  they  approved  of  persons  for  office  whom  they  never 
would  have  appointed  ?  How  often  have  members  approved  of 
bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected?  If  the 
powers  of  the  Senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  mi^ht  op- 
pose, in  ^e  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance 
to  executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases 
of  improper  removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of 
every  person  nominated,  until  the  meritorious  officer  was  re- 
instated. But  the  Senate  now  consists  of  forty-ei^ht  members, 
nearly  equally  divided,  one  portion  of  which  is  ready  to  approve 
of  all  nominations,  and  of  the  other,  some  members  conceive 
that  they  ought  not  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  hazarding 
the  continued  vacancy  of  a  necessary  office,  because  the  Pre- 
sident may  have  abused  his  powers.  There  is,  then,  no  se- 
curity, not  the  slightest  practical  security,  against  abuses  of  the 
power  of  removal  in  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  appoint- 
ment to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  1789,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
called  for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.  He 
said,  "  we  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  President  which  may 
hereafter  be  greatly  abused ;  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a 
chief  magistrate  in  whom  such  entire  confidence  can  be  placed 
as  the  present.  Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with 
the  splendor  of  the  virtues  of  the  present  President,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  see  into  futurity  *  *  ♦  *  -yy^  ought 
to  contemplate  this  power  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  man  who 
might  apply  it  to  dangerous  purposes.  If  we  give  this  power  to 
the  President,  he  may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy 
men  from  9ffice :  his  will  and.  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure 
by  which  the  office  is  to  be  held,  and  of  consequence  yon 
render  the  officer  the  mere  state  dependent,  the  abject  slave 
of  a  person  who  may  be  disposed  to  abuse  the  confidence  his 
fellow  citizens  have  placed  in  him."  Mr.  Huntington  said, 
"  if  we  have  a  vicious  President,  who  inclines   to  abuse  this 

f)ower,  which  God  forbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand  us  in 
ittle  stead. 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  contended,  "  that  we  are  making  these  officers  tlie 
mere  creatures  of  the  President;  they  dare  not  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  their  creation,  if  the  President  shall  order  them  to  for- 
bear; because  he  holds  their  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be 
sovereign  over  them,  and  will  soon  swallow  up  the  small  secu- 
rity we  have  in  the  Senate's  concurrence  to  the  appointment ; 
and  we  shall  shortly  need  no  other  than  the  authoritjr  of  the  su- 
preme executive  officer  to  nominate,  appoint,  continue  or  re- 
move." Was  not  that  prophecy ;  and  do  we  not  feel  and  know 
that  it  is  prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future, 
and  predicted,  Avith  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  power.    But  there  was  one  eminently 
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gifted  in  this  particular,  It  leems  to  h^re  been  ^[>ecialiy  re- 
•erved  for  a  Jackson  to  foretell  what  a  Jack^n  might  da 
Speaking  of  some  future  President,  Mr.  Jackson — I  believe  of  . 
Georgia — that  was  his  name.  What  a  coincidence !  *'  If  h« 
wants  to  establish  an  arbitrary  autliority,  and  finds  the  secretary 
of  finance,  (Mr.  Duane)  not  inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remove  him,  and  get  one  ap- 
pointed, (Mr.  Taney)  of  principles  more  congenial  with  hi^oifnu 
Then^  says  he,  I  have  got  the  army ;  let  me  have  but  the  money, 
and  I  will  establish  my  throne  upon  the  ruin*  of  your  Vis- 
ionary republic.  Black,  indeed,  is  the  heart  of  that  man  who 
^  even  suspects  him,  (Washington)  to  be  capable  of  abusing 
powers.  But,  alas!  he  cannot  be  with  ub  forever;  he  is  but 
mortal,"  &c.  "May  not  a  man  with  a  Pandora's  box  in  his 
breast  comQ  into  power,  and  give  us  sensible  cause  to'  lament 
our  present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight" 

In  the  early  sta;^es,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
.  debate,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  not  mat  the  Presi- 
dent was  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that 
it  should  be  cx)nferred  upon  him  by  act  of  Congress.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  it  the  idea  was  suddenly  started  that  Sie  President  pos- 
sessed the  power  from  the  constitution,  and  the  :first  opinion  was 
abandoned.  It  was  finally  resolved  to  shape  the  acts,  on  the 
passage  of  which  the  question  arose,  so  as  to  recognize  the  ex*- 
igtence  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  President 

Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  which  the  contemners  of  all 
precedents  rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one 
man !  A  precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument, 
by  a  House  of  Representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  Senate  equal- 
ly divided,  under  the  influence  of  a  reverential  attachment  to' 
the  father  of  his  country,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power 
were  applied  as  we  know  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  instanceii 
recently  applied,  the  President  himself  would  be  justly  liable  to 
impeachment  and  removal  from  office,  and  which,  until  this  ad-  , 
ministration,  has,  never,  since  its  adoption,  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined or  considered.  A  power,  the  abuses  of  which,  as  de- 
veloped under  this  administration,  if  they  be  not  checked  and 
corrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and 
overthrow  public  liberty.  A  standing  army  has  been  in  all  free 
countriies,  a  Just  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.  But  is  not  a 
corp&  of  one  hundred  thousand  dependents  upon  government, 
actuated  by  one  spirit,  obeying  one  will,  and  aiming  at  one 
end,  more  dangei^ous  and  formidable  than  a  standing  army? 
'  The  standing  army  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  srciety,  sta- 
tioned in  barracks  or  military  quarters,  and  operates  by  physical 
force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ramified  throughout 
the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village,  and  hamlet, 
having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on  publie 
opinion.  A  brave,  people^  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted  te 
26* 
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liberty,  may  successfullv  defend  themselves  against  a  military 
force.  Bat  i^  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  executive,  by  the 
post-office  department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
press,  its  power  is  invincible.  That  the  operation  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  subjects  to  the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all 
officer,  which  he  inay  vacate  at  pleasure,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  must  be  to  render  them  subservient ,  to  his  purposes,  a 
kno\^ledge  of  human  nature,  ^nd  the  short  experience  which  we 
have, had,  clearly  demonstrate^  * 

It  may  be  asked  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been  rie- 

'  viewed  7  Does  not  >  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  pro- 
priety? It  has  not 'been  re-examined  for  several  reasons^  In 
the  first  place,  all  feel  and  own  the  necessity  of  some  more  sum-  < 
mary  and  less  expensive  and  less  dilatory  mode  of  dismissing 
delinquents  iVom  subordinate  offices  tlian  that  of  impeachment, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  m  the.  con- 
templation of  the  framers  of  the  constitution;  certainly  it  is  the 
only  one  lor  which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all  the 
predecessors  of  the  President,  the  power  was  mildly  and  bene- 
ficially exercised,  having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, applied  to  actual  delinquents.    Notwithstanding  all  that 

.h€U3  been  said  about  the  number  of  removals  which  were  mad^ 
during  Mr.  Jeflferson's  administration,  they  were,  in  fact,  com- 
paritively  few.    And  yet  he  came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a 

.  great  party,  which  for  years  had  been  systematically  excluded 
from  the  executive  patronage ;  a  plea  which  cannot  be  urged 
in  eicuse  for  the  present  chief  magistrate.  It  was  reserved  for 
him  to  act  on  the  bold  and -^daring  principle  of  dismissing  from 
office  those  who  had  opposed  his  election ;  of  dismissing  froin 
office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion ! 
But  it  will  be  "argued  that  if  the  fiummar}r  prdcess  of  dismi»- 

.sion  be  expedient  in  some  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogether? 
The  bill  under  consideration  does. not  disturb  the  power.  By  ,, 
the  usage  of  the  government,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution, 
the  Presjident  practically  possesses  the  power  to  dismiss-those 
who  are  unworthy  of  holdmg  these  offices.  By  no  practice .  or 
usage,  but  that  which  he  himself , has  created,  has  he  the  power 
to  dismiss  n^eritorious  officers  only  because  they  diJSer  from  him 
in  politics.  .  The  principal  object  of  the  bill  is  to  require  the 
President,  in  cases  of  disitiission,  to  comfnunicate  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  the  officer;  in  otfier  words,, 
to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  a  responsible  power. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the  Presidenjt  is  bound  publicly 
td  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act  from  passion  or  caprice, 
or  without  any  reason.  He  wbuld  be  ashamed  to  avow  that  he 
discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed  his  elebtion.  And 
yet  this  mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed  by  the  friends 
of  the  administration !  They  think  it  unreasonable  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent should  state  his  reasons.  If  he  has  none,  .pediaps  it  is. 
But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  pri»-  . 
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ciple^  it  does*  not  Mem  to  me  to  go  far  enough.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  of  the  President, 
by  restoring  or  doing  justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be 
some  but  not  sufficient  restraint  against  abases.  I  bave  there- 
fbre  prepared  an  amendment,  which  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  but 
which  I  will  not  press  against  the  decided  wishes  of  those  having 
the  immediate  care  of  Sie  bilL  By  this  amendment,*as.to  afl  - 
offices  created  by  law,  with  pertain  exceptions,  the  pdwer  9%  , 
present  exercised  is  made  a  suspensory  power.  The  rresident 
may,  in  the  vacation  of  the  Senate,  suspend  the  officer  and  ap- 

Eoint  a  temporary  successor.    At  the  next  session  of  the  Senate 
e  is  to  communicate  his  reasons ;  and  if  they  are  deemed  suffi-i 
cient  the  suspension  is  confirmed,  and  the  Senate  will  pass  upon 
the  new  officer.    If  insufficient,  the  displaced  officer  is  to  be  re-  « 
stored.    This  amendment  is  substantially  the.  same  proposition ' 
as  one  which  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  at 
its  last  session.    Under  this  suspensory  power,  the  President 
will  be  able  to  discharge  all  defaulters  or  delinquents ;  audit 
cannot  be  doubted  that  tjie  Senate  will  cohcur  in  all  such  dis- 
missions.   Pn  the  otlier  hand,  it  will  insure  the  integrity  an<f 
independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  feel  that  if  he  honestly 
and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  cannot,  be  dis-*" 
placed  arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has  ii^e- 
pendently  exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended  that  the  President  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  unless  he  possesses  the  power' of  removal. 
That  injunction  of  the  constitution  imports  a  mere  general  super- 
intendence, except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  law.  It  is  not  necessarv  that  he  should  have  the 
power  of  dismission.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the 
abuses  of  subordinate  officers  that  the  eye  of  the  President  is  ' 
npon  them,  and  that  he  can  communicate  their  deUnquency. 
The  state  executives  do  not  possess  this  power '  of  dismission. 
In  sevefal,  if  not  all,  the  states,  the  governor  cannot  even  dismiss 
the  secretary  of  state ;  yet  we  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the 
inefficiency  of  state  executives,  or  of  the  administration  of  the 
laws  of  the  states.  The  President  has  no  power  to  dismiss 
the  judiciary;  and  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  plaugibility, 
how  he  could  see  that  the  laws  are  executed,  it  the  judges 
will  not  conform  to  his  opinion,  atid  he  cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  con- 
sidering either  itie  original  biU  or  the  amendment    The  former 

♦  The  amendment  was  in  the  following  worda : 

Beit  farther  enacted,  That,  in  all  instances  of  appofijtnient  to  office,  by  the  Flrcfi. 
dent,  by  and  vf'nh  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall 
'  be  exercised  only  in  concurrence  with  the  Senate ;  and  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
■eflSioD,  th9  President  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  communicating  his  reasons  for 
Ibe  suspension  duringthe  first  month  of  its  succeeding  session,  and  ifthe  Senate  con- 
cur with  him  the  officer  shall  be  removed,  but  if  it  do  not  concur  wiih  him,  the  officer 
■hall  bere^oredtooiBlce.   .       '  -  , 

Mr.  Clay  Wapvubsequently  induced  not  to  uiige  his  amendment  at  thii  time. 
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does  not  touch  the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  €«Af 
^  tnakes  it  conditional  instead  of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of 
departments  and  foreign  ministers,  between  wl^om  and  the  Pre- 
.'sidept  entire  confidence  should  exist  That  is  admitted.  Bat 
surely  if  the  President  remove  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to 
know  the  cause.  The  amendment,  however,  does  not  reach 
those  classes  of  officers.  And  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  is  competent  to  regulate  th^  exercise  of  the 
power  of  dismission,  tliere  can  be  no  just  cause  to  apprehend 
that  it  will  fail  to  make  such  modifications  and  exceptions  a» 
may  be  called  for  by  Xhe  public  interest;  especially  as  what^ 
ever  bill  may  be  passed  must  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  And  if  it  should  attempt  to  impose  improper 
restrictions  upon  the  executive  authority,  that  would  furnish  a 
legitimate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  In  conclusion,! 
phall  most  heartily  vote  for  the  bill,  with  or  without  the  amera- 
ment  which  I  have  proposed.' 
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On  the  resolution  to  expunge  a  part  of  the  Journal  for  the 
0/1833-1834. 
fn  the  Senate,  Monday,  January  16, 1837. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  said .  that,  considering  that  he  was.  thir 
mover  of  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  and  the  consequent  re- 
lation in  which  he  stood  to  the  majority  of  the  Senate  by  whoee- 
vote  it  was  adopted,  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  say  some- 
thing on  this  expunging  resolution^  and  he  had  always  intended 
to  do  so  when  he  shodd  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  a  scl- 
tled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  But  it  had  been 
so  talcen  up  and  put  down  at  the  last  session — taken  up  one  day, 
when  a  speech  was  prepared  for  delivery,  and  put  down  when  it 
was  pronounced,  that  he  had  really  doubted  whether  there  wt- 
isted  any  serious  intention  of  ever  putting-it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very 
•lose  of  the  last  session,  it  wiir  be  recollected  that  the  resolution 
tame  up,  and  in  several  quarters  of  the  Senate  a  disposition  was 
manifested  to  come  to  a  definitive  decision.  On  that  occasion  he 
had  offered  to  waive  his  right  to  address  the  Senate,  and  silently 
to  vote  upon  the  resolution;  but  it  was  again  laid  upon  the  tabl^ 
and  laid  there  forever,  as  the  country  supposed,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved..  It  is, however,  now  revived;  and  sundry  changes  having 
taken  place  in  the  members  of  this  body,  it  would  seem  that  the 
present  design  i»  to  bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute  eondu 
lion. 

I  have  not  risen,  continued  Mr.  Clay,  to  repeat,  at  full  leng^. 
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the  argument  b^  which  the  friends  of  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834y  sustained  it  That  argument  is  before  the  world,  was  un* 
answered  at  the  time,  and  is  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my 
place,  in  the  j^resence  of  my  country  and  my  God.  after  the  full- 
est consideration  and  deliberation  of  which  my  mind  is  capable, 
re-assert  my  solemn  conviction  of  the  truth  or  every  proposition 
contained  in  that  resolution.  But,  whilst  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
commit  such  an  infliction  upon  the  Senate  as  that  would  be  of 
retracing  the  whole  ground  of  argument  formerly  occupied,  I  de- 
sire to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and  true  state  of  the 
the  case.  'Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken  of  giving  to  the  expung- 
ing resolution,  the  sanction  of  the  American  Senate,  I  Wish  by 
presenting  a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an  ineffectual 
appeal  to  the  sober  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by  re-assert- 
mg  the  truth  of  that  resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense 
importance  of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government 
It  is  the  great  lever  by  which  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to 
conform  its  administration  to  tlie  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the 
purse  ot  the  nation,  he  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  government,  elective  or  hereditary, 
democratic  or  despotic,  that  person  who  commands  the  force  of 
the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  purse  of  the  nation,  has  absolute  power,  whatever  may  be 
the  .official  name  by  which  he  is  called. 

Our  immediate 'ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  civil 
liberty  which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we 
sprung,  endeavored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  every  possible  security  against  the  intru- 
sion of  the  executive.  With  v,this  view.  Congress  alone  is  in- 
vested, by  the  constitution,  with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  the 
taxes.  When  collected,  not  a  cent  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,^ut  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress.  And,  among 
the  first  acts  of  this  government,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  es- 
tablishing the  treasury  department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and  the 
legal  and  regular  disbursement  of  the  money  so  collected.  By 
that  act  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department;  and,  varying  in  the  respect  from  all  the  other 
departments,  he  is  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  directly  to 
Congress,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give  information  in  person 
before  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  dispassionately 
that  act,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  emphati- 
cally the  agent  of  Congress  in  performing  the  duties  assigned 
by  the  constitution  to  Congress.  The  act  further  provides  that 
a  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep  the  public 
money,  and  none  can^be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under  the 
authority  of  a  law,  and  io  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the 
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Becretary  of  the  Treasury,  countersigned  by  the  ComptroITer 
and  recorded  by  the  Register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  H 
presented  can  the  Treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  from  the 
public  purse.  Wl)y  was  the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers 
required  in  disbursements  of  the  public  money?  Was  ft  not  for 
greater  jgecurity?  Was  it  not  intended  that  each,  exercising  a 
separate  and  indej>endent  will,  should  be  a  check  upon  every 
other?  Was  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  conisider  each  of 
these  four  officers,  acting  in  his  proper  sphere,  not  as  a  mere 
automaton,  but  as  an  intellectum,  mtelligent  and  responsible 
person,  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  stop  the  warrant,  or 
•top  the  mon^y,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting? 

Thus  stood  the  treasury  from  1789  to  1816.  During  ^at  long 
time  no  President  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  wilh  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  purse.  It  remained  where  the  law  placed  i^ 
"onoisturbed,  and  every  Chief  Magistrate,  including  the  father 
of  his  country,  respected  the  law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States  for.  the  term  of  twenty  years;  and,  by  the  16th  section 
of  the  act,  it  is  enacted  **that  the  deposites  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States  in  places  in  which  the  said  bank  and  the  branch- 
es thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeastiry  shaU 
at  any  time  otherwise  order  and  direct;  in  which  case,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  immediately  lay  befm^e  CongresSy 
if  in  sefesion,  and,  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  the  next  session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction.'* 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the 
law,  that  the  power  t9  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  remo* 
val  of  the  public  deposites  is  confided  to  the  Secretary  alone,  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  President,  and  all  the  world  beeMes. 
And  the  law,  proceeding  upon  the  established  principle  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse, 
acts  as  tne  direct  agent  of  Congress,  requires,  in  the  event  oi 
his  ordering  or  directing  a  removal  of  the  deposites,  that  he 
<hall  iminediately  lay  his  reasons  therefor  before  whom?  The 
President?    No;  before  Congress. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  pubHc  deposites  from  the 
year  1816  to  September,  1833.  In  all  that  period  of  seventeen 
years,  running  through  or  into  fbur  several  administrations  of 
the  government,  the  law  had  its  uninterrupted  operation,  ne 
Chief  Magistrate  having  assumed  upon  himself  the  power  of 
diverting  me  public  purse  from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  sobsti- 
tutiqg  his  will  to  that  of  the  officer  to  whose  care  it  was  exch^ 
lively  entrusted. 

In  the  session  of  Congresa  of  1833-'3  an  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  into  the  conditk» 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviotioii 
of  its  entire  safety,  and  a  declaration  by  the  House,  made  onlr 
a,  short  time  before  the  adjaaroment  of  Congreis  on  the  fomk 
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tf  March,  1833,  that  the  public  depotites  were  perfectly  Meiirtu 
This  dedaratioii  was  probably  mdde  in  Consequence  of  susp^ 
dons  then  afloat  of  a  design  on  the  jpart  of  the  executive  to 
remove  the  depositee.  These  suspicions  were  denied  by  the 
press  friendly  to  the  administration.^  Nevertheless,  the  members 
nad  scarcely  reached  their  respective  homes,  before  measure* 
were  commenced  by  the  executive  tt>  effect  a  removal  of  the 
deposites  from  that  very  place  of  6afet3r  which  it  was  amonff  the 
last  acts  of  the  House  to  declare  existed  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States; 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLain,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure, 
was  promoted  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Duane  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  cod- 
vmced  with  his  predecessor  that  he  was  forbidden  by  every 
censideration  of  duty  to  execute  the  power  with  which  the  law 
had  entrusted  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  refused  to 
•remove  the  deposites;  whereupon  he  was  dismissed  from  office, 
a  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  appointed,  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  by  the  command  of  the  President,  the  measure 
was  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was  the  President's  act  was 
never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended.  It  fell  upon 
the  country  like  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  Union  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  alarmed ;  and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party 
prejudice,  beheld*  in  the  act  a  bold  and  dangerous  exercise  of 
power ;  and  no  human  sagacity  can  now  foresee  the  tremendous 
consequences  which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  adopted 
not  long  before  the  approaching  session  of  Congress ;  and,  as 
the  concurrence  of  boui  branches  might  be  necessary  to  compel 
a  restoration  of  the  deposites,  tlie  object  was  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  possible  division  between  them,  and  thereby  defeat  the 
restoration.  i 

And  where  did  the  President  find  the  power  for  this  most 
extraordinary  act?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution, 
jealous  of  all  executive  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the 
nation,  has  confined  it  to  the  exclusive  care  of  Congress,  by 
every  precautionary  guard,  from  the  first  imposition  of  the 
taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of  the  public  money. 

It  has  1)een  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  law  of  1816  is  express  and  free  from  all  ambiguity;  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  de- 
pository of  tlie  authority  which  it  confers. 

Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  President  have  to  su]^ 
port  it  a^inst  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  agaiuA 
the  explicit  words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and 
theory  of  all  our  institutions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  obstacles?  By 
a  series  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them 
were  as  true  as  they  are  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted. 
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wrndd  Btop  far  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exer- 
cised. 

The  first  of  these  implied  powers  is,  that  of  dismissal  which 
is  claimed  for  the  President  Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever 
exercised  by  this  government,  this  is  the  most  queetionable. 
Prom  the  first  Congress  down  to  the  present  administration,  it 
had  never  been  examined.  It  was  carried,  then,  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President.  And  those  who,  at 
that  day,  argued  in  behalf  of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon 
conditions  which  have  been  utterly  disregarded  by  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate.  The  power  of  dismissal  is  no  where  in  the 
constitution  granted,  in  express  terms,  to  the  President  It  is 
not  a  necessary  incident  to  any  granted  power ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  power  have  never  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  constitution  from  which  it  springs. 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestable  as  it  is 
justly  controvertible,  we  utterly  deny  the  consequences  deduced 
irom  it  The  argument  is,  that  the  President  has,  by  implica- 
tion, the  power  of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication  another 
is  drawn,  and  that  is,  that  the  President  has  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  officer,  whom  he  may  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ddties,  in  all  cases  whatever ;  and  that  this  jwwer  of  control  is 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  even  the  case  of  a  specific  duty 
expressly  assigned  by  law  to  the  designated  officer. 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismissing  power.  That 
power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general 
superintendence.  It  cannot  authorize  the  President  to  substitute 
his  will  to  the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance 
of  official  duties.  Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution 
in  a  case  where  the  law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a 
designated  officer  exclusively  the  performance  of  a  particular 
duty,  and  commands  him  to  report,  not  to  the  President,  but  to 
Congress,  in  a  case  regarding  the  public  purse  of  the  nation, 
committed  to  the  exclusive  control  or  Congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would 
concentrate  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power 
of  the  nation,  uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  ut^rly  destructive  of  all  official  responsibility.— 
Instead  of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate 
sphere,  for  his  official  acts^  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the 
orders  of  the  President  And  what  tribunal,  in  heaven  above 
or  on  earth  below,  could  render  judgmeht  against  any  officer  for 
an  act  however  atrocious,  performed  by  the  express  command 
of  the  rresident,  whicli^  according  to  the  argument,  he  was  abso- 
lutely bound  to  obey? 

Whilst  all  official  responsibility  would  be  utterly  annihilated 
in  subordinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available 
Tcsponsibility  in  the  President  himself. 

But  the  case  has  been  supposed^  of  a  necessity  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  and  a  refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  ths 
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Treaiury  to  remote  them;  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked  if,  in 
«uch  a  case,  the  President  may  not  remove  him,  and  command 
the  deed  to  be  done.  That  is  wbI  extreme  C8ise,  which  may  be 
met  by  another.'  Suppose  the' President,  without  any.  necessity, 
orders  the  removal  from  a  place  of  safety  to  a  place  of  hazard. 
If  there  be  danger  that  a  Secretary  may  neglect  his  duty,  there 
is  equal  danger  that  a  President/ niay  abuse  his  auAority. — 
Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute.  And  there  is  more  secu- 
rity for  the  publii  in  holding  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U> 
the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially  assigned  io^ 
him,  under  all  his  official  responsibility,  than  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his  responsi- 
bility, and  stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter that  millions  should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  than  to  establish  the. mpnstrous  prinqiple  that 
all  the  checks  an4  balances  of  the  executive  government  shall 
be  broken  down,  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  one  man,  eind, 
his  will  bepome  the  supreme  rule.  The  argument  which  I  am 
combatting  places  the  whole  treasury  of  the. nation  at' the  mercy 
of  ^the  executive.  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appropriations  by  law, 
and  the  formalities  of  warrants  upon  tlie  treasury.  Assuming 
the  argument  to  be  correct,  what  is  to  prevent  the  executipn  of 
an  order  from  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanction  of  a  previous  l6gal  appro- 
priation, to  the  Comptroller  to  countersign  it,  to  the  Register  to 
register  it,  and  to  the  Treasurer  to  pay  it?  What  becomes  of 
that  quE^druple  security  which  the  precaution  of  the  law  pro- 
vided? Instead  of  four  substantive  and  independent  wills,  acting 
under  legal  obligations,  allare  merged  in  the  executive  voters. 

But  there  was,  in.  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever,  for 
the  measure.  Every  fiscej  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the 
Secretary  or  the  President  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the 
deposites  to  be  left  undisturbed  in  th^  place-  of  perfect  safety 
where  by  law  they  wer^.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We 
asserted  that  .the  charges  of  insecunty  and  insolvency  of  the 
bank  were  without  the  slightest  foundation.  And  time,  that  great 
arbiter  of  human  controversies,  has  confirmed  all  that  we  said. 
The  bank,. from  documents  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  session,  apjjears  to  be  able 
not  only  to  return  every  dollar  of  the  stock  held  in  its  capital  by 
the  public,  but  an  addition  of  eleven  per  cent  beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  Act  have  to  maintain  not  only 
Uiat  the  President  may  assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  specially  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
that  he  may  remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  aud  without  any 
cause,  because  he  refused  to  remove  the  public  deposites  without . 
cause.         •      , 

My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion.  I 
think,  I  solemnly  beUere,  that  the  President  ^'assumed  upon  hior 
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-^ 
self  authority  and  power  not  confeired  by  the  constitution  ahd 
laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both,"  in  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  believed  then  in  the  truth  of  the  resolution ;  and  I  now 
in  my  place,  and  under  all  my  responsibility,  re-avow  my  unsha- 
ken conviction  of  it 

But  it  has  ])een  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834^ 
that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  oil  any  question 
which,  by  possibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It 
-  is  manifest  that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate 
form  in  which  it  may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  oi 
separate,  orders,  or  bills.    In  no  other  m6de  can  the  collective 
sense  of  the  body  be  expressed.    But  Senators  maintain  that  ho 
matter  what  may  be  the  executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint 
powers  of  the  two  houses,  or  the  separate  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, it  is  bound  to  stand  ;nute,  and  not  breathe  one  word  of  com- 
^  plaint  or  remonstrance.    According  to  the  argument,  the  greater 
the  violation  of  the  constitution  or  me  law,  the  greater  the  incom- 
petency of  the  Senate  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it !    Further, 
.  that  this  incompetency  is  not  confined  to  the  acts  of  the  President 
only,  but  extends  to  those  of  every  officer  who  is  liable  to  im- 
.  peaohment  under  the  constitution.    Is  this  possible  ?  ^  Can  it  be 
true  ?    Contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  Senate  the  only 
being  which  has  no  power  of  self-preservation — no  right  to  com- 
plain or  to  remonstrate  against  attacks  upon  its  very  existence? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  Senate,  being  the  constitutional  tri- 
bunal to  try  all  impeachments,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  official  mal- 
,  feasance,  except  when  acting  in  its  judicial  character. 

If  this  disqualificg^tiofi  exist,  it  applies  to  all  impeachable  offi- 
cers, and  ought  to  have  protected  the  late  Postmaster  Greneral 
against  the  resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Senate,  de- 
cl^-ring  that  he  had  borrowed  money  contrary  to  law.  And  it 
.  would  disable  the  Senate  from  considering  that  treasury  order, 
which  h^s  formed  such  a  prominent  Subject  of  its  dehberationt 
during  the  present  session. 

And  how  dq  Senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  Senate 
to  remain  silent  and  behold  itself  stript,  one  by  one,  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  murmur?  |s 
it  imposed  by  the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  part 
of  that  instrument  been  pointed, to  which  expressly  enjoins  it? 
No,  no,  not  a  syllable,  but  it  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  by 
another  far-fetched  implication.  Because  the  Senate  is  the  body 
which  is  to  try  imjjeachments,  therefore  it  is  inferred  the  Senats 
can  eimress  no  opinion  on  any  matter  which  may  fbrtn  the  sub- 
'  ject  of  impeachment  The  constitution  does  not  say  so.  Tliat 
IS  undeniable ;  but  Senators  think  so. 

The  Senate  acts  in  three  characters,  legislative,  executive  and 
Judicial ;  and  their  importsince  is  in  nhe,  order  enumerated.  Bj 
mr  the  most  important  of  the  throe  is  its  legislative,    iik  thalj  al^ 

i 
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most  ereiy  day  that  it  has^  been  in  session  from  1789  to  the  pre- 
.  sent  time,  some  legislative  business  has  been  transacted ;  whilst, 
in  its  judicial  character,  it  has  not  eat  more  than  three  or  four 
times  m  that  whole  period. 

»  Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legi^ 
latiye  function  o(  the'  Senate,  more  than  the  Iiegislative  should 
the  judicial  ?  If  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should 
decide  which  ought  to  impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  conflict 
between  them,  none  ^an  doubt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  perform  its  legislative  duties  ?  An  act  in  violation  of  jlhe  con- 
stitution or  laws  is  committed  by  the  President  or  a  subordinate 
executive  officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the 
passsLge  of  a  law.  The  very  act  of  the  President  in  question 
was  under  a  law  to  which  the  Senate  had  given  its  concurrence. 
According  to  the  argument,  the  correcting  law  cannot  originate 
in  the  Senate,  because  it  would  have  to  pass,  in  judgment  upon 
that  act  Nay^  more,  it  cannot  originate  in  the'  house  and  be 
sent  to  the  Senate,  for  the  same  reason  of  incompetency  in  the 
Senate  to  pass  upon  it.  Suppose  the  bill  contained  a  preamble 
reciting  the  unconstitutional  or  illegal  act,  to  which  the  legisla- 
tive corrective  is  applied,  according  to  the  arfeunaent,  the  Sendte 
must  not  think  of  passing  it  Pushed  to  its  legitimate  confee- 
qaence,  the  argument  requires  tlie  House  of  Representatives  it- 
self cautiously  to  ab§tai)i  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon 
an  executive  act,  except  whe»  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation,  and  considering  articles  of  impeachment 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  Senate  is 
equally  restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  which  would  im- 
ply the  innocence  of  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  officer,  unless 
it  be  maintahied  that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approba- 
tion, but  not  censure  or  difference  oi'  opinion.    Instances  have 
occurred  in  our  past  history,  (the  case  of  the  British  minister, 
Jackson,  was  a  memorable  one,^  and  many  others  may  arise  in 
our  future  progress,  wh^n,  in  reference  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  ; 
be  impnortant  for  Congress  to  approve  what  has  been  done  by  the 
executive,  to  present  a  firm  and  united  front,  and  to  pledge  the 
country  to  stand  by  and  support  him.    May  it  not  do  that  ?    If , 
the  Senate  dare  not  entertain  and  express  any  opinion  upon  an 
executive  measure,  how  do  those  who  support  this  expunging 
resolution  justify  the  acquittal  of  the  Pi^esident  which  it  pro-    , 
claims? 

No  Senator  believed  in  1S34  ilmt,  whether  the  Preeidcnt  mer- 
ited impeachment  or  aot,  he  ever  would  be  impeached.  In  point 
of  fact  he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  Euppoee 
that  he  never  will  be  impeached.  Was  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  a  case  where  it  beliei^ed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have 
be^h  violated,  and  tlie  Uberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered, 
to  remain  silent,  and  lo  refraiu  from  proclaiming  the  truth^  be- 
cause, against  all  hyniaD  probability,  the  PresideDt  might  be  im^ 
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peached  by  a  majority  of  his  political  friends  in  the  House  of 
feepresentatives  ? 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  vot6d  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  en- 
joins silence  on  tlie  part  of  Uie  Senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each 
Senator  to  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon 
which,  as  a  sworn  judge,  he  would  be  called  to  act    . 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  cpiestion  on  the  supposition  that 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  President 
that  he  would  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  im- 
peachment before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  re- 
solution, in  factj  imported  no  such  guilt  It  simply  affirmed  that 
he  had  "  assumed  upon  himself  auBiority  and  power  not  confer- 
red by  tlie  constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."  It 
imputed  no  criminal  motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  President  According  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
resolution,  the  e^cceptionable  act  might  have  been  performed 
with  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  intention.  The  resolution  nei-  . 
ther  affirmed  his  innocence,  nor  pronounced  his  guilt  It  amounts 
then,  say  his  friends  on  this  floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the 
constitution  be  trampled  upon,  and  the  laws  be  violated,  the  in- 
jury may  be  equally  great,  whether  it  has  been  done  with  good 
or  bad  intentions.  There  may  be  a  difference  to  the  officer,  none 
to  the  country.  The  country,  as  aU  experience  demonstrates, 
has  rbost  reason  to  apprehend  those  encroachments  which  take 
place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with  good  intentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce, 
in  the  face  of  this  enlightened  community,,  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  whoever  may  happen  to  be  the  President,  that  the  Senate 
dare  not,  in  language  the  most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remon- 
strate against  any  executive  usurpation,  whatever  may  be  its  de- 
gree or  danger  ?  '  . 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot  I  believe  the  resblution  of  March, 
1834,  to  have  been  true ;  and  that  it  was  competent  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemnly  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  been  culpably  neglectful  of  its  duty  to  itself,  to 
the  constitution,  and  to  the  country,  if  it  had  not  announced  the 
truth.'  . 

But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken;  that  the  act 
of  the  President,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conform- 
ity with  tiie  spirit  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  language  of 
our  constitution  and  laws ;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the 
Senate  of  1834  had  no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it  5  what 
right  has  the  Senate  of  1837,  a  component  part  of  another  Con- 
gress, to  pronounce  judgment  upon  its  predecessor  ?  How  can 
you  who  venture  to  impute  to  those  who  have  gone  before  jou 
an  unconstitutional  procefeding,  escape  a  simuar  imputation? 
What  part  of  the  constitution  communicates  to  you  any  authority 
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to  arraign  and  try  your  predecessors?  In  what  article  is  ^n- 
tained  your  power  to  expunge  what  they  have  done  ?  And  may 
not  the  precedent  lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacement  and 
restoration  of  the  transactions  of  the  Senate  as  consigned  to  the 
public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  but  positively  for? 
bidden  to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?  The 
injunction  of  the  constitution  to  keep  a  journul  of  our  proceedings 
is  clear,  express  and  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  ambiguity :  no 
sophistry  can  pervert  the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ; 
no  artful,  device  can  elude  the  force  of  Je  obligation  which  it 
imposes.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  more  manifest  the  duty  which 
it  requires  to  be  performed,  that  was  ^done  by  the  able  and  elo- 
quent speeches,  at  (he  last  session,  of  the  senators  from  Virginia 
and  Louisiana,,  (Messrs,  Leigh  and  Porter,)  and  at  this  of  my 
colleague.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument  But  I  would  ask, 
ifthe^e  were  no  constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a  journal, 
what  constitutional  right  has  the  Senate  of  this  Congress  to  pass 
in  judgment  upon  the  Senate  of  another  Congrps^  and  to  ex- 
punge from  its  jouri[ial,  a  deliberate  act  there  recorded?  Can 
an  unconstitutional  act  of  that  Senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so, 
justify  you  in  performing  another  uncopsiitutionalact? 

But,  in  li^u  of  any  krgument  upon'  the  point  from  me,  I  beg 
leave  to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  two  precedents: 
one  drawn  from  the  reign,  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  mod- 
ern  Europe,  under  the  most  despotic  mmister  that  ever  bore 
away  over  any*  people :  and  the  other  from  the  purest  fountain 
of  democracy  in  this  country.,  I  quote  from  the  interesting  life 
ot  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  written  by  that  most  admirable'  and 
popular  author.  Mr.  James.  .  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIII,  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wary  Rich- 
elievi.  The  king  issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  supporters  of 
the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  despatched 
to  the  'Parliament  at  Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it  at  once. 
The  Parliament  demurred,  and  proceeded  to  what  was  called 
an  arret  de  partage.  "  Richelieu,  however,  could  bear  no  con* 
tradiction  in  the  course  which  he  had  laid  down*  for  himself;" 

I  how  strong  a  resemblance  does  that  feature  of  his  character 
i.ear  to  one  of  an  illustrious  individual  whom  I  will  not  further 
describe !]  ''  and  hurrying  back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent, 
in  the  monarch's  name,  a  command  for  the  members  of  the  par- 
liament do  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body  and  on 
foot.  He  was  obeyed  immediately ;  and  tlie  king  receiving 
them  with  great  haughtiness,  tjje  keeper  of  the  seals  made  them 
a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  they  had  no  authority  to  de- 
liberate upon  afiairs  of  state ;  that  the  business  of  private  indi- 
viduals they  might  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in 
other  piatteps  they  were  alone  called  upon  to  register.  Tliejcmg 
then  tore  uith  his  own  hands  the  pa^e  Qjthe  register  on  which  t^e 
'        27*   .  '     ,    . 
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arret  de  partuge  had  been  inscribed,  and  punished  with  susp^ 
shn  from  their  functions'  several  of  the  members  of  the  variom 
courts  composing  the  Parliament  of  Paris."  How  repeated  acts 
of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  pbwer  are  likely  to  subdue  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  to  render  callous  the  public  sehsibiiity  and  th» 
fate  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been  recently  unhappily 
taught  in  this  country,  we  may  Jearn  from  the  same  author. 
"The  finances  of  the  state  were  exhausted,  new  impositions 
were  devised,  and  a  number  of  new  offices  created  and  sold. 
Against  the  last  naifted  abtise  the  Parliament  ventured  to  re- 
monstrAte ;  but  the  government  of  the  cardinal  had  for  its  first 
principle  despotism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  punished, 
some  with  exile,  some  with  sulspension  of  their  functions*    All 

,  were  forced  to  comply  with  his  will,  and  the  -  Parliament,  unable 
to  resist,  yielded,  step  by  f?tep,  to  his  exactions." 

The  other  precedent  is  supplied  by  the  archives  of  the  democ- 
racy of  Pennsylvania,  in  18i6,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmix^ 
ed  with  any  othei;  ingredient  '  ^ 

The  provision^  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  obligf^lion  to  keep  a  journal,  are  . 
substantially  the  same.    That  of  the  United  States  requires, thai 
^  each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their 

'  ludgment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  mem- 
bers of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal"  And 
that  of  Pennsylvania  is,  "  each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and  publish  them  weekly,  exce'pt  such  parts  as  re- 
^quire  secrecy ,  and  the  yeas  arid  nays  of  the  members,  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on 
the  journals."  Whatever  inviolability,  therefore,  is  attached  to 
a  journal,  kept  in  conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be 
equally  stamped  en  that  kept  under  the  other.  On  the  10th  of 
February,  1816,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylva- 
.  nia,  "  the  speaker  informed  the  House  that  ^  constitutional  ques- 
tion being  iriyplved  in  a  decision  by  him  yeeterday,  on  a  motion 
to  expunge  certain  proceedings  from  the  joi;irnai,  he  was  desi- 

.  rou9  of  having  the  opinion  of  the  ^house  on  that  decision^  viz : 
that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the  journal  any  piroceedings 
in  which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  called."  .  Whereupon 

.  Mr.  Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said  decision ;  and 
on  the  question,  is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision  ?  The 
members  present  voted  as  follpws :  yeas  three,  nays  sevwity- 
cight.  Among  the  lattet  are  to  be  fotond  the  two'  senators  now 
representing  in  this  body  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  On  ths 
same  day  a  motion  was  made  by  one  of  them,  (Mr.  Buchanan) 
.  and  Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  as  follows :  "  Resolved,  That  in  th# 
opinion  of  this  house  no  part  of  the  journals  of  the  house  can  !>• 
feMunged  even  by  unanimous  consent" 
'  ^he  Senate  observes  that  the  question  arose  in  a  case  wh/ap 
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^Mtef-wen  but  four  membereMC  of  eightjF-two  that  lliooglitl% 
W88  eompetoat  to  the  Hottse  to  expunge/  Had  ther  y«a8  aB4 
jdavtf  been  called  and  recorded)  ai^  ttiev  were  on  the  reseliition* 
of  Af  arch,  1834,  there  would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  th#- 
House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  tbe 
power  of  expunging. — And  if  you  can  expunge  the  resolutioa^ 
why  may  you  not  expufige  also  the  recorded  yeas  and  nays  a^ 
(ached  to  It? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  truth  of  the 
ease,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  from  the 
just  and  necessary  powers  of  the  Senate,  and  repugnant  to  the 

•  constitutian  of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro-* 
posed  to  accomplish  this  dark  deed  is  a(6o  highly  exceptionable. 
The  expunging  resc^ation,  whidi  is  to  Wot  out  or  enshroud*  the 
four  or  five  lines  in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded, 
or  rather  the  recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  ^un  out  into  . 
ft  thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas^ 
and  whereas,  and  whereas,  ^c,  into  a  formidable  array  of  nine 
several  whereases.  One  who  should  have  the  courage  to  begin, 
to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  ,  their  termination, 
would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a'  tremendous  display  he 
must  find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except  that 
the  order  of  nature  is  invcrCed,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  be- 
hind, is  before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  Senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth 
of  all  the  assertions  of  fact  and  of  principle  contained  in  these  f©- 
citals.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show 

.  that  not  one  9f  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation.  It 
is  asserted  by  one  of  them  that  the  President  Wa6  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  condemned,  unheard,  by  the  Senate,  in  1S34.  Was  . 
that  true  ?  Was  it  a  trial  ?  Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon 
their  oaths,  and  in  their  consciences,  that  there  was  any  trial  or 
condemnation?  During  the  warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  en- 
deavor to  persua^de  themselves  and  the  public  that  the  proceed- 
ing of  1834  was,  in  its  effects  and^  consequences,  a  trial,  and 
Would  be  a  condemnation  of  the  President ;  but  now,  after  the 
la])se  of  near  three  years,  when  the  excitement  arising  from  an 
animated  discussion  has  passed  away,  it  is  marvelbus  that  any 
one  should  be  prepared  to  assert  that  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  character  of  an  executive  act  was  an  ar- 

.  raignment,  trial  and  conviction  of  the  President  of  tiie  United 
States! 

Another  fkct.  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  reso- 
kttion  oi  1834,  m  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originidly 
ptesiODLtedj  or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shap* 
which  it  assumed  when  adopted,  would  have  been  rejected  by  a 
iftajority  of  the  Senate.  '  Wnat  evidence  is  there  in  support  of 
Ihis  assertion?  None.  It  is,  L  verily  believe  directly  contrary 
f6  tho  fact    In  either  of  the  modmcatioDS  of  the  resolotioo,  I 

JUtH  mfi  h  doubt  thKt  it  wpdd  have  passed  I    They  wert  i^ 
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made  in  that  spirit  of  accoftnmodation  by  whieh  the.mover  of  tht 
resolution  has  ever  regulated  his  conduct  as  a  member -of  a  de- 
liberative body.  In  not  one  single  instance  did  he  understand 
from  any  senator  at  whose  request  he  made  the  modification, 
that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  the  resolution.  How, 
then,  can  even  the  senators,  who  were  of  the  minority  of  1834, 
undertake  to  make  the  assertioh  in  question  ?  How  can  the  new 
senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  themselves  ,to  the 
fAct  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  comd  not  have  had  any 
conusance?  .  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority— the  veterans 
and  the  taw  recruits— the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks  men- 
are  required  to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be.  I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter  (looking  toward 
Mr.  Dana,  frpm  Maine,  here  by  a  temporarjr  appointment  from 
the  executive),  whether,  instead  of  innundating  the  Senate  with 
.a  torrent  of  fulsome  and  revolting  adulation  poured  on  the  Pre- 
sident, it  would  not  be  wiser  and  more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the 
brief  period  of  his  senatorial  existence  by  some  great  measure 
fraught  with  general  benefit  to  the  whole  Union?  Or,  if  he  will 
not  or  cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of  the  interest  of  the 
entire  country,  whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate  his  time  to 
an  invcsti^tion  into  the  caused  of  an  alien  jurisdiction  being 
still  exercised  over  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state 
which  he  represents  ?  And  why  the  American  carrying  trade 
to  the  British  colonies,  in  which  his  state  was  so  deeply  interest- 
ed, has  been  lost  by  a  most  improvident  and  bpngling  arrange- 
ment? ^ 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  this  expunging  resolution  1  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  ' 
will  it  win  for  our  common  country?  Is  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  vast  that  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the 
President  so  restricted  that  it  ought  to  be  extended?  What 
power  has  the  Senate?  None  separately.  It  can  only  act 
jointly  with  the  other  house,  or  jointty  with  the  executive.  And 
^Ithoiligh  the  theory  of  the  constitution  supposes,  when  consulted 
by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirmative  or  negative  response, 
according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has  lost  the  faculty 
of  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  When  the  Senate 
expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resolution,  that 
resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  the  dis- 
passionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
bf  the  community.  The  Senate  has  no  army;  no  navy,  no  pat- 
ronage, no  lucrative  offices,  nor  glittering  honors  to  bestow. 
Around  us  there  is  no  swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering 
na  homage,  anticipating  our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our 
eommands.      '         .  ^ 

How  is  it  with  the  President?  Is  he  powerless ?  He  is  felt 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  this  vast  repubMc.  by  means 
of  jprinciples  which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  :which  he 
has  made  in  our  institutions,  alas!  but  too  much  countenanced 
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the  yeas  and  nays  iiad  not  been  caHed*  Even  in  such  a  case 
by  Congress  and  a  confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled 
the  power  of  the  state.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in 
the  other  brandishes  the  sword  of  the  country.  Myriads  of  de- 
pendents and  partizans,  scattered  over  the  land,  are  ever  ready 
to  sing  hosannas  to  him,  and  to  laud  to  the-  skies  whatever  he 
does.  He  has  swept  over  the  government,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  like  a  tropical  tornado.  Every  department  exhibits  traces 
of  the  ravages  of  the  storm.  Take,  as  one  example,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  No  institution  could  have  been  more  pop- 
ular with  the  people,  with  Congress,  and  with  state  legislatures. 
None  ever  better  fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of  it&  establishment. 
But  it  unfortunately  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the. President; 
he  spoke,  and  the  bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those  who  were 
loudest  in  its  praise  are  now  loudest  in  its  condemnation.  What 
object  of  his  ambition  is  unsatisfied?  When  disabled  from  age 
any  longer  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  Us 
successor,  and  transmits  it  to  his  favorite !  What  more  does  he 
want  1  Must  we  blot,  deface  and  mutilate  the  records  of  the 
country  to  punish  the  presumptuousness  of  expressing  an  opinion 
contrary  to  his  own. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  16  be  accomplished  by  this  expung- 
ing resolution?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  whicn  has" 
been?  Can  you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history 
ihe  fact  that  in  March,  1834,  a  'majority  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stated  passed'  the  resolution  which  excites  your  enmity  ? 
Is  it  your  Vain  and  wicked  object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that 
power  of  annihilating  the  past  which  has  been  denied  to  Omni- 
potence itself?  Do  you  mtend  to  thrust  your  heuids  into  our 
hearts  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply  rooted  convictions  which  are 
there?  Or  is  it  yoUr  design  merely  to  stigmatize  us ?  You 
cannot  stigmatize  US. 

"  Ne'er  yet  did  ba«e  diBhonor  blur  our  name."  < 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  shield '  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  yo\ir  puny 
efforts  are  imjiotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  ma- 
jority of  1834  in  pne  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging 
resolution  is  to  be  carried  in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  / 
in  heaven  above,' and  on  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism/ 
decide  the  preponderance.      •  ' 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expung- 
ing resolution?  Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath  and  to  heal  the 
wounded  pride  of  tiie  chief  magistrate?  If  he  be  really  the  here 
that  his  friends  represent  him  he  must  despise  all  mean  conde- 
scension, all  grovelling  sycophancy,  all  self-degradation,  and 
flelf-abasement.  He  would  reject,  with  scorn  and  contempt,  a« 
uti  worthy  of  his  fame,  your  black  scratches,  and  your  baby  line* 
in  the  fair  records  or  his  country,    ^lack  lines !    Black  lines  I 
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Sir,  I  hope  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  will  preseirve  H^  peo 
with  which  he  may  inscribe  them,  and  present  it  to  that  senator 
of  the  majority  whom  he  may  select,  as  a  nrOud  trophy^  to  be 
transmiufed  to  his  descendants.  And  hereafter,  when  we  diall 
lose  the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all  that  now  remain  to  u% 
JBome  future  American  monarch,  in  gratitude  to  those  by  whose 
means  he  has  been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins  of  civil  liberty,  to 
erect  a  throne,  and  to  commemorate  especially  this  expun^g 
resolution,  may  institue  a  new  order  of  kni^hthooil,  and  confer 
dn  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  knight  of  tbe  black  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  Senate  or  needlessly  waste  mv 
breath  in  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is 
one  of  urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done — that  foul  deed 
like  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's 
waters  will  never  wash  out  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work 
which  lies  before  you,  and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it 
quickly.  And  when  you  have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  the 
people,  and  tell  them  what  glorious  honors  you  have  achieved 
for  our  common  country.  Tell  them'  that  you  have  extinguished 
one  of  the  brightest  and  purest  lights  that  ever  burnt  at  ^e  altar 
of  civil  liberty.  Tell  them  that  you  have  silenced  one  of  the 
noblest  batteries  that  ever  thundered  in  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  bravely 'spiked  the  cannon.  Tell  them  tha^  hencefor- 
ward, no  matter  what  daring  or  outrageous  act  any  President 
may  perform,  you  have  forever  hermetically  sealed  the  mouth 
of  {he  Senate.  Tell  them  that  he  may  fearlessly  assunjie  what 
power  he  pleases,  snatch  from  its  lawful  custody  the  public 
pufse^  command  a  military  detachment  to 'enter  the  halls  of  the 
4capitol,  overawe  Congress,  trample  down  the  constitution,  and 
raze  every  bulwark  of  freedom ;  out  that  the  Senate  must  stand 
mute,  in  silent  submission,  s^nd  not  dare  to  raise  its  opposing 
voice.  That  it  must  wait  until  a  House  of  Representatiyes. 
humbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  or  it  composed 
of  the  partizans  of  the  President,  shall  prefer  articles  of  impeachr 
ment  Tell  them,  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the  gforioue 
doctrine  of  pa^ive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and,  if  the 

eople  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  &nd  imprecalioiig|  I 
ve  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  freemexv 
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Bdkered  in  ike  Senate  of  ihe  United  States.  FOnrvary  19Cft, 

1838. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  at  fol- 
lows: I  have  seen  some  putlic  service,  passed  through  many 
troubled  times,  and  oflen  addressed  public  assemblies,  in  this 
capitol  and  elsewhere;  but  never  before  have  I  risen  in  a  delibe- 
rative body,  under  more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  4^P®r 
sense  of  awful  responsibility.  Never  before  have  I  risen  to 
express  my  opinions  upon  any  public  measure  fraught  with 
8uch  fremendovis  consequences  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  so  perilous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  I 
colemnly  believe  the  bill  under  consideration  will  be.  If  you 
knew,  sir,  whajt  sleepless  hours  reflection  upon  it  has  cost  me ; 
if  you  knew  with  what  fervor  and  sincerity  I  have  implored 
Divine  aissistance  to  strengthen  and  sustain  me  in  my  opposition 
to  it,  I  should  have  credit  with  you.  at  least,  for  the  sincerity  of 
my  convictions,  if  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  your 
concurrence  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the  measure.  And 
I  have  thanked  my  God  that  he  has  prolonged  my  life  until  to 
present  thne,  to  enable  me  to  exert  myself  m  the  service  of  my 
country,  against  a  project  far  transcending,  in  pernicious  ten- 
dency, any  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  consider.  I  thack 
him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy ;  I  thank  him  for  the; 
soH;  and  sweet  repose  which  I  experienced  last  night;  I  thank 
him  for  the  bright  and  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon  us  this 
day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  go  at 
large  into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
present  most  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs.  Thatdutv  wae( 
performed  by  others,  and  myself;  at  the  extra  session  oi'^Con- 
gresa.  It  was  then  clearly  shown  that  it  sprung  from  the  ill^ 
advised  and  unfortunate  measures  of  executive  administration. 
I  now  will  content  myself  with  saying  that,  on  the  4th  day  of 
Jilarch,  1829.  Andrew  Jackson,  not  by  the  blessing  of  God>  was 
made  President  of  the  United  States;  that  the  country  then 
was  eminently  prosperous;  that  its  currency  was  as  sound  and 
safe  as  any  that  a  people  were  ever  blessed  with;  thai,  through- 
out the  wide  extent  of^this  whole  Union,  it  possessed  a  uniform 
value ;  and  that  exchanges  were  conducted  with  such  regularity, 
and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be  transmitted  froip  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Union  to  the  other,  with  the  least  possible  risk  or 
loss,  in  this  encouraging  condition  of  the  business  of  the  coun- 
ttjr,  it  remained  for  several  years,  until  after  the  war,  wantcmly 
waged  against  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  com- 
X^etely  successful,  by  the  overthrow  of  that  invaluable  instito- 
tioiL    What  our  present  situation  is,  it  is  as  needless  to  describe 
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as  it  id  |>ainfal  to  contemplate.  First  felt  in  our  great  commer- 
cial marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  Union.  It  Jias  been 
justly  remarked,  oy  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical 
writers  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  "  all  convulsions 
in  the  circulation  and  commerce,  of  every-  country  must  originate 
in  the  operation  of  the  government,  or,  in  the  mistaken  views 
and  erroneous  measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influ- 
encing credit  £uid  circulation ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  sus- 
ceptible of  convulsion,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find 
their  own  level,  and  flow  nearlv  in  one  uniform, stream." 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  but  too  melancholly  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too 
well  know  that  our  noble  and  gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  im- 
movable upon  breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  over  her 
venerable  ^ides,  and  the  crew  threatened  witli  instantaneous 
destruction.  How  came  she  there?  Who  was  the  pilot  at  the 
helm  ivhen  she  was  st|anded  7  The  party  in  power !  The  pilot 
was  aided  by  all  the  science  and  skill,  by  all  the  charts  and 
instruments  of  such  distinguished  navigators  as  Washington, 
the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe;  and  yet  he  did 
not,  or  could  not,  save  the  public  vessel.  She  was  placed  in  her 
present  miserable 'condition  by  his  bungling  navijgation,  or  by 
his  want  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
escape  from  one  or  the  other  horn  of  that  dilemma.  I  leave 
Mm  at  liberty  to -choose  between  them. 

.  r  shall  endeavor,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  address 
I  am  about  making,  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  I 
believe  to  be  incontestible ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I 
will  state  them  severally  to  tlie  Senate.    I  shall  contend — 

.1st  That  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  and  fixed  design  of 
the  late  administration  to  establish  a  government  bank — a  trea- 
sury bank — to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive 
department. 

2d.  That,  with  that  view,  and  to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and 
intention  to  overthrow  the  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in 
the  United  States  when  the  administration  came  into  power, 
beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending  with 
the  state  banks. 

3d.  That  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  <5onsiderationB 
of  policy,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  but  that,  after  its 
overthrow  was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since 
been  continued,  against  the  state  banks. 

4th.  That  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledge- 
ments, emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source, 
has  succeeded  to  ^e  principles,  plans  andpolicy  of  the  preceding 
administration,  and  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  eomplete  and 
perfect  them. 

And,  5th.  That  the  bill  under  consideration^  is  intended  to 
execute  the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late 
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^  ,nlaiak*of  IheTJnited  States,  and  the  state  banks,  a  governmient 
'   bank,  ;to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  department,  ' 
'.  I  acting  under  the  commands  of  the- President  of  the  United 
'States.   .'..':     N  s  A       '  *     *  ' 

rb6lieye,  solemnly  believe,  the  truth  oi  every  One  of  these. 
j6ve  propositions.    In  the  support  of  them,  I  shall  not  rely  upon 
,     any  gratuitous  surmises  or  vague  conjectures, ^  but  upon  proofe, 
\  clear,  positive,  undeniable  and  demonstrative.    To  estabhsh  the 
t    .first  four,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  pf  the  highest  possible  authen- 
>  ticityj  or  facts  admitted  or  undeniable,  and  lair  reasoning  founded 
on  them..'  And  as  to  the  last,  the  measure  under  consideration, . 
'     I  tlvnk  the  testimony,  intrjnsiq  apd  extrinsic,  on  which  I  depend, 
atamp^*  beyond  ^all  doubt,  its  true    chamctcr-afe,  a  ^government 
'  bank,  and  ought  to  .carry  to -the  mind  of  the  Senate  the  .con- 
viction'which  I  entertain,  and  in  which  I  feel  perfectly  confident  ^ 
'     the  whole  country  will  share.  *      !   ' 

1*.  My  fir^t  proposition  is,  that  it  was  ;the  dek1l)erate  purpose. 
.  ^nd  fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  govern^ 
,  ment  Lankv^a  treasury  bank — to  be  administered  and  controlled 
by  the  exepiitive  department .  To  establish  its  truth,  the  first 
jProof  which  I  offer  is  the  foUojving  extract. froiti  President  Jack- 
,     son's  annual  mcssagp  of  I>ecember,  1829 :    ,  ..^ 

"The  cjiarter .  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  expires. in 
,  18S6,  and  its  stockholders^  will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal 
of  their  privileges*    In  order- to  avoid  the  evils  resulting  from 
precipitancy^  ii^  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles^  . 
and  such  4eep  peci^niary- interests,  I  feci  that  I  .cannot,  in  justice  ^ 
to  the  parties 'interested,  too  «oon  present  it  to  tl^e,  consideration 
of  the ,  Legislature  jand  the  people*    Bofli  the  constitutioi^ality  - 
and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this,  bank  are  v?^U  ques-^ 
'  liofied  by^  a  large  portion  of  our  felhic-citizens^  and  it  nmst, 
her  admitted  by  all  that  it  has  failed,  in  the  great  ei?d  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  and  sotlnd  currency.      .     ,  ,  '    • 
"Under  these^  circumstances,  if  such  an  instittition  is  deemed- 
esseoftial  to  the  ^scal  operations  of  the  government,  /  eybmU  fo  . 
.  the  .wisdom  of  the  Legislature,  whether  a  national  one,  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  tf^  government  <md  its  revenues^  might  not 
be  devised,  which  would  avoid  all  condtitutional  difficulties,  and, 
at  the  same  time',  secure  ajl  the  ad  vantages,  to  the  government 
and  the  country  that  were  expected  to  result  from  the  present 
bank.'?                 '               ,          ,                       ,     ' 
This  was /die  first  open  declaration  of  thsit  impkcaWe  war 
■   against  the  late, bank  ofthe  United  States,  which  was  af^rwacicls  - 
'waffeid  with  so  much  ferocity.    It  was  the,  sound  of  the  distant  . 
'  bu^e  to  collect  together  the  dispersed  and  scattet'ed  forces,  and 
.  •  prepare  for  battle.  The  oountrv  saw  witb  surprise  the  statepaent 
•liat  "  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  law  creating 
•  this  bank  are  well  questjbned  py  a  Icwge^  portion  pf  our.  fellow- 
utizens,"  when,  in 'truth  and  in  fact,  it  was  well  known  that  pyit , 
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few  then  doubted  the.  oonstStationality;  and  none  th^  expedi^ic^ 

•  of  it  And  the  assertion  excited  much  ^eater  surprise,  th€U  ^  it 
tnirat  he  admiUed  by  o/T  that  it  has  fkiteq  in  the  gteat  end  of  ee- 
taJbli^hing  a  uniform  and  sound  currehcy^'*  In  this  message^  joo, 
Whilst  a  louht  is  intimated '£is  tc^  the  utility  of  such  an  institution, 

'  President  Jackson  clearly  first  discloses  his  object  to  establish  a 
national  one,  foundled  -upon  the  credit  of  the  govemmetU  and  -its 
revenues:    IJis  language  is  perfectly  plain  arid  unequivQcal. — 

,  Sach  a  hanky  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  goyermnent  and  its 
revenues,  would  secure  all  the  advantages  to  the  government  - 

'  .and  the  country,  he  teUs;'us,  that  were  expected'tb  result  from 

•  the  present  bank. .  -         '        ;  >    ,       .  , 

.In  his  annual  messagfe  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  President 
saysM  '.   ''    '  ',  •' .      . 

."The  irtipbrtance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  inquiry, 
ivhether  it  Will  be  proper  to.recharter  the  bank  of  the  Uiiited 
States;  requires  that  t  should  again  call  the  attention  of  Qoiigress 
tp  the  subject  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lesser^  In  any  degree  the 
dangers  iVhicTi  many  of  our  citizens  apprehended  trofn  that  in- 

'  .  stitutiotf,  eiS>,dit  present,  organized.  In  the  spirit  of  improvemer^t 
and  compromise  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institu- 

'    t^n^  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  vfhefher  it  be  not  possible  tosecure  . 
the  advantqges  (\fforded  by  the  present  bank,  through  the  agency 
of<a  btmk  of  the  United  States^  somodijied  in  its  prijj/oiples  as  to 

,r  ohyiate  constitutional  an<f  other  objections. 

^'  "  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with-  t)ie 

•;  'necessary  officers, «»  a' branch  of  the  treasury  departni'ent,  based 

•  on  the  public  atid  individual  deposjtfes,  without  power  to  make 
/loans  €<  purchase  property,  Which  'shall  remit  the  funds  of  the 
'  gov^mhient ;  and  the  expense. of  whici^  may  be  paid,  if  thought 

,  advisable,. by  allowing  its  officers  to  sell  bills  qf  e^tchange  to pri- ' 
vate  individuals  at  a  modet*ate  premmm.    Not  being  a  corporate 

-;  bod'y^  having  no  stockholders,. debtors  and* property, aodbut few 
officers^  it  wouldrnot  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional. objections 
•which  areurged  against  the  present  bank ;  and  having  no^means 
Xo  operate  on  the  hopes,  feiars,  or  interests  of  large  masses  of  the 
community,  it  would  ibe  shorn  of  the  influence -which  maktes  tfiat 
bank*  formidable."  ,  ' 

.  In  ,  thi»  message.  Present  Jackson,  after  ^gain  adverting  to 
the  imaginary  dangers  of  as  bank  of  ih'e  IJnited  States,  recurs 
to  his  favorite  project,  and  inquires  **  whether  it  be  nof  ppssible 
to  secui'e  the^tuivantages  Afforded  Tjy  .the  present  bank^  through 
nho  a^ftcy  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its'^ 
^principles  and  gtruc'tui-e  as.  tq  obviate  constitutional  j<(n4  other-, 
objections.    And  to  dispel  all  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  con&» 

»    the  wavering,  he  declares  that  it  is  thoiight  practicaljle  to  orgst    > 
m'ze  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  officers,  as  a  branch  of  the 

•  treasury  department    As  a  branch  of  the  treasury  department f 
The  very  sdhehie  now  undpr  consideration.    And)  to  defray  the 

.    expenses  of  such  an  anotAalpus  institutiod,  he  suggests  xh^tth^ 
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-  offio^rs  of  the  treaeiiry  department,  may  turn  bankers  and  bro- 
kers, and  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  private  individuals  at  a  mode- 

^ '  Tate  .premium !  ^        .  * .  .      - 

In  nis  annual  message  of  the  year  1831,  upon  ibis  subject,  he 
r    -was  brief  V  and  somewhat  covered  in  his  expressions.    But  ihe 

. '   fixed  purpose  which  he  entertained  is  sufficiently  disclosed  to  the ' 

.    attentive  reader.    He  announces  that,  . 

^'.     "Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed* in  relation  to 
•  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized^  I  felt  it 

'     my  duty,  in  my  former  mjessages,  fVankly  to  disclose  them,  in 

order- that  the  attentiofn  of  the  legislature  and  the  people  should 

--    be  ^ea,Bonably''directed  to  that  important  subject,  and  that  it . 

might  be  considered,  and  finally  disposed  of,'  in  a  manner  best 

calculated  to  promote  the  pud«  of*  the  constitution,  an^d  subserve 

.    the^ublic  interests.".  "     '        •      ^ 

]  * .  *W^hat  were  the  opinidns  ^heretofore*  expressed  we  have  cle^r-r 
ly  seen.  They  were  Etdversfe  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
arfat  presei^t  organized,  that  is  to  say,  an  organizati(5n  with  aiiy 
independent  corporate  government ;  and  in  favor  of  a  natiohal 
bank,  which  should  be  so'  Constituted  as  to  ^e  subject  to  exdu^ ' 

^' .  elv^e  executive  control.. .  "         .     .  '  ,.      ' 

At. the  sefesion.of  1831-'35,  the  questioif  o£  the  re-charter  of  the. 

:  bank  of  thjB  United* States  came. up;  and  alihough* the  attention 
'pf  Congress  and  the  country  had  t^en  repeatedly  and  deliber-. 
'  ;  ately  before  invited  to  the  consideratipn  of  it  by  President  Jack- 
son himselfj  the  agit$.tionf  of  it  was  now  declared  by  him  an^ 
.*t    his  J)arti2ra,ns  to  be  precipitate  and  premature.    Nevertheless, 
the  country  and  Congress,  conscious  of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  . 
.  .  sound  uniform  currency;  conscious  that  such  a  currency .  had , 
i  b^n  eminently  supplied  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and, . 
unmoved  by.  all  the  outcry  raised  against  that  admii^bte  institu- 
tion, the  re-charter  commanded  large 'majorities  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.    Fatally  for  the  interests  of-  this'  country,  the  sterji 

_  Belf-wilT  of  General  Jackson  prompted  him '^ to  risk  every  thing  ; 

T  upon  its  overthrow. .  On  the  10th  of  July,  1832,  the^bill  wa9  re- 

'  turned  wifh  his  veto :  from  which-  the  wllowing  extract  is  sub- 
mitted tp  the  attentive  condderati'on  of  (lie  Senate*. 

"A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  m.iijiany  respects,  convenient 

,    for  the  government  and  useful  to  the  people.    Entertaining  this 
,    opinion,  and  deeply  impressed, with  the  belief  that  Soine  of  the  i 
.poWeri^'  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  l>ank  are  unau* 
thorlzed  by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  , 

•  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  du|^,  at 
an  early  period  of  my  administration,  to  call  the  attention  of  Con- 
fess to  the  practicability  of  organizing  ^n  institution,  feombin- 
jng  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these  objections.  I  sincere- 
ly regret  that,  in  the  act  befoife  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those 
modifications  of  the  banfe  charte^r  -which  are  nepessarr,  in  my 

^  Q[pthion,  to  n^ake  it  compatible  with  jusdce,  with'  sound  policy, 
tfcwitbtheconsti^on  ofpur'ooudtry."     . 
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"  That  a  bank  of  the  United  States^  competept  to  all  the  da^  : 
^hieh  may, be  required  by  go vetnment,  might  be  6a organized", 
as  not  tp  infringe  ,npon  oufr  own  deiegatted  powers,  or  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  states,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  .  Ha^  ihe 
executive  been  called  upon  to  farpish  the  ftroject  of  mch  an  in-  ^ 
stitiUion  the  dtUywoul4  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  ojbviously  proper  that  he  should  con- 
fine himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent  features  iii  the  act' 
'  presented,  which  in  his  opiniony  make  it  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  and  sound  policy."  ,  ,      ' 

President  Jackbon  admits  in  the  citation  which  has  just  been 

•  made,  that  a.  bank  of  the  United  States  is^  itf  many  respects,  *^ 
,  convenient  for  the  government;  and  reminds  Congress  that  he 

had,  at  an  earlj^  period  of  his  administration,  called  its,  attention 
to  the  practicability  of  so  -organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  • 

;  secure  all  its  advantages,  without  the  dcifects\f  the  existing  ' 
bank.  It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  he  alludes' to  his  previous 
recommendations  of  a,  government-^a  treasury  bank.  In  the 
same  message  he  tells  Congress,  that  if  he  had  been  called  up- 
on to  fiirnish  the  project  of  such  ah  institution,  the  duty  woijd 
have  been  cheerfully  pefrformed.  Thus  it  appears  that  he  had 
"not  only  settled  in  his  juind  the  general  principle,  liut  had  ad- 
justed the  details  of  a  government  bank,  to  be  subjected* to  ex-" 
ecutive .  control ;  and*  Congress  is  even  chided  for  not  cafling  ^ 
.upon  him  to  present  them.  The  bill  riojir  under  consideration^' 
beyond  all  controversy,  is  the  very  project  which  he  had  in 
Tiew,  and  is  to  consummate  the  work  which  he. began.  I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  mufet  now  concur  with  n[le  in  considering 
the  first  proposition  as  fully  maintained.    I  pass  to  the  second 

''  and  third,  which/  on  account  of  their  intimate  conneiion,  1  will 
consider  together.  •         ,  '  .    .  >     • 

2.  That,' with,  a  vjew^of  establishing  a  government  bank,  it, 
was  the  settled  aim  and  intention  of  &e  late  administration  to 
overthrow  j^e  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  bs. 
existing  in  the  United  States  when  that>  administration  came- 
into  power,  beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
ending  with  the  state  banks.  /  ^ 

3.  That  the  E^ttack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations  of 
policy,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  but  that,  after  its  over- 
throw was  accQmplished,  it  was  then  directed,*  and  has  since 

•  been  continued,  against  the  state  banks.  . 

^e  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of.  President 
Jackson  for  desiring*  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  * 
financial  system  which  he  found  in  operation;  and  yet  some  ex- 
amination into  those  which  probably  influenced  his  mind  is  not 
Without  utility!  These  are  to  be, found  in, his  peculiar  constitu- 
tion and  character.    His  egotism  and  vanity  prompted  him  to 

•  subject  every  thing  tp  his  will ;  to  change,  to  remould,  and  re- 

, .  touch. every  thing.    Hence  jthe  prosbription  which  characterized  ' 
his  administratibn,  the  universal  expulsion  firom  office,  &t  home 
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ad,  of  all  who  were  n6t  devoted  to  him,  and  the  attejnpt 
•  to  render  the  executive  department  of  government,  to  use  a*  fa- 
vorite expression  of  his  own,  a  complete  "  unit"    Henee  his    ' 
(toiisure  pi  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  desire  tO'  unite,  the  purso  with  the  sword.    Hence  hi^  .  ' 
attack  upon^all  the  systems  of  policy  which  he  found  in  practical 
,  operation-ron  that  bf  internal  improvements,  iand"  on  that  of  the 
protection  of  national  industry.    He  was  ahimated  by  the  same    ' 
sort  of  ambi^on  which  induced  the  master-mind  of,  the  age,  . 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  impress  his  name  upon  every  thing  in 
Frailce.    When  I  was  in  Faris,  the  sculptors  wef-e  busily  dn-    :' 
^    gaged  chiseling  put  the  famous  N.,  so  odious  to  the  ,Bo\irbon  - 
lH[ie.  which;  had. be^tt' conspicuously  carved  an  the  .palace  of  the 
Tuiileriesj^and  on  otiier  public  edifices  sgid  monuments  in  the^ 
proud  capita^  6fJ  Fr^ce.    When,  Mr.  President  shall  we  see  • ' 
.eflfecedan  traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  me;administra- ./' 
, ,  tion  of  Andrew  Jackson,?    Society  h^  been  uprooted,  virtue 
'  punished,  vice  regarded,  and  talents  and  intelfectual  endow-.  .'•' 
ments  despised ;  brutality,  vulgarisip,  and  loeo-focoism  upheld, 
cherished,  and  countenanced.    Ages  will  roll  aroxind'  before  ^e-  ■ 
moral  and  political  ravages  which  have  been  committed,  willj  I-    • 
.  fear,  cease  to  be  discprpable.    General  Jac{ciBon's  ambition  was 
.    to  ms^e  his  administration  an  era  in  the  histoi:y[  of  the  American  ' 
government,  iand  hfe  has  accomplished  that  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  but  I  trust  that  it  will  be  iein  era  to  be  shunned  as  sad  and 
lamentable,  and  oot  foHowed  and*  imitated  as  supplying  sound 
maxims  and  principles  of  administration. 
'       iv  have  heard  his  l^ostility  to  banks  ascribed  .to  some  collision    < 
which  he  had  with  ohe  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city'  , 
of  New  Orl^eans ;  and  it  is  {jossible  that  may  have  had  some  in> 
fluence  upon  his  mind.    The  inunedijate  cause,  more  probably,     , 
was  the  refusal  of  ^that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentle-'   - 
man,  Nick  Biddle,  to  turn,  out  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  ' 
New  Hampshire  br^ch  of  the  bank  of  the  United.  States,  at  the 
instance  of  his  excellency  Isaac  Hill,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  that 
giantlike  person.  Jeremiah  Mason — giant  in  body,  and  giant  in 
mind.    War  and  ^trif^,  endless  war -and  strife,  personal  or  na- 
,lional,  foreign  or  domestic^  were  the  aliment  of^the  late  Presi-  •    - 
4ent^  existence.    War  against  the  bank,  war  against  France, 
and  strife  qnd  contention  with  a  countless  number  of  individu- 
a^ls.    Tha  wars  with  Black  Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  w6re 
,86arcely  j^  luncheon  for  his  voracious  appetite. '  And  he  nlade 
his  exit  from  public  life,  denouncing  war  and  vengeance  against 
Mexico  and  the  state  banks. 

'  My  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  man  commenced  in     , 
this  city,  in  theifall  of  1815  or  1816.    It  was  short,  but  hiffhly  ^ 
restecmil,  and  mutually  cordial.    I  beheld  in  him  the  gaUant  ' 
and  successful  general,  who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New 
Orleans,  had  honorably  closed  the  second  war  of  our  indepen-  . 
.         29*        ,      . 
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dence,  and  I  l>aid  him  the  homftge  due  to  that  eminent  service. 
A  few  years  after,  it  became  my  painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in^ 
,the  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  independenqe  which 
belongs  to  the  Representative  chadacter,  upon  some  of  his  pro- 
beedings  in  ^e  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  which  I  thoug'ht 
illegal  and  contrarv  to  the  constitution  and  the  law  of  nations. 
A  non-intercourse  between  us  ensued,  which  continued  until  the 
'  fall  of  1824,  when,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Senate,  an  accom- 
modation between  us  was  sought  to  be  brought  about  by  the  - 
principal  part  of  the^  delegation .  from  bis  own  state,    ^or  that 
purpose,  we  were  inifted  to  dine  with  them  at  Claxton's  boarding 
^ouse,  on  Capitol  HtU,  where  my  venerable  friend  from  Tennes- 
see, (Mr.  White)  and  his  colleage  on  the  Spanish  commission, 
,    w^ere  both  present    I  retired  early  from  dihnet,  and  was  follow- 
'  ed  to  the  door  by  General  Jacksoh  and, the  present  minister  nf 
\:.    the  United  States  at  the  Court  of* Madrid.  '  They  pressed  me 
,    earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage.    My  feith- 
*.  .   ful  servant  and  fViend,  Charlei^  was  standing  at  the  door  waiting 
for  me,  with  my  own.    I  yielded  to  their  urgent  ^hteness,  di^ 
"    rected  Charles  to  follow  with  my  parriage,  and  tliey  Sot  me' 
down  at  my  own  door.    We  afterwards  frequently  met,  with 
\     mutual  respect  and  cordiality  J  duied  several  times  together,  an^  ' 
'     reciprocated  the  hospitality  of  our  respective  quarters.    This 
friendly  intercourse  continued  until  the  election,  m  the  Hous6  of 
Representatives,  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  came  on  in 
February,  1825.    I  gave  the  vote  whick  in  the  contingency  that 
.      happened,  1  told  *my  colleague,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  wlu)  sits  be-  ' 
fore  me,  prior  to  my  departure  irom  Kentucky,  in  November, 
,  '    1824,  ^nd  told  others,  that  Tshould  give.   All  intercourse  ceased 
between  General  Jackson  and  myself.    We  have  nevei;  since^ 
•     except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  salutations,  nor  met,  except  - 
•^  on  occasions  when  we  were/performing'  th^  last  office^  towards 
deceased  members  of  Congresi^,  or  other  offices  of  government. 
Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was  commencecl 
against  me,  and  all  the  bailing,  do^  let  loose  upon  me.    I  s&all 
'    not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years'  bitter  ciintinuance.    But  I  thank 
my  God  that  I  stand  here,  firm  ,and  erect,  unbent,  unbroken,  un- 
subdued, unawed,  and  ready  to  denounce  the  mischievous  mea- 
sures of  this  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this,  its  legit- 
imate offspring,  thp  most  pernicious  of  them  all. 
*    ^  His  administration  consisted  of  a  succession  of  astounding 
measures,  which  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of 
loud  and  appalling  thunder.    Before  the  reverberations  of  one 
peal  had  ceased,  another  and  another  came,  louder  and  16ude% 
and  more  terrifying.    Or  rathcfr,  it  was  like  a,  volcanic  mountain, 
,     emitting  frightful  eruptions  of  burning  lava.    Before  one  wa»  . 
cold  and  crusted,  before  the  voice. of  the  inhabitants  of  buried 
villages  and  cities  were  hushed  in  eternal  silence,  another,  more 
.      desolating,  was  vomited  forth,  extending  ivider  and  wider  the 
circle  of  death  and  destruction. 
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/      Mr.  I^resident,  ihis  is  no  tinnieceesary  digressioiw  ^he  per- 
sonal chatacter  of  such  a  chief  as  I  have  been  deseribing.  his  , 
pass^Qs,  his  propensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  ^ 
a!!  thoroughly  studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures,  and 
his  administration.    But  I 'Witi  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and 
strict  proofs  of  my  second  and  third  propositions.    That  he  was    ' 
resolved  to  break  down  the  bank  of  the  United  Statles,  is  proven 
by  the  same  intations  from  his  messages  which  I  have  made,  to 
<sx^bit  his  purpose  to  establish  a  treasury  bank,  is  proven  by 
his  Veto  message,  €md  by  the  fact  that  he  did  destroy  it    'J'he    i 
war  against  all  other  banks  was  hot  originall)r  announced,  be- 
cause he  .wished  the  state  banks^  to  be  auxiliaries  in,  over-  . 
throwing,  the  bank  of  the.  United   States,  and  because  8uc() 
ah  annunciation  would  have. been  too  rash  and  shocking  up-    '^ 
on  tfie  people  of  the  United  States  for  even  his  tremendous  ■.  . 
influence;     it  was    niecessary  to    proceed  in  the   work  ,  with 
caution,   and   to    begin,  ^with  that  institution    against  which, 
could  be  embodied  the.  greatest  amount  of  prejudice.    The  re- 
fusal to  re-charter  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  followed 
by  a  determination  to  remove  fropa  its  custody  the  public  money 
of  the 'United  States.    That  determina,tion  was  first  whispered  j 
in  this  place,  denied,  agsun  intimated,  and  finally,  in  September, 
1833,  executed.'   The  agitation  of  .the.  American  pubhc  which, 
ensued,  the  warm  ahd  animated,  discussionsin  the  country  and 
in  Cpngress,  to  which  that  unconstitutional'  measure  gave  rise,^ 

•  are  all'  fresh  in  our  recollection.    It  was  necessary  to  quiet  the 
public  mind,  and  to  reconcile  the  people' to  what  had  been  done, 
before  President  Jackfed n  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career   ' 
of  hostility  to  the  state,  banks.    At  the  comm^n^em^nt  of  the  > 
session  of  Congress,  in  1834,  he  imagined  a  sufficient  calm  had    . 
been  produced,  and,  in  his  'annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war 
upon  the  state  banks  was  ot>ened.    In  that  message  he.sa^s : 

^'  It  seems  due  to  the  safety  of  the  public  funds  remaining  in 
thaft  bank,  and  tip  the  honor  of  the  American  people,  that  mea-^    • 
sufes,  be  taken  to  peparate  the  government  entirely  from  kn 
institution  so  mischievous  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  so  re- 

*"  sferrij 


_  ardjess  of  the  constitutiourand  laws.'  By  transferring  the  pub-' 
lie  d^posites,  by  appointing,  other  pension  agents,  as  far  as ,  it 
had  the  power,  by  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the  receipt  of 
bank  checks  in  paymeitt  of  the  pubHc  dues  after  the  first  day  of 
January  next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  authority  to  . 
.  sever  the  conijiexioQ  between  the  government  and  this  faithless 
corporation."  \  .  ' 

in  this  quotation  it  will  be  seen*  that  the  first  germ  is  con- 
tained of  that, separation  apd  divorce  of  the  government  from 
bemks,  which  has  recently  made,  such  a  conspicuous  figurew  It 
relates,  it  is  true,  to  the  late  bank  of  the  Umtfed  States,  and  he 
.  speaks  of  sejparating  and  severing  the  connexion  bet^yeen  thft.  i 
go vernmentl^and. that  institution^  But  the  idea,  onca developec^ 
was  4^ily  susceptible  of  application  to  all  banking  Jostitutions^ 


; 
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•  '         .  '  '  •    >   .• 

In  the  message. of  the  succeeding  year,  his  ihedk&ted  attack  vp- 
on  the  state  banks  is  more  distinctly  disclosed.    Speaking  ot  &  ' 

>    soilnd  currency  he  says;  '       ' 

,"In  considering*  the  means  pf  obtaining  so  important  an  end, 
[that  is,  a  sound  currency,]  we  must  set  aside  all  calculations ' 

.  of  temporary  convenience,  aiid  be  influenced  by  those^oniy  that 

*  are  in  harmony  with  the  trtie  character  and  permanent  interests 
of  the  republic.  .  We  must  recur  to  first  principlei^  and  s^  what 
it  is  that  has  prevented  the  legislation  of  .Congress  and  the 
states  on  the  subject  of  currency  from  satisfying  the  public  ex- 
pectation, and  realizing  results  corresponding  to  those  which 
have  attended  the  action  of  our  system  when  truly  consistent 
'  with  the  great  principle  of  equality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with 
that  spirit  of  forbeWrance  and  mutual  concession  and  generous 
patriotism  which  w^s  originally,^  and  must  ever  continue  to  be, 

.  the  vital  clement  of  our  Union.  ,  .,  • 

'^Cn  this  subject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
ascribing  otjr  want  of  success  to  the  u^due  countenance  which 
hae  been  afltrded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  All  the  serious 
dan^era  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered  may  be  traced 
to  the.  resort  to  implied  powers,  and  tiie  use  of  corporatiooB 
clothed  with  privileges,  the  eflfect  of  which  is^o  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  \the  many.  We  have  felt "" 
but  one  class  of  these  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  against  the  goveoment  for  the  . 
last  fbui*  years.  Happily^,  they  have  beeh  obviated  for  the  pre-  ' 
sent, by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the, people 5  but  we  should 
recollect  that  the  principle  whence  they  dpran^  is'ap  ever-active 
one,  which  will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efibrts  in  the  same  and  in 
other  forms^  so  long  as  there  is  a  hope  of  success;  founded  either 
on  the  inatteptlo.a  of  the  people,  or  the  treachery  of^their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence." 

*  ♦  V  *  ^  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present 
favorable  condition  of  the?  country,  we  canno$.  take  an  enectaal 
stand  against  this  epirit  of  monopoly,  and  practically  prove,  in 
respect  ,to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that 
there;  is  no  necessity  for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which 

'  has  been  heretgrfore  practised."        .     I 

*  ^'  *  ♦  ,'  "it. has  been  seen  that  without  the  agency  of 
a  great  monied  monopoly  the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  con- 
veniently and  safely  applied  tp  all  the  purposes  of  me  public 
ex|)enditure.  It  is  abo  ascertained  that,  mstead  of  being  neces-  . 
sanly^adc  to  promote  the  dvilff  of  an  unchecked  piaper  system, 
the  management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxinarr  to  the 
reform  which  thb  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  al- 
ready commenced  in'  regard  ta  the  suppresaon  of  smalt  bffls  ; 
and  which  has  only  to  be  fostered  by  proper  regulation?  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  to  secure  a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  re^ .  ^ 
quired  for  the  security  of  the  oarreney,  to  the  constitutioaal 
jnedittm.''  .  , 
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"  A9  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  the  bank  of^e  tJiiited 
^tales,  the  approach  to  lihe  state  banks  is  slow,  ca\itious  and 
insidious.  He  reminds  Congress  and  the  cotintry  that  dUl  c^alcu- 
lationa  of  temporar jr  convenience  must  be  s^t  aside ;  tJmt  w«  .  ■ 
must  recur  to  first  principles;  and  that  we 'must  see  whatil 
"  is  that  has  prevented  legislation  of  Cong^ss  and  Ihe  states  -      \ 

"on  the  subject  of  the  currency  from'  satisfying  pubUc  expeo-      , 
tation.    He  declares  his  conviction  that  the  want  of  sucecsf 
has  proceeded  from  undue  dbuntenance  which  has  been  affor4^      '  \ 
ed  to  the  spirit  of  monopolar.    All  the  serious  dangers  which 
our  system  nas  yet  encountered,  may  b6^  traced  to  the  resorj 
to  iniplied  powers,  and .  to  the  use  of  corporations.    We  l^ave    ,  ' 
felt^lie  saysi  but  one  class   of  theser  danojers  in  the    contest  .  -  . 
with  the  bank  of  the  United'  States,  and  he  dearly  intimate  " 
'that  the  other  class  is  the  state  banks.    We  are  now  to  see,  be    . 
proceeds^  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the 
bpuntry,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of    • 

'  monopoly.    Reverting  to  his  favorite  scheme  of  a  govemm^^t         < 

bank,  he  says  it  is  ascertained  that^  instead  of  being  m^de  ner : 
,,  cessary  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  pap^r  system,  the 
management  of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  me  reform 
which  he  is  desirous  to  introduce.    The  designs  of  President 

'  Jackson  against  the  state  t>anks  are  mf)re  fuffy  developed^ and  u    '' 
enlarged  upon  in  his  annual  message  of  1836,  from  which  I  beg 
leave  to  QUO te  the  following  passages :' .     -  .  .     ♦• 

'     "I 'beg  lesfcve  to  call  your  attention  to/anqther  subject  intimately, 

•  associated  with  the  preceding  one— the  currency  of  the  country. . 

"  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  .    -•.  ' 
well  as  the  history  of  the  times  that  gave  birth  to  it^  tbat  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  convention  to  establish  a  currency  consisting  .. 
of  the  precious  m<Btals.    These,  from  their  peculiar  properties, 
which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  countirie?,         * 
were  adopted  In  this,  ^s  well  to  establish  its  conmiercied  stand- ' 
ard,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries,  by  a  permanent  rule,  as  .     . 
to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such  as  of     /, 

/certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  . 
some  states  aS  a  tender  for  debts;  or  th6  still  more  pernicious  ex-  * ' » 
pedient  of  a  paper  Ourrenpy.'* 

"Variableness  must  ever  be  tibie  characteristic  of  a  currency  • 
of  whi6h  the  precious  metals  are  hot  the  chief  ingredient,  or^  \    ' 
which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  withoiit  regard  to  the   * 
principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as.  a  standard     •.  *" 
m  the  general  trade  of  the  world.    With  us,  bank  issues  consti-      ' 
tute  such  a  currency,  and  must  ev^r  do  so,  until  theyTare  made     ' . 
dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and  silver,  as  a     ,    - 
(circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved' to  be  neees-^    '   ' 
sary,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries.— ,  * 
Where  those  proportibns  are  not  infti'sed  into  the  circulation^ 
and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  mtist  vary  ac*        ; 
cordmg  to  the  tide  of  bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stawU^ 
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6f  property  mU6t,8tanA  exposed  to  f^-^e  uncertainty  wHcb 
.  attends  the  administration  of.institivtions  that'are  eonatantly  lia^ 

'  ble  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that  m  the 

• .  o<nnmui)ity  in  wnich  they  ai;e  established." 

*•  But,  although  various  danflers  to  our  republicaji  institutions 

-  have  l^en  obviated  by  the  failure  of  that  bank  to  extort  from 
the  gov«irmnent  •a.  irenewal  of  its  chaher,'  it  is  obvious' that  little 

,  has  oeen  aedomplidhed^.  except  a  salutary  change  of  public 
opinion,  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  currency- 
provided  for  in  the  constitution.  -In  the  acts  6f  several  of  the- 
^tates  prohibitihg  thfe  circulation  of  smAll  notes,  and  the  auxiliary 

, '  enactments  of  Congress  at  their  last  session^  forbidding  th^r 
•reception  or  payment  on  public  account,  the  true  policy  of  the 
fcouatry 'hasbe^  advancea,  and  a  larger  portion,  orthe  precious 

.  metals  infused  into  our  circulating  medium.  These  measures 
will  probably  be  followed  up  in  dufe  time  by  the  enac^tment  of 

•  state  laws,  banishing  fram-  circulation  bgink  notes  of  still  higher 
denon(iinatiottd ;.  and  the.ohje<!it  may  b^  materially  promoted  by 
farther  acts  of  Congrefis,  fo^rbidding  ^the  emplojrment,  as  fidcaj 
aigents,  of  such  ban&  as  issue  notes  of  low  denominations^  and* 
throw  iinpediments  in  the  way  of  th&  cir(^\dation  of  gold  and  - 
silver,"        -   '       ' 

^  "The  effects  of  an  extensiop  of  bank  credits  and  over-issues 
of  bank  paper,  haVe  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sales  of  the 
public  lanus.    From  the"*  returns  madov  by  the  various  registerrf  • 

,  ahd  receivers  in  the  <^r)y  part  of  last  summer,  it  was'perceived 

.  thai:  thereceipts  eu-ising  from'the  sales  of  public  lands  were  in^ 
creasing  to  aa  unprecedented  amount  In  effect,  hriwever,  the/se' 
receipts  amount  to  nothing  riaore  than  credits  in  banks.    Th^ 

' .  banks  lent  out  their  notes  to  speculators;-  they  were  paid  to  the 
receiver^  and 'immediately  returned  to  the  banks,  to  be  lent  out 

J  again  and  again,  being  mere  instruments  to  transfer  to  specula- 

^  tws  the  most  valuable*  public  land,  and  pay  the  govejnment 
by  a  credit  on  the  bo<^s  of  the-  banks.    Those  crecSts  on  the 
books  of  some  of  the  western  bain^ts,  usually  called  depositee   . 
were  already  greatly  bej^ond  their  immediate  fueans  of  payment 

'  and  were  rapidly  increjtsing.  Indeed,  each  speculation  fumishea 
means  for  another ;,  for  no  sooner  had  one  individual  or  company 

'  paid  in  the  notes,  than  they  were*  inimediateljr  lent,  to  anotiber 
jor  et  like  puipose;  and  the  l)anks  were  extending  their  business  ■ 
knd  their  issues  so  largely  as  to  alarm  cbniBiderate  men,  .and 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the^e  basik  credits^  if  perrndtttd  to 
tMyunwlate^w(mld  tdUmately  beef  the  least  value  to  ihe^gfycem- 
ment.    The  i^irit  of  exjpaens^on  and  speculation  was  not  confined 

,  to  the  deposite  banks,  but  pervaded  the  whole  multitude  of  banks 

«  throughout  the  Union,,  ana  was  giving  rise  to  new  institutioas  to 
Ag^avate  the  evil 

^<  The  safety  of  the  public  ^da^  and  the  inters  of  the  people   ' 

^  generally,  required  that  these  operations  should  be  checked ; 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the>  general  and  - 
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«tat8  ffo^ehiinents^  a^lopt  all  Jegiiimate  and  profer^meftoB  to. 
'«    produfe  tiiat  salutacy  effect    Under  this  view  ti  my  duty,  I 
■^  '/directed  the  issuing  of  41^  order,  which  will  be 'laid  before  you    i 
"•     by  the  Secretary 'of  the  Treasury,  requhring  pajrment -of  the 
public  lands  sold  to  be^  made  in  speeie,  with  ad  ei^ception  until'  * 
the  fifteenth  of  the  preswit  month  in  favor  of  actual  settlers.—  ' . 

•  ,  .This  m^as^re  has  produced  njany  ^alutfiry  consequences.     It 

-checked  the  career  of  the  western;  banks)  and  gave  theon  addi-  ^. 
.*    tional  strength,  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since  -, 
«     pervarfed  our  eastern  ddi  well  as  the  European  pommercial  cities,  s 
JBy  preventing,  the  expansion  of  the  credit  sys^tem,  it  pieasurably^  • 
.cut  off  the  njeans.of  speculation,  and  I'etarded  its  progress  in    , 
t*  monopoliiSing  the  most  Valuable  -of  ^the  public ^  lands.    It  has 
'   tended  to  save  ;the  new  states  from  a  'non-resident  pro|)rietor- 
*  ship-yohe  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  or  a  new 
.    .countr/and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.    It  has  tended  to  keep 
open  me  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants. at  government 
jric^  instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase,  of  specula-     . 
^rs  at  double  or  trebfe; prices.    And  Jt.is  cojiveying  into  tlie 

•  .  interior  larg6  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  tliere  to  enter  permanently 

;/nito  the  currency  of  the  coiin^ry,  and  place  jt  on  a  firmer  founda- 

•  tion.  '  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  coijntry  .will  find^  in  the  • 
iriotives  which  ijiduced  that  order,'  and  the  happy  consequences  * 
^vhich  have  ensued,  much  to  cpmmencl  and  nopmg  to  cpndemn!"     , 

It  is'seen  that  he  a^in  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to;  the 

•  'Cttrrency  of  the  country^,  all^dges.  that  it  wate  apparent  from  the  '  . . 
,    "whole  context  of  the  cbnstitution,^  as  wcH  as  the  history  pf  the 

.times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  if  was.  the  purpose  of  the  coqven-  - 
tidn  to -establish  ausurrency  consisting  of , the  precimis  ^meieds;     ' 
\  imputes  variableness  and*  a  liability^- to  inordinate  contraction    / 
'  anji  expansion  trf  the  existing  papefr  syste^,  and  denounces  bank 
..  issues , as  being  ap  uncertain  standard,  ^He  feUeitates  .himself    ' 
ainon  the  dangers  -^hich  have  been  obviated. by  th^  overthrow  . 
'  of  the  bank  of^the  United  State8,'-liut'  declares  that  little  has 
.     been  yet  d6ne,  except  to  produce. a  .salutary  cliange  of  public.- 

Dpiniott  "towards  re^oring. to  th^  cojinti^  the  sound  currency 
.     jJrovidecl  for  in  the'  cpnsiihaion:'  •  I  will  here  say,  in  passing,  !' 
'  thsif  air  this  outei'y  ab^ut  the  -precious  metals,  gcAd,  and  the 
..constitutional 'Currency,  Has  been  j)ut forth  tq  delude  the  people,  y^, 
■  jind  to  use  the  precious -metals  as  an  instrument  to  break  down 
^he^)anking  institutions  of  the  states,  and  to  thusvpaye  the  way 
tor  the  ultimate  establishment  jof  a  great  government  bank.    In   , ' 
the  pref?ent  advgLi>ced  state •  of  civifization,  in  the  present  condi-     • 

•  tiqn  i6f  the.  cortimeTce  of  the  world,  dind  in  the  actual  relations 
'  of  trade  aiid,  intercourse  between  the  different  nations  of  ihe 

wotI(J,  it  "is  T>eVfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that-  the  currency 
of  the  United  States  shotdcj  consist  exclusively,  or  principally, 
.    of  the  precious  metals.        ,        -  .  .  ^ 

.  .    .    In  the  quotations  which  1  have  made  from  the  last  annual".  : 
,    .  mesi^ge  of  General  J&ckson,  he.  speaks-  of  the.  extension  of  bank 
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^credits,  and  the  over-ies^ies  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  ut 
the  sales  of  public  lande.    In  his  message  of  only  the  preceoi 
year,  the.  vast  amount  of  those  sales  had  "been  dwelt  upon  with 
peculiar  complaisance,  as  illustrating  the  general  iprosperitjr  of 

•  the  country,  and  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  x>f  his  administration. 
But  now  that  which  had  been  announced  as^a  blessing  is  depre-' 
cated  as  a  calamity.  NoWj^.his  object  beipg  to  asbail  the  bank- 
ing institutions  of  the  states,  and  to  justifjr  that  fatal  treasiiry 
order,  which  I  shall  nereafter  ha  vie  occasion  to,  notice,  he  ex-' 

*  presses  his  apprel^ension  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed 
.  of  losing  the  pubhc  domain,  aud  getting  nothing  for'  it  but  6a7^ 

credits.    He  describes,  minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which 
'  the  notes ^  of  the  banks  passed  out  of  thbse  institotions  to  be 
employed'  in, the  purchase  of  tJie  public  lands,  apd^ returned 
agiiin  to  them  in  the  Ibrm  of  Creditai  to  the  governtnent    He  ' 
forgets  tbat  Mf.  Secretary  Taney,  to  reconciife  the  people  of  the^. 
United  States  tp  the  daring  measipre  of  removing  the  public 
deposites,  had  stimulated  the  banks  to  the  exercise  of  great  Ube-- 
r'ality  in  the  grant  of  loan^.    He  'informs  ys,  in  that  message, 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  int^iests  of  thp  peo-^ 
pie  generally,  required  that  these  copious  issiies  of  the  ban1cs\ 
should  be  checked,  and  that  the 'conversion, of  tlie  public  Imids  ' 
into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.    And  his  measure  t6 
accomplish  these  objects  was  that  famous  treasury  .order,  already 
adverted  to.    Let  us  pause  here  for  a  hionifent,  and  contemplate 
,  "the  circumstances  under  which .  it  whs  issfued.    The  principle 
of  the  order  had  been  propose^  and  discussed  in  Congress.    But  ' 
•otie  Senator,  as  f^  as  I  know,  *in  tliis  branch  of  the  Legislature,  , 
'    and  ^ot  a  solitary  pieijiber,  within  -my  knowledge,  in  the  House 
^,  of  Represeutativ^es,  >vas  in  favpr  pt  it.    A«d  yet,  in  about  a 
week  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  principle,  which 
rriet  with  no  countenaiiqe  frpi^a  the  legislatiye  aiithority,  was 
embodied, in  the  tb^m  of  a  treasury  ed kit,  and  promulgated'under 
,  the  executive  authority,  to  the  astori^sliihent  of  the  people  of  the 
.Unite'd  States.  '     .  .     ■ 

'    If  we  possessed'  no  o^ier  evidence  whatever  of  the  hostility, 
of  President  Jackson  to.  the  state  banks  of  the  United  States; 
that  brder  would  supply  conclusive  ,prooil'.    Bank  notes,  bank 
issues,  bank  credits,  were  distrusted  ai:id  dehouncej  by  him. "  It 
'  Was  proclaimed  to  the  people  that  they  were  tmworthy  of  confi- 
'  -dence.    The  governrt^erit.  could  no  longer  (rust  iil  their  security. 
And  at  a  moment  -^vlien  the  banking  operations  v^ere  extended, 
■  and  stretched  to  their  ulmo^  tenrion;  when  they  were  ^almost 
all  tottering  and  ready  to  Ikll,  for  the  want  of  that  metallic  bcisis 
on  which  they,  all  rested,  the  executive  announces  its  distrust, 
iaues^tlie  trea^ury^  order,  and  enters  the  market  for  specie,  by  a 
'    demand  of  an  extraordinary  amount  to  supply  th^  means  of 
purchasing  the  piibjio  lands.    If  the  §ales  had  continued  in  the 
•same  ratio  they  had  been  made  during  the  previous. year,  that  • 
.  is.  at  about  the  rate  of  t^entjr*four  millions  per  €i,nmim.  this  unpre- 
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cedented  deroand  created  by  government  for  specie  must  have 
exhausted  the  vaults  of  most  of  the  banks,  and  produced  much 
sooner  the  catastrophe  which  occurred  in  Mav  last.  And,  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  this  wanton  demand  for  specie  upon  all 
the  banks  of  the  commercial  capitals,  and  in  the  busy  and  thickly 
peopled  portions  of  the  country,  v/as  that  it  might  be  transported 
into  the  wilderness,  and,  after  having  been  used  in  the  purchase 
of  public  lands,  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  government  in  the 
books  of  western  oanks,  in  some  of  which,  according  to  the 
message,  there  were  already  credits  to  the  government  "greatly 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment"  Grovernment, 
therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  ratlier  did  not  retain,  the  very 
specie  which  it  professed  to  demand  as  the  only  medium  worthy 
of  tiie  public  lands.  The  specie,  which  was  so  uselessly  exact- 
ed, was  transferred  from  one  set  of  banks,  to  the  derangement 
of  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country,  and  placed  in  the 
vaults  of  another  set  of  banks  in  tlie  interior,  forming  only  those 
bank  credits  to  the  government  upon  which  President  Jackson 
placed  so  slight  a  value. 

Finally,  when  General  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the 
cares  of  government,  he  favored  his  countrymen  with  a  farewell 
address.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  gives  to  €uiy  opinions 
which  he  has  expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar 
attention.  It  will  be  seen,  on  perusing  it;  that  he  denounces, 
more  emphatically  than  in  any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the 
bank  jwaper  of  the  countnr,  corporations,  and  what  he  chooses  to 
denominate  the  spirit  or  monopoly.  The  Senate  will  indulge 
me  in  calling  its  attention  to  certain  parts  of  that  address,  in  the 
following  extracts: 

*'The  constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestionably  in- 
tended to  secure  to  the  people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and 
silver.  But  the  estabhniment  of  a  national  bank  by  Congress, 
with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money  receivable  in  pa^pient 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  legislation  in 
the  several  states  upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general 
circulation  the  constitutional  currency,  and  substituted  one  of 
paper  in  its  place." 

"The  mischief  springs  from  the  power  which  the  moneyed 
interest  derives  from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to 
control;  from  the  multitude  of  corporations,  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges, which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  diflerent 
states,  and  which  are  employed  altogether  for  their  beneiit ;  and 
"unless  you  become  more  watchful  in  your  states,  and  check  this 
spirit  of  monopolv  and  thirst  for  exclusive  privileges,  you  will, 
in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of  government 
.  have  been  given  or  bartered  away,  and  the  control  over  your 
dearest  interests  has  passed  into  tne  hands  of  these  cerpora- 
tions." 

"  But  it  will  require  steady  and  perseveriag  exertions  on  your 
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part  to  rid  yourselves  of  the  iniquities  and  mischiefs  of  the  par 
per  system,  and  to  check  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  other  abuses 
which  have  sprang  up  with  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  main  sup- 
port So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this 
subject,  that  you  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short 
one,  nor  success  easy.  My  humble  efforts  have  not  been  spared^ 
during  my  administration  of  the  government,  to  restore  the  con- 
stitutional currency  of  gold  and  silver:  and  something,  I  trust,  has 
been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable 
object  But  enough  yet  remains  to  require  all  your  energy  and 
pcrseverzmce.  The  power,  however,  is  in  your  hands,  and  the 
remedy  must  and  will  be  applied^  if  you  determine  upon  it-' 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  ofi(,  and  he  boldly  says  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  UTujueationoibly  intended  to  se- 
cure to  the  people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver. — 
They  have  not  enjoyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the 
estaolishment  of  a  national  bank,  aind  the  unfartunate  course 
<>f  legislation  in  the  several  states.  He  does  not  limit  his  con- 
demnation of  the  past  policy  of  his  country  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  had  just  ceased  to  be  the  chief^  but  he  extends 
it  to  the  states  also,  as  if  they  were  incompetent  to  judge  of  the 
interests  of  their  respective  citizens.  He  tells  us  that  the  mis- 
chief springs  from  the  power  which  the  monied  interest  derives 
from  a  paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control,  and  the 
multitude  of  corporations;  and  he  stimulates  the  people  to  be- 
come more  watchful  in  their  several  states,  to  check  this  spirit 
of  monopoly.  To  invigorate  their  fortitude,  he  tells  the  people 
tiiat  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions,  on  their 
part,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  iniquities  and  mischiefs  of  the 
paper  system,  and  to  check  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  They 
must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  wiU  be  a  short  one,  nor  suc- 
cess easy.  His  humble  eflbrts  have  not  been  spared,  during  his 
administration,  to  restore  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold 
and  silver;  emd,  although  he  has  been  able  to  do  something  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  enough  yet  remams  to 
require  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  people. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  proofs  and  the  argument  on  which 
I  rely  to  establish  the  second  suid  third  propositions  which  I  hayn 
l>een  considering.  Are  they  not  successfully  maintained  1  Is  i\ 
possible  that  any  thing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  such  a  sub  • 
ject? 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposition. 

4.  That  the  present  administration,  by  acknowledgments  em 
anating  f^om  the  highest  and  most  au&entic  source,  has  succeed- 
ed to  £e  principles,  plans,  and  policy,  of  the  preceding,  admin- 
istration, and  stand  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  a^d  perfect 
them. 

The  proofs  on  this  subject  are  brief;  but  they  are  clear,  direct 
and  plenary.  It  is  impossible  for  any  unbiassed  mind  to  doubt 
lor  a  moment  about  them.    You,  dr,  will  be  surprised,  when  I 
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diall  array  them  before  you,  at  their  irresistible  force.  The  first 
that  I  shall  offer  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Veui  Buren's  letter  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  dated 
May  23d,  1835.    In  that  letter  he  says: 

^<  I  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  saying  that  I  consider 
myself  the  honored  instrument,  selected  by  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
sent administration,  to  carry  out  its  principles  and  policy;  and 
that,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty,  I  shall,  if  honored 
with  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  endeavor  generally  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson,  happy  if  I  shall  be. 
able  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  has  so  g^loriously  begtmJ^ 

Mr.  van  Buren  announces  that  he  w€ui  the  honored  instrument 
selected  by  the  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out 
its  principles  and  policy.  The  honored  instrument !  That  word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  definition,  means  tooiL  He  was^ 
then,  the  honored  tool — to  do  what?  to  promote  the  honor,  ana 
advance  the  welfare,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
add  to  the  glory  of  his  country  ?  No,  no ;  his  country  was  not 
in  his  thougnts.  Party,  party,  mled  the  place  in  his  bosom  which 
country  should  have  occupied.  He  was  the  honored  tool  to  car- 
ry out  the  principles  and  policy  of  Gen.  Jackson's  administration ; 
and  if  elected,  he  should,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  dutff^ 
endeavor,  generally^  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Qea,  Jackson — 
happy  if  he  should  be  able  to  perfect  the  work  which,  he  had  so 
gloriously  begun.  Duty  to  whom  ?  to  the  country,  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States?  No  such  thing ;  but  duty  to  the 
mends  of  the  then  administration ;  and  that  duty  required  him 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  to  per- 
fect the  work  which  he  had  begun !  Now,  the  Senate  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  (}en.  Jackson's 
administration  related  to  the  currency ;  that  he  had  denounced 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country ;  that  he  had  overthrown 
the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  had  decleu'ed,  when  that 
object  was  accomplished,  only  one  half  the  work  was  completed ; 
that  he  then  commenced  a  war  against  the  state  banks,  in  order 
to  finish  the  other  half;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and 
never  abandoned,  his  favorite  project  of  a  great  government 
treasury  bank ;  and  that  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, pouring  out,  in  his  farewell  address,  anathemas  against 
jMiper  money,  corporations,  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  When 
all  these  things  are  recollected,  it  is  impossible  not  to  comprehend 
clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren  means,  by  carrying  out  the  pnncir 
pies  and  policy  of  the  late  administration.  No  one  can  mistake 
that  those  principles  and  that  policy  require  him  to  break  down, 
the  local  institutions  of  the  states,  and  to  discredit  and  destroy 
the  paper  medium  which  they  issue.  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  that,  in  followipg  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Jack- 
ion,  and  in  perfecting  the  work  which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means  to  continue  attacking,  systematically,  the  banks  of  the 
states,  and  to  erect  on  their  ruins  that  creat  government  bank. 
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begun  by  his  predecessor,  and  which  he  is  the  honoEed  instro- 
roent  selected  to  complete.  The  next  proof  wbich  Ismail  offer 
is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inaugural  addresj  from  which 
I  request  permission  of  the  Senate  to  rea4  the  lo!15wing  ex- 
tract: 

"  In  receiving  from  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided 
to  mv  illustrious  predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so 
faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I  cannot  expect  to  perform  the 
arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  But,  united  as  I 
have  been  in  his  counsels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  exclusive  and 
unsurpassed  devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agreeing  with  him 
in  sentiments  which  his  countrjrmen  have  warmly  supported,  and 
permitted  to  partake  largely  of  his  confidence,  I  may  hope  that 
somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  will  be  found  to  at- 
tend upon  my  path  ?" 

Here  we  find  Mr.  Van  Buren  distinctly  avowing,  what  the 
American  people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in 
the  councils  or  Gen.  Jackson ;  that  he  had  agreed  with  him  in 
sentiments,  and  that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence. 
This  intimacy  and  confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  exist- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  those  lead- 
ing and  prominent  measures  of  his  friend,  which  related  to  the 
establishment  of  a  government  bank,  the  overthrow  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  attack  upon  the  state  institutions,  and 
the  denunciation  of  the  paper  currency,  the  spirit  of  monopoly, 
and  corporations.  Is  it  credible  that  General  Jackson  should 
have  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  all  those  objects,  and  en- 
tertained all  these  sentiments,  without  Mr.  Van  Buren's  partici- 
pation 7 

I  proceed  to  another  point  of  powerful  evidence,  in  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  m  respect  to  the  famous  treasury  order. 
That  order  had  been  promulgated,  originally,  in  defiance  of  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  had  been  continued  in  operation  in  defiance 
ot  the  wishes  and  will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  repealed  by 
a  bill  passed  at  the  last  ordinary  session  of  Congress,  by  over- 
whelmmff  majorities.  The  fate  of  that  bill  is  well  known.  In- 
stead of  being  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  ac 
cording  to  the  requirement  of  the  constitution,  it  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  department  of  state,  to  be  filed  away 
with  an  opinion  of  a  convenient  attorney  general,  always  ready 
to  prepare  one  in  support  of  executive  encroachment.  'On  the 
film  or  March  last  not  a  doubt  was  entertained,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  or  belief  extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  rescind 
the  obnoxious  order.  I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  to  the  Seuator  from  Mississippi, 
who  sits  farthest  from  me,  (Mr.  Walker,)  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  ^Mr.  King,)  and  to  the  whole  of  the  administration 
Senators,  it  such  was  not  the  expectation  of  all  of  them.  Was 
there  ever  an  occasion  in  which  a  new  administration  had  so  ^iie 
an  opportunity  to  signalize  its  commencement  by  an  act  of  grace 
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fmd  wisdom,  demanded  by  the  best  interests  and  most  anxious 
wishes  of  the  people?  But  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  not  think  proper 
to  embrace  it.  He  had  shared  too  largely  in  the  confidence  of 
his  predecessor,  agreed  too  fully  with  him  in  his  councils,  to  re- 
scind an  order  which  constituted  so  essential  a  part  of  the  system 
which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  to  overthrow  the  state 
banks. 

Another  course  pursued  by  the  administration,  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  de- 
monstrates the  hostile  purposes  towards  them  ot  the  present  ad- 
ministration. When  a  similar  event  had  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  did  he  discredit  and  discounte- 
nance the  issues  of  the  banks,  by  refusing  to  receive  them  in 
payment  of  the  public  dues?  Did  the  state  governments,  upon 
the  former  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  lo  receive  them  in  pay- 
ment of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively  ?  And  if  irredeemable 
bank  notes  are  good  enough  for  state  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple, are  they  not  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  otihe 
same  people  ?  Bv  exacting  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market 
as  a  powerful  and  formidable  competitor  with  the  banks,  demand- 
ing specie  at  a  moment  when  the  banks  were  making  unexam- 
pled struggles  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  re- 
.  sumption  of  specie  payments.  The  extent  of  this  government 
demand  for  specie  does  not  admit  of  exact  ascertainment;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government 
were  at  the  rate,  including  the  post-office  department,  of  about 
thirty-three  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  its  income,  made  up  ei- 
ther of  taxes  or  loans,  must  be  an  equal  sum,  making  together 
an  aggregate  of  sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be  seen  that  3ie  amount 
of  specie  required  for  the  use  of  government  must  be  immensely 
large.  It  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  but  would  not  be  less 
probably  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum .^■ 
rlow,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the  specie 
market  in  competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence  of 
the  government,  to  provide  themselves  with  specie  in  a  reasona- 
ble time  to  resume  specie  payments  ?  That  competition  would 
have  been  avoided,  it,  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  banks,  the  notes 
of  those  of  whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been 
continued  to  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was 
done  in  Mr.  Madison's  administration.  And  why,  Mr.  President, 
•hould  they  not  have  been  ?  Why  should  not  this  government 
receive  the  same  descrif)tion  of  medium  which  is  found  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  several  state  governments?  Why  should 
they  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  an  inferior  paper 
medium,  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  refusing  to  receive 
the  better  notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks  ?  Do  not  misunderstand 
me,  Mr.  President.  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am  to  a  p«f- 
manent  inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  would  have  been,  as  a 
29* 
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teonporary  meaaure  only  that  I  should  have  diought  it  expedieat 
to  receive  the  notes  or  good  local  banks.  If,  along  with  thfit 
measure^  the  treasury  order  had  been  repealed,  and  other  n^ea^ 
ures  adopted  to  encourage  and  coerce  tne  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  we  should  have  been  much  nigher  that  desirable  event 
thaiL  I  fear,  we  now  are.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  when  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  oanks  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  long  as  the  go- 
vernment is  in  the  field  making  war  upon  them,  and  in  the  mar- 
ket demanding  specie. 

Another  conclusive  evidence  of  die  hostility  to  the  state  banks, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordi- 
nary recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any 
bankrupt  system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  th,e  banks,  by  the 
stoppage  or  specie  payments,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its 
operation.  Irthe  recommended  law  had  been  passed.  conmiissiQiis 
or  bankruptcy  could  have  been  immediately  sued  out  against 
all  the  suspended  banks,  their  assets  seized,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  them  transferred  from  the  several  corporations  to  which 
it  is  now  entrusted,  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President 
himself.  Thus,  by  one  blow,  would  the  whole  of  the  state  ban]» 
have;  been  completely  prostrated,  and  the  way  cleared  for  tiie  in- 
troduction of  the  favorite  treasury  bank ;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same 
spirit  of  imfriendliness  to  those  banks,  and  with  the  same  view 
or  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  government 
bank,  that  Sie  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Benator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  affaiost  the  circu- 
lation of  the  notes  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States?  At  a 
time  when  there  is  too  much  want  of  confidence,  and  when  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  revive  and  strengthen 
it,  we  are  called  upon  to  pass  a  law  denouncing  the  heaviest 

Smahy  and  ignominious  punishment  against  all  who  shall  reissue 
e  notes  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  told 
that  about  seven  millions  of  dollars  are  in  circulation;  and  they 
constitute  the  best  portion  of  the  paper  medium  of  the  country; 
the  only  portion  of  it  which  has  a  credit  everywhere,  and  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  general  circulation ;  the  only  portion  with 
which  a  man  can  travel  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  oth- 
er ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Senator  who  has  fulminated  those 
severe  pains  and  penalties  against  that  best  part  of  our  paper 
nOiedium,  provides  himself  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  whenever 
he  leaves  Nashville,  to  take  him  to  Washington.  [Here  Mr. 
Ohrundy  rose,  and  remarked:  No,  sir;  I  always  travel  on  specie*] 
Ah !  continued  Mr.  Clay,  my  ola  friend  is  always  specious,  I  am 
ouil^jsure  that  members  from  a  distance  in  the  mterior  generally 
wadUt  indispensable  to  supply  themselves,  on  commencing  their 
journey,  with  an  adequate  amount  of  these  identical  notes  to  de- 
iray  itft  expenses.  Why,  sir,  will  any  man  in  his  senses  deny 
t))at  these  notes  are  far  better  than  those  which  have  been  issued 
^Y  that  government  banker,  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  added  though 
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he  be  Inr  the  GfaftBceHorof  the  Exchequer,  (I  beg  hiepacdeo*  I 
laean  the  ex-ChaneeUor,)  the  Senator  fix>m  New-York,  (Bic 
Wttgfat  ?)  I  am  net  going  to  atop  here  to  inquire  into  the  strict 
leMu^r  of  the  re-issue  of  these  notes;  that  question,  togetlier 
wnh  tiro  power  of  the  government  to  pass  the  proposed  bm,  will 
be  taken  np  when  it  is  considered.  I  am  looking  mto  the  motive 
of  such  a  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  of  the 
notes ;  no  one  can  believe  that  thev  will  not  be  fairly  and  fully 
paid.  What,  then,  is  the  dempi  oi  the  bill  ?  It  is  to  assail  tbe 
only  sure  gwieral  medium  which  the  people  possess.  It  is  be- 
cause it  may  come  in  competition  with  treasury  notes,  or  other 
government  paper^  Sir,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  proposed  by  my 
old  friend  from  Tennessee,  I  would  say  its  author  better  deserv- 
ed a  penitentiary  punishment  than  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected. I  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  mustrious  individual, 
now  in  retirement,  having,  on  some  occasion,  burst  out  into  the 
most  patriotic  indignation,  because  of  a  waggish  trick  played  off 
upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late  bank  of  the  Umted  States 
into  his  silk  purse  with  his  gold. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  prpols 
of  the  hostility  against  the  state  banks,  and  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.  We  hear  and  see 
aaily  throughout  the  country  among  their  partisans  and  presses, 
denunciations  against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  ^c;  and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money  and  the 
constitutional  currency ',  and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
honorable  members,  friends  df  the  administration,  in  this  house 
and  the  other,  without  being  impressed  with  a  peifect  conviction 
that  the  destruction  of  the  stale  oanks  is  meditated. 

I  have  fulfilled  mv  promise,  Mr.  President,  to  sustain  the  first 
four  propositions  with  which  I  set  out  I  now  proceed  to  the  fiffii 
proposition. 

5.  That  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  idedge  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles,  plans 
and  policy,  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  state  banks, 
a  government  bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treas- 
ury department,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  perusal  of  the  bill  is  the 
prodigal  and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  Secre- 
tary m  the  Treasury,  irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the 
flovemment  As  originally  reported,  he  was  authorised  by  the 
bill  to  allow  any  nuim>er  of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  va^ 
rkms  Receivers  Genial,  and  to  fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  mere  commencement  of  a  i^stcp ; 
and  it  oeimot  be  dofibted  that,  if  put  into  operation,  the  number 
of  Receivers  General  and  other  depositaries  of  the  pubUc  money 
ipouid  be  indefinitely  nilultiplied.    He  is  allow«d  to  c^point  as 
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inany  examiners  of  the  public  money,  and  to  fix  their  salaries, 
afi  he  pleases ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at  pleaeare  costly  buildings ; 
there  is  no  estimate  for  any  thing ;  and  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
Imow  the  value  and  importance  of  previous  estimates.  There  is 
no  other  check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but  previous  estimates, 
and  that  was  a  point  always  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  The  Senate  will  recollect  that,  a  few  days  ago,  when 
the  salary  of  the  Receiver  General  at  New-York  was  fixed,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  rose  in  his  place  and  stated 
that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  it 
should  be  placed  at  $3,000;  and  the  blank  was  accormngly  so 
filled.  There  was  no  statement  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
duties  to  be  performed,  of  the  time  that  he  would  be  occupied,  of 
the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or  the  expense  of  Uving  at  the 
several  points  where  they  were  to  be  located ;  nothing  but  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  was  deem- 
ed all-sufiicient  by  a  majority.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  ap- 
propriation which  is  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  bill,  contrary 
to  all  former  usage,  which  invariably  prescribed  a  sum  not  to  be 
transcended. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill  is  that  to  which  I  have 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  of  which  no  sat- 
isfactory explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  that  which  proceed 
upon  the  idea  that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  trea- 
sure of  the  United  States,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name,  in  the  new  building  which  is  being  erected 
for  the  treasury  department  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  Ae 
treasury,  so  constituted,  is  to  be  placed  that  pittance  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  which  is  gleaned  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
else,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-niiie  hundredths  <^ 
the  public  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Receivers  General,  and  the  other  depositaries  be- 
yond the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous  appropriation  by  law. 
That  trifling  portion  of  it,  therefore,  which  is  within  the  D'istrict 
of  Columbia,  will  be  under  the  safeguard  of  the  constitution,  aiid 
all  else  will  be  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  ^ 
Treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  vest  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A 
new  and  immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How 
it  would  work  in  all  its  parts  could  not  be  anticipated  with  cer- 
tainty ;  and  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discre- 
tion commensurate  with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted 
to  any  exigencies  which  might  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  ^e 
bill  is  that  in  which  the  power  to  create  a  bank  is  more  partioii- 
larly  conferred.    It  is  short,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

<<  Ssc.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  lasiM 
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for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  tianafer  the  moneyi  in  the 
hands  of  aiw  depositary  hereby  oonstHnted,  to  the  treasury  of 
the' United  States;  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia;  to  the  branch 
mint  at  New>Of leans;  or  to  the  offices  of  either  of  the  ReeeiFm 
Cfeneral  of  public  moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appoinlied ; 
to  be  tfiere  safely  kept,  according  to  the  provisions  of  mis  act; 
€znd  also  to  transfer  moneys  m  the  hands  of  any  one  depositaiy, 
eansHtuted  by  this  act,  to  any  other  deposUary  eonttUuUd  by  ike 
sctme,  AT  HIS  DisoRETioir,  and  as  the  sfmsty  of  the  public  moneyt, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  pubHc  service,  shall  seem  to  him  to 
require.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on  Ae  pubhc  ac- 
count, it  shall  be  lawfol  for  the  said  Secretary  to  draw  upon  amf 
of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may  think  most  candudceio  the 
public  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  pubUc  creditors, 
or  both." 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly  undefined,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  shiA  .and  transfer  the  public 
money,  from  depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.  He  is 
expressly  authonzed  to  transfer  moneys  m  the  hands  of  any  one 
depositary,  constituted  by  the  act,  to  any  otiier  depositary  con- 
stituted by  it,  o^  ^£9  discretion,  and  as  the  safoty  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  convenience  of  the  pubUc  service,  shall  seem  to 
him  to  require.  There  is  no  specification  of  any  contingency  or 
contingencies  on  which  he  is  to  act  All  -is  lefl  to  hk  discretion. 
He  is  to  judge  when  the  public  service  (and  more  indefinite 
terms  could  not  have  been  emiployed)  shall  seem  to  him  to  re- 
quire it.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  nofthing  more  than  the 
customary  pbwer  of  transfer,  exercised  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment from  the  origin  of  the  government  I  deny  it,  utterly  deny 
it  It  is  a  totall}'  difierent  power  from  that  which  was  exercised 
by  the  cautious  Gallatin,  and  other  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury— 
a  power,  by  the  by,  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has  been 
controverted,  and  which  is  infinitdy  more  questionaye  them  the 
power  to  establish  a  bank  of  Ihe  United  States*  The  traynsfor 
was  made  by  them  rarely,  in  large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the 
banks  to  remit  When  payments  were  made  they  were  effected 
in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  thejpubiic  money  was  deposited, 
or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The  rates  of  exchai^e  were 
regulated  by  ^e  state  of  the  market,  and  under  the  responsl- 
biuty  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  ffiven  to  transfer  the 
public  moneys,  without  limit  as  to  sum,  p&ce  or  time,  leaving 
every  tiling  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Receivers  General,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a  scope 
is  allowed  ia  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether  of 
premium  or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchamjo^ 
of  the  country,  to  exercise  favoritism!  These  former  tnms^rs 
were  not  made  for  disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disburse- 
ment; and,  when  disbursed,  it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.^ 
The  transfers  of  ^is  bill  are  immediate  payments,  and  pay- 
nente  made,  not  in  bank  notes,  but  in  qiecie. 
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mere ;  thev  would  fill  all  the  otmnneb  of  circulation.  The  war 
between  toe  government  and  state  badcs  continuing,  and  this 
mammoth  government  bank  being  in  the  market,  constan^ 
demanding  specie  for  its  varied  and  ramified  operations,  cozm- 
dence  would  l>e  lost  in  the  notes  of  the  local  bcmks,  their  paper 
would  gradually  cease  to  circulate,  and  the  banks  themselves 
would  be  criraled  and  brobMi.  The  paper  of  the  government 
bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacuum,  as  it  would  instantly 
occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  by  the  25th  section  of  the 
bill,  in  order  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery  which 
we  are  about  constructing,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  publish  regula- 
tions to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation  of  all  government  drafts 
for  payments  at  tiie  place  where  payuble,  &c.  Now,  what  a 
tremendous  power  is  here  vested  m  the  Secretary!  He  is  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  presenta- 
tion of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  place  where 
payable.  The  speedy  presentation!  In  the  case  I  have  sup- 
posed, a  man  has  his  $10,000  in  drafts  on  the  Receiver  General 
at  New- York.  The  Secretary  is  empoweped  to  enact  regula- 
tions requiring  him  speedily  to  present  them,  and,  if  he  do  not, 
the  Secretary  may  order  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New- 
York  they  may  be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  cent ;  on  St 
Louis  they  may  be  liable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  Now, 
in  a  free  government,  who  would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the 
properUr  or  money  of  a  citizen  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
by  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury?  What  opportunity  does  it  not 
afibrd  to  reward  a  partizan  or  punish  an  opponent  ?  It  will  be 
impossible  to  maintain  such  an  odious  and  useless  restriction  for 
any  length  of  time.  Why  should  the  debtor  (as  the  government 
would  be  in  the  case  of  such  drafts  as  I  have  supposed)  require 
his  creditor  (as  the  holder  of  the  draft  would  be)  to  aj^ly  within 
a  prescribed  time  for  his  payment?  No,  sir;  the  system  would 
control  jrou ;  you  could  not  control  the  system.  But,  if  such  a 
ridiculous  restriction  could  be  so  continued,  the  drafts  would, 
nevertheless,  whilst  they  were  out,  be  the  time  long  or  short, 
perform  the  oflice  of  circulation  and  money. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  further  the  operation  of  this  government 
bank^  and  follow  it  out  to  its  final  explosion.  I  have  supposed 
the  appropriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  by 
the  government,  to  be  disbursed  in  the  form  of  drafts,  issued  at 
Washington  by  the  treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries. 
Of  that  amount  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  remain,  the 
first  year,  in  circulation  5  at  the  end  of  another  year,  a  simihur 
amount  would  continue  in  circulation ;  and  so  on,  from  year  to 
yeaR  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  some  five  or  six  years,  tiiere 
would  be  in  circulation,  to  supply  the  indispensable  wants  of 
commerce  and  of  a  general  medmm  of  uniform  valne,  not  less 
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f&an^some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  Recieiver 
General  at  New-York,  because  on  that  point  they  would  be 
preferred  over  all  others,  as  they  would  command  a  premiuth, 
or  be  at  par,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  invested 
with  ample  authori;ty  to  concentrate  at  that  point  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  United  States. 

All  experience  lias  demonstrated  that  in  banking  6perations  a 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  out  in  circulation  than 
the  specie  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it 
when  presented  for  pa^jtaent  ^  The  proportions  which  the  same 
experience  has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie 
to  three  of  paper.  If,  therefore,  the  executive  government  had 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  accumulated  at  the  port  of  New- York, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General,  represented  by  sixty  mil- 
lions of  government  drafts  in  circulation,  it  would  be  known  that 
twenty  of  that  sixty  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  retain  to  meet 
any  amount  of  drafts  which,  in  ordinary  times^  would  be  pre- 
sented for  payment.  There  would  then  remain  forty  millions  in 
the  vaults,  idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  which  no  practical  use 
could  be  made.  Well,  a  greAt  election  is  at  hand  in  the  stat;e 
of  New- York,  the  result  ot  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  exist- 
ing administration.  If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that 
dormant  capital  could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  execu- 
tive from  overthrow,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ten  millions 
would  be  applied  to  preserve  it  in  power  ?  Again :  let  us  sup- 
pose some  great  exigency  to  arisfe,  a  season  of  war,  creating 
severe  financial  pressure  and  embarrassment  Would  not  an 
issue  of  paper,  founded  upon  and  exceeiding  the  specie  in  the 
vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as  experience  had  demonstrated 
might  be  safely  emitted,  be  authorized?  Finally,  the  whole 
amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted,  and  then,  as  it  is  easier 
'  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes  than  to  perform  ihe  unpopular 
office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the  discoveiy  would  be 
made  that  the  dredit  of  the  government  was.  a  sufficient  basis 
whereupon  to  make  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  be  redeemed 
when  peace  and  prosperity  returned.  ,  Then  we  should  have  the 
days  of  continentar money,  and  of  assjgnats,  restored!  Then 
we.  should  have  that  government  paper  medium,  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  considers  the 
most.perfect  of  all  currency! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government 
machine^  the  state  baifis  would  be  all  prostrated.  Working 
well,  as  it  may,  if  honestly  administered;  in  the  first  period  of  its 
existence,  ^t  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the 
unequal  competitioti.  They  could  not  maintain  it^  even  if  tlie 
government  were  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
them.  But,  when  we  know  the  spirit  which  animates  the  present 
30 
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executive  towards  them,  who  can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in 
the  unequal  contest?  Their  issues  will  be  discredited  and  dis- 
countenanced ;  and  that  system  of  bankruptcy  ^hich  the  Presi- 
dent would  even  now  put  into  operation  against  tliem,  will,  in 
the  sequel,  be  passed  and  enforced  without  difficulty. 

Assuming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank ;  as- 
suming, as  I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government- 
would  mohopolize  the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  obtain 
the  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  specie  ot  the  country, 
we  snould  then  behold  a  combined  and  concentrated  moneyed 
power,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  existing  banks  of  the  tTnited 
States,  with  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  super- 
adcled.  This  tremendous  power  would  be  wielded  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  acting  under  the  immediate  commands 
of  the  Prfesident  of  the  United  States.  Here  would  be  a  perfect 
union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse;  here  would  be  no  imaginary, 
but  an  actual,  visible,  tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moneyed 
power.  Who  or  what  could  withstand  it?  The  states  them- 
selves would  become  supplia^nts  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  for 
a  portion  of  those  paper  emissions,  of  the  power  to  issue  w^hich 
they  had  been  stripped,  and  which  he  now  exclusively  possessed, 

'Mr.  President,'  ray  observation,  and  experience  have  satisfied 
me  that  the  safety  of  liberty  and  prosperity  consists  in  the  di- 
vision of  power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary.  In  oui^edera- 
tive  system,  our  security  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  distribu- 
i  Hon  of  power  which  exists  between  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  governments.  In'  our  monetary  system,  as  it  lately 
existed,  its  excellence  resulted  from  that ,  beautiful  arrangement 
by  which  the  states  had  their  institutions  for  local  purposes,  and 
the  general  government  its  institution  for  the  more  general  pur- 
poses of  the  whole  Union.  There  Existed  the  greatest  conge- 
niality between  all  the  parts  of  this  admirable  system. .  All  was 
homogeneous.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  the  states,  or  from  the  people.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  execute  practically  that  absurdity  of  sustaining,  among  the 
.same  ^people,  two  different  currencies  of  unequal  value.  And 
how  admirably  did  the  whole  system,  during,  the  forty  years  of 
its  existence,  move  and  work!  And,  on  the  two  unfortunate 
occasions  of  its  ^easing  to  exist,  how  quickly  did  the  business 
and  transactions  of  the  country  run  into  wild  disorder,  and  utter 
confusion. 

Hitherto,  I  have  considered  this  new  project  as  it  is,  according 
to  its  true  nature  and  character,  and  what  it  must  inevitably  bo- 
come.  I  have  not  examined  it  a^  it  is  not,  but  as  its  fnends 
would  represent  it  to  be.  They  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
simple  contrivance  to  collect,  to  keep  and  to  disburse  the  public 
revenue.  In  that  view  of  it,  every  consideration  of  safety  and 
security  recommends  the  agency  of  responsible  corporations, 
raOier  than  the  employment  of  particular  individuals.    It  heis 
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been  shown,  during  the  cpurfie  of  this  debate,  that  the  amount 
wliich  has  been  lost  by  the  defalcation  of  individiials  has  ex-' 
ceeded  three  or  four 'times  the  amount  of  all  that  has  been  lost 
•by  the  local  banks,  although  the  sums  confided  to  the  care  of  indi-^ 
viduals  have  not  been  probably  one-tenth  part  of  the  amount 

•  that  has  been  in  the  custody  of  the  local  banks.  And  we  all 
know  that,  during  the  forty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  two 
banks  of  the  United  States,  not  one  cent  was  Ibst  of  the  public 

t   revenue. 

I  havebe^n  curious,  Mr.  President,  to  Jtnow  whence  this  idea 
of  Receivers  General  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to ' 
have  been  borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power 
of  that  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, when  he  was.  in  his^  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the 
Farmers  General,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  Receivers 
Gfeneral.  The  new  system  requires,  I  think  I  have  heard  it 
state^d,  something  like  100,000  eipployees  to  have  it  executed. 
And,  notwithstanding  th6  modesty  of  the  infant  promises  of  this 
new  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ultimately  we  shall  have  to 
employ  a  number  of -persons  approximating  to  that  which  is 
retained  ii^  France.  That  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case  when- 
ever we  shall  revive  the  system  of  internal  taxation.  In  France, 
what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that  Napoleon  first, 
and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  with  the  immense 
patronage  which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have  100,000  de- 
pendents to  add  strength  to  the  throne,  which  had  been  recently 
constructed  or  re-ascended. 

I  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finance  must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French 
model  for  his  receivers  general ;  and  accordingly,  upon  looking 
into  Smith's  history  of  his  own  state,  I  found 'that,  when  it  was 
yet  a  colony  sonie  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present 
noble  capital  still  retained  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
historian  says :  "  Among  the  principar  laws  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion, we  may  mention  that  for  estaolishing  the  revenue,  which 
,was  drawn  mto  precedent.  The  sums  raised  by  it  were  made 
payable  into  the  hands  of  receivers  general,  and  issued  by  the 

^governor's  warrant.  By  this  means  the  governor  became,  for 'a 
season,  independent  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent 
instances  of  the  assemblies  contending  with  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  to  private  persohs  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the 
government."  The  then  governor  of  the  colony  was  a  man  of 
great  violence  of  temper,  and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct.  Ho^ 
the  sub-treasury  system  of  that  day  operated,  the  same  historian 
informs  us  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work.  "  The  rfevenue," 
he  says,  "  established  the  last  ye^r,  was  a^  this  session  continued 
five  years  longer  than  was  originally  intended.  This  was  refa- 
derin*  the  governor  independent  of  the  people.  For,  at  that 
day,  the  assembly  had  no  treasure,  but  the  amount  of  all  tiaXes 
went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  general,  who*  was 
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appoihted  by  the  crown.  Out  of  tthis  fund,  moneye  were  only 
issuable  by  the  governor's  warrant,  so  that  every  officer  in  the 
government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait,  who  drew  annually  five  per 
cent,  out  of  the  revenue,  as  auditor  general,  down  to  the  meanest 
servant  of  the  public,  became  dependent,  solely,  on  the  governor. 
And  hence  we  find  the  house,  at  the  close  of  every  session, . 
humbly  addressing  his  excellency  for  the  trifling  wages  of  their 
own  clerk."  And,  Mr.  President  if  this  measure  should  unhap- 
pily pass,  the  day  may  come  when  the  senate  of  the  United  , 
States  will  have  humbl)r  to  implore  some  future  President  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  it  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own 
sergeant-at-arms  and  doorkeeper.  , 

Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who" 
perseveringly  pressed  this  bill,  upon  Congress  and  the  American 
people  ?  Its  drawer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  white 
house  not  far  oi*;  its  endorser  is  the  distinguisheji  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  here  present  What  the  drawer  thinks  of  the 
endorser,  his  cautious  reserve  and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from 
knowing.  But  the  frankness  of  the,  endorser  has  not  left  us  in 
the  same  ignorance  with  respect  to  his  opinion  of  the  drawer. 
He  has  often  expressed  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  On  an 
occasion  not  very  distant,  denying  him  any  of  the  nobler  quaUties 
of  the  royal  beast  of  the  forest,  he  attributed  to  him  those  which 
belong  to  the  most  crafty?  most  skulking,  and  one  of  thie  meanest 
of  the  quadruped  tribe.  Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to  myself  to 
say  that  I  do  not  altogether  share  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  in  this  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  always  found  hita,  in  his  manners  and  deportment,  civil, 
courteous,  and  gentlemanly;  and  he  dispenses,  in  the  noble 
mansion  which  he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of  the 
chief  maffistrate  of  a  great  people,  a  generous  and  liberal  hospi- 
tality. An  acquaintance  with  mm  of  more  than  twenty  years' 
duration  has  inspired  me  with  a  respect  for  the  man,  although,  I 
reg'et  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate. 

The  eloquent  senator  from  ^outh  Carolina  has  intimated  that 
the  course  of  my  friends  and  myself)  in  opposing  this  bill,  was 
unpatriotic,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead;  and. 
in  a  late  letter  of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his  alliance  with  us,  ana 
of  his  motives  for  quitting  it.  I  cannot  admit  the  iuslice  of  his 
reproach.  We  united,  if  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in  the 
case,  to  restrain, the  enormous  expansion  of  executive  power;  to. 
arrest  the  progress  of  corruption ;  to  rebuke  usurpation  ;  and  to 
drive  the  Goths  and  Vandals  from  the  capital;  to  expel  Brennua 
'  and  his  horde  from  Rome,  wbo,  when  he.  threw  his  ^word  into 
the  scale,  to  augment  the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold^;  that  he  was  a 
hard  money  chieftain.  It^was  by  the  much  more  valuable  metal 
of  iron  that  he  vrtis  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often  have 
we  witnessed  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  woful  coun- 
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^teittince,  and  in  doleful  strains,  ponring  forth  tonchmg  and  * 
mournful  elpquence  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the 
downward  tendency  of  the  republic^  Day  after  day,  in  the 
Senate,  have  we  seemthe  displays  of  his  lofty  and  impassioned 
eloquence.  Although  1  shared  largely  with  the  senator  in  his 
apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our  institutions,  and  the  perman- 
ency of  our  civil  liberty,  disposed  always  to  look  ot  tlie  brighter 
side  of  human  affairs,  I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  hope  that  the 
vivid  imagination  of  the  senator  had  depicted  the  dangers  by^ 
which  we  were  encompassed  in  somewhat  stronger  colors  than 
tliey  justified.  .  The  arduous  contest  in  which  v/e  were  so  long 
engaged  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious  victory.  The  very, 
object  for  .which  the  alliance  was  formed  was  aboutto  be  accom- 
plished. At  this  critical\moment  the  isenator  left  us.;  he  left  us 
For  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  success  of  the  common 
cause.    He  took  up  his .  musket,  knapsack,  and  shot-pouch,  and 

i'oined  the  'other  party.  He  went^  horse,. foot,  and  dragoon,  and 
le  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  Went,  as  his  present 
most  distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging  resolu- 

.tion,  solitary  and  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recorded  in  his- 
tory, within  my  recollection,  of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces 
from  the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles  at  the  seige  of 
Troy.  He  withdrew,  with  all  his  troops,  and  remained  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces ;  and  when,  during  the  pi'pgress  of  the 
seige,  his  faithful  friend  fell  in  battle,  he  raised  his  avenging 

,  arm,  drove  the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  satiat^ 
ed  his  vengeance  by  slaying  Priam's  'noblest  and  dearest  son, 
the  finest  hero  in  the  immortal  Illiad.  But  Achilles  had  been 
wronged,  or  imagined  himself  wronged  in  the  person  of  the  fair 
and  beautiful  Briseis.  We  did  no  wrong  to  tne  distinguished 
senator  from  South  Carolina.  On  the  contrary,  we  respected 
him,  confided  in  his  great  and  acknowledged  ability,  his  uncom- 
mon genius,  his  extensive  experience,  his  supposed  patriotism ; 
above  all,  we  confided  in  his  stern  and  inflexible  fidelity.  Never- 
theless, he  left  us,  and  joined  our  common  opponents,  distrusting  . 
and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Edgefield  letter, 
because  the  victory '  which  our  common  arms  were  about  to 
achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his  party,.but  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of-his  allies  and  their  cause.   I  thought  that,  actuated 

^  by  patriotism — that  noblest  of  human  virtues — we  had  been 
contending  together  for  our  common  country,  for  her  violated 
rights^  her  threatened  liberties,  her.^prostrat^  constitution.  Never 
did  1  suppose  that  personal  or  party  considerations  entered  into 
our  views.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  to 
perch  uppn  the  standard  of  the  spoils  party,— the  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  JSouth  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his 
present  allies — he  will  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them  because  it  may  not 
30*  , 
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enure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  party,  I  leaved  to  bead-> 
justed  between  themselves. 

The  speech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  was  plauciible, 
ingenious,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  K  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of 
human  life.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr. 
President,  either,  not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Cla)rton  was  in  his 
last  ascensbn  in  his  baloon.  The  senator  announced  that  there 
was  a  singfe  alternative,  and  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other 
branch  of  it.  He  stated  that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consi- 
deration, or  the  substitute  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Virginia. 
I  do  not  concur  in  that  statement  of  the  case.  There  is  anoUier 
course  embraced  in  neither,  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative ; 
And  that  course  is  to  dp  nothing ;  always  the  wisest  when  you 
are  not  certain  what  vou  ought  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that 
neither  branch  of  the  alternative  is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is 
done.  What  then,  wo.uld  be  the  consequence?  There  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789,  with  all  its  cautious  previa-  ^ 
ions  and  securities,  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
which  has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late  and  present  ad- 
ministrations. By  that  law,  estathshing  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  treasure  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received,  kept, 
and  disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  und^r  a  bond  with  ample  se- 
curity, under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by  law,  and  not  lef^  as  this 
bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do ,  nothing,  that  law 
would  be  revived ;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  -custody,  as 
he.  ought  to  have,  of  the  public  mopey,  and  doubtless  he 
would  make  special  deposites  of  it  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and 
sound  state  banks,  as  in  some  cases  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
is  now  obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we  should  have  in  operation  that 
very  special  deposite  system,  so  much  desired  by  some  gentle- 
men, by  which  the  public  money  would  remain  separate  and  un- 
mixed with  the  money  of  banks.  There  is  yet  another  course, 
unembraced  by  either  branch  of  the  alternative  presented  by  the 
aenator  from  South  Carolina;  and  that' is  to  establish  a  bank  of 
the  United  States,  constithted  according  to  the  old  and  approved 
method  of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested  and  sanctioned  by 
-experience ;  a  bank  of  the  United  States  which  should  blend 
public  and  private  interests,  and  be  subjectto  public  and  private 
control,  united  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  safe  and 
salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.  The  senator  mistakes  his 
own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours,  I  know  that  the 
party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against  Uie  establishnielit 
.  of  such  a  bank.  It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  die  extra- 
ordinary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  not  have  such  a  bank,  althougn  it  miflbt 
'  be  manifest  that  there  was  a  clear  majority  of  them  demand!^ 
it    But  the,  day  may  come,  and  I  trust  is  not  distant,  when  tbe 
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will  of  thei  people  muBt  prevail  ia^  the  councils  of  her  own  gov- 
ernment ;  and  when  it  does  arrive  a  bank  will  be  established. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  de- 
nounced' the  pet  bank  svstem;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do* 
But  does  it  therefore  follow  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we 
must  be  driven  into  the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse  1 
He  tells  us  that  the  biH  under  consideration  tsdtes  the  public . 
funds  out^of  the  hands  of  the  executive,  and  places  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  law.  It  does  no  such  Uiing.  They  are  now  - 
without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody  of  the  executive ;  and  • 
the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in  that. custody,  and  to 
convey  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control  to  the  executive 
Over  tnem.  Evtr^  custodary  of  the  public  funds  provided  by 
the  bill  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon  his  breadi, 
and  subject  td  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever  thp  exe- 
cutive, Irom  caprice,  from  tyranny^  or  from  party  motives,  shall 
choose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there  for  the  public  money, 
if  there  were  a  hundred  subordinate  executive  officers  charged 
witih  its  care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
whole  c'xecutive  power,  promulgated  "by  the  last  administration, 
and*  persisted  in  by  this;  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked? 

Whilst  the  sfenatbr  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  be  the 
fViend  of  state  banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  their  friend ;  he  only  thinks  they 
are  all  unconstitutijonal !  Why?  Because  the  coining  power, 
is  possessed  by  the.  general-governipent,  and  that  coining  power,  • 
he  argues,  was  intended  to  supply  a  currency  of  the  precious 
metals;  but  the  state  banks  absorb  the  precious  metals,- and 
withdrew  them  from  circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict 
with  the  coining  power.  That  power,  according  to  my  view  pf 
it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked  authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  « 
,  the  precious  metals,,  in  fixe4  proportions  of  alloy  and  pure  metal 
prescribed  by  law,  so  that  their  exact  value  be  known.  When  . 
that  office  is  performed,  the  power  \q  functus  officio  ;  the  nloney 
l^asses  out  of  the  mint,  and  becomes  the  lawfulproperty  of  those 
who  legally  acquire  it  They  may  do  with  it  as  they  please, 
throw  it  into  the  ocean,  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or  melt  iuin  a  cru- 
cible, without  violating  any  law.  When  it  has  once  left  itho' 
▼aults  of  the  mint,  the  law  maker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but 
to  protect  it  against  those  who  attempt  to  .debase  or  counterfeit, 
and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful  money. .  In  the  ^ense  in 
which  the  senator  supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the  coining 
power^  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our  commerce  wita 
China,  conflicts  with  it  much  more  extensively.  That  is  the 
great  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is  therefore  mu(^ 
more  unconstitutional  than  the  state  baiULs.  Foreign  commerce 
isends  them  out  of  the  country ;  banks  retain,  Ihem  within  it 
The  distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks ;  he  merely 
'tbinks  them  injurious  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  countiy. 
He  likes  them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they 
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levy  a  tax  of  twenty-five  millions  aBnuaUr  on  the  industry  of 
the  country !  Let  us  examine,  Mr.  President,  and  see  how  this 
enormous  and  iniquitous  assessment  is  made,  according  to  the 
argument  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  He  states  that 
there  is  a  mass  of  debt  due  from  the  community  to  the  banks, 
amounting  to  $475j06o,000,  the  interest  upon  which,  constituting 
about  that  sum  of  $25,000,000,  forms  the  exceptionable  tax. 
Now,  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whole  community,  but  only  by 
those  individuals  who  obtam  discounts  from  the  banks.  They 
borrow  money  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  invest  it  in  profitable 
adventures,  or  otherwise  employ  it.  They  would  not  borrow 
it  if  they  did  not  suppose  they  could  make  profit  by  it ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  they  do  make  profit  Iby  it  Instead^ 
therefore,  of  there  being  any  loss  in  the  operation,  there  is  an 
actuaj  gain  to  the  community,  by  the  excess  of  proiSt  made  be 
yond  six  per  cent  interest,  which  they  pay.  What  are  banks  7 
They  are  mere  organized  agencies  for  the  loan  of  money  and 
the  transaction  of  monetary  business  3  regulated  agencies  acting 
under  the  prescriptions  01  law,  and  subject  to  a  responsibility, 
moral  and  legal,  far  transcending  that  under  which  any  private 
capitalist  operates.  A  number  of  persons,  not  choosing  to  lend 
out  their  money  privately,  associate  together,  bring  their  respec- 
tive capitals  into  a  common  stock,  which  is  controlled  and  man- 
aged by  the  corporate  government  of  a  bank.  If  no  association 
whatever  had  been  formed,  a  large  portion  of  this  capital,  there- 
fore, of  that  very  debt  of  $475,000,000,  would '  still  exist  in  the 
shape  of  private  loans. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  might  as  well  collect  the 
aggregate  amount  of  all  the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which 
have  been  executed  in  the  United  States  for  loans,  and  assert 
that  the  interest  paid  upon  the  total  sum  constituted  a  tax  levied 
upon  the  community.  V 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  com- 
munity, and  from  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be 
as  much  difficulty  as  the  senator  g^eems  to  apprehend.  From 
the  mass  of  debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  which  constitute  their  capitals ;  second- 
ly, the  amount  of  deposites  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their 
custody ;  and,  thirdly,  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation. 
How  easily  will  these  mutual  debts  neutralize  each  other !  The 
same  person,  in  numberless  instances,  will  combine  in  himself 
the  relations  both  of  creditor  and  debtor. 

The  only  general  operation  of  banks  beyond  their  discounts 
and  deposites,  which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of 
furnishmg  a  circulation  in  redeemable  paper,  beyond  the  amount 
of  specie  to  redeem  it  in  their  vaults.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that 
;  this  additional  supply  of  money  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
industry  and  production,  fully  compensating  any  casual  inconve- 
nience, which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs?  Banks  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  repress  inordinate  usury.    The  sidutary 
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influence  of  banking  operations  is  demonstrated  in  couiMries  and 
eections  of  country  wnere  they  prevail,  when  contrasted  ndth 
those  in  which  they  are  not  found.  In  the  former,  all  is  bustle^ 
activity,  general  prosperity.  The  country  is  beautified  and 
adorned  by  the  noole  works  of  internal  itnprovements ;  the  cities 
are  filled  with  splendid  edifices,  and  the  vdiarves  covered  with  the . 
rich  productions  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  climates.  In  the 
latter,  all  is  sluggishness,  slothfulness,  and  maettvity.  Enfflan^ 
in  modern  times,  illustrates  the  great  advantages  of  baiKs;  oi 
credit,  and  of  stimulated  industry.  Contrast  ner  with  Spaio, 
destitute  of  all  those  advantages.  In  ancient  times,  Atnens 
would  present  an  image  of  full  and  active  employment  of  all  th§ 
energies  of  man,  ccurried  to  the  highest  point  of  civUization, 
whilst  her  neighbor,  Sparta,  with  her  iron  money,  affords  an- 

'  otlier  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  metaUc  circulation. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no 
harm;  but  they  are  deemed  b^  him  highljr  injurious 'to  tke 
planting  interest  I  According  to  him,  they  inflate  prices,  and 
the  poor  planter  sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has  to 
purchase  his  supplies  at  the  swoien  prices  produced  by  a  paper, 
medium.  Now,  I  must  dissent  altogether  from  the  senator's 
statement  of  the  case.  England,  the  principal  customer  of  the 
planter,  is  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  a  paper  country  than  ours.  , 
And  the  paper-money  ptrices  of  the  t)ne  country  are  neutralized 
by  the  paper-money  prices  of  the  other  country,  if  the  argu- 
ment weni  true  that  a  paper-money  country  trades  disadvanta- 
geousfy  with  a  hard-money  counti^,  we  ought  to  continue  to 
employ  a  paper .  medium,  ta  counterbalance  the  paper  mediujn 
of  England.  And  if  we  were  to  banish  our  paper,  and  substi- 
tute altogether  a  metallic  currency,  we  should  be  exposod  to  the 
very^  inequality  which  has  been  insisted  upon,  ^ut  there  is  no- 
thing in  that  view  of  the  matter  which  is  presented  by  the  Sena- 
tor from,  South  Carolina.  If,. as  he  asserts,  prices  were  always 
inflated  in  this  co^ntnr  beyond  their  standard  in  England,  tne 
rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against  us.  An  examina-  . 
lion,' however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange  between  the  two 
countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces  that  it  has  generally 
been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  between  England  and  this 
country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual  bman'ce  against 

^  us ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  a](id  liquidated  by  balances  in 
our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial world. 

Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country, 
none  has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employmwit  of  credit  and 
capital  derived  from  the  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  plant- 
ing interest  It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where 
planting  agriculture  prevails.  The  states  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  have  ahnost  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, as  it.  were,  by  magic,  or  at  least,  have  been  vastly  improved 
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and  extended,  under  the  inflnence  of  the  credit  S3n3tem.    Landa^ 

.  slaves,  utensils,  heasts  of  hurden,  and  other  supplies,  have  beea 
constantlv  bought,  and  still  continue  to  be  purchased,  upon  cre- 
dit; and  bank  agency  is  all-essential  to  give  the  most  beneficial 
operation  to  these  credits.  -  But  the  argument  of  the  Senator 

.  from  South  Carolina,  which  I  am  combating,  would  not  be  cor- 
rect, if  it  were  true  that  we  have  inflated  prices^  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  without  a  corresponding  inflation  of  price  on  tiie 
other  side ;  beciause  the  planter,  genersdly  selling  at  home,  and 
buying  at  home,  the  proceeds  of  Ws  sale,  whatever  they  may  be, 
constitute  the  means  jby  which  he  effects  his  purchases,  and  con- 
sequently neutralizes  each  other.  In  what  do  we  of  the  west 
receive  payment  for  the  immense  quantity  of  live  stock  and  oth- 
er produce  of  out  industry,  which  we  annually  sell  to  the  south 
and  southwest,  but  that  paper  medium  now  so  much  decried  and 
denounced  ?  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  very  fond  of 
the  state  banks ;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no  legitimate  currency. 

,  except  that  of  the  constitution.  He  contends  that  the  power 
which  the  government  possesses  to  impose  taxes  restricts  it,  in 
their  payment,  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals.    But  the 

•  constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  and 
unrestricted  terms ;  and  the  government  is  left  ^t  liberty  to  col- 

,  lect  the  taxes  in  whatever  medium  or  commodity,  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cEwe,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  much 
tfie  most  convenient  to  collect  them  in  money,  because  that  re- 

'  presents,  or  can  command,  every  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  im- 
plied by  the  power  of  taxation.  But  suppose  there  was  no  mo- 
ney in  the  country,  pone  whatever,  to  be  extorted  by  the  tax- 
^therer  from*  an  impoverished  people?  Is  the  power  of 
government  to  cease,  and  the  people  to  be  thrown  back  into  a 
state  of  nature?  The  Senator  asks  if  taxes  could  be  levied  and 
collected  in  tobacco,  in  cotton,  and  other  commodities  ?  Undoubt- 
edly they  coUld,  if  tbe  necessity  existed  for  such  an  inconvenient 
imposition.  Such  a  case  of  necessity  did  exjst  in  liie  colony  of 
.  Virginia,  and  other  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolutSon,  and  taxes 
were  accordingly  levied  in  tobadco  or  other  commodities,  as  wolf^ 
scalps,  even  at  this  day,  compose  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  more 
than  one  state. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  Senator  against  the  right  of  the 
government  to  receive  banlc  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a 
practice  coeval  with  the  ^existence  of  the  government,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sound.  It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason. 
Bank  notes,  when  convertible  at  the  wiH  of  ^e  holder  into  specie, 

.  fire  so  much  counted  or  told  6pecie,  like  the  specie  which  is  count- 
ed and  put  in  marked  kegs,  denoting  the  quantity  of  their  con 
<tents.  The  Senator  tells  us  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  fevi 
days  that  he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank  notei 
in  payment  of  pubUc  dues.  Does  he  think  that  the  usage  of  the 
government  under  all  its  administrations,  and  with  every  party 
in  power,  i^hich  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,. ought  to  bie 
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«et  aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just  dreamed  into  exlMence, 
eV-en  if  it  possess  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?    The  bill  under  con- 
sideration, which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Senator  as  perfect 
in  its  structure  and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bank  notes 
shall  be  received  in  diminished  proportions,  duripg  a  term  of  six 
years.    He  himself  introduced  the  identical  principle.    It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  bill  that  is  emphatically  his.    How,  then,  can  he 
contend  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues  ?    1  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.    The 
Senator  further  contends,  that  general  deposites  cannot  be  made    . 
with  banks,  and  be  thus  confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the 
funds  on  which  they  transact  business.    The  argument  supposes 
that  the  money  collected  for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  iaentity  5 
but  that  is  impossible,  often,  to  do.    May  not  a  collector  give  the 
small  change  which  he  has  received  from  one  tax-payer  to  ano- 
ther tax-payer  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  payment  ?    May  he  hot 
change  gold  for  silver,  "or  vice  versa,  or  both,  if  he  be  a  distant 
coHector,  to  obtain  an  undoubted  remittance  to  the  public  treas-  ' 
iity  ?    What,  Mr.  President,  is  the  process  of  making  deposites 
with  banks  ?    The  deposite  is  made,  and  a  predit  is*  entered  for 
its  amount  to  the  goviernment    That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amount  deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming 
to  the  government  whenever  it  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
bursement.   It  is  immaterial  to  the  government  whether  it  re- 
ceives back  again  the  identical  money  put  in,  or  other  money  of 
equal  value.    All  that  it  wants  is  wHat  it  put  in  the  bank,  or  its 
equivalent ;  and  that,  in  ordinary  times,  with  such  prudent  haaka 
as  alone  ought  to  be  selected,  it  is  sure  of  getting.    Again :  ihe 
treasury  has  frequently  t6  make  remittances  to  foreign  countrii^s, 
to  meet  the  expenditure  necessary  there  for  our  naval  squadrons 
and  other  purposes.    They  are  made  to  the  bankers,  to  the  Ba- 
rings -or  thi  Rothschilds,  in  the  fprm  of  bills  of  exchange,  pur- 
chased in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the  government  here,  with 
money  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.    Here  is  one  conversion  of 
the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the  treasury.  The 
bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  honored,  paid,  and  the  amount 
credited  by  them  to  the  United  States.    Are  the  bankers  bound 
to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  in  identity?    Are  they  bound 
to  do  more  than  Credit  the  government  for  an  equal  amount,  for 
which  they  stand  responsible  Whenever  it  is  wanted  ?    If  they 
should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  those  very  proceeds  of  bil(s 
remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be  draw- 
ing money  from  the  treasury,  cpntrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution? 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  there  is  no  ' 
constitutional  power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five  selected 
banks,  as  proposed  in  the  substitute ;  yet  the  deposite  act  of  1836, 
which  obtained  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  Senator,  contain- 
ed a  similar  provision ;  and  the  very  bill  \mder  consideration,  so 
warmly  supported  by  him,  provides,  under  certain  con^gencies, 
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for  contracts  to  be  made  with  state  banks,  to  receive  deposites  oi 
the  public  money  upon  compensation.    He  objects  to  the  substi- 
tute.j  that  it  converts  twenty-five  state  banks  into  a  system  of  fed- 
eral'institutions  ;  but  the  employment  of  state  institutions  by  the 
federal  authority  no  more  makes  them  federal,  than  the  emptoy- 
ment  of  federal  institutions  'jythe  states  converts  them  into  state 
institutions.    This  mutued  aid,  and  this  reciprocal  employment 
of  the  several  institutions  of  the  general  and  particular  goyem- 
;  ments,  is  one  of  the  resuiu  and  beauties  of  our  admirable  though 
'Complex  system  of  government    The  genergJ  government  has 
the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries,, 
in  the  several  states.    Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to  appertain  to 
the  states  ?    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  state 
banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority,  iheir 
leg^l  responsibility  to  the  several  states  remains  unimpaired. — 
They  continue  to  be  accountable  to  tliem,  and  their  existence  can 
pnly  be  terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And  be- 
ing governed,  as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating 
from,  and  amenable  to^  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under. the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  constitutes  at  once  a 
greater  security  for  the  public  money,  and  more  safety  to  the 
public  liberty.    It  has  been  argued  that  a  separation  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  banks  will  diminish  the  executive  power.    It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  in  various 
banks,  subject  to  the  control  of  state  authority,  furnishes  some 
check  upon  the  possible  abuses  of  the  execu|;ive  government — 
.  But  the  argument  maintains  that  the  executive  has  least  power 
when  it  has  most  complete  possession  of  the  public  treasury! 
■  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation 
in  question  being  once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  state  banks  will  be  antagonistical.    I  believe 
'so,  Mr.  President    This  is  the  very  thing  1  wish  to  prevent    I 
want  them  to  hve  in  peace,  harmony  and  Iriendship.    If  they  are 
.  antagonists,  how  is 'it  possible  that  the  state  banks  can  maintain 
their  existence  against  the  tremendous  influence  of  this  govern- 
ment? Especially,  if  this  government  should  be  backed  by  such 
a  vast  treasury  bank  as  I  verily  believe  this  bill  is  intended  to 
create  ?    And  what  becomes  of  the  argument  urged  by  the  Se- 
nator from  South  Carolina,  and  the  abolition  resolutions  offered 
by  him  at  ar^  earfy  period  of  the  session,  asserting  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  bound  to  protect  the  domestic  institutions  ot 
the  several  states  ?  ^ 

The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country 
requires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house. 
Its  accommodations  appear  fair,  and,  with  3ie  feelings  of  a  wea- 
ried traveller,  one  may  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile  and  refresh 
himself  there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
because  I  believe  it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  in- 
flict any  evil ;  or  rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of 
ft  patient  to  whom  the  physician  presents  in  one  hand  a  cup  of 
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arsenic,  and  in  the  other  a  cup  of  ptisan ;  I  reject  the  first,  be- 
cause of  the  instant  death  with  which  it  is  charged ;  I  take  the 
latter,  as  being,  at  the  most,  harmless,  and  depend  upon  the  vis 
medimtrix  natura.  It  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
in  my  opinion,  if  ttie  mode  of  bringing  about  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  contained  in  the  fiubstitute,  were  reversed :  that 
is  to  say,  if,  instead  of  fixing  on  the  first  of  July,  for  resumption, 
it  had  provided  that  the  notes  of  a  certain  number  of  safe,  sound 
and  unquestionable  banks  to  be  selected,  should  be  forthwith  re- 
ceived by  the  general  government,  in  payment  of  all  pub^c  dues ; 
and  that  if  the  selected  banks  did.  not  resume,  by  a  mture  desig- 
'  nated  day,  their  notes  should  cease  to  l)e  taken.  Several  imme- 
diate effects  would  follow :  1st,  The  government  would  withdraw 
from  the  market  as  a  competitor  with  the  banks  for  specie^  and 
they  would  be  left  undisturbed  to  strengthen  themselves.  And,  . 
2dly,  confidence  would  be  restored  by  taking  off  the  discredit  and 
discountenance  thrown  upon  all  banks  by  the  government.  And 
why  should  these  notes  not  be  so  received  ?  They  ase  as  good 
as  treasury  notes,  if  not  better.  They  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  the  state  governments  and  the  people.  They  now  would  buy 
as  jnuCh  as  specie  could  have  commanded  at  the  period  of  sus- 
pension. '  They  could  be  disbursed  by  the  government.  And, 
finally,  the  measure  would  be  temporary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I 
solemnly  believe^  is  to  be  found  in  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
properly  organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a 
bank  is  fraught  with  indescribable  danger,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment must,  in  the  sequel,  get  possession  of  the  bank,  or^he  bank 
of  the  gpvernment.  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the 
.practical  experience  of  forty  years.  I  oppose  to  them  the  issue 
of  the  memorable  contest,  commenced  by  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  against  the  late  bahk  of  the  United  States. 
The  administration  of  that- bank  had  been  without  serious  fault. 
It  had  given  no  jUst  offence  to  the  government,  towards  which 
it  had  mithfuUy  performed  every  financial  duty.  Under  its  able 
and  enlightened  President,  it  had  fulfilled  every  anticipation 
which  had  been  formed  by  those  who  created  it;  President  ' 
Jackson  pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must  fall,  and  it  did  fall; 
against  the  wishes  of  an  immense  majoritjr  of  the  people  of  the 
tmited  States;  against  the  convictions  of  its  utility  entertained 
by  a  large  maiprity  of  the  states;  and  to  tiie  prejudice  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  If  an  innocent  unoffending 
and  highly  beneficial  institution  could  be  thus  easny  destroyed 
by  the  power  of  one  man,  where  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause  for  just  animadver- 
eion?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  example 
deducible  from  English  history:  There  a  bank  has  existed 
flince  the  year  1694,  and  neither  ha&  the  bank  got  possession  of 
the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.  They  have 
31         • 
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existed  in  harmony  together,  both  oondiicing  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  great  country;  and  thfey  have  bo  existed,  and  so  con- 
tributed, because  each  has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other 
that  wanton  and  unnecessary  fepirit  of  hostility  which  was  xm- 
fortunately  engendered  in  the  bosom  of  the  late  President  of 

..  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  1 
fear,  your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr. 
President,  a  great,  novel  and  untried  measure  is  perseveringly 
urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  Congress^     That  it  is  pre^ant 

.  with  tremendous  consequences,  for  good  of  evil,  is  undeniable, 
and  admitted  by  all.  We  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  iti 
liberties.  You,^  who  have  been  greatly  disappointed  in  other 
measures  of  equal  promise,  can  only  hope,  in  the  doubtful  and 
uncertain  future,  that  its  operation  may  prove  salutary.  Since 
it  wGis  first  proposed  at  the  extra  session,  the  whole  people  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  in  judgment  upon  it  at  their 
elections..  As  lar  as  they  nave,  they  have  expressed  their  un- 
qualified disapprobation.  From  Maine  to  the  state  of  Missis- 
aippi,  its .  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thundered  forth.  In 
every  interveoihg  election,  the  administration  has  been  defeated, 
or  its  former  majorities  neutralized.  Maine  has  spoken ;  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Mississippi 
and  Michigan;  all  these  states,  in  tones  and  terms  not  to  m 
misunderstood,  have  denounced  the.  measure.  The  key-stone 
state  (God  bless  her)  has  'twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  it,  ' 
once  at  the  polls,  and  once  through  her  Legislature.  Frieudi 
and  foes  of  the  administration  have  united  in  condemning  it 
And,  at  the  very  moment  when  1  am  addressing  you,  a  larg^ 
meeting  of  the  late  supporters  o[  the  administration,  headed  by 
the  diptinguished  gentleman  who  presided  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege whi©h  gave  the  vote  of  that  patriotic  state  to  President 
Van  Buren,  are  assembling  in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly 
against  the  passage  of  this  .bill.  Is  it  right  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  should  be  forced  upon  a  reluctant  but  free  and 
intelligent  people?  Is  it  right  that  this  Senate,  constituted  as  it 
now  is,  should  give  its  saiiction  to  the  measure?  I  say.it.  in  no 
disrespectful  or  taunting  sense,  but;  we  are  entitled,  according  to 
the  latest  expressions  of  the  popular  will,  and  in  virtue  of  niani* 
festations  of  opinion  deliberfi^tely  expressed  by  State  Legisla- 
tures, to  a  vote  of  thirty-five  against  the  bill;  and  I  am  ready  to 
enter,  with  any  Senator  frienmy  to  the  administration,  into  de-  • 
tails  ^to  prove  the  assertion*  Will  the  Senate,  then,  bring  upon 
itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill  ?  I  impl(^e  it  to  forbeai^ 
forbear,  forbear  4  I  appeal  to  the  instructed  Senajtors.  Is  tWi 
goyemment  made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the  states^  whose 
agonts  we  are?  Are  we  not  bound \so  to  administer  it  as  t& 
adTancQ  their  welfare,  promote  their  prosperity;  and  give  fone- 
ral  satiafactioQ?    Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fuldlled,  if  the  known 
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•eatfiroents  of  large  and  respectable  communities  are'dein;)iaed 
and  condemned  by  those  wnom  they  have  sent  here?  1  call 
upon  the  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King,)  with 
whom  I  have  so  long  stood  in  the  public  councils,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  bearing  up  3ie  honor  and  the  glory  of  this  great  peo- 
ple, to  come  now  to  their  rescue.  I  call  upon  all  the  Senators ; 
let  us  bury,  deep  and  forever,  the  character  of  the  partizan,  rise 
up  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  the  vile  chains  of  party,  throw 
the  fragments  to  the  winds,  and  feel  the  proud  satisfaction  that 
we  have  njade  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount  obHgations 
which  we  owe  our  common  country. 
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In  Senate^  TTiursday,  February  7,  1839. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  rbse  to  present  a  petition,  and  said : 
I  have  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  Senate  and  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  which  I  wish  to 
present  ,to  tlie  Senate.  It  i^  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabit 
tants  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  chierfy  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  Among  them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly 
esteemed  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  respectable  names,  some 
of  which  are  personally;  and  well  known  to  me.  Tbey  express 
their  regret  that  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the- 
District  of  Columbia  continues  to  be  pressed  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  by  inconsiderate  and 'misguided  individuals  in - 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tbey  state  that  they  do  not 
desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  district,  even  if  Con- 
gress possess  the  very  questionable  power  of  abolishing  it,'  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people  whose  interests  would  be  irnmedi- 
ately  and  directly  affected  by  the  measure ;  that  it  is  a  question 
solely  between  the  people  of  the  district  and  their  only  constitu- 
tional legislature,  purely  municipal,  and  one  in  which  no  exte- 
rior influence  or  interest  can  justly  interfere ;  that,  if  g^t  any 
future  period  the  people  of  this  district  should  desire  the  abolition 
of  slavery  within  it,  they  will  doubtless  make  their  wishes  known, 
when  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion ;  that  they  do  nqt,  on  this  occasion,  present  themselves  to 
Congress  because  they  are  slavcrholdfers — many  of  them  are  not; 
some  of  them  are  conscientiously' opposed  to  slavery — but  they 
appear  because  they  justly  respect  tKe  rights  of  those  who  own 
that  description  of  property,  and  because  they  entertain  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  continued  agitation  of  the  question  by  those 
who  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  it,  has  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  peace  slnd  tranquility  of  the  communi^,  and  upon  the 
weli-bemg  and  happiness  of  those  who  are  held  in  subjection; 
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they  finally  protest  as  well'  Against  the  unauthorized  interv^i^ 
iioa  of  whica  they  complain,  as  against  any  legislation  on  the 
part  of  Congress  in  compliance  therewith.  But,  as  I  wish 
these  respectaliie  petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I  request 
tliat  their  petition  may  be  read.  [It  was  read  accordingly, 
and  Mr.  Clay  proceeded.]  I  am  inforined  by  the  cpmmittee 
which  requested  me  to  offer  this  petition,  and  believe,  that  it 
expresses  the  almost  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
(he  District  of  Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me,  said  Mr.  C,  a 
legitimate  opportunity,  of  which,  with  the  perAiission  of  the 
Senate,  I  mean  now  to  avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only 
on  the  particular  objects  of  the  petition,  but  japon  the  great 
and  interesting  subject  with  which  it  is  intimately  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  I  have 
tliought  that  the  most  judicious  course  with  abolition  petitions 
has  not  been  of  late  pursued  by  Congress.  I  have  believed 
that  it  would  have  been  wisest  to  have  received  and  referred 
them,  without  opposition,  and  to  have  reported  against  their 
object  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  and  argumentatative  ap-. 
peal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community.  It  has  been 
supposed,  however,  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  that  it  was  most 
expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if  formally 
received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There, is  ho  sub- 
stantial difference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both 
look  to  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of  proceeding;  and, 
Mr.  President,  some  experience  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs 
has  taught  me  to  believe  that  a  negleoi  to  observe  established 
forms  is  often  attended  with  more  mischievous  consequences 
than  the  infliction  of  a  positive  injury.  We  all  know  that,  even 
in  private  life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages  and  ceremonies 
of  society  cannot  taJte  place  without  serious  prejudice.  I  fear, 
sir,  that  the  abolitionists  have  acquired  a  considerable  apparent 
force  by  blending  'with  the  object  which  they  have  in  view  a 
collateral  and  totally  different  questi6n  arising  out  of  an  al- 
;  ledged  violation  of  tlie  right  of  petition;  I  know  full  well,  and 
take  great  pleasure  in  testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from 
the  intention  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  from  which  I  diflfered, 
than  to  violate  tlijb  right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  accor- 
ding to  its  judgment,  that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exer- 
cised, or  jvhere  the  object  of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  pro- 
perly granted.  Still,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  aboUtiomsts  have 
seized  hold  of  the  fact  of  the  treatment  which  their  petitions 
have  received  in  Congress,  and  made  injurious  impressions 
upon  tlie  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  This,  I 
think,  migjit  have  been  avoided  by  th^  -course  which  I  sbould 
have  been  glad  to  have  seen  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those 
topics  which  I  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a  re- 
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port  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
ivould  have  phecTted  the  progress,'  if  it  liad  not  altogemer  arrest- 
ed the  efforts  of  abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  woik' 
would  have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  ability  and 
^ith  much  happier  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee, 
than  it  can  be  by  me.  But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  cOntri-  . 
bule  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  the  harmony,  concord,  and^ 
happiness  of  this  great  people,  I  feel  myself  irresistably  impelled 
to  do  whatever  is  in  my  power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  tO 
be,  to  dissuade  the  public  from  continuing  to  agitate  a  subject 
fraught  with  the  most  direful  consequences. '  ,  ' 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently  op- 
posed,.to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  Spates. 
The  first  are  those  who,  from  sentiments  of  philanthropy  and 
humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  e^^istence  of  slavery, 
but  who  are  no  les^s  opposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  disturt- 
ance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Union;  or  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  states  composing  the  confederacy. 
In  this  class  may  b*e  comprehended  that  peaceful  and  exemplary 
society  of  ^'  Friends,"  one  of  whose  established  maxims  is,  an 
abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  cultivation  of  peace 
and  good-will  amongst  mankind.  The  next  class  consists  of  ap- 
parent abolitionists — that  is,  those  who,  having  been  persuaded 
that  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  Congress,  co- 
operate with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting 
and  vindicating  that  right.  And  the  thira  class  are  the  real 
ultra-abolitiomVts,  who  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  object  at  all  hazards,  and  withput  regard  to  any  conse- 
quences, howev^er  calamitous  the/  may  be.  With  them  the 
rights^  of  property  are  nothing;  the  deficiency  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government  is  nothing ;  the  acknowledged  and  in- 
contestible  powers  of  the  states  are  nothing ;  civil  war,  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union;  and  the  overthrow  of  a  government  in  which 
are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  civilized  world,  are  • 
nothing..  A  smgle  idea  has  taken  possession  pf  their  minds,  and 
onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers,  reckless  and  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences.  With  this  class,  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves  from 
state  to  state,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new  state,  comprismg 
within  its  limits  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so 
many  means  conduciug  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate 
but  perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly  and  boldly  aim ;  are 
but  so  many  short  stages  in  the  long  and  bloodv  road  to  the 
distant  goal  at  which  tlSy  would  finally  arrive.  Their  purpoM 
is  aboUtipn,  universal  abolition,  peaceably  if  it  can,  fprcibly  if 
it  must  Their  object  is  no  longer  concealed  bjr  the  thinpeet 
veil;  it  is  avowed  and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of  jconsti-* 
tntional  or  other  rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct  comr 
31* 
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raiinities,  as  alien  to  the  communities  in^which  the  subject  oil 
which  they  would  operate  resides,  so  Jar*  as  concerns  jpolitical 
power  over  that  subiect,  as  if  they  lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they 
nevertheless  promulgate  to  the  world  their  purpose  to  be  to 
manumit  formwith,  and  without  compensation,  and  without 
ntoral  preparation,  three  millions  of  rtegro  slaves,  under  jnrisdic- 
tions  altogether  separated  from  those  under  which  they  live.  I 
have  said  Uiat  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  new 
states,  were  only  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a  much  more 
important  end.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  the  only  means. 
AnoUier,  and  much  more  lamentable  one  is  that  which  this  class 
is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one  portion'  against  an- 
other portion  of  the  Union.  With  that  view,  in  all  their  leading 
prints  and  publications,  the  alledged  horrors  of  slavery,  are  de- 
picted in  the  most  glowiiig  and  exaggerated  colors,  to  excite  the 
imaginations  and  stimulate  the  rag6  of  the  people  in  the  free 
states  against  the  pedple  in  the  slave  states.  The  slave-holder  . 
is  held  up  and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human  beings. 
Advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves)  to  be  sold,  are 
carefully  collected  and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  de- 
testation and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest  section 
of  the  Union.  And  like  a  notorious  agitator  upon  another  the- 
atre, they  would  hunt  down  and  proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized society  the  inhabitants  of  that  'entire  section.  Allow  me, 
Ifir,  President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  recognize  in  the  justly 
wounded  feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  St  James,  much  to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was 
provoked  to  take  of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he 
would  better  have^consulted  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  hie 
country  in  treating  him  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  would 
exclude  us  from  European  society — he  who  himself  can  only  ob- 
tain a  contraband  admission,  and  is  received  with  scornful  re- 
pugnance into  it !  If  he  be  nO  more  desirous  of  our  society  than 
we  are  of  his,  he  may  res^  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal  non- 
intercourse  will  exist  between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  the  American 
minister  would  have  best  pursued  the  dictates  of  true,  dignity  by 
regarding  the  langiiage  or  the  member  of  the  British  House  ot 
Commons  as  the  malignant  ravings  of  the  plunderer  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a  foreign  and  kindred  people. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  employ- 
ing to  effect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  theif  operations 
by  professing  to  em(ploy  only  persuasive  means  in  appesding  to 
the  humanity,  and  enli^tening  the  understandings,  of  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  Union.  If  there  were  some  kindness  in 
this  avowed  motive,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was 
.  ra&er  a  presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  superiorly  ia. 
intelligence  and  knowledge.  For  some  time  they  continued  to 
make  l^ese  appeals  to  our  duty  and  our  interest ;  but  imiiatieBt 
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with  the  liow  iofliieiice  of  their  lo^c  upon  our  stupid  miodi, 
^y  recentlv  resolved  to  chcuige  their  svBtem  of  action.  To  the 
agency  of  their  powers  of  persuasion,  they  now  propose  to  sub- 
stitute the  powers  of  the  biEtUotbox;  and  he  must  be  blind  to^ 

■  what  is  passjng  before  us,  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  inev- 
itable tendency  of  their  proceedings  is,  if  t^ese  should  be  found 

.  insufficient,  to  invoke^  finally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the 
bayonet 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of  the  proceedings' 
of  the  ultra-abolitionists  that  I  would  seriously  invite  every  con- 
siderate man  in  the  country  splemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately 
to  reflect,  ^not  merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that 
dreadful  precipice  do^n  which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  be- 
cause these  ultra-abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instrur 

'  ments  of  reason  add  persuasion,  have  made  their  cause  political, 
and  have  appealed  to  the  ballot  box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon 
this  occasion  to  address  you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  coiintry  at 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  im- 
mediately after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government; 
When  the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its 
poweris  were  not  well  understood  by  the  community  at  large, 
^d  remained  to  be  accurately  interpreted  and  denned.  At  that 
period  numerous  abolition  societies  were  formed,  comprising  not 
merely  the  society  of  friends,  but  many  other  good  men.    Pe- 

•  titions  were  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for  3ie  abolition  of 
slavery.  They  were  received  witnout  serious  opposition,  re: 
ferred,  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee.  The  report  stated 
that  the  general  gdvemment  had  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  as 
it  existed  in  the  several  states,  and  that  these  states,  themselves 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  Thp  report  was 
generatly  acquiesced  in, and  satisfaction  and  tranquillity^  ensued^ 
Uie  abohtion  societies  thereafter  limiting  their  exertions,  in  re- 
spect to  the  black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity  within  the 
scope  of  existing  laws. 

The  rtext  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition 
incidentally,  was  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Missouri 
into  the  Uhion.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  fearful. 
It  is  too  recent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  ad- 
vert to  it,  and  to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  "by  one  of 
^bse  compromises  characteristic  of  our  institutions,,  and  of  which 
the  constitution  itself  is  the  most  signal  instance. 

The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various 
causes,  Mr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing 
exseitement  on  the  subject  of  abohtion.  The  principal  one  per-r 
haps,  is  the  example  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the 
islands  adjacent  to  our  country.  Sucn  is  the  similarity  in  laws, 
m  language,  in  institutions,  and  in  common  origin,  between. 
Great  Brhain  and  ^e  United  States,  that  no  great  measure  of 
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national  policy  can  be  etdopted  in  the  one  country  without  pro* 
duolng  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  in  the  other.  Con- 
founding the  totally  different  cases  together,  of  the  powers  of 
the  British  parUament  and  those  of  the  Congress  of  tne  United 
States,  and  the  totally  different  situations  of  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  ^nd  the  slaves  in  the  sovereign  and  independent 
states  of  this  confederacy,  superficial  men  hav^  inferred  from  the 
undecided  British  experiment  the  practicability  of  the  aboUtion 
of  slavery  in  these  states.  The  powers  of  the  British  parliament 
Are  unlimited,  and  are  oflen  described  to  be  pmnipotent  The 
'powers  of  the  American  Congress,  on  the  contrary,  are  few, 
cautiously  limited,  scrupulously  excluding  all  that  are  not  grant-  ' 
ed,  and  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely  excluding  all  powet 
over  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  several  states., 

»  The  slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation  operated,  were 
not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  remote  and  feeble  col- 
onies having  ^o  voice  in  parliament.  The  West  India  slave- 
holder was  neither  represented  nor  representative  in  tjjat  parlia- 
nent.  And  whilst  I  most  fervently  wish  complete  success  to  the 
;  3ritish  experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  confess  that  I 
lave  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  it  What- 
^yer  it  may  be,  1  think  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  British 
mrliament  had  treated  the  West  India  slaves  ap  freemen,  it  also 
reated  the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these 
flaves  being  separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country, 
hree  or  four  millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed 
)ver  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners 
lad  been  members  of  the  British  pdrfiament — a  case  which 
vould  have  presented  some  analogy  to  thit  of  our  own  country 
—does  any  one  believe  that  it  would  have  been  expedient  or 
practicable  to  have  emancipated  them,  leaving  them  to  remain, 
vith  all  their  embittered  feelings,  in  the  United  kingdom,  bound- 
ess  as  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  are  ? 

Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  British  example  to  pro- 
luce  the  existing  excitement  from  abolition.    I  say  it  with  pro- 

•  bund  regret,  but  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or 
;lsewhere,  that  there  are  personh  in  both  parts  of  the  Union  who 
Lave  sought  to  mingle  abolition  with  pohtics,  and  to  array  one 
'ortiott  of  the  Union  against  the  other.  It  is  the  misfortune  in 
ree  countries  that,  in  hijg;h  party  times,  a  disposition  too  ofUn 
revails  to  seize  Jiold  ofevery  thing  which  can  strengthen  the 
ne  side  or  weaken  the  other.  Charges  of  fostering  abolition 
lesigns  have  been  heedlesslv  and  unjustly  made  by  "one  party 
.gainst  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late  election  of  the  present  rresi- 
ient  of  the  United  States,  he  was  charged  with  being  an  aboli- 
ionist,  and  abolition  designs  were  imputed  to  many  of  his  sup- 
\K)rters.  Much  as  I  was  opposed  to  his  election,  and  am  to  hu 
id  ministration,  I  neither  shared  in  making  nor  believing  the 
ruth  of  the  charge.  He  was  scarcely  installed  in  office  before  the 
«me  charge  was  directed  a^^ainst  those  who  opposed  his  ek^tion.  ^ 
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Mr.  Freftident,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  tmc, .. 
that  either  of  the  two  great  .parties  in  this  country  has  any  de- 
signs or  aim  at  abolition*  I  enould  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true« 
I  should  consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability 
of  our  system  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does, 
I  hope,  actually  exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think, 
justly  accused  of  any  abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have 
profited,  and  both  have  been  injured,  in  particular  localities,  by 
the  accession  or  abstraction  of  abolition  support  If  the  account 
were  fairly  stated,  I  believe  t;he  party  to  whidii  I  am  opposed 
has  profited  much  more,  and  been  injured  much  less,  than  that 
to  which  I  belong.  But  I  am  far,  for  that  reason^  from  being 
disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of  being  aboUtionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  ca-' 
ses  in  which  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  by  these  abo- 
lition'petitioners  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.    The  first  , 
rdates  to  it  as.  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  that  matter:     ■         \ 

"To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cswes  whatsoever 
over  such  district  Tnot  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may  by 
cession  of  particular  states,  a^d  the  acceptance  of  Congress, 
become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States." 

This  provision  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions 
which  were  made  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 
'  object  of  the  cesssion  was  to  establish  a  seat  of  ,'govemment 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  grant  in  the  constitution  of  ex- 
clusive legislation  must  be  understood,  and  should  be  always 
interpreted,  as  having  relation  to  >  the  object  of  the  cession.  It 
was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  clause  in  the  constitution  that 
those  two  states  ceded  to  the  general  government  the  ten  miles 
square,  constituting  the  District  of  Colombia.  In  making  thp 
cession,  they  supposed  that  it  was  to  be  applied,  and  applied 
solely,  to  the  purposes  of  a  seat  of  government,  for  wnich  it  vraa 
'  asked.*  When  it  was  made,  slavery  existed  in  both  those  com- 
monwealths, and  in  the  ceded  territory,  as  it  now  continues  to 
exist  in  all  of  them.  Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia  could  have 
anticipated  that,  whilst  the  institution  remained  within  their 
respective  limits,  its  abolition  would  h4  attempted  bv  Congress 
witliout  their  consent  Neither  of  them'  would  probably  have 
made  an  unconditional  cession,  if  they  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  result 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
avowed. object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties 
arise  on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  Disr 
trict  available,  comfortable  and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  govern- 
inent  of  the  whole  Union;  the  otiier  is,  to  govern  the  people 
within  the  district  so  as  best  to  promote  their  happiness  and  . 
prosperity.  These  objects  are  totally  distinct  in  tbeir  natUjive^ 
and,  in  interpreting  and  exercising  the  grant  of  the  power  of 
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exdtMive  legislation,  that  distinction  shoulcf  be  constantly  bonw 
in  mind^  Is  it  necessaryy  in  order  to  render  this  place  a  com- 
fortable seat  of  the  general  government^  to  abolish  slavery  within 
its  limits?  No  one  can  or  will  advance  such  a  propositioD. 
The  government  has  remained  here  near  fortjr  years  without 
the  slightest  fnconvenience  from  the  presence  of  domestic  slave- 
ry. Is  it  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict that  slavery  should  be  abolished  from  amongst  them? — 
Th^ey  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire,  but  are  almpst  unani- 
mously  opposed  lo  it.  It  exists  here  in  the  mildest  and  most 
mitigated  form.  In  a  population  of  .39,834,  there  were,  at  the 
last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  tlie  United  States,  but 
6,119  slaves.  The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased 
smce.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged 
in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  domes- 
tic life.  If  it  were  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this  place,  as  a 
scat  of  the  general,  government,  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is 
Utterly  denied,  th^  abolition  should  be  confined  to  the  necessity 
which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Washington 
itself.  Beyond  those  limits,  persons  concerned  in  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  United  State^  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  inhabit- 
.  ants  of  the  District  than  they  have  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Maryland  and.  Virginia  which  lie  beyond 
thjB  District 

To  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  it 
remains  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  situated,  as  that  District  is, 
within  the  very  heart  of  those  states,  would  expose  them  to  great 
practical  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The  District  would 
become  a  place  of  refuge  and  escape  for  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  two  states,  and  a  place  from  which  the  spirit  of  discontent, 
insubordinatiori  and  Insurrection  might  be  fosteried  and  en- 
couraged in  the  two  states.  Suppose,  as  was  at  one  time  under 
consideration.  Pennsylvania  had  granted  ten  miles  square  with- 
in its  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  a  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; could  Congress,  without  a  violation  of  ^ood  faith,  have 
introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the  bosom  of  that 
commonwealth,  in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had  abolished  it 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1780?    Yet  the  inconvenience  to  Penn- 

Slvania  in  the  case  supposed  would  hav6  been  niuch  less  than 
at  to  Virginia  andMaryland  in  the  case  we  were  arguing. 
It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject  that  the  Senate,  at  its 
last  session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
implied  faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to 
Jlbolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Coludibia.  And  wduld 
it  not  be  ?  By  implied  faith  is  meant  that,  when  a  grant  is  made 
'  for  one  avowed  and  declared  purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the 
grant  should  not  be  perverted  to  another  purpose,,  unavowed  and 
undeclared,  and  injuripus  to  the>  grantor.  The  grant,  in  the 
case  we  dre  considering,  of  the  territory  of  Columbia,  was  for  a  - 
imi  of  government    ,Whatev^  power  is  necessary  to  accom- 
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I^h  that  .object,  is  carried  along  by  the  grant  But  the  abor- 
tion of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  site  bb 
a  seat  6f  the  general  government.  The  grant  in  the  constitu- 
tion, of  ejtclusive  power  of  ^legislation  oVer  the  District,  waa 
made  to  ensure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority  of  the 
general  government  to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure  seat 
of  government^  and  to  promote  the  well  bein^  of  the  inhabitants 
of  ^e  Districtf  The  power  granted  ought  to  oe  interpreted  and 
exercised  solely  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  granted.  The  lem- 
guage  of  the  grant  was  necessarily  broad,  comprehensive  and 
exclusive,  because  all  the  exigencies  which  might  arise  to  ren- 
der this  a  secure  seat  of  the  general  government  could  not  have 
\  been  foreseen  and  provided  for.  The-"- language  may  possi- 
bly be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  a  power  of  abolition,  . 
but  it  would  not  at  all  thence  follow  that  the  power  could  be 
rightfully  exercised.  The  case  may  be  resembled  to  that  of  a 
plenipotentiary  invested  with  a. plenary  power,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  has,  positive  instructions  from  his  government  £us  to 
the  kind  of  treaty  which  he  is  to  negotiate  and  conclude.  If  he 
violates  those  instructions,  and  concludes  a  diflferent  treaty,  thii 
government  is  not  bcJund  by  it.  And,  if  the  for6ign  government 
is  aware  of  the  violation,  it  acts  in  bad  faith.  Or  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from  private  life.  I  am  an 
endorser  for  my  friend  on .  a  note  discounted  in  bank.  He  ap- 
jlies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,,  which  I  do  in  blank* 
Now,  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  pther  use  of  my  note 
which  he  pleases.  But  ifj  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended 
purpose,  he  goes  to  a  broker  and  sells  it,  thereby  doubling  my 
responsibility  for  him,  he  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  good  faith  imj)lied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  as  erroneous  as  I 
believe  it  to  b6  correct  and  conclusive,  is  the  affair  of  the  libera- 
tion of  six  thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  District,  disconnected 
with  the  three  millions  of  slaves,  in  the  United  States,  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  agitate,,  distract  and  embitter  this  great  conr 
.federacyf 
'  The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  Congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  tfis  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  bounded  on  alLits  Isuid  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  sevend 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends 
within  the  tropics,  and  the  nearest,  important  island  to  it  on  the 
water  side  is  Uuba,  a  slave  island.  Tnis  simple  statement  of  its 
geographical  position  should  of  itself  decide  the  question. — 
.  When,  by  'the  treaty  of  1819  with  Sj>ain,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
United  ^tes,  slavery  existed  within  it  By  the  terms  of  that 
treaty,  the  effects  apd  prpperty  of  the  inhabitants  are  secured  to 
tl^em,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remove  and  take  them  away,  if 
they  think  proper  to  do  so,  tdthout  limitation  as  to  time.  If  it 
were  ezpedienj^  therefore,  to  abolish  slavery  in  it,  it  could  not  be 
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'done  consistently  with  the  treaty,  without  granting  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  a  I'easonable  time  to  remove  their  slaves.  But  further : 
By  the  compromise  which  took  place  on  the  passage  of  the  act 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  m  the  year  1820,  it 
was  agreed  and  understood  that  the  line  of  36  deg.  30  min.  of 
north  latitude  should  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  states 
and  the  slave  states  to  be  created  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  ceded' by  the  ti*eaty  of  Louisiana;  those  situated  south 
of  it  being  slave  states,  and  those  north  of  it,  free  states.  But 
Florida  is  south  of  that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  th^ 
spirit  of  the  understanding  which  prevailed  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  should  be  a  slave  state.  It  may  be  trfie  that  the  compromise . 
does  not  in  terms  embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  Hot  absolutely 
binding  and  obligatory ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must 
agree  that  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  without  the  most 
weighty  considerations,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  to  be 

,  deprecated  than-  to  open  anew  the  bleeding  woundfe  which  were 
happily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that  compromise.  Florida  is 
the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admihed  into  the  Union  with 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress is  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by ' 
the  petitioners  the  dave  trade  between  the  states,  or,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  abolition  petitions,  the  traffic  in  human  beings  between 
the  states.  '  This  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  is  claimed 
under  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  au- 
thority to. regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,  like  other  powers 
in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto  remained  dormant  in  respect  to  the 

'  interior  trade  by  land  between  the  states.  It  was  a  power  granted 
like  ^11  the  other  powers  of  the  general  government,  to  secure 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  states.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it.  AH  the  cases  in  which,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  time  it  may  become  expedient  to  exert  the.  general  au- 
thority to  regulate  commerce  between  the  states,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. We  may  easily  imagine,  however,  contingencies  which, 
if , they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the  interposition  of  the 

•  common  authority.    If,  for  example,  the  state  of  Ohio  were,  by  ■ 
law,  to  prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of  Cincinnati,  from 

'  the  port  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  if  that  case  be  not  already 
provided  for  by  the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting  tradfe,  it 
would  be  competent  to  the  general  government  to  annul  me 
prohibition  emanating  from  state  authority.  Or,'  if-the  state  of 
Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  introduction,  within  its  limits,  of 
any  articles  of  trade,  the  production  of  the.  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  general  government  might, 
by  itfi  authority,  supersede  the  state  enactment  But!  deny  that 
the  general  govemment  has  any  authority,  whatever,  from  the 
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eonstitation,  to  abolish  what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave 
state  to  another  slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  regulation,  and 
not  prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation 
ex  vi  ttrmni  implies  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of 
the  thing  regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance 
or  annihilation.  The  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  facil- 
itate and  accommodate,  not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  com- 
merce to  be  regulated.  Can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  this 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  Congress  has 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  live  stock  which,  in 
countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing  from  the  western  and  in- 
terior atates  to  the  southern,  southwestern,  and  Atlantic  states  ? 
The  moment  the  incontestible  fact  is  admitted,  that  negro  slaves 
are  property,  the  law  of  moveable  property  irresistibly  attaches 
itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them  from  on« 
to  another  state,  where  they  are  recognized  as  property,  without 
any  hindrance  whatever  from  Congress. 

6ut,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  longer  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery  within  the  district  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one 
state  to  another.  These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra 
abolitionists  are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing  the 
real  and  ultimate  point  of  attack.  That  point  o^  attack  is  the 
Institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  it  exists  m  these  states.  It  is 
to  liberate  thtee  millions  of  slaves  held  in  bondage  within  them. 
And  now  allow  me,  sir,  to  glance  at  the  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
and  at  some  of  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  it  were 
possible  to  attain  it. 

.  The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all 
Jpower  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  effect  the  pur- 
pose. The  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  a  linaited 
government,  comprising  comparitively  few  powers,  and  leaving 
the  residuary  mass  of  political  power  in  the  possession  of  tho 
several  states.  ^It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of  slavery  in- 
terposed one  of  the  greatest  difEculties  in  the  formation  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  happily  compromised  and  adjusted  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  patriotism.  According  to  that  compro- 
mise, no  power  whatever  was  granted  to  the  general  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  domestic  slavery,  but  that  which  relates  to 
taxation  and  representation,  and  the  power  to  restore  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  lawful  owners.  All  other  power  in  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery  was  retained  exclusively  bv  the  states,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  severally,  according  to  their  respective 
views  of  their  own  peculiar  interest  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  never  could  have  been  formed  upon  the  principle 
of  investing  the  general  government  with  authority  to  aboush 
S2 
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the  institution  at  its  pleasure.  It  never  can  be  continued  for  a 
single  day  jf  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  be  assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra-abolitionists  that  &ir 
object  is  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  general  government, 
but  to  operate  upon  the  states  themselves  in  which  the  institu- 
tion of  domestic  slavery  exists.  If  that  be  their  object,  why  are 
these  aboUtion  societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free 
states?  Why  are  the  slave  states  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed? 
Why  do  the  aboUtion  presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  ex- 
cite hatred  and  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
states  against  those  of  the  slave  states  ?  Why  is  Congress  peti- 
tioned ?  The  free  states  have  no  more  power  or  right  to  inten^^ 
with  institutions  in  the  slave  states,  confided  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  those  states,  thjin  they  would  have  to  interfere  with  in- 
stitutions existing  in  any  foreign  country.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  issue 
of  numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and  the  sending  out  of 
lecturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and  aiming  at 
the  destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  France  ?  Would 
they  be  regarded  as  proceedings  warranted  by  good  neighbor- 
hood ?  Or  what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies 
in  the  slave  states,  the  issuing  ot  violent  and  inflammatory  tracts, 
and  the  deputation  of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  de- 
nunciations against  institutions  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
free  states  1  Is  their  purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings, 
and  to  actuate  our  humanity  ?  And  do  they  expect  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  by  holding  us  up  to  the  scorn,  and  contempt, 
and  detestation  of  the  people  of  tne  free  states  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  1  The  slavery  which  exists  amongst  us  is  bur 
affair,  not  theirs ;  and  they  nave  no  more  just  concern  with  it 
tlian  they  have  with  slavery  as  it  exists  throughout  the  world. 
Why  not  leave  it  to  us,  as  the  common  constitution  of  our 
country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the  guidance  of  Prov- 
idence, as  best  we  may  or  can  ? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition  arises  out  of  the 
fact  of  the  presence  in  the  slave  states  of  three  millions  of  slaves. 
They  are  there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel 
of  our  population.  They  were  brought  into  the  country  original- 
ly under  the  authority  of  the  parent  government  whilst  we  were 
colonies,  hnd  their  importation  was  continued  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  our  ancestors.    If  the  question  were  an  original 

Question,  whether,  there  being  no  slaves  within  tlie  country,  we 
[lould  introduce  them,  and  incorporate  them  into  our  society, 
that  would  be  a  totally  diflTerent  question.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  found  to  favor  their  intro- 
duction. No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon  that  supposition, 
their  admission  with  more  determined  resolution  and  conscien- 
tious repugnance  than  I  should.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  slaves  are  here;  no  practical  scheme  for  their  removal  or 
separation  from  us  has  been  yet  devised  or  proposed;  and  tbt 
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true  inquiry  is,  what  is  beet  to  be  done  with  them.  In  human 
affairs  we  are  often  constrained,  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  do  what  we  would  not  do  if 
that  state  of  things  did  not  exist.  The  slaves  are  here,  and  here 
must  remain,  in  some  condition ;  and,  I  repeat,  how  are  they  to 
be  best  governed  ?  What  is  best  to  be  done  for  their  happiness 
and  our  own?  In  the  slave  states  the  alternative  is,  that  the 
white  man  must  govern  the  black,  or  the  black  govern  the 
.  T^hite.  In  several  o£  those  states,  the  number  of  the  slaves  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  white  population.  An  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists  propose, 
would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle  for  immediate  ascen- 
dancy of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would 
be  followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races 
which  would  break  out  into  a  civil  war  that  would  end  in  the  ex- 
termination or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.  In  such 
an  alternative,  who  can  hesitate  1  Is  it  not  better  for  both  par- 
ties that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instesui 
of  exposing  them  to  the  horrible  strifes  and  contests  which 
would  inevitably  attend  an  immediate  abolition  ?  This  is  our 
true  ground  of  defence  for  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in 
our  country.  It  is  that  which  our  revolutionary  ancestors  as- 
sumed. It  is  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  forms  our  justification 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom. 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in 
the  immense' amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  pro- 
perty. The  total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  accor- 
ding to  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population,  was  a  little  up- 
wards of  two  millions.  Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio, 
which  it  probably  is,  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  their  present 
number  would  be  three  millions.  The  average  value  of  slaves 
at  this  time  is  stated  by  persons  well  informed  to  be  as  high  as 
five  hundred  dollars  each.  To  be  certainly  within  the  mark,  let 
us  suppose  that  it  is  only  four  hundred  dollars.  The  total  value, 
then,  by  that  estimate,  of  the  slave  property  in  the  United  States 
is  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  property  is  diffused 
throughout  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by 
widows  and  orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the 
sound  and  vigorous.  It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of 
trust,  and  family  settlements.  It  nag  been  made  the  basis  of 
numerous  debts  contracted  upon  its  faith,  and  is  tlie  sole  reliance,  , 
in  many  instances,  of  creditors  within  and  without  the  slave 
states,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  to  them.  And  now  it  is 
rashly  proposed,  by  a  single  fiat  of  legislation,  to  annihilate  this 
immense  amount  of  property !  To  annihilate  it  without  indem- ' 
nity  and  without  compensation  to  its  owners !  Does  any  con- 
siderate man  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  effect  such  an  object 
without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed  ? 

I  know  that  there  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  ne- 
gro slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.    I  shall  not  dwell 
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lonff  on  this  flpeculatiye  abstraeUon.  That  is  property  whidi 
the  law  declares  to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  orlegisla- 
tion  have  sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slaves  as  property- 
tinder  all  the  forms  of  government  which  have  existed  upon  this 
continent  during  that  long  space  of  time — under  the  Briticsh  gov- 
ernment— under  the  colonial  government-sunder  all  the  state  con* 
stitutions  and  governments — and  under  the  Federal  government 
itself— ^ey  have  been  deliberately  and  solemnly  recosipzed  as 
the  legitimate  subjects  of  property.  To  the  wild  speculations  of 
theorists  cmd  innovators  stanas  opposed  the  fact,  that  in  an  umn- 
temipted  period  of  two  hundred  years'  duration,  under  every 
form  of  human  legislation,  and  by  all  the  departments  of  human 
government,  African  negro  slaves  have  been  held  and  respected, 
Save  descended  and  been  transferred,  as  lawful  and  indisputable 
property.  They  were  treated  as  property  in  the  very  British  ex- 
ample which  is  so  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  worthy  of  our  imita- 
tion. Although  the  West  India  plEuiters  had  no  voice  in  the  united 
parliament  ot  the  British  Isles,  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice  ex- 
torted from  that  legislature  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  to  compensate  the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 

If,  therefore,  these  ultra  abolitionists  are  seriously  determined 
to  pursue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at 
once  set  about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, to  indemnify  the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes 
to  raise  that  enormous  amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon 
themselves  or  upon  the  free  states,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to 
-assent  to  such  an  assessment ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all 
justice  and  an  outrage  against  all  equity  to  levy  any  portion  of 
the  tax  upon  the  slave  states  to  pay  lor  their  own  unquestioned 
projperty. 

It  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not 
sufficient  to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance 
,  in  their  designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess 
to  espouse  ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing, 
by  their  efforts,  that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a 
century  the  prospect  of  any  species  of  emancipation  of  the 
African  race,  graoual  or  immediate  in  any  of  the  states.  They 
hdve  done  more ;  they  have  increased  the  rigors  of  legislation 
against  slaves  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  slave  states.  Forty  years 
^go  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  slate  of  Kentucky  of  a 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  within  its  limits.  By  gradual 
emancipation,  I  mean  that  slow  but  safe  and  cautious  liberation 
of  slaves  which  was  first  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  at  theinsteunce 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1780,  and  according  to  which,  Ae 
generation  in  being  were  to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  off- 
spring born  after  a  specified  day  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and.  in  the  mean  time,  were  to  receive  preparatory 
instruction  to  qualify  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That 
was  the  species  of  emancipation  which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I 
allude;  was  discussed  in  Kentucky.    No  one  was  rash  enough  to 
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fvopoie  to  thii^E  of  immediate  abolition.  No  one  wa«  rathenougb 
tb  think  of  throwing  loose  npon  the  communttv,  ignorant  and  un- 
nrepared^  the  untutored  slaves  of  the  state.  Many  thou^t,  and 
1  aoxMigBt  them,  that  as  each*  of  the  slave  states  had  a  nffht  ex- 
clusively to  judge  for  itself  in  respect  to  the  institution  of  domes- 
tic slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves  compared  with  the  white 
population  in  that  state,  at  that  time,  was  so  inconsiderable  that 
a  system  of'  gradual  emancipation  might  have  been  safely 
adopted  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests  of  die 
commonweal^.  And  I  still  think  diat  the  question  of  soch 
emancipation  in  the  farming  states  is  one  whose  solution  depends 
won  the  relative  numbers  m  the  two  races  in  any  given  state. 
It  I  had  been  a  dtiaen  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  when 
Franklin's  plan  was  adopted,  I  should  have  voted  for  it,  because 
by  no  possibility  could  the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  aac^id- 
ancy  in  that  state.  But  if  I  had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citi- 
zen of  any  of  the  planting  states — ^the  southern  or  seutiiwestem 
8tate»-T-I  should  have  opposed,  and  would  continue  to  oppose, 
ai^  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation,  gradual  or  immediate, 
beeause  of  the  demger  of  an  ultimate  ascendancy  of  the  black 
race,  or  of  a  civil  contest  which  might  terminate  in  the  extkic* 
tipn  <^one  race  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gradual  emancipation  did 
not  prevail,  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  Targe  and  respectable  mi- 
nority. That  minority  had  increased  and  was  increasing,  until 
the  abolitionists  commenced  their  operations.  The  eii<»it  has 
been  to  dissipate  all  prospects  whatever,  for  the  present,  of  any 
scheme  of  gradual  or  other  emancipation.  The  peo}^e  of  thapt 
state  have  becomfi  shocked  and  alarmed  Inr  these  abdition  move- 
ments, and  the  number  who  would  now  favor  a  system  even  of 
gradual  emancipation  is  probably  less  than  it  was  in  the  years 
r798-'9.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  1837-»i  the 
question  of  c^iing  a  Convention  was  submitted  to  the  consiaerar 
tion  of  the  people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with  the  coa- 
slitution  of  the  state.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage  of 
^be  laW)  and,  among  them^  that  of  emancipation  had  its  infla- 
cfioe.  When  the  question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at 
their  last  annual  election,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
vpters  of  the  state  supported  a  call  of  a  Convention.  The  ap- 
{^hension  of  the  danger  of  abolition  was  the  leading  considera- 
tion amongst  the  people  for  opposing  the  call.  But  M  that,  but 
for  the  agitation  or  tlie  question  of  abolition  in  states  whose  piopo^ 
lation  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion  of  tlje  people  of  Kentudcf) 
to  interfere  in  the  mattlBr,  the  vote  for  a  Convention  would  fam 
htesi  mudi  larger,  if  it  had  not  been  carried.  I  felt  inyself  coo* 
strained  to  take  immediate,  bold  and  decided  ground  against  it 
i  Prior  to  tiie  a^^tation  of  this  subject  of  abolition,  there  was  a 
progressive  mehoration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  throughout  aAl 
the  slave  states.  In  some  of  them,  schools  of  instruction  wera 
32* 
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opened  by  humane  and  religious  persons.  These  are  all  now 
checked,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  having  shown  itself  in 
some  localities,  traceable,  it  is  believed,  to  abolition  movements 
and  exertions,  the  legislative  authority  has  found  it  expedient  i» 
infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  police,  and  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  slaves. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate 
abolition,  let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  consequences' 
which  would  inevitably  ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occar' 
sionally  alluded  to  in  Uie  progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the 
struggle  which  would  instantaneously  arise  between  the  two 
races  in  most  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states.  And 
what  a  dreadful  struggle  would  it  not  be !  Embittered  by  all 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  by  the  unconquerable  prejudices 
which  would  prevail  between  the  two  races,  and  stimulated  by 
all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in 
which  the  extermination  of  the  blacks,  or  their  ascendancy  over 
the  whites,  would  be  the  sole  alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclu- 
sion, or  during  the  progress  of  such  a  contest,  vast  numbers, 
probably,  of  the  black  race  would  migrate  into  the  free  states; 
and  what  effect  would  such  a  migration  have  upon  the  laboring 
classes  in  those  states! 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geo- 
graphical ;  the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and 
the  slave  laborers  the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avoca- 
tions almost  altogether  unmixed  with  the  other.  But,  on  the 
supposition  of  immediate  abolition,  the  black  class,  migrating 
into  the  free  states,  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  white 
class,  diminishing  the  wages  of  their  labor,  and  augmenting  the 
hardships  of  their  condition. 

This  IS  not  all.  The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  separ 
ration  of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that.  I  have  seen 
with  re^t,  grief  and  astonishment  their  resolute  opposition  to 
the  project  of  colonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to 
the  acceptance  of  man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable 
or  not,  is  characterized  by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, than  that  of  transporting,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free 
people  of  color  in  the  United  States  to  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. It  has  the  powerful  recommendation  that  whatever  it  does 
is  good;  and,  if  it  eflfects  nothing,  it  inflicts  no  one  evil  or  mis- 
chief upon  any  portion  of  our  society.  There  is  no  necessary 
hostility  between  the  ol^ects  of  colonization  and  abolition.  Cdo- 
nization  deals  only  with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that  with  \m 
own  free  voluntary  consent  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery. 
It  disturbs  no  man's  property,  seeks*  to  impair  no  power  in  w» 
slava  states,  nor  to  attnbute  anv  to  the  general  government 
AH  its  action  and  all  its  ways  and  means  are  voluntary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  blessin|p  of  Providence,  which  hitherto  has  gra- 
ciously smiled  upon  it    And  yet  beneficent  and  harmless  ai 
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colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
nounces it  with  so  much  persevering  zeal  and  such  unmixed 
bitterness  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation 
whatever  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for- 
ever pent  up  tofi:ether  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  their 
animosities,  and  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. They  proclaim,  mdeed,  Siat  color  is  nothing ;  that  the 
organic  and  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  races 
ought  to  be  entirely  overlooked  and  disregarded.  And,  eleva- 
ting themselves  to  a  sublime  but  impracticable  philosophy,  they 
would  teach  us  to  eradicate  all  the  repugnances  of  our  nature, 
and  to  take  to  our  bosoms  and  our  boards  the  black  man  as  we 
do  the  white,  on  the  same  footing  of  equal  social  condition.  Do 
thejr  not  perceive  that  in  Ihus  confounding  all  the  distinctions 
which  God  himself  has  made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Providence  itself?  It  has  been  his  divine  pleasure 
to  make  the  black  man  black,  and  the  white  man  white^  and  to 
distinguish  them  by  other  repulsive  constitutional  difierencee. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  maintain,  nor  shall  I  endeavor  to 
prove,  that  it  was  any  part  of  his  divine  intention  that  the  one 
race  should  be  held  in  perpetual  bondage  by  the  other ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  that  those  whom  he  has  created  different,  and  has 
declared,  by  their  physical  structure  and  color,  ought  to  be  kept 
asunder,  should  not  be  brought  together  by  any  process  whatever 
of  unnatural  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  civil  contest  which  1  have  supposed 
could  be  avoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peace- 
ful alternative,  if  it  were  possible  to  effectuate  the  project  of 
abolition.  The  abolitionists  oppose  all  colonization,  and  it  irre- 
sistibly follows,  whatever  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  amalgamation.  And  who  are  to  bring  about  ^m 
amalgamation  ?  I  have  heard  of  none  of  these  ultra  abolition- 
ists furnishing  in  their  own  families  or  persons  examples  of  in- 
termarriage. Who  is  to  begin  it?  Is  it  their  purpose  not  only 
to  create  a  pinching  competition  between  black  labor  and  white 
labor,  but  do  they  intend  also  to  contaminate  the  industrious  and 
laboring  classes  of  society  at  the  north,  by  a  revolthig  admixture 
of  the  black  element? 

It  is  frequency  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  race 
among  us?  Are  they  forever  to  remain  in  bondage?  That 
question  was  asked  more  ^an  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been 
answered  by  fifly  years  of  prosperity  but  little  chequered  from 
this  cause.  It  will  be  repeated  fifbr  or  a  hundred  years  hence. 
The  true  answer  is,  that  the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto 
guided  and  governed  us,  and  averted  all  serious  evils  from  the 
existing  relation  between  the  two  races,  will  guide  and  govern 
our  posterity.  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereofT  Wm 
have  hitherto,  with  that  blessing,  taken  care  of  ourselves.  Po*- 
Mty  win  find  the  means  of  it»  own  precervlition  and  prosperity. 
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Itisonlyin  the  most  direful  eveat  which  can  befal this  peofle 
ttot  thia  great  intercit,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests^ 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts  the 
IJack  population  is  gaining  upon  me  white,  it  only  constitutet 
one-fi£&  of  the  whote  population  of  the  United  States.  And, 
taking  the  aggregates  ofthe  two  races,  the  European  is  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  gaining  upon  the  African  portion.  This 
iaet  is  demonstrated  by  the  periodical  returns  of  our  populatioo. 
Let  ua  cease,  then,  to  indulge  in  gloomy  forebodings  about  the 
impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we  may  attempt  to  lifl  the  veil, 
and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it  I,  too,  have  ventured  on 
a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  not  now  trouble  you^  bat 
which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  According  to  that)  in 
the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will  remain 
among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  PreMoent,  at  the  perbd  of  the  formation  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  sif\erw€urds,  our  patriotic  ancestors  apprehended  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  from  those  which  found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  seemed  to  present  a  natural  separation.  That  dan^  hat 
vanished  before  the  noble  achievements  of  the  spirit  o£  internal 
improvement  and  the  immortal  genius  of  Fulton.  And  now, 
no  where  is  round  a  more  loyal  attachment  to  the  Union  tlian 
among  those  very  western  people,  who,  it  was  apprehended, 
would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  the  sole  remaining 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist 
It  was  this  which  created  the  ^eatest  obstacle  and  the  most  anx- 
ioussolicitoder  in  the  deliberations  ofthe  convention  that  adopted 
the  general  constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  the  deepest  anxietjr  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desi- 
rous ofthe  permanency  of  our  Union.  The  father  of  his  country, 
in  his  last  affecting  and  solemn  a|^al  to  his  fellow-citizens^  de- 
precated, as  a  most  calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions 
which  it  m^ht  produce.  The  convention  wi^y  left  to  the  sev** 
eral  states  the  power  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power 
not  necessary  to  the  plan  of  union  which  it  devised,  and  as  oae 
w^  whii&h  the  general  government  could  not  be  invested  with- 
out planting  the  seeds  ofeertain  destruction.  There  let  it  remain 
undisturbed  by  any  unhallowed  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possib^  ' 
.of  dissolving  this  happy  Union.  The  Senate  knows  that  I  have 
deprecated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occaskms^  to  that  direful  event 
The  country  will  testify  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  hiilMy 
of  my  publio  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we 
4du>nld  be  false  in  our  allegiaiice  tp  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  b«  m- 
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Mdbd.  Abolitioii  aiiould  no  longor  be  regarded  ai  an  imaginary 
danger.  The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  pre- 
flottt  aim  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  ofthe  free  states  as  one  man» 
i^gaioBt  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one 
aide  will  beget  union  on  the  other.  And  this  process  of  recipro- 
cal consolid&tion  will  be  attended  with  all  the  violent  prejudices, 
embittered  passions,  and  implacable  animosities  which  ever  de- 
graded or  deformed  human  nature.  A  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Uttion  will  have  taken  place,  whilst  the  forms  of  its  existence  re- 
main. The  most  valuable  element  of  union,  mutual  kindness,  ^e 
feelings  of  sympathy,  the  fraternal  bonds,  which  now  happily 
tmite  us,  will  have  been  extinguished  forever.  One  section  will 
fltand  in  menacing  and  hostile  array  against  the  other.  The  col- 
lision of  opinion  will  be  quickly  followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  scenes  which  now  happily  lie  con- 
cealed from  our  view.  Abolitionists  themselves  would  shrink 
back  in  dismay  and  horror  at  the  contemplation  of  desolated 
fidds,  conflagrated  cities,  murdered  inhabitants,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government  that  ever  rose 
to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man.  Nor  should  these  aboli- 
tionists flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can  succeed  in  their  object 
of  uniting  the  people  ofthe  free  states,  they  will  enter  the  contest 
widi  a  numerical  superiority  that  must  ensure  victory.  All  his- 
tory and  experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncertainty  of  war. 
Axid  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ  that  the  race  is  not  to  the 
tmiftf  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to  conquer^ 
whom  would  they  conquer?  A  roreign  foe — one  who  had  insult- 
ed our  flag,  iiif¥aded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste  ? 
Noy  sir;  no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  without 
glory— a  self,  a  suicidal  conquest — a  conquest  of  brothers  over 
brothers,  aehieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descend- 
ants of  common  ancestors,  who,  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and  bled,  side  by 
side,  in  mtmy  a  hard  battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed  our  coun- 
try from  the  British  crown,  and  established  our  national  indepen- 
dence; 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  are  sometimes  accused  by 
their  northern  brethren  with  displaying  too  much  rashness  and 
sensibility  to  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  abolitionists. 
]^t,  before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  rever- 
sal of  conditions.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave 
states  were  to  form  societies,  subsidize  presses,  make  large  pe- 
cuniary contributions,  send  forth  numerous  missionaries  through* 
out  all  their  own  borders,  and  enter  into  machinations  to  bum 
the  beautiful  capitals,  destroy  the  productive  manufactories,  and 
sink  in  the  ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  northern  states.  Would 
these  incendiary  proceedings  be  regarded  as  neighborly  and 
ftiendly,  and  consistent  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which  should 
ever  be  eherished  by  one  portion  <^f  the  Union  towards  another? 
ir>9^4  xt^  »T.«ita  no  emotion?    Occasion  no  manifestations  of 
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dissatisfaction,  nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence  ?  But 
the  supposed  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  es- 
sential circumstance.  In  no  contingency  could  these  capitals, 
manufactories,  and  ships  rise  in  rebellion  and  massacre  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  states. 

I  am.  Mr.  President,  no  friend  of  slavery.  The  searcher  of  cdl 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  beats  high  and  strong 
in  the  cgiuse  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practica- 
ble, I  desire  to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it.  But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  my  own  country  to 
that  of  any  other  people ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that 
of  any  other  race.  The  liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in 
the  United  States  is  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of 
the  European  descendants.  Their  slavery  forms  an  exception 
— an  exception  resulting  from  a  stern  and  inexorable  necessity — 
to  the  general  hberty  in  the  United  States.  We  did  not  origi- 
nate, nor  are  we  responsible  for,  this  necessity.  Their  liberty, 
if  it  were  possible,  could  only  be  established  by  violating  the  in- 
contestable powers  of  the  states,  and  subverting  the  Union.  And 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,, 
the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not 
obscured  by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that 
beams  all  around  us  ?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  a^ 
we  are,  if  true  to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain 
within  its  bosom  so  many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness, 
and  of  glory  1  Our  only  real  danger  lies  aheac^  conspicuous, 
elevated,  and  visible.  It  was  clearly  discerned  at  the  com* 
mencement,  and  distinctly  seen  throughout  our  whole  career.— 
Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and  destroy  all  the  glorious  anti-r 
cipations  of  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  us  ?  I  beseech  the  abo- 
litionists themBclves  solemnly  to  pause  in  their  mad  and  fatal 
course.  Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  of  humanity  and  be- 
nevolence which  invite  the  employment  of  their  energies,  let  them 
select  some  one  more  harmless,  that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge 
our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon  that  small  portion  of  the  cler- 
gy, which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild  and  ruinous  schemes,  not 
to  forget  the  holy  nature  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  Founder  of 
our  religion,  and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful  examples.  I  entreat 
that  portion  of  my  countrywomen  who  have  given  their  counte- 
nance to  abolition,  to  remember  that  they  are  ever  most  lovi^ 
and  honored  when  moving  in  their  own  appropriate  and  delight- 
ful sphere ;  and  to  reflect  that  the  ink  which  they  shed  in  subscri- 
bing with  their  fair  hands  abohtion  petitions,  may  prove  but  the 
prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren.  I  adjure 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke  and-  discounte- 
nance, by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures  which  most 
inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences.  And  let 
us  all,  as  countr3nnen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  d^erish  in  un- 
hiding memory  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly 
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throogh  all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will 
,  conduct  their  posteri^  through  all  that  may,  in  the  dispensatioDs 
of  Providence,  be  reserved  for  them. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  PROCEEDS 
OP  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Thursday^  Jarmoary  28,  1841. 

The  Pre-emption  Bill  being  under  consideration,  and  the 
question  being  on  Mr.  Crittenden's  motion  to  re-commit  the  bill 
Tvith  instructions  to  eugtdSt  on  it  an  amendment  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States — 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  sub^ 
stantially  as  follows : 

With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
isales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  I  have 
been  so  aseociatjed  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although 
it  had  not  been  my  original  purpose  to  sayx)ne  word  in  respect 
to  that  measure  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  the  debate 
on  my  colleague's  motion  has  taken  such  a  wide  range  that  my 
silence  might  be  construed  into  indifference  or  an  abandonment, 
on  my  part,  of  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
•  most  important  and  beneficial  measures  ever  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  an  American  Congress.  I  did  not  intend  to 
move  in  the  matter  at  this  session,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
state  of  parties  and  of  public  affairs.  The  party  against  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  recently  pronounced  decisive 
judgment,  was  still  in  power,  and  had  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  It  had  been  always  opposed  to  the  distribution 
bilL  The  new  administration,  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  had  given  its  confidence,  had  not  yet  tlie 
possession  of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  fourth  of  March  next,  can 
So  npthing  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  the  country.  The 
Treasury  is  exhausted  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  I  was  aware 
that  its  state  would  be  urged  as  a  plausible  plea  against  present 
•distribution — urged  even  by  a  party,  prominent  members  of  which 
Jiad  heretofore  protested  against  any  reliance  whatever  on  the 
pubUc  lands  as  a  source  or  revenue.  Now,  although  I  do  not 
admit  the  right  of  Congress  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  all  the 
public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession 
irom  Virginia  and  the  omer  ceding  states,  to  the  purpjoses  of  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  government,  yet  Congress  bemg  in  the  habit 
of  making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuation  of  the  habit  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suita- 
ble ]»H>vision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  mora 
appropriate  and  legitimate  source  than  the  public  lands. 
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The  distribution  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  made,  and, 
if  no  other  Senator  does,  I  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  comm^ice 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the 
lands  of  the  current  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury. 
This  will  avoid  the  financial  objection,  as  I  hoped,  prior  to  that 
day,  that  some  permanent  and  adequate  provision  will  be  made 
to  supply  government  with  the  necessary  revenue.  I  ishall 
therefore,  vote  for  the  proposition  with  that  qualification  since 
it  has  been  introduced,  although  I  had  not  intended  to  move 
it  myself  at  this  seeeion. 

I  came  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  under  the  hope  that 
it  would  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  urgent  and  necessary 
work  of  such  a  repair  of  the  shattered  vessel  of  state  as  would 
put  it  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will 
begin  on  the  fourth  of  March  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all 
,  new  and  doubtful  measures  of  policy  would  be  avoided ;  but 
persuaded  myself  that  a  spirit  of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of 
patriotism  would  prompt  those  who  yet  Unger  in  power  and  au- 
thority at  least  to  provide  the  necessary  ways  and  means  ta  de- 
fra)r  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  hands  of  their  successors, 
durinff  the  present  year,  if  not  permanently.  But  I  eonfeea  with 
pain  mat  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  The  adminis- 
tration not  only  perseveres  in  the  errors  which  have  lost  it  the 
pubUc  confidence,  but  refuses  Xo  allow  its  opponents  to  minister,  in 
any  way,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  community  or  the  necessities  of 
the  government.  Our  constitution  is  defective,  in  cdlowing  those 
to  remain  in  authority  three  or  four  months  after  the  people  have 
pronounced  judgment  against  them ;  or  rather  the  convention 
did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  administra- 
tion which  would  deliberately  treat  with  neglect  and  contempt 
the  manifest  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  It  did  not  imagine 
that  an  administration  could  be  so  formed  as  that,  although 
smarting  under  a  terrible  but  merited  defeat,  it  would,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  fable,  doggedly  hold  on  to  power,  refusing 
to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  use  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

We  have  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  from  the  honorable 
and  highly  respectable  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Pierce,)  which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his 
own  friends.  He  tells  us  that  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  party 
debate,  and  that  a  measure  is  always  got  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  session  on  which  a  general  political  battle  is 
fought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  important  public  business.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  charge ;  and,  if  it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be 
Aeld  responsible  for  it?  Clearly  those  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  has  been  entrusted,  and  who  have  ma- 
jorities in  both  houses  of  Congress.  What  has  been  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  this  session  1  The  permanent  pre-emption  till. 
Who  introduced  it,  and  why  was  it  introduced?  Not  my 
piends  but  the  senator's.     And  it  has  been  brought  up  vdien 
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it&re  is  an  operating  preemption  law  in  existence,  which,  has  a  ' 
long  time  to  run.  Afler  thi  debate  had  been  greatly  protracted, 
and  afler  one  administration  Senator  had  notified  me  officers 
Tof  the  chamber  that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order,  and  > 
another  had  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  encamp  on  die 
fiT^nd  until  the  bill  was  passeli,  why  has  the  debate  been  per- 
mitted to  continue  weeks  longer,  without  explanation,  and  to  the 
•nrprise  of  every  one  on  this  side  of  the  Senate?  Why  has 
more  than  half  the  session  been  consumed  with  this  single  and 
unnecessary  subject?  I  would  ask  that  Senator,  who  assumes 
the  right  to  lecture  us  all,  why  he  concuri^ed  in  pressing  oa  the 
Senate  this  uncalled  for  measure?  Yes,  sir,  my  W9rst^ars  are 
about  to  be  realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  countiy 
during  this  session.  I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would 
not,  in  some  degree,  atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant 
of  their  power,  they  would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  . 
a  fair  trial,  and  forbear  all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  - 
advance.  But  has  this  been  their  equitable  course?  Before  the 
TOW  President  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentle- 
men who  have  themselves  contributed  to  bring  the  country  to 
the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  the 
truth  pust  be  spoken,)  these  very  gentlemeii  are  decrying  be- 
Ibreband  those  measures  of  the  coming  administra^n  which 
are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know  to  be  indispensa- 
Ue^  to  restore  the  public  happiness'  and  prosperity !  The  honora- 
ble Senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  saicL  in  so  many  words, 
that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribiition  in  ad- 
vance.        '        /' 

I  Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.] 
have  ta&n  do^  the  Senator's  words,  and  have  them  here 
on  mv  notes.  , 

[Mr.  Wright,  ff  the  honorable  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
will  tell  him  what  I  said.  I  said  that  the  course  of  his  friends 
bad  forced  the  consideration  of  this  mensure  on  us  in  adDcmccJ 

Forced  it  on  them  in  advance !    How^    Projjccts  to  squand^  \ 
the  public  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  the  form  of  a  ^aduation  bill,  by  which  fifty    ' 
millions  in  value  of  a  portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly 
annihilated:  pre-emption  bills,  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  states 
of  the  whole  within  their  limits.    Uiider  these  circumstances,  - 
my  colleague  presents  a  conservative  measure,  and  proposes,  ip 
lieu  of  one  of  these  wasteful  proiects  by  way  of  amendment,  an 
equitable  distribution  among  all  the  states  of  the  avails  of  tl^jj 
public  lands.    With  what  propriety  then  can  it  be  said  that  w^ 
who  are  acting  solely  on  the  defensiye,  have  fatted  the  measure 
a^n  our  opponents  ?    Let  them  withdraw  their  bill,  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  that  my  colleague  will  withdraw  his  amendment,  and 
will  not,  at  this  session,  press  any  measure  of  distribution.   N^  sin 
ne.    The  policy  of  gentte^ien  on  the  o^e^  side,  the  cleiMrly  denn«d 
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and  distinctlv  marked,  policy,  is,  to  condemn,  in  advance,  ik€me 
measures  which  their  own  sagacity  enables  them  to  perceive 
that  the  new  administration,  faithful  to  their  own  principles  and 
;  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  must  bring  forward  to  build 
up  once  more  the  public  prosperity.  How,  otherwise,  ore  w© 
to  account  for  opposition,  from  leading  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  merest  luxuries  in  the 
world  ?  It  19  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  public  reve- 
nue. That  is  incontestable.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  on  the  protected  articles,  or  on  the  free  articles, 
including  those  of  luxury;  for  no  one,  I  beheve,  in  the  Senate, 
dreams  of  paying  a  direct  tax.  Well ;  if  duties  were  proposed 
on  the  protected  articles^  the  proposition  would -instantfy  be  de- 
.  nouncea  as  reviving  a  high  tariff.  And  when  thejrare  proposed 
on  silks  and  wines,  Senators  on  the  other  side  raise  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  duties  on  thei^e  articles  of  incontestable  luxury. 
These,  moreover,  are  objects  of  consumption  chiefly  with  the 
rich,  and  they,  of  course,  would  pay  the  principal  part  of  the 
\  duty.  But  the  exemption  of  the  poor  from  the  burden  does  not 
commend  the  measure  to  the  acceptance  of  the  friends  of  this 
expiring  administration.  And  yet  they,  sometimes,  assume  to 
be  guai'dians  of  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Guardians  of  >  the 
poor !  Their  friendship  was  demonstrated  at  a  former  session 
by  espousing  a  measure  which  was  to  have  the  tendency  of  re- 
ducing wages,  and  now  they  put  themselves  in  oppositioq'to  a 
tax  which  would  benefit  the  poor,  €md  fall  almdst  exclusively  on 
the  rich.  **    ' 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines  especially,  as 
"  jt  is  now  carried  on.  But  I  cannot  forbeat*  observing,  that  we 
import  from  France  and  her  dependencies  thirty -three  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nine- 
teen millions,  leaving  a  balance  against  us,  in  the  whole  trade, 
of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and,  excluding  the  French  de- 
pendei^cies,  the  balance  against  us  in  the  direct  trade,  with 
France,  is  seventeen  millions.  Yet  gentlemen  say  we  must 
not  touch  this  trade!  We  must  not  touch  a  trade  with  such  a 
heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us — a  balance,  a  large  part, 
,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie.'  I  have  been  in- 
formed, and  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  was 
obtained  from  France  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity,  and  whidi, 
during. General  Jackson's  administration,  was  with  so  much  care 
knd  parade  introduced  inJo  the  United  States,  perhaps  under 
the  vain  hope  that  it  would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  was  re-exported  to  France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which 
it  was  brought,  to  liquidate  our  commercial  debt  Yet  we  must 
not  Supply  the  indispensable  ivants  of  the  treasury  by  taxing  agy 
of  the  articles  of  this  disadvantageous  commerce !  And  some  geo* 
ilemen,  assuming  not  n^erely  the  guardianship  uf  the  poor,  but  of 
the  south  also,  (with  about  as  much  fidelity  in  the  one  case  as  in 
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'  the  other,)  object  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  these  luxuHe^ 
l]^ecause  tney  might  affect  somewhat  the  trade  with  France  in  a 
•outhern  staple.  But  duties  upon  any  forei^  imports  may  affect, 
in  some  small  degree,  our  exports.  If  the  objection,  therefore, 
be  sustained,  we  mu6t  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts,  and  rely, 
as  some  gentlemen  ar^  understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes. ' 
•  Bat  to  this  neither  the  country  nor  Congress  wi(l  ever  consent. 
We  have,  hitherto  resorted  mainly,  and  I  have  no  doubt  always 
,  will  resort,  to  our  foreign  imports  for  revenue. ,  And  can  any 
objects  be  selected  with  more  propriety  than  those  which  enter 
«o  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  opulent?  It  is  of  more 
consequence  to  the  community,  in  the  consideration  of  duties, 
who  consumes  tfie  articles  charged  with  them,  and  consequently, 
who,  pays  them,  than  how  the  dutied  articles  are  purchased 
abroad.  The  south  is  the  last  place  from  which  an  objection 
should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate  consumption.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champaign  wine  consumed 

.  ^  in  the  Astor  House,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  in  one  year,  than  in  ^ 
any  state  south  of  the  Potomac.    [A  laugh.]    Our  total  amount  of 

'  '  imports  last  year  w^s  $104,000,000.  Deducting  the  free  articles, 
the  amount  of  goods  subject  to  duty  was  probably  not  more  than 
between  fifty  and  sixty  millions.  Now,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to 
the  compromise  of  the  tariff  which  it  is  my  wish  to  be  able  to 
do,  but  concerning  which  I  nave  remarked  lately  a  ^octentous 
silence  on  the  part  of  some  of  its  professing  friends  on  the  other 
side,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  maximum  of  any  duty  to  be 
imposed  is  twenty  per  cent  after  Jnne,  1842.  It  would  not  be 
sare  to  assume  our  imports  in  future  of  articles  that  would  re- 
tnain  for  consumption,  and  not  be  re-ex]>orted,  higher  than  one 
hundred  millions,  twenty  per  cent.  o;i  whidi  would  yield  a  gross 
revenue  annually  of  twen^  millions.  But  I  think  that  we  ouffht 
not  to  estimate  opr  imports  at  more  thaA  ninety  millions;  lor, 
besides  other  causes  that  must  tend  to  diminish  tnem,  some  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  our  exjiorts  will  be  applied  annually  to  the 
payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  our  state  debtaheld  abroad, 
and  will  not  return  in  the  form  of  imports.  Twenty  per  cent 
u^u  ninety  millions  Tirould  yield  a  gross  revenue  of  eighteen 
milhons  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  be  additional 
duties.    And  I  think  it  quite  certain  that  the  amount  of  necessary 

^retenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
compromise  upon  all  articles  whatever  which,  by  its  terms,  are 
liable  to  duty.  And  these  additional  duties  ought  to  be  laid 
now,  forthwith,  clearly  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
revenue  is  now  deficient,  compelling  the  administration  to  resort 
to  the  questionable  and  dangerous  use  of  treasury  notes.  Of 
this  deficient  revenue,  there  will  go  off  five  millions  during  the 
aext  pession  of  Congress,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  See-  ■ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  two  and  a  half  millions  on  the  Slot  De- 
cember, 1841,  and  two  and  a  half  millions  more  on  iho  30th 

.^e,  1842.    yhiB  reduction  takes  place  linder  that  provision  of. 
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the  comproouBe  act  by  which  one-half  the  ex^ss  of  all  duties  be- 
yond twenty  per  cent  is  repealed  on  the  last  day  of  this  year  an^t 
the  other  moiety  of  that  excess  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1842.  Now, 
if  Congress  does  jiot  provide  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue prior  to  the  close  of  the  present  session,  how  is  it  possible  ^ 
to  provide  for  it  in  season  at  the  session  which  begins  on  the 
first  Mondfciy  in  December  next?  No  great  change  jn  the  cus- 
toms ought  to  be  made  without  reasonable  notice  to  the  mer- 
chant, to  enable  him  to  adapt  his  Operations  to  the  change.  H^w 
is  it  possible  to  give  this  notice,  if  nothing  is  done  untu  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  Congress  1  Waiving  all  notice  to  the  mer- 
chant and  adverting  merely  to  the  habits  of  Congress,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  no  revenue  bill  can  be  ps^sed  by  the  last  day  oi 
December,  at  a  session  commencing  on  the  f)f8t  Monday  of  that 
month?  How,  then,  can  « gentlemen  who  have,  at  least,  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  government,  reconcile  it  to  duty 
and  to  patriotism  to  go  home  and  leave  it  in  this  condition  ?  1 
^  heard  tne  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  at  the 
last  session,  expess  himself  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  wines  €uid 
silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent?  Has  he,  too,  changed  his  opizi- 
ion? 

[Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions  oa  th^ 
subject.]  '   • 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it  Then  the  Senator  ought 
to  unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  sufiicient  to  produce 
an  adequate  revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the 
ide&  of  imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury !  They  denounce 
distribution  I  They  denounce  an  extra  session,  after  creating  aa 
abfitolute  necessity  for  it!  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give 
us.  a  sound  currency  but  the  Sub-Treasury,,  denounced  by  the 
people !  They  denounce  the  administration  of  President  Harri- 
son before  it  has  commenced !  Parting  from  the  power  of  which 
tl^e  people  have  stript  them  with  regret  and  reluctance,  and  look- 
ing all  eux)uad  them  with  suUenness,  they  refuse  to  his  admini»- 
tratiott  that  fair,  trial  which  the  laws  allow  to  every  arraigned 
culprit  I  hope  that  gentlemen  will  reconsider  this  courae,  and 
that,  out  of  deference  to  the  choice  of  the.people,  if  not  from  feel 
ings  of  justice  and  propriety,  they  will  forbear  to  condemn  be- 
fore they  have  heard  President  Harrison's,  administration.  If 
gentlemen  are  for  jpeace  and^harmony,  we  are  prepared  tQ  meet 
them  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony,  to  umte  with  then)  in 
heaiing  the  wounds  and  building  up  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. But  if  they  are  for  war,  bs  it  seems  they  are,  I  say,  "  Lay 
on,Macdu£^ 

[Sena&tion,  and  a  general  murmuring  sound  throughout  the 
chamber  and  galleries.] 

One  argument  d*  the  honorable  Senator  who  has  just  takeft 
hie  seat,  (Mr.  Wright)  I  wish  to  detach  from  ^e  residue  of  his 
sfisech,  that  I  may,  at  once,  put.  it  to  ^eep  forever.  With  aU  km 
well  Imown  ability,,  and  withoul  meaamg  to  be  disreiqpectfaj,  I 
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may  ftct4,  with  ^H  his  characteristic  ii^enuity  and  subtlety)  he 
has  urged  that  if  you  distribute  the  proceeds  m*  the  .public  laudsj 
you  arrogate  to  yourselves  the  power  of  taxiilg  the  people  to 
raise  money  for  distribution  amon^  the  states  j  that  there  is  np  . 
difference  between  revenue  proceeding  from  the  public  landw  and 
revenue  from  the  customs ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution which  kjlows  you  jto  lay  duties  on  imports  for  th,e  pur- 
pose of  making  up  a  defidiency  produced  by  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  i^  and  I  will  refute  it  from  the  • 
express  language  of  the  cpnstitution.  From  the  first,  Ihave  been  .' 
of  those  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this 

fovernment  to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent 
istribution  of  the  money  among  the  states.  I  still  protest  against  ] 
it    There  exists  no  such  power.    We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such 

Sower  in  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  distribution,  applied  to  ) 
le  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain.  But  u  such  a 
jfower  clearly  existed,  therewould  not  be  the  slightest  ground 
lor  the^apprehension  of  jts  exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is 
always  an  unpleasant,  sometimes  a  painful  duty.  What  govern- 
ment will  ever  voluntarily  incur  the  odium  and  consent,  to  la^ 
taxes,  and  become  ^a  tax  gatherer,  nbt  to  hava  the  satisfaction  oil  • 
expending  the  money  itself,  but  to  distribute  it  among  other  gov- 
ernments, to  be  expended,  by  them  ?  But  to  the  constitution. — 
Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing  power  and  the  lan4  power  are,  a^ 
.  the  argument  of  the  Senator  assumes,  identical  and  the  same. 
What  IS  the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  ^^  The  Congress  shaU 
have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen&ral 
welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts  ahd  excises  '* 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States."  Here  is  ample 
power  to  impbse  taxes ;  but  the  object  lor  which  the  money  is  to 
DC  raised  is  specified.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  conveyed 
to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  distri- 
btition  among  tlie  states,  unless  the  phrase  "general  welfare" 
includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine,  once  held  by  a  party  up- 
on whose  principles  the  Senator  and  his  friends  now  act,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Executive  Etepartmerit,  that  those  phrases  included  a 
grant  of  power,  has  been  Idng  since  exploded  and  abandoned. 
They  are  1310 w,  oy  common  consent,  understood  to  indicate  a  ^ur- 
jose  and  not  to  vest  a  poyver.  The  clause  of  the  consUtution, 
fafrly  construed  and  understood,  means  that  the  taixing  power  is 
to  be  exerted  to  raise  money  to  enable  Congress  to  pay  me  debts 
^nd  provide  for  the  conpmon  defence  and  general  welfare.  And 
;t  is  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  in  any  exigency,  by  a  fair 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution.  The  Repub- 
lican party  of  1798,  in  whose  school  I  was  brought  up,  and  to 
whose  rules  of  interpreting  the  constitution  I  have  ever  adhered, 
maintained  that  this  was  a  limited  gpveTnment  -,  that  it  had  ho 
-33* 
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pdwera  but  granted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  Jhe  granted  powers;  cmd  that,  m  any  given  in- 
stance of  the  exercise  of  power,  it  was  necessary  to  ^ow  the 
•  specific  grant  of  it,  or  that  the  proposed  measure*  was  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  a  specifically  granted  power  or 
powers. 

rjl'here  ierthen,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  genenii 
government  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the  pro- 
,  ceeds  among  the  states.    Such  a  financial  project,  if  any  adminr- 

.  Tstration  were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant  usur- 
pation. But  how  stands  the  case  as  to  the  land  power? .  There 
)8  not  in  the  whole  constitution  a  single  line  or  word  that  indi- 
cates an  intention  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should 
»  come  into  the  public  treasury  to  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  government.  Un  the  contrary,  the  unlimited  grant 
of  powfer  to  raise  revenue  in  all  the  forms  of  taxation,  would  seem 
to  manifest  that  that  was  l6  be  the  §ource  of  supply,  and  not  the 
public  lands.  But  the  girant  of  power  to  Congress  over  the  pub^ 
lie  lands  in  the  constitution  is  ample  and  comprehensive.  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  disp6se  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 

'  belonging  tb  the  United  States."  .  This  is  a  broad,  unlimited, 
and  plenary  power,  subject  to  no  restriction  other  than  a  sound, 
practical,  and  statesmanlike  discretion,  to  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress. It  applies  to  all  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United 
States,  whether  acquired  by  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  by 
cessions  of  particular  states,  or  however  obtained.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property  of 

^  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to  dispose  of  tlie  proceeds  of 
their  territory  and  property,  and  consequently  a  right  to  distrib- 
ute those  pi^oceeds  among  the  states.  If  the  general  clause  in 
the  constitution  allows  and  authorizes,  as  I  think  it  clearly  does,, 
distribution  among  the  several  states,  I  will  hereafter  show  that 
the  conditions  on  which  the  states  ceded  to  the  United  States  can 
only  now  receive  their  just  and  equitable  fulfilment  by  distribu- 

l^^jtion. 

The  Senator  from  New-York  argued  that  if  the  power  con- 
tended for,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property  ofthe  United 
Statei?,  or  their  proceeds,  existed,  it  would  embrace,  the  national 
ships,  public  buildings,  magazines,  dock-yards,  and  whatever 
eUe  belonged  to  the  government.  And  so  it  would.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  of  it;  but  when  will  Congress  ever  perpetrate  such  a 
folly  £is  to  distribute  this  national  property?  It  annually  distrib- 
utes arms,  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  among  the  states,  with  great 
propriety .>  Are  they  not  property  belonging  to  the  United  States? 
To  whose  authority  is  the  use  of  them  assigned  ?  To  that  of 
the  States.  And  we  may  safely  conclude  that  when  it  is  expe- 
dient to  distribute,  Congress  will  make  distribution,  and  when  it 
ie  best  to  retain  any  national  property,  under  the  common  ai^ 
thopity,  it  will  remain  subject  to  it.    I  phallenge  the  Senator,  or 
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t^ny  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation  op  the  power  of  Con^ 
gress  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  property  of  the  United  Statet 
or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found  in  the  terms  of 
the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  soun4  and  just  discretion.  Come 
on;  who  can  show  it?  Has  it  not  been  shown  that  the  taxing 
power,  by  a  specification  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  to  be  exer« 
cised,  excludes  edl  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  parpose  of  dun 
tribution  ?  -And  that  the  land  power  places  distrumtion  on  a  to* 
tally  different  footing?  That  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  /, 
j)ublic  domain  cbmpose  necessarily,  or  perhaps  properly,  a  por-  ** 
tipn  of  the  public  revenue?  What  is  tne  language  of  the  con- 
stitution? T^iat  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  ^common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  you  may  take 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ?  No,  no.  It  says,  for  these 
ends,  in  other  words,  for  the  conduct  or  the  government  of  the 
Union,  you  shall  have  power,  unlimited  as  to  amount  and  objects, 
to  lay  taxes.  That  is  what  it  says ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  consti- 
tution, this  is  iu  answer.  You  have  no  right  to  go  for  power 
anywnere  else. 

Hereafter,  t  shall  endeavor  further  to  show  that,  by  adopting 
the  distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise  or  affect  the  taxing 
power ;  that  you  will  be  setting  tio  dangerous  precedent,  as  is 
alledged ;  and  that  you  will,  in  fact,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to 
the  states,  too  long  withheld  from  them,  and  of  which  some  of 
them  now  stand  in  the  greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  associated  together 
the  friends  of  pre-emption,  the  friends  of  graduation,  and  the 
friends  of  a  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  a  few  o£' 
the  stattes.  Instead  of  reproaching  us  with  a  want  of  constitu- 
tional power  to  make  an  equitable  and  just  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  states, 
ihey  would  do  well  to  p6int  to  the  constitutional  authbrity  or  to 
the  page  in  the  code  of  justice  by  which  their  projects  are  to  be 
maintained.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose'  now  to  dwell  on  these 
matters.  My  present  object  is  with  the  argument  of  the  senator 
from  New- Yorlc,  ^d  his  friend9,  founded  on  financial  considera- 
tions. 

All  at  once  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  revenue  deriva}>le  from  the  public  lands.  Listen  to  them 
now,  and  you  would  suppose  that  heretofore  they  had  always 
been,  and  hereafter  wouM  continue  to  be,  decidecUy  and  warm- 
ly in  favor  of  carefully  husbanding  the  public  domain,  and 
obtaining  from  it  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  revenue,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  tiie  general  government  vYou  would 
imagine  that  none  of  them  had  ever  espoused  or  sanctioned  any 
scheme  for  wasting  or  squanilering  the  public  lands ;  that  they 
regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  fund,  to  be  preserved 
for  the  benefit  of  p»osterity  as  well  as  this  generation. 

It  is  miy  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to 
show  that  their  real  system  for  the  .administration  of  the  publk 
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'  htods  ^mbtmces  no  oibjeot  of  reveotif}  «ith6r  in  tbe  generaligov- 
«mment  or  tbe  Btates ;  th&t  thek  purpose  i«  otherwise  to  digpoM 
of  them  *,  that  the  fever  for  revenue  w  an  intermittent^  which  a^ 
pears  only  when  a  hill  to  distribute  ihB  proceed*  eOuall^  amons 
«dl  the  states  is  pending ;  and  that,  as.  soon  as  that  bill  19  got  ri4 
«f,  gentlemen  reli^ise  iato  their  old  projecte  of  throwing  away 
the  publie  lands,  and  denouncing  all  oojeote  of  revenue  from  tl^e 
pubuc  lands  as  unwise,  ilUberaL  and  unjust  towards  the  new 
states.  I  will  make  all  this  good  by  the  most  incontrovertible 
testimony,  t  will  go  to  the  verv  highesji  authority  in  the  doni- 
inant  party  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  from  that  I  will 
come  down  to  the  honorable  senator  from  New-Xork  and  other 
members  of  the  party.  (I  should  not  say  come  down ;  it  is  cer- 
tmnly  not  descending  irom  the/  late  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoach'tbe  senator  from  Npw-Yerk.  If  intellect  is 
the  standard  oy  which  to  measure  elevation^  he  wpvild  certainly 
stand  far  above  the  measure  x)f  the  Hermitage.)  I  will  shoiy, 
by  the  most  authentic  documents,  that  the  opponents  of  distribu- 
tion, upon  the  principle  now  so  urgently  pressed,  of  revenue,  are 
no  Ixina  fide  friends  of  reveirae  from  the  public'  lands.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  weary  the  Senate,  but  I  entreat  it  to  bear  pa* 
tiendy  trith  me  whilst  I  retrace  the  history  of  this  measure  of 
distribution. 

You  well  recollect,  sir,  that  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the 
subject  of  the  public  lands,  bv  one. of  the  most  singular  .associar 
tions  that  was  ever  witnessed,  was  referred  to  <he.  committee  on 
manufactureiB,  by  one  of  the  strange^  pariiamentary  mancBuvree 
that  was  ever  practised,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embarrass 
the  individjiial  who  now  has  the  honor  to  address  you,  and  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  b^  a  member  of  that  coinmittee.  It 
was.  in  vain  that  I  protested  against  the  reference,  showed  the 
total  incongruity  between  the  manufactures  of  the  country  and  the 
public  lands,'-and  entreated  gentlemen  to  spare  us,  and  to  spare 
themselves  the  reproaclies  which  such  a  forced  and  unnatural 
eonnexion  would  bring  uppn  them.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose ', 
the  subject  was  thrown  upon  the,  committee  on  manufactures,  in 
other  words.it  was  thrown  upon  me;  for  it  was  well. known 
diat  although  among  my  coUeaguesof  theoonunittee  there  might 
be  thoste  who  were  my  superiors  m  other  respects,  -owing  to  my 
local  position,  it  was  supposed  that  I  possessed  a  more  familiar 
knOwfed^  with  th^  public  lands  t^an  any  of  them,  when,  is 
truth,  mme  was  not  considerable.  There  was  anoUier  more 
weighty  motive  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate  for  devolving  the 
biisiness  on  me.  The  zeal^  and,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality 
af.  my  friends  had,  about  that  time,  presented  my  name  for  a 
high  office.  And  it  was  supposed  that  no  measure,  for  pcrmsr 
gently  settling  the  question  of  the-  public  lands,  could  emanate 
from  me  that  would  not  affect  injuriously  my  pomdartty  eitfaMer 
Wiih  the  new  or  the  old  states,  or  with  both.  1  felt  the  «mbar- 
«eAm^t  of  the  poutien  in  which  I  was  i^aced ;  but  I  resiihetf 
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not  (0  sink  under  it    I  ptHled  off  m^  c<mt,  and  went  hard  to 
woHc.    1  marmfaetiired  md  ineasvfe  for  dktrihuting  equitably,   . 
.  to  ju&t  proportions,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  aHu>ng  the 
«ey6ral  states.    When  reported  from  the  oommittee,  its  reception 
in  the  Senate,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  country,  \^as  triumphant, 
I  had  every  reaoQii  to  be  satisfied  ymih  the  result  of  my  labors, 
«Ad  m^  }>oiitical  opponents  had  abundant  cause  for  bitter  regrets  . 
at  their  indiscretion  in  ^wantonly  throwing  the. subject  on  me, 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the* 
house  at  thdt.sessiom    At  the  succeeding  session  it  passed  both 
l^ouses.    In  spite  of  all  those  party  connexions^  which  are,  per^ 
.  haps,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  human  race,  Jackson  inen, 
bpeakmg  h>os6  from  pftrty  thraldom,  united  with  anti-Jackson^ 
men,  and  voted  the  bill  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
houses.*  If  it  had  been  returned  by  the  President,  it  would  have 
passed  both  bousea)by  constitutional  majorities,  his  veto  notwith-  . 
standing.    But  k  was  a  measure  suggested,  although  not  volun^ 
tarily,  by  an  individual  who  shared  no  pcirt  in  the  President's 
counsels. or  his  afieotions-;  and  although  he  had  himself,  ia  his 
.€U(nuat  message^  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not 
hesitate  t<^  .change  his  gkround  in  order  to  thwart  my  view^.    Ha    ' 
knew,  as  I  have  always  believed  and  have  undef'stood,^  tKat  if  h^  ^ 
returned  the' bill,  as  by  the  con^itution  he  was  boumid  to  do,  it. 
wouU  become  adawy  by  the  sanctioa  of  fthe.  requisite  maioritieii 
Wf  Ihe  tPw  hofuesii    He  resolved^  thereibre,  upon  an  arbitrary 
course,  and  to  defeat,  by  aa  irregular  and  unprecedented  pron 
cfeediai^  what  he.  could  not  prevept  bv  .reason  and  the  legitimate  , 
action  of  the  coostituifebn.    He  resolved  not  to  return  the  bill, 
aadididfuot  return-  it  to  Congress,  but  pocket^  it !  ^ 

i  poceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised* 
In  his  annual  message  of  December -4, 1832,  President  Jackson 
aayat 

^  ^BvkKLQ*  to^  thei  formation  of  ostr  presient  conetitu^on,'  it  wbb 
reoomskeiided  by  Congress  that  a  portion' of  the  waste  landa 
owned  by  the«tate&  should  b^  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the 
pwposes  of  general  harmony,  ^nd  as  a  fund  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  toe^war.    The*  recommendation  was  sulopted,  and)  at  different 
.     periods  of  tine,  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New-York,  Vir- 
giniay  North  and-  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia,  granted  their 
vaeont  soil  fbr  the  uses  for  which  they*  had  been  asked»    As  tljM^    j 
lands  may  now  be  coasidei^d  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  tht  a 
object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  ' 
i     is  in  die  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way 
a»  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest 
of  the  American  people,"  dte,     ^4t  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true 
.   policy  that  tbe  pobh^  lands  ^mll  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable^ 
t&  baa  source  eft  revenue,'' dftc. 

Thus,  in  December,  1882,  Presiident  J&ckson  was  of  opinio^ 
first,  that  the  public  landa  wore  released  from  the  pledge  o(  theu 
ttt)^e  eip^Dses.of  ^  ravoliUionary  war,    Seedndly,  that  it  wjew 
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be  reduced  andgraduated,  and  what  he  teroM  the  reflue  ind 
«hould  be  ceded  to  the  states  within  which  it  is  eituated.  By 
the  by,  these'  refuse  landif,  according  to  statements  which  I  hsve 
recently  seen  from  the  land  ofllk^  have  been  ^  source  of 
nearly  one  half— upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollsup8--of  all  the 
.  receipts  from  the  public  lands,  and  that,  too,  principally  since  the 
date  of  that  veto  message ! 

It  is  perfectly  manifest  that  the  consideration  of  revenue,  now 
•0  earnestly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  friends  of  General' JacliaBOD, 
was  no  object  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  the^t  it  was  his  policy,  bV  reduction  of  the  price,  by  gradua- 
tion, by  pre-emptions,  and  by  ultimate  cesmons,  to  get  rid  of 
them  as  soon  as  'practicable.  We  have  seen  that  the  committee 
on  the  public  lands  and  his  party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this, 
further  testimony  is  furnished  in  the  debates,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1633,  which  took  i^ce  ou  the  distribution  bill. 

Mr.  K2Lne,  of  Illinois,  (a  prominent  administration  Senator,) 
ia  that  debate  said : 

'^Should  any  further  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewing  afaic 
this  discussion,  T  refer  to  the  ihessage  of  the  President  of  th« 
United  States  at  the  Commencement  of  the  present  session, 
which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  geueral  substastiai' 
interests  ofahe  donfederacy,  has,  for  the  first  tii|ae  on  the  "part 
of  any  Executive  Magistrate  of  this  country,  declared :  <It  seems 
to  me  (says  the  President)  to  be  own  true  policy  ih^cU  the  pMic 
lands  shall  cease  as  soon  as  practicable  to  he  a  source  of  reve- 
ntie,  and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  • 
li  fnrice  barely  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  State?  the  < 
expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  under  our 
Indian  treaties,'-^  &c.' 

Mr.  Buckner,  (an  administration  Senator  from  Missouri,)  ako 
refers  to  the  same  message  of  President  Jackson  with  approba* 
.  tion  and  commendation. 

His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  alluding,  on  that  occasicm,  to 
^  same  message,  says :  ."  The  President  was  right.  His  views 
were  wipe,  patriotic  and  statesmanlike."  "He  had  made  it  clear, 
as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  President's  plan  was  right- 
that  all  idea  of  profit  from  the  lands  ought  to  he  given  up,"  dtc. 

I  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it 
Why  go  back  eight  or  nine  years'?  We  need  only  trust  to  our 
own  ears,  and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.  .  Seiia-' 
torn  from  the  new  states  frequently  express  their  deterarination 
to  wrest  from  this  gpvernment  the  wnole  of  the  publip  lands, 
denounce  its  alledged  iUiberality,  and  ,])oint  exultmgly  to  the 
'  strength  which  the  oexjt  eensi^  is  to  bring  to  their  policy^  It 
was  but  the  other  day  we  heard  the  Senator  from  ArkaD8a8(lfr.. 
Sevier)  express  some  of  these  sentimeiits.  What  were  we  I0U 
by  that  Senator ?  "We  will  have  the  uublic  lands.  W*  auHt 
l^ttre  them,  and  we  will  tiAa  them  in  a  few  yeara** 

[Mr.  SsviBR.    So  we  will] 
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Hear  hkn !  Hear  him!  He  repeats  it.  Utters  it  in  the  ean 
of  the  revenue-pleading  Senator  (Mr.  Wright)  on  my  left. .  And 
yet  he  will  vote  against  distribution. 

I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of  more  recent  origin.  Her© 
it  i^ — the  work  nominally  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Norvellj)  but  I  take  it,  from  the  internal  evidence  it  bears,  to  be 
the  production  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  over  the 
way,  (Mr.  Calhoun.)  This  report,  in  favor  of  cession,  proposes 
to  cede,  to  the  states  within  which  the  public  lands  are  situated, 
one-third,  retaining,  nominally,  two-thirds  to  the  Union.  Now, 
if  this  precedent  of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  will  be  applied  to  all  new  states  as  thejr  are  hereafter 
successively  admitted  into  the  Union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one- 
third  ;  we  shall  end  in  ffranting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  asked  Mr.  Clay  to  read  the  portions  of  the    ^ 
report  to  which  he  alluded.] 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  Senator,  but  I 
should  have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much 
indisposed  and  exhausted  for  that  But  I  will  read  one  or  two 
paragraphs : 

"  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  and  new  states 
should  take  different  views,  have  different  feelings,^  and  favor  a 
different  course  of  policy  in  reference  to  the  lands  within  their 
limits.  It  is  natural  for  the'  one  to  regard,  them  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  them  according  to  the  amount 
of  income  annually  derived  from  them ;  while  the  other  as  natu- 
rally regards  them,  almost  exclusively,  as  a  portion  of  their  do- 
mam,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth,  power 
and  importance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelings  of 
ownership,  accompanied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to 
have  the  principal  control,  and  the  greater  share  of  benefits  de- 
rived from  them."  "To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words: —  "I 
"Of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphati- 
cally requires  a  local  superintendence  and  administration ;  and, 
therefore,  ought  pre-eminently  to  belong,  under  our  system,  to 
state  legislation,  to  which  this  bill  proposes  to  subject  it  exclu- 
sively  in  the  new  states,  as  it  has  edways  been  in  the  old." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  new  states  will  find  some 
good  reading  in  this  report  What  is  the  reasoning?  That  it 
IS  natural  for  the  old  states  to  regard  the  pubUc  lands  as  a'  source 
of  revenue,  and  as  natural  ibr  the  new  states  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  stateiL 
making  them,  of  course,  cease  any  longer  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue.  It  is  discovered,  too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  em- 
phatically requires  a  local  superintendence  and  administration. 
It  therefore  proposes  to  subject  it  exclusively  to  the  new  state^ 
as  (according  to  the  assertion  of  the  report)  it  always  has  been 
in  the  old.  The  public  lands  of  the  Umted  States,  theoretically, 
have  been  subject  to  the  joint  authority  of  the  two  classes  u 
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Btates,  in  Congress  assembled,  but,  practically,  have  been  more 
under  the  control  of  the  members  from  the  new  states  than  those 
from  the  old.  I  do  not  ^hink  that  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion of  public  domain  in  this  country  sustains  the  assertion  that 
the  states  have  exhibited  more  competency  and  wisdom  for  the 
management  of  it  than  the  general  government. 

I  stated  that  I  would  come  down  (I  should  have  said  go  up) 
from  the  late  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Senator  from 
New-York.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notions  he  had  on  this  mat- 
ter of  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  when  acting  in  his  charac- 
ter of  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  during  this  very 
session,  on  another  bill.  There  has  been,  as  you  are  aw£u-e,  sir, 
before  the  Senate,  at  times,  during  the  last  twelve  or  fineen 
years,  a  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  "graduation."  A  bill,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  hdLB  been  introduced  during  the  present  ses- 
sion for  that  object  To  give  it  eckUj  and  as  a  matter  of  form 
and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  finance,  of  which 
the  honorable  Senator  from  New-York  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man ;  the  same  gentleman  who,  for  these  two  days,  has  been 
defending  these  lands  from  waste  and  spoliation,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  distributing  their  proceeds,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  as  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  for  the  general  government 
Here  was  a  fine  occasion  for  the  display  of  the  financial  abilities 
of  the  Senator.  He  and  his  friends  had  exhausted  the  most 
ample  treasures  that  any  administration  ever  succeeded  to. — 
TJiey  were  about  retiring  from  office,  leaving  the  public  cofifers 
perfectly  empty.  Grentlemanly  conduct  towards  their  successors, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  office  or  of  patriotism,  required 
of  them  to  do  all  in  their  power — to  pick  up  and  gather  together, 
whenever  they  could,  any  means,  however  scattered  or  little  the 
bits  might  be— to  suppljr  the  urgent  wants  of  the  treaisury.  At 
all  events,  if  the  financial  skill  of  the  honorable  Senator  was 
incompetent  to  suggest  any  plan  for  augmenting  the  public  reve- 
nue, he  was,  under  actual  circumstances,  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  honor  and  of  duty,  to  refrain  from  espousing  or 
sanctioning  any  measure  that  would  diminish  the  national  in- 
come. 

Well ;  what  did  the  honorable  Senator  do  with  the  gradua- 
tion bill"? — a  bill  which,  I  assert,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
hy  a  short  process,  consummated  in  April,  1842,  annihilates  fif^ 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands !  What  did 
the  Senator  do  with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the 
very  moderate  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  at 
which  the  public  lands  are  now  sold?  The  bill  was  m  the  hands 
of  the  able  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  some  time. 
He  examined  it,  no  doubt,  carefully,  deliberated  upon  ft  atten- 
tively and  anxiously.  What  report  did  he  make  upon  itl  If 
uninformed  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  President,  after  witnessing, 
during  these  two  days,  the  patriotic  solicitude  of  the  Senator  in 
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i<e6pect  to  the  revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands,  you 
would  Burely  conclude  that  he  had  made  a  decisive  if  not  indig- 
nant report  against  the  wanton  waste  of  the  public  lands  by  the 
graduation  biU.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  made  no  such  report 
Neither  did.  he  make  an  elaborate  report  to  prove  that,  by  taking 
off  fifVv  cents  per  acre  on  one  hundred  millions  of  acres^  reducing 
two-fifths  of  their  entire  value,  the  revenue  would  be  mcreased. 
Ohno ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not  prepared  to  commit  even  to 
his  logic.  He  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that.  But  what  did  he 
do  ?  Why,  simply  presented  a  verbal  compendious  report,  re- 
commending that  the  bill  do  pass  1  [A  general  laugh.]  And 
yet  that  Senator  can  rise  here— in  the  light  of  day — in  the  face 
of  this  Senate — in  the  face  of  his  country,  and  in  the  presence , 
of  his  God— and  argue  for  retaining  and  husbanding  the  public 
lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them ! 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  further.  By 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was 
ever  witnessed,  these  very  Senators  who  are  so  utterly  opposed 
to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all 
the  states,  because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other 
sorts  of  distribution — for  cessions,  for  pre-emptions,  for  grants  to 
the  new  states  to  aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and 
even  for  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
particular  states.  They  are  for  distribution  in  all  conceivable 
forms  and  shapes,  so  lon^  as  the  lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  o^  to 
particular  persons  or  particular  states.  But  when  an  equal  gen- 
eral, broad,  and  just  distribution  is  proposed,  embracing  oZTthe 
states,  they  are  electrified  and  horror-struck.  You  may  distrib- 
ute— and  distribute  among  states,  too — as  long  as  you  pleaise, 
and  as  much  as  you  please,  tut  not  among  all  &e  States. 

And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely  the  project 
of  cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distribu- 
tion. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  situated  within  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  states  and  territories,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific ;  they  have  been  ce- 
ded by  seven  of  the  old  thirteen  states  to  the  United  States,  or 
acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  proposes  by  his  bill  to  cede  one 
hundred  and  sixty  million  acres  or  this  land  to  the  nine  states 
wherein  they  lie,  granting  to  those  states  35  per  cent,  and  re- 
serving to  the  United  States  65  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  those 
lands. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  is,  that,  if  you  com- 
mence by  applying  the  principle  of  cession  to  the  nine  land  states 
now  in  the  Union,  you  must  extend  it  to  other  new  states,  as  they 
■hall  be,  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  admitted  into  the  Union, 
until  the  whole  public  land  is  exhausted.  Tou  will  have  to  make 
■unilar  cessionB  to  Wisconsin,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida,  (in  two  states, 
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perhaps,  at  least  in  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  state  as  it  shall  ba 
organized  and  received?  How  could  you  refuse?  When  other 
states  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  admit- 
ted into  the  confederacy,  will  you  not  be  bound  by  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  justice  to  make  to  them  respectively  simi- 
lar cessions  of  the  public  land,  situated  within  their  limits,  to 
those  which  you  will  have  made  to  the  nine  states  ?  Thus  yoi» 
present  grant,  although  extending  nominally  to  but  160,000,000 
acres,  virtually,  and  by  inevitable  confeequence,  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  public  domain.  And  you  bestow  a  gratuity  of  35 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  this  vast  national  property  upon  a 
portion  of  the  states,  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
revolutionary  states,  by  whose  valor  a  large  part  of  it  was 
achieved. 

Will  the  Senator  state  whence  he  derives  the  power  to  do  this? 
Will  he  pretend  that  it  is  to  cover  the  expenses  and  charges 
of  raanagmg  and  administering  the  public  lands  ?  On  much  the 
greater  part,  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  160  millions  of  acres,  the 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  they  have  been  surveyed. 
Nothing  but  a  trifling  expense  is  to  be  incurred  on  either  of  those 
objects ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sell  the  land.  I  understand 
that  the  total  expense  of  sale  and  collection  is  only  about  two 
per  cent  Why,  what  are  the  charges  ?  There  is  one  per  cent 
allowed  by  law  to  the  receivers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  registers 
and  receivers  in  each  land  district,  with  some  other  inconsidera- 
ble incidental  charges.  Put  all  together,  and  thev  will  not  amount 
to  three  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  of  sales.  Thus  the  Senator 
is  prej[)ared  to  part  from  the  title  and  control  of  the  whole  public 
domam  upon  these  terms !  To  give  thirty-five  per  cent  to  cover 
an  expenditure  not  exceeding  three !  Where  does  he  get  a  power 
to  make  this  cession  to  particular  states,  which  would  not  autho- 
rise distribution  amon^  all  the  states  ?  And  when  he  has  found 
the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  pr  boundless  generosity,  he  may 
not  give  to  the  new  states,  instead  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  fifty, 
eighty,  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  once  the  whole  public  do- 
main to  the  new  states  ?  The  percentage,  proposed  to  be  allow- 
ed, seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result  of  no  official 
data  or  calculation,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion.  I 
should  be  exceedingly  amused  to  see  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  rising  in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  Senate 
an  authority  in  Congress  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  particular 
states,  on  the  terms  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  itt 
power  to  distribute  the  proceeds  equally  and  equitably  among  all 
the  states. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  rescrra* 
tion  of  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  with  the 
whole.    You  vest  in  th^  nine  states  the  title.    They  are  to  sell 
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tbe  land  and  grhnt  titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now  what  security 
have  you  for  the  faithful  collection  and  payment  into  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  reserved  sixty-five  per  cent  1  In  what  me- 
diam  would  the  payment  be  made  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  there  would  be  delinquency,  collisions,  ultimate  surrender 
of  the  whole  debt  ?  It  is  proposed,  indeed,  to  retain  a  sort  of 
mortgage  upon  the  lands,  in  the  possession  of  purchasers  from 
tlie  state,  to  secure  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  their 
sixty-five  per  cent.  But  how  could  you  enforce  such  a  mort- 
age? Could  you  expel  from  their  homes  some,  perhaps 
lOOjbOO  settler^,  under  state  authority,  because  the  state,  pos<»ibly 
withoiit  any  fault  of  theirs,  had  neglected  do  pay  over  to  the 
United  States  the  sixty-five  per  cent  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion 
would  be  far  worse  than  the  relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you 
would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  states. 
The  form  of  it  is  somewhat  varied,  by  the  proposal  of  the  senai* 
tor  to  divide  the  proceeds  between  the  new  states  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  still  substantially  the  same  thing — a  present 
cession  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  an  ultimate  cession  of  the 
whole !  When  the  subject  of  tne  public  lands  was  before  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  it  considered  the  scheme  of  cession 
among  the  other  various  projects  then  afloat ,  The  report  made 
in  April,  1832,  presents  the  views  entertained  by  the  committee 
on  that  topic ;  and,  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
from  my  own  productions,  I  trust  the  Senate  will  excuse  me  on 
this  occasion  for  availing  myself  of  what  was  then  said,  as  it  will 
at  least  enable  me  to  economize  my  breath  and  strength.  I  ask 
some  friend  to  read  the  following  passages :  [which  were  accor- 
dingly read  by  another  senator.] 

"Whether  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  the  public  lands  be 
considered  in  a  limited  or  more  extensive  view  of  it  which  has 
been  stated,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  demanding 
the  most  deliberate  consideration.  From  the  statements,  founded 
on  oflicial  reports,  made  in  the  pr«ceding  part  of  this  report,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  quantity  of  unsold  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  new  states  and  territories  is 
340,871,753  acres,  and  the  quantity  beyond  those  limits  Ms 
750,000,000,  presenting  an  aggregate  of  1,090,871,753  acres.  It 
is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  than  that 
of  relinquishing  this  immense  amount  of  national  property. 
Estimating  its  value  according  to  the  minimum  price,  it  presents 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,363,589,691:  If  it  be  said  that  a  large 
portion  of  it  will  never  command  that  price,  it  is  to  be  observed 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  market 
and  exposed  to  sale  at  public  auction,  many  of  them  sell  at 
prices  exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Supposing 
the  public  lands  to  b6  worth,  on  the  average,  one  half  of  the 
mimmum  price,  they  would  still  present  the  immense  sum  of 
34* 
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$681,794,845.  The  least  favorable  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
them  is,  that  of  considering  them  a  capital  yielding,  at  i)re8ent, 
an  income  of  three  millions  of  dollars  annaally.  Assuming  the 
ordinary  rate  of  six  per  cent  interest  per  annum  as  the  standard 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  that  capital,  it  would  be  fiAy  millions 
of  dollEu*8.  But  this  income  has  been  progressively  increasing. 
The  average  increase  during  the  six  last  years  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-three  per  cent  per  annum.  Supposing  it  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  ratio,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  four 
years  the  income  would  be  double,  and  make  the  capital 
JlOO,000,000.  Whilst  the  population  of  the  United  States  in- 
creases only  three  per  cent  per  annum,  the  increase  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  public  lands  is  at  the  rate  of  twen^-three  per  cent 
furnishing  another  evidence  that  the  progress  of  emigration  and 
the  activity  of  sales  have  not  been  checked  by  the  price  demand- 
ed by  government. 

^  "  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  this  great  subject  js  viewed,  the 
transfer  of  the  public  lands  from  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  now  held,  to  the  people  in- 
habiting the  new  states,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  moment- 
ous measure  ever  presented  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
If  such  a  measure  could  find  any  justification,  it  must  arise  out 
of  some  radical  and  incurable  defect  in  the  construction  of  the 
general  government  properly  to  administer  the  public  domain. 
But  the  existence  of  any  such  defect  is  contradicted  by  the  most 
successful  experience.  No  branch  of  the  public  service  has 
evinced  more  system,  uniformity  and  wisdom,  or  given  more 
general  satisfaction,  than  that  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands. 

"  If  the  proposed  cession  to  the  new  states  were  to  be  made 
at  a  fair  price,  such  as  the  general  government  could  obtain  from 
individual  purchasers  under  the  present  system,  there  would  be 
no  motive  for  it,  unless  the  new  states  are  more  competent  to 
dispose  of  the  public  lands  than  the  common  government  They 
are  now  sold  under  one  uniform  plan,  regulated  and  controlled 
J^  single  legislative  authority,  ^d  the  practical  operation  is 
perfectly  understood.    If  they  were  transferred  to  the  new  states, 
the  subsequent  disposition  would  be  according  to  laws  emana- 
^ng  from  various  legislative  sources.    Competition  would  proba- 
bly anse  between  the  new  states  in  the  terms  which  they  would 
otter  to  purchasers.    Each  state  would  be  desirous  of  inviting 
tne  greatest  number  of  emigrants,  not  only  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  populating  rapidly  its  own  territories,  but  with  the 
view  to  the  acquisition  of  funds  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
"JfS*^  ^^^  ^^  general  government    Collisions  between  the 
states  would  probably  arise,  and  their  injurious  consequences 
^^y  °®  imagined.    A  spirit  of  hazardous  speculation  would  be 
engendered.    Various  schemes  in  the  new  states  would  be  put 
anoat  to  eeU  or  divide  the  public  lands.    Companies  and  combi- 
pauons  would  be  formed  in  this  country,  if  not  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries,  presenting  gigantic  and  tempting,  bnt  delusive  proiects; 
and  the  history  of  legislation,  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union, 
admonishes  us  tl^at  a  too  ready  ear  is  sometimes  given  by  a 
majority,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  to  such  projects. 

"A  decisive  objection  to  such  a  transfer,  tor  a  fair  equivjdent, 
18,  that  it  would  establish  a  new  and  dangerous  relation  between 
the  general  government  and  the  new  states.  In  abolishinfi^  the 
credit  which  had  been  allowed  to  purchasers  of  the  public  lands 
prior  to  the  year  1820,  Congress  was  principally  governed  by 
me  consideration  of  the  expediency  and  nazard  of  accumulating 
a  large  amount  of  debt  in  the  new  states,  all  bordering  on  each 
other.  Such  an  accumulation  was  deemed  unwise  and  unsafe.. 
It  presented  a  new  bond  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  and  of  union, 
partially  operating  to  tlie  possible  prejudice  of  th?  common  bond 
of  the  whole  Union.  But  that  deot  was  a  debt  due  from  indi- 
ridtials,  and  it  was  attended  with  this  encouraging  security,  that 
purchasers,  as  they  successively  completed  the  payments  for 
their  lands,  would  naturally  be  disposed  to  aid  the  government 
in  enforcing  payment  from  delinquents.  The  project  which  the 
committee  are  now  considering  is,  to  sell  to  the  states,  in  their 
sovereign  character,  and,  consequently,  to  render  them  public 
debtors  to  the  general  government  to  an  immense  amount  This 
would  inevitably  create  between  the  debtor  states  a  common 
feeling  and  a  common  interest,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
Union.  These  states  are  all  in  the  western  and  south-western 
quarter  of  the  Union,  remottst  from  the  centre  of  federal  power. 
The  debt  would  be  felt  as  a  load  from  which  they  would  con- 
stantly be  desirous  to  relieve  themselves;  and  it  would  operate 
as  a  strong  temptation,  weakening,  if  not  dangerous,  to  the  ex- 
isting confederacy.  The  committee  have  the  most  animating 
hopes  and  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  strength,  and  power, 
and  durability  of  our  happy  Union;  and  the  attachment  and 
warm  affection  of  every  member  of  the  confederacy  cannot  be 
doubted;  but  we  have  authority,  higher  than  human,  for  the 
instruction  that  it  is  wise  to  avoid  all  temptation. 

"  In  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  population  at  the  last  census 
of  157,445,  there  are  31,395,669  acres  of  public  land,  including 
that  part  on  which  the  Indian  title  remains  to  be  extinguished. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  be  worth  only  half  the  minimum  price,  it 
would  amount  to  $19,622,480.  How  would  that  state  be  able  to 
pay  such  an  enormous  debt  ?  How  could  it  pay  even  the  Eumual 
.  mterest  upon  it? 

Supposmg  the  debtor  states  to  fail  to  comply  with  their  en- 
gagements, in  what  mode  could  they  be  enforced  by  the  general 
government  1  In  treaties  between  mdependent  nations,  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  is  well  known.  The  apprehension  of  an  appeal  to 
that  remedy,  seconding  the  sense  ol*  justice  and  the  regard  for  . 
character  which  prevail  among  Christian  and  civilized  nations, 
constitutes,  generally,  adequate  security  for  the  performance  of 
national  compacts.    But  this  last  remedy  would  be  totally  inad- 
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mifidible  in  case  of  a  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  states. 
The  relations  between  the  general  government  and  the  members 
of  ihe^  confederacy  are  happily  those  of  peace,  friendship  and 
fraternity,  and  exclude  all  idea  of  force  and  war.  Could  Ae 
judiciary  coerce  the  debtor  states  ?  On  what  could  their  process 
operate?  Could  the  property  of  innocent  citizens,  Tesiding*  with- 
in the  limits  of  those  states,  be  justly  seized  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  held  responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  the  states 
themselves  in  their  sovereign  character?  If  a  mortgage  upon 
the  lands  ceded  were  retained,  that  mortgage  would  prevent  or 
retard  subsequent  sales  by  the  states;  and  if  individuals  bought, 
subject  to  the  encumbrance,  a  parental  government  could  never 
resort  to  the  painful  measure  ot  disturbing  them  in  their  posses- 
sions. 

"Delinquency,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  states,  would  be  in- 
evitable, and  there  woula  be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  delin- 
quency. They  would  come  again  and  again  to  Congress, 
Bolicitmg  time  and  indulgence,  until,  finding  the  weight  oC  the 
debt  intolerable,  Congress,  wearied  by  reiterated  applications  for 
relief,  would  finally  resolve  to  spunge  the  debt ;  or,  if  Congress 
attempted  to  enforce  its  payment,  another  and  a  worse  alterna- 
tive would  be  embraced. 

"If  the  proposed  cession  be  made  for  a  price  merely  nominal 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  express  conditions  of  the  origins 
cessions  from  primitive  states  to  Congress,  and  contrary  to  the 
obligations  which  the  general  government  stands  under  to  the 
whole  pedple  of  these  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  fhct  that 
the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  from  Georgia, 
were  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  borne  from  the  common 
treasure,  and  incurred  for  the  common  benefit.  Such  a  gratui- 
tous cession  could  not  be  made  without  a  poeitive  violation  of  a 
solemn  trust,  and  without  manifest  injustice  to  the  old  states. 
And  its  inequality  among  the  new  states  would  be  as  marked 
as  its  injustice  to  the  old  would  be  indefensible.  Thus  Missouri, 
with  a  population  of  140,455,  would  acquire  38,292,151  acres; 
and  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  935,884,  would  obtain 
only  5,586,834  acres.  Supposing  a  division  of  the  land  among 
the  citizens  of  those  two  states  resi)ectively;  the  citizen  of  Ohio 
would  obtain  less  than  six  acres  tor  his  share,  and  the  citizen 
of  Missouri  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  as 
his  proportion. 

"Upon  full  and  thorough  consideration,  the  committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inexpedient  either  to  reduce  tiie 
wice  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  cede  them  to  the  new  states.— 
They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  sound  policy  coincides  with 
the  duty  which  has  devolved  on  the  general  government  to  the 
whole  of  the  states,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Unbn, 
and  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  existing  system,  as  having 
been  tried  and  approved,  after  long  and  triumphant  experience. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  financial  prosperity 
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which  the  United  States  enjoys,  the  question  merits  examination 
whether,  whilst  the  general  government  steadily  retains  the  con- 
trol of  this  great  national  resource  in  its  own  hands,  afler  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government,  majr  not  be  beneficially  appropriated  to  some  other 
objecte  for  a  limited  time." 

The  Senator  from  New- York  has  adverted,  for  another  pur- 
pose, to  the  twenty-eight  millions  of  surplus  divided  a  few  years 
ago  among  the  states.  He  has  said  truly  that  it  arose  from  the 
public  lands.  Was  not  that,  in  effect,  distribution  ?  Was  it  not 
so  understood  at  the  time?  Was  it  not  voted  for,  by  Senators,  a» 
practical  distribution?  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Mangum)  has  stated  that  he  did.  I  did.  Other  Senators  did ; 
and  no'  one,  not  the  boldest,  will  have  the  temerity  to  rise  here 
and  propose  to  require  or  compel  the  states  to  refund  that  money. 
If,  in  form,  it  was  a  deposite  with  the  states,  in  fact  and  in  truth 
it  was  distribution.  So  it  was  then  regarded.  So  it  will  ever 
remain. 

Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  President,  how  this  plan  of  cession  will  ope- 
rate among  the  new  states  themselves.  And  I  appeal  more  espe- 
cially to  the  Senators  from  Ohio.  That  state  has  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  United  States  have  (as  will 
probaMv  be  shown  when  the  returns  are  published  of  tne  late 
cQisus*)  a  population  of  about  fifteen  millions.  Ohio,  then,  has 
within  her  hmits  one  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  oargain  the  propose4 
cession  makes  for  Ohio. 

[Mr.  Allen  here  interposed,  to  explain,  that  the  vote  he  gave 
for  Mr.  Calhoun's  plan  of  cession  to  the  new  states  was  on  the 
gfound  of  substituting  that  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  distribu- 
tion among  all  the  states.] 

Oh!  ho!— ah !  is  that  the  ground  of  the  Senator's  vote? 

[Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  had  a  choice  betwee^i  two  evils — the 
attiendment  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sen,ator  from  Kentucky ;  and  it  was  well  known  on 
this  side  of  the  house  that  he  took  the  first  only  as  a  less  evil 
than  the  last] 

Well;  all  1  will  sav  is,  that  that  side  of  the  house  kept  the 
secret  remarkably  well.  [Loud  laughter.]  And  no  one  better 
than  the  Senator  himself  There  were  seventeen  votes  given  in 
favor  of  the  plan  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  my 
utter  astonishment  at  the  time.  I  had  not  expected  any  other 
vtote  for  it  but  that  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  himself, 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell.)  No  other  did,  or 
I  suppose  would  rise  and  vote  to  cede  away,  without  any  just  or 


*The  result  of  tJhe  retumt  h$8  lince  been  announced,  and  it  show*  a  popuhitlon 
I        «  rising  sevenieen  milliuns.    Still  Ohio  has  the  proportion  supposed,  of  about  oner 
I       tenth  of  the  population,  according  to  federal  numbtre,  which  Himisb  the  rale  pro* 
PMeid  «)r  diJUibuUoA. 
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certain  eqttivalent,  more  than  a  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  of 
the  people  ^f  the  United  States.  If  the  vote  of  the  other  fifteen 
*  Senators  was  also  misunderstood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sena- 
tors from  Ohio,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bargain  for  Ohio  her 
two  Senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There 
are  800,000  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in  Ohio,  after  being 
«ulled  for  near  half  a  century,  thirty^five  per  cent  of  the  proceecS 
of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  mat  state  by  the  plan  of  ces- 
sion. For  this  trifling  consideration  she  is  to  surrender  her 
interest  in  160,000,000  of  acres — In  other  words,  she  is  to  give 
16,000,000,  (that  being  her  tenth,)  for  the  small  interest  secured 
to  her  in  the  800,000  aorea  If,  as  I  believe  and  have  contended, 
the  principle  of  cession,  being  once  established,  would  be  finally 
extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then  Ohio  would  give  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being  her  tenth  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  for  the  comparatively  contemptible 
consideration  that  she  would  acquire  in  the  800,000  acre&  A 
capital  bargain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  the  two  Senators  had 
assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  state,  they  exchanged  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand !    [A  laugh.] 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator's  explanation  mends  the  mat- 
ter much.  According  to  thatj  he  did  not  vote  M  cession  because 
he  liked  cession.  No !  that  is  very  bad,  but,  bad  as  it  may  be, 
it  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to 
distribution.  Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution. 
Assuming  that  the  public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  her  proportion,  being  one-tenth,  would  be  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper 
management,  in  a  few  years  the  public  lands  will  proauce  a 
much  larger  sum,  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  doUars:  so 
that  the  honorable  Senator  prefers  giving  away  for  a  song  the 
interest  of  his  state,  presently,  in  160,000,S)0  of  acres,  and  even- 
tually in  a  billion,  to  receiving  annually,  in  perpetuity,  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large 
augmentation  of  that  sum.  That  is  Sie  notion  which  the  two 
Senators  from  Ohio  entertain  of  her  interest !  Go  home,  Mes* 
eieurs  Senators  from  Ohio,  and  tell  your  constituents  of  your 
votes.  Tell  them  of  your  preference  of  a  cession  of  all  their 
interest  in  the  public  lands,  with  the  exception  of  that  inconside- 
rable portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the  reception  of  Ohio's  fair 
distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  now  and  hereafter.  I  do  not  seek  to  interfere  in 
the  delicate  relation  between  Senators  and  their  constituents; 
but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  my 
neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  e^qM>si- 
tion  of  her  true  int^restjs  and  views  in  the  message  of  her  enr 
lightened  Governor,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to 
be  entertatned  by  her  two  Senators ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived 
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tf  a  Iftrge  majority  of  the  people  of  that  jstate  do  not  coinoide 
with  their  Gtovernor. 

The  uneqvtal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine 
new  states  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others. 
The  states  with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thua 
Arkansas,  with  only  about  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  population 
of  Ohio,  will  receive  upwards  of  twenty-eight  times  as  much 
land  as  Ohio.  The  scheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing 
the  niaxim  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  . 
substituting  the  greatest  good  to  the  smallest  number.  * 

There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribution  of  public 
land  or  its  proceeds  but  an  honest,  impartial,  straight-forward 
distribution  among  all  the  states.  Can  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me 
on  what  constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are.  granted 
to  the  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi"? 

[Mr.  Wright  said  that  there  was  no  property  acquired,  and 
therefore  no  constitutioned  obligation  appliea.] 

And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  S'ienator's  mformation  of  our 
Indijui  relations!  Why,  sir,  we  send  ttiem  across  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  put  them  upon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had 
been  removed.  We  promise  them  oven  the  fee  simple ;  but,  if 
we  did  not,  they  are  at  least  to  retfiin  the  possession  and  enjoy 
the  ase  of  the  lands  until  tiiey  choose  to  sell  them ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  our  right  would  be  a  pre-emption  privilege  of 
purchase,  to  thte  exclusion  of  all  private  persons  or  public  au- 
thorities, foreign  or  domestic.  This  is  the  doctrine  coeval  with 
the  colonization  of  this  continent,  proclaimed  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  his  proclamation  of  1763,  asserted  in  the  con- 
ferences at  (Jhent,  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tiie 
United  States.  Now,  such  an  allotment  of^public  lands  to  the 
Indians,  whether  they  acquire  the  fee  or  a  right  of  possescion . 
indefinite  as  to  time,  is  equivalemt  to  any  distribution. 

Thus,  sir,  we  perceive,  that  alj  kinds  of  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  or  their  proceeds  may  be  made — to  particular  states,  to  pre- 
emptioners,  to  charities,  to  ©"bjcits  of  education  or  internal  improve- 
ment, to  foreigners,  to  Indianr j,  to  black,  red,  white,  and  gray,  to 
every  body,  but  among  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  There  is  Em  old 
adage,  according  to  which  charity  should  begin  at  hopie;  but, 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  opponents  of  distribution,  it  nei- 
ther begins  nor  ends  at  home. 

SHere  Mr.  Clay  gave  way  to  an  adjournment] 
t  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  even  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  heads,  of  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
address  to  it  yesterday.  On  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  sup- 
ply an  omission  as  to  ihe  trade  between  this  country  and  France. 
1  stated  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  ex*- 
ports,  there  existed  an  unfavorable  balance  against  the  United 
States,  amounting,  exclusively  of  what  is  re-exported,  to  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars ;  but  I  omitted  another  important  fact. 
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,namely,  that,  by  the  laws  of  France,  there  is  imposed  on  ^be  raw 
material  imported  into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of  twenty  fraacs  on 
every  hundred  iiilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two  cents  per  pound 
on  American  cotton,  at  the  present  market  price.  Now  "whsX  is 
the  fact  as  to  the  comparative  rale  of  duties  m  the  two  countries? 
France  imposes  on  the  raw  product  (which  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought  and  finally 
touched,  will  be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold)  a  duty  of  near 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  we  admit,  free  of  duty,  or  with  nomi- 
nal duties,  coptly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and 
taste,  wholly  unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exer- 
tion of  American  skill  or  industry.  In  any  thing  I  have  said  on 
this  occasion,  nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter 
one  word  unfriendly  to  France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
always  my  desire  to  see  our  trade  with  France  mcreased  and 
extended  upon  terms  of  reciprocal  benefit.  With  that  view,  I 
was  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  in  the  tariff  of  1832,  by  which 
silks  imported  into  the  United  States  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  higher 
than  those  brought  from  France  and  countries  this  side  the  cape, 
especially  to  encourage  the  commerce  with  France. 

While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  observation, 
although  it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  coimexion  with  any 
thing  before  the  Senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
I)ressinff  ray  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  by  the  public 
journals  to  a  highly  distinguished  and  estimable  countryman  of 
ours  in  another  part  of  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  title  of  Louis  Phillippe  to  the  throne  of  Franc^ 
inasmuch  as  it  was  neither  acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and 
raisinff  a  question  as  to  his  being  the  lawful  monarch  of  the 
French  people.  It  appears  to  me  that,  after  the  memorable  re- 
volution of  July,  in  which  our  illustrious  and  lamented  friend, 
Lafayette,  bore  a  part  so  eminent  and  effectual,  and  the  subse- 
quent hearty  acquiescence  of  all  France  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Orleans  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  the 
present  king  has  as  good  a  title  to  his  crown  as  any  of  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Europe  have  to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as  any 
which  force  or  the  mere  circumstance  of  birth  could  confer.  And 
if  an  individual  so  humble  and  at  such  a  distance  as  I  am.  might 
be  allowed  to  express  snx  opinion  on  the  public  concerns  or  anoth- 
er country  and  another  hemisphere,  I  would  add  that  no  Chief 
Magistrate  of  any  nation,  amidst  difficulties,  public  and  personal, 
the  most  complicated  and  appalling,  could  have  governed  with 
more  ability,  wisdom  and  firmness  tiian  have  been  displayed  by 
Louis  Phillippe.  All  Christendom  owes  him  an  acknowledgment 
for  his  recent  successful  efforts  to  prevent  a  war  which  would 
have  been  disgraceful  to  Christian  Europe — a  war  arising  from 
the  inordinate  pretensions  of  an  upstart  Mahometan  Pacha,  a  re- 
bel against  his  lawful  sovereign  and  a  usurper  of  his  rights — i^ 
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fffur  which,  if  once  lighted  up,  must  have  involved  all  Europt, 
and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  should  always  re- 
collect the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  con^deracy  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevent- 
ed for  a  long  time  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation 
by  all  the  states,  some  of  them  refusing  their  assent  until  a  just 
and  equitable  settlement  was  made  of  the  question  of  the  crown 
lands.  The  argument  they  urged  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste 
and  unappropriated  state,  was,  that  they  had  been  conquered  bjr 
the  commoii  valor,  the  common  exertions,  and  the  common  sacn- 
fices  of  all  the  states ;  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  states,  and  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
wrong  and  unjust  that  the  states  within  whose  limits  these  crown 
lands  happened  to  lie  should  exclusively  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
them.  Virginia,  within  whose  boundaries  by  mr  the  greater  part 
of  these  crown  lands  were  situated,  and  by  who^e  separate  and 
unaided  exertions  on  the  bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky  and  beyond 
the  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned  Qteorge  Rogen 
Clarke,  the  conquest  of  most  of  them  was  achieved,  was,  to  her 
immortal  honor,  among  the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patri- 
otic views,  and  by  her  magnificent  grant  to  the  Union,  powerfuDy 
contributed  to  restore  harmony,  cmd  quiet  all  apprehensions  among 
the  several  states. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  bv  the  cession  from  the  states 
to  the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  very  important  on« 
was  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  or  the  revolution.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wright)  made  it  the  object  of  a 
large  part  of  the  argument  which  he  addressed  to  the  Senate,  to 
show  the  contrary ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of 
cession  are  concerned,  I  admit  the  argument  was  sustained.  No 
such  purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deeds,  as  far  as  X  have 
examined  them. 

[Mr.  Wright  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  not  under- 
taken to  argue  that  the  cessions  made  by  the  states  to  the  Union 
were  not  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishmg  the  public  debt,  but 
that  they  were  not  exclusively  for  that  purpose.] 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show,  in  the  progress  of  my  argument,  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  ought  to  have  been  divided  among  me  states. 

But  that  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  th« 
objects  of  the  cession,  is  a  matter  of  incontestable  history.  W« 
■hould  have  an  impeifect  idea  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties  if 
we  confined  our  attention  to  the  mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In 
order  to  ascertain  their  views^  we  mm^  examine  cont^uporane- 
35 
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out  acts,  resolatioiis  and  proceedings.  One  of  these  resokttkni^^ 
clearly  manifesting  the  purpose  I  have  stated,  has  probably  em- 
caped  the  notice  of  the  Senator  from  New- York.  It  was  a  reeo- 
lutioQ  of  the  old  Congress,  adopted  in  April,  1783,  preceding  the 
final  cession  from  Virginia,  which  was  in  March,  1784  There 
had  been  an  attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  early  as  1781,  but, 
owing  to  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  oth- 
er dftculties,  the  cession  was  not  consummated  until  March, 
1794.  The  resolution  I  refer  to  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the 
cession,  and  must  be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives 
which  probably  operated  on  Virginia  to  make,  and  the  confede- 
ration to  accept,  that  memorable  grant    I  will  read  it: 

Resolved^  That  as  a  further  mean,  as  well  of  hastening  the 
extinguishment  of  the  debts  as  of  estabUshing  the  harmony  of  the 
Unit^  States,  it  be  recommended  to  the  states  which  have  pass- 
ed no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
of  the  6th  of  September  and  10th  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the 
cession  of  territorial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein 
recommended,  and  to  the  states  which  may  have  passed  acts 
complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only,  to  revise  and 
complete  such  compliance. 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  cession.  Sevwi  of 
the  old  thirteen  states  hsul  wEiste  crown  lands  within  their  limits ; 
the  other  six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  tp 
be  regarded  as  property  common  to  them  all  would  accrue  ex- 
clusively to  the  seven  states,  by  the  operation  of  the  cu-ticles  of- 
confederation ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  double  purpose  of  extin- 
guishing the  revolutionary  debt,  and  of  establishing  harmony 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  cession  of  those  lands  to  the 
United  States  was  recommended  by  Congress. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the  pro- 
position of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  its  possible  con- 
sequences. We  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states 
of  these  public  lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was 
cause  of  80  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  six  as  to  have  occa- 
sioned a  serious  impediment  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  \ 
and  we  have  seen  that,  to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude 
on  that  account,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress, the  seven  states,  Virginia  taking  the  lead,  animated  by  a 
noble  spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism,  ceded  the  waste  lands  to 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  Now  what  is 
the  measure  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carohna  ?  It  is  in  effect 
to  restore  the  discordant  and  menacing  state  of  things  which  e:^-^ 
isted  in  1783,  prior  to  any  cession  from  the  states.  It  is  worse 
than  that  For  it  proposes  that  seventeen  states  shall  give  up 
immediately  or  eventually  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands, 
lying  in  nine  states,  to  those  nine  states.  Now  if  the  seven  states 
had  refused  to  cede  at  all,  they  could  at  least  have  asserted  that 
they  fought  Great  Britain  for  these  lands  as  hard  as  the  six. — 
They  would  have  had,  therefore,  the  apparent  right  of  coaquesli 
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althougbf  it  was  a  common  conqaeet.  But  the  Senator's  propo- . 
ritioo  is  to  cede  these  public  lands  from  the  states  which  tougbt 
for  them  in  the  revolutionary  war,  to  states  that  neither  fouffht 
for  fliem  nor  had  existence  during  that  war.  If  the  apprehension 
of  En  appropriation  of  these  lands  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
the  seven  states  was  nigh  preventing  the  establishment  of  thd 
Union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security  and  harmony  will  bo 
unaffected  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seventeen  to  nine  states  ? 
But  the  Senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further.  It  has  been  shown 
that  it  will  estabtish  a  precedent,  which  must  lead  to  a  cession 
from  the  United  States  of  all  the  public  domain,  whether  won  by 
the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  to  new 
states,  as  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  b^ 
found  the  act,  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the 
year  1790.  By  the  last  section  of  that  act  the  puolic  lands  are 
pledged,  and  pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary debt  until  it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus  we  find,  prior  to 
the  cession,  an  invitation  from  Congress  to  the  states  to  cede  the 
waste  lands,  among  other  objects,  tor  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
public  debt ;  and,  after  the  cessions  were  macle,  one  of  the  earli- 
est  acts  of  Congress  pledged  them  to  that  object  So  the  matter 
'  stood  whilst  that  debt  hung  over  us.  During  all  that  time  there 
Mttua  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  dedication  of  the  public  lands 
tD  that  just  object  No  one  thought  of  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ment But  when  the  debt  was  discharged,  or  rather  when,  from 
the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  its  extinction,  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  soon  be  discharged,  attention  was  directed  to  a  proper 
disposition  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of 
Congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  sound  discretion. — 
Such  was  the  view  of  President  Jackson,  distinctly  communica- 
ted'to  Congress,  in  the  message  which  I  have  already  cited. 
'  "  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  thii 
j^edge,  the  object  for  which  they  were  ceded  having  been  ac- 
complished, it  is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  American  people." 

Can  the  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the  public  domain 
be  more  broadly  asserted  ?  What  weis  then  said  about  reve- 
nue? That  it  should  cease  to  be. a  source  of  revenue!  We 
ilever  hear  of  the  revenue  argument  but  when  the  proposition  i 
is  up  to  make  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds. 
When  the  favorable,  but,  as  I  regard  them,  wild  and  squander- 
ing projects  of  gentlemen  are  under  consideration,  they  are 
profoundly  silent  as  to  that  argument 

'  I  come  now  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  on  which  the  ces- 
sion was  made  by  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession. 
And  I  shall  take  that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was  in  some 
meaflure  the  model  deed,  and  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the 
AOfft^  important  part  of  the  public  lands  acquired  Irom  the  ceding 
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states.  I  will  first  dispose  of  a  preliminary  di^culty  raised  Iff 
the  senator  from  New-York.  That  senator  imagined  a  cas^ 
and  then  combatted  it  with  great  force.  The  case  he  supposed 
was,  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  had  maintained 
that,  under  that  deed,  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  states,  and 
much  of  his  argument  was  directed  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  reversion,  but  3iat  if  there  were,  it  could  only  be  to  the  ceding' 
states.  Now  neither  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  nor  I  at- 
tempted to  erect  any  such  windmill  as  the  senator  from  New- 
YorK  has  imagined,  and  he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
heavy  blows  which,  like  another  famed  hero,  not  less  valorous 
than  himself,  he  dealt  upon  it.  What  I  really  maintain  and 
have  always  maintained  is,  that  according  to  the  terms  them- 
selves of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is  conveyed  a  com- 
mon property  to  be  held  for  the  common  benefit,  there  is  never- 
theless an  assignment  of  a  separate  use.  The  ceded  land,  I  ad- 
mit, is  to  remain  a  common  fund  for  all  the  states,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  common,  authority,  but  the  proceeds  or  profits  were 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  states  in  severalty,  according  to  a 
certeun  prescribed  rule.  I  contend  this  is  manifestly  true  from 
the  words  of  the  deed.  What  are  they?  "That  all  the  lands 
within  tlie  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  not  re- 
served for  or  appropriated  to  any  of  the  before-mentioned  pur- 
poses, or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or 
shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance 
of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  r^ 
spective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpos^  and 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolable 
ftmd  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted  or 
might  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  Virginia  inclusive,  according 
to  Sieir  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  char^  suid 
expenditure.  It  was  to  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  administered 
for  that  sole  purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Where  then  is  the  authority  for  all  those  wild,  extravagant 
and  unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of  administration  or  the 
ceded  territory  for  all  the  states  and  all  the  people  of  the  Union, 
it  is  to  be  granted  to  particular  states,  wasted  in  schemes  of 
graduation  and  pre-emption,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trespasser,  Hi* 
alien  and  the  speculator  1 

The  senator  from  New-York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  tft 
the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  separate  use  of  the  states,  d&- 
ducible  from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  "  Virginia  inclusive,"  said 
that  they  were  necessary,  because  without  mem  Virginia  would 
have  been  entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No?  Were 
they  not  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  she  not  one  of  tboeo 
states,  and  did  not  the  grant  to  them  include  her?    Wby^hra^ 
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were  the  words  inserted  1  Can  anv  other  purpose  be  imagined 
than  that  of  securing  to  Virginia  her  separate  or  "  respective** 
propo^-tion  *?  The  whole  paragraph,  cautiously  and  carefully 
composed,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  although  the  fund  was  to 
be  common^  the  title  common,  the  admiiGstration  common,  the 
use  and  benefit  were  to  be  separate  among  the  several  states,  in 
the  defined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  states,  "according  to  their 
ysual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expendi- 
ture." Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed ;  it  was  in  1784— be- 
fore the  adoption  o^  the  present  constitution,  and  whilst  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  in  force.  What,  according  to 
them,  was  the  mode  of  assessing  the  quotas  of  the  different 
•tates  towards  the  common  charge  and  expenditure  ?  It  was 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  value  of  all  the  surveyed  land,  and 
the  improvements,  in  each  state.  Each  state  was  assessed  ac- 
,cording  to  the  aggregate  value  of  surveyed  land  and  improve- 
ments within  its  limits.  After  that  was  ascertained,  the  process 
of  assessment  was  this:  suppose  there  were  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars required  to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  general  government, 
and  one  million  of  that  five  were  the  proportion  of  Virgioia ; 
there  would  be  an  account  stated  on  the  books  of  the  general 
government  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  which  she  would  be 
charged  with  that  million.  Then  there  would  be  an  account 
kept  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  and,  if 
these  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars  also,  Virginia  would  be 
credited  with  one  million,  being  her  fair  proportion ;  and  tllus 
the  account  would  be  balanced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
process  with  all  the  other  states ;  this  is  enough  to  show  that, 
according  to  the  original  contemplation  of  the  grant,  the  com- 
mon fund  was  for  the  separate  benefit  of  the  states ;  and  that,  if 
there  had  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  government,  each 
would  have  been  credited  with  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
pubhc  lands  in  its  account  with  the  general  government.  Is  not 
this  indisputable  ?  But  let  me  suppose  that  Virginia  or  any 
other  state  had  said  to  the  general  government :  "  I  choose  to 
receive  my  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  into  my  se- 
parate treasury ;  pay  it  to  me,  and  I  will  provide  in  some  other 
mode,  more  agreeable  to  me,  for  the  payment  of  my  assessed 
quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  government :"  can  it  be 
doubted  that  such  a  demand  would  have  been  legitimate  and 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cession?  Even  under 
our  present  system,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  that,  during  the  last 
war,  any  state  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its  share 
of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  it,  according  to  its  own  pleasure  or 
convenience,  from  its  own  people,  instead  of  the  general  govern- 
ment collecting  it 

Prom  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the?  present  constitution  of 
the  Uiiited  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  for  the  expenses 
.    .       35* 
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of  the  general  government,  has  been  changed.  Instead  of  acting 
upon  the  states,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  in  the  form  of  assessed  quotas  or  contributions,  the 
general  ffovernraent  now  acts  directly  upon  the  people  them- 
selvs,  in  me  form  of  taxes,  duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  raised  by  this  government,  is  from  foreign 
imports,  and  as  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  it  is  entirely  im- 
practicable to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  common  charge  and 
general  expenditure  is  contributed  by  any  one  state  to  the  Union. 
By  the  deed  of  cession  a  great  ana  a  sacred  trust  was  created. 
The  general  government  was  the  trustee,  and  the  states  were 
the  cestuy  que  trust.  According  to  the  trust  the  measure  of 
benefit  accruing  to  each  state  from  the  ceded  lands  was  to  be 
the  measure  of  burden  which  it  bore  in  the  general  charge  and 
expenditure.  But,  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  raising 
revenue  to  that  which  was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  deed  of  cession,  it  has  become  impossible  to  ad- 
just the  exact  proportion  of  burden  and  benefit  with  each  other. 
The  measure  of  burden  is  lost,  although  the  subject  remains 
which  was  to  be  apportioned  according  to  that  measure.  Who 
can  now  ascertain  whether  any  one  of  the  states  has  received,  or  icf 
receiving,  a  benefit  from  the  ceded  lands  proportionate  to  its 
burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who  can  know  that  we 
are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment  prescribed  by 
the  deed  of  cession  ?  Tome  it  appears  clear  that,  either  from 
the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  or 
certainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  deb^  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the 

feneral  government  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have 
een  transferred  to  the  states  upon  some  equitable  principle  of 
division,  conforming  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  ces- 
sions. The  trustee  not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, to  execute  tlie  trust  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  trust, 
ought  to  have  done,  and  ought  yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancel- 
lor would  decree  if  he  had  jurisdiction  of  the  case — make  a  di- 
vision of  the  proceeds  among  the  states  upon  some  rule  approx- 
imating as  near  as  practicable  to  that  of  the  trust  Ana  what 
rule  can  so  well  fulfil  this  condition  as  that  which  was  introduced 
in  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  which  is  c<Mtt- 
tained  in  my  colleague's  amendment  ?  That  rule  is  founded  on 
federal  numbers,  which  are  made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  other  than  the  slaves,  and  three-fifths  of  them. 
The  South,  surely,  should  be  the  last  section  to  object  to  a  dis- 
tribution founded  on  that  rule.  And  yet,  if  I  rightly  understood 
one  of  the  dark  allusions  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  he  has  attempted  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
north  on  that  very  ground.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  conceive 
of  no  rule  more  equitable  than  that  compound  one,  and,  I  think, 
that  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  objec- 
tion of  that  senator  notwithstanding.    Although  slaves  are^  in  a 
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limited  proportion,  one  of  the  elements  that-  enter  into  the  role^ 
it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are  both  consumers  and  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation. 

It  has  been  ar^ed  that  since  the  fund  was  to  be  a  common 
one,  and  its  administration  was  to  be  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, ^e  fund  ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  states  separately.  But  that  is  a  non  ^e^fm^ur. 
It  may  be  a  common  fund,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or 
single  administration ;  but  is  there  any  thing,  in  all  that,  incom- 
patible with  a  periodical  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  fund 
among  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  created? 
What  is  the  ordinary  case  of  tenants  in  common  ?  There  the 
estate  is  common,  the  title  is  common,  the  defence  against  all  at- 
tacks is  common ;  but  the  profits  of  the  estate  go  to  the  separate 
use  of,  and  are  enjoyed  by,  each  tenant  Does  it  therefore  cease 
to  be  an  estate  in  common  ? 

Again.  There  is  another  view.  It  has  been  argued,  from  the 
fact  that  the  ceded  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  were  for  the 
common  benefit,  that  that  object  could  be  no  otherwise  accom- 
plished than  to  use  them  in  the  disbursements  of  the  general 
government;  that  the  general  government  only  must  expend 
mem.  Now,  I  do  not  admit  that.  In  point  of  fact,  the  general 
government  would  continue  to  collect  and  receive  the  fund,  and 
aiB  a  trustee  would  pay  over  to  each  state  its  distributive  share. 

The  public  domam  would  still  remain  in  common.  Then,  as 
to  the  expenditure,  there  may  be  different  modes  of  expenditure. 
One  is,  for  the  general  government  itself  to  disperse  it,  in  pay- 
ments to  the  civil  list,  the  army,  the  navy,  &c.  Another  is,  by 
distributing  it  among  the  states,  to  constitute  them  so  many 
agencies  through  which  the  expenditure  is  effected.  If  the  gen- 
eral government  and  the  state  governments  were  in  two  different 
countries ;  if  they  had  entirely  distinct  and  distant  theatres  of 
action,  and  operated  upon  different  races  of  men,  it  would  be 
anotiier  case ;  but  here  the  two  systems  of  gov^^nment,  although 
for  difierent  purposes,  are  among  the  same  people,  and  the  con- 
stituency of  both  of  them  is  the  same.  The  expenditure,  whether 
made  by  the  one  government  directly,  or  through  the  state  govern- 
ments as  agencies,  is  all  for  the  nappiness  and  prosperity,  the 
honor  and  Sie  glory,  of  one  and  the  same  people. 

The  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  illustrations,  of  which  I  will 
add  one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  -^f  water  held  in  common 
by  several  neighbors,  living  around  it  It  is  a  perennial  foun- 
tain— deep,  pure,  copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be 
common  because  some  equal  division  is  made  by  which  the 
members  of  each  adjacent  fe^mily  dip  their  vessels  into  it  and 
take  out  as  much  as  they  wapt^?  A  tract  of  land  is  held  in  coiu- 
mon  by  the  ihhabitants  of  a 'neighboring  village.  Does  it  cease 
to  be  a  common  property  because  each  villager  uses  it  for  his 
particular  beasts?  A  river  is  the  common  highroad  of  naviga- 
tion to  conterminous  powers  or  states.    Does  it  cease  to  be  coon- 
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moD  because  on  its  bosom  are  borne  vessels  bearing  the  stripei 
and  the  stars  or  the  British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  ^xamplefl 
which  might  be  given,  prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so 
much  rehance  has  been  placed,  is  not  well  founded,  that  be- 
cause Uie  public  domain  is  held  for  the  common  benefit  ot  the 
states,  there  can  be  no  other  just  application  of  its  proceeds  than 
through  the  direct  expenditures  of  tne  general  government 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by  fol- 
lowing the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions ; 
and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citiations  from  the 
report  I  made  in  1834,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  as  they  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument 
which  I  have  been  urging.  Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Vir- 
ginia the  report  says : 

"  This  deed  created  a  trust  in  the  United  States  which  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  violate.  But  the  deed  does  not  require  that 
the  fund  should  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  general  government  It  makes  no  such  provision  in  express 
terms,  nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  dedti- 
cible  from  the  language  of  the  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contemplate  a  separate  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  fund  by  the  states  individually,  rather  than  a 
preservation  of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  ia 
to  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the 
United  States  as  have  become  or  shall  become  members  of  the 
confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive.  The  grant 
IS  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  of  the  se- 
Teral  states  which  compose  the  confederation.  The  fund  is  to 
be  under  the  management  of  the  confederation  collectively,  and 
is  so  far  a  common  fund ;  but  it  is  to  be  managed  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  states  individually,  and  is  so  far  a  separate  fund 
under  a  joint  management  Whilst  there  wets  a  heavy  debt  ex- 
isting, created  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  a  subse- 
quent war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  the  proceeds  of  a  com- 
inon  fund  to  the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled 
all ;  but  that  debt  being  now  discharged,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment no  longer  standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there  is  evident 
propriety  in  a  division  of  it  among  those  for  whose  use  and 
benefit  it  was  originally  designed,  and  whose  wants  require  it. 
And  the  committee  cannot  conceive  how  this  appropriation  of  it, 
upon  principles  of  equality  and  justice  among  tne  several  states, 
can  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
deed. 

•  The  senator  from  New-York,  euusuming  that  the  whole  debt 
of  the  Revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  insists  that  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails 
of  them  until  a  reimbursement  shsdi  have  been  effected  of  aJl 
that  has  been  applied  to  that  object  But  the  public  lands  were 
never  set  apart  or  relied  upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  Ihe 
payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt    To  give  eonfidence  to  p«k^ 
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Uc  creditors,  and  credit  to  the  government,  they  were  pledff^d  to 
that  object^  alon^  with  other  means  applicable  to  its  discharge. 
The  debt  is  paid,  and  the  pledge  of  the  public  lands  has  per* 
formed  its  office.  And  who  paid  what  the  lands  did  not?  Was 
it  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?— those  very  people  to 
whose  use,  under  the  guardianship  of  their  states,  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands'?  If  the 
money  had  been  paid  by  a  foreign  government,  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  in  honor  and  good  faith,  would  have  been 
bound  to  reimburse  it  But  our  revolutionary  debt,  if  not  wholly 
paid  by  the  public  lands,  was  otherwise  paid  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  own  the  lands;  and  if  money  has  been  drawn 
from  their  pockets  for  a  purpose  to  which  these  lands  were  des- 
tined, it  creates  an  additional  obligation  upon  Congress  to  re- 
place the  amount  so  abstracted  by  distributing  the  proceeds 
among  the  states  for  the  benefit  and.  the  reimbursement  of  thfl 
people. 

Hut  tfie  senator  from  New- York  has  exhibited  a  most  formid- 
able account  against  the  public  domain,  tending  to  show,  if  it  be 
correct,  that  what  has  been  heretofore  regarded,  at  home  and 
abroad  as  a  source  of  great  national  wealth,  has  been  a  constant 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The 
credit  side,  according  to  his  statement,  was,  I  believe,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,  but  the  debit  side  was  much  larger. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  easy  to  state  aa 
account  presenting  a  balance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as 
may  suit  the  taste  or  views  of  the  person  making  it  up.  This 
majr  be  done  by  making  charges  that  have  no  foundation,  or 
omitting  credits  that  ought  to  b^  allowed,  or  by  both.  The  most 
certain  operation  is  the  latter,  and  the  senator,  who  is  a  pretty 
thorough-going  gentleman,  has  adopted  it 
'  The  first  item  that  I  shall  notice,  with  which,  I  think,  he  im* 
properly  debits  the  public  lands,  is  a  charge  of  eighty  odd  mil- 
lions or  dollars  for  tne  expense  of  conducting  our  Indian  rela- 
tions. Now,  if  this  single  item  can  be  satisfactorily  expunged| 
no  more  need  be  done  to  turn  a  large  balance  in  favor  of  Uie 
public  lands.    I  ask,  then,  with  what  color  of  propriety  can  the 

Sublic  lands  be  charjzed  with  the  entire  expense  incident  to  our 
idian  relations  ?  If  the  government  did  not  own  an  acre  of 
public  lands,  this  expense  would  have  been  incurred.  The  ab- 
origines are  here ;  our  fathers  found  them  in  possession  of  this 
land,  these  woods,  and  these  waters.  The  preservation  of  peace 
with  them,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  them, 
their  civilization,  education,  conversion  to  Christianity,  friendly 
and  commercial  intercourse — these  are  the  causes  of  the  chief 
expenditure  on  their  account,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
feet  of  our  possessing  the  public  domain.  When  every  acre  of 
that  domain  has  gone  from  you,  the  Indian  tribes,  if  not  in  the 
mean  time  extinct,  may  yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  chari^ 
ftttke,  to  aislat  theA,  and  to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of 
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which,  by  the  weakness  of  their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  ypor  - 
policy,  tney  have  been  striptped.    Why,  especially,  should  tho. 
public  lancU  be  chargeable  with  that  large  portion  of  the  eighty 
odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  Indiana 
from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  ?    They  into- 
tested  against  it    They  entreated  you  to  allow  them  to  remain 
at  the  homes  and  by  the  side  of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors ; 
but  your  stern  and  rigorous  policy  would  not  allow  you  to  listen 
to  their  supplications.    The  public  domain,  instesid  of  being 
justiy  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their  removal,  is  entitled 
to  a  large  credit  for  the  vast  territorial  districts  beyond  the 
Mississippi  which  it  furnished,  for  the  settlement  of  the  emigran 
Indians. 

i  felt  that  I  have  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  > 
the  senator's  account,  nor  need  I.    The  deduction  of  this  singif 
item  will  leave  a  nett  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  b&* 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

What,  aflerall,  is  the  senator's  mode  of  stating  the  account 
with  the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere 
counting  house  view  of  them?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing 
more  than  any  sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  maf^e  out  in  any 
of  the  departments,  as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  t& 
the  senator's  hands?  Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesman- 
like views  to  be  taken  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  than  the  account  of  dollars  and  cenla 
which  the  senator  has  presented?  I  have  said  that  the  senator 
b^  the  double  process  of  erroneous  insertion  atjd  unjust  arupprefi- 
8ion  of  items,  has  shaped  an  account  to  suit  his  ar^ment,  which 
presents  any  tiling  but  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  case- 
And  is  it  not  so?  Louisiana  cost  fiftGen  millionth  of  dollar »» 
And,  if  you  had  the  power  of  selling,  how  many  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  would  you  now  ask  for  3ie  atatea  of  Louisiana,  Mia- 
Bouri,  and  Arkansas— people,  land,  and  alii  U  llie  Eovereignty 
which  you  acquired  of  the  two  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Flon^ 
da  nothing  ?  Are  the  public  buildinge  and  works,  the  fortlfica 
tiohSp  cannon,  and  other  arms,  independent  of  the  public  lands. 
nothmg  ?  Is  the  navigation  of  the  great  iather  of  waters,  which 
you  secured  from  the  head  to  the  moulh,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  by  the  purchase  of  LouisianE^  to  tlie  total  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  powers,  not  worthy  of  being  taken  into  the  senator'* 
estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  acquisition  1  Who,  at  alt  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  geography  of  this  continent,  doe« 
not  know  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  tiave  remained  in  the 
hands,  and  its  navigation  continued  subject  to  the  control,  of  a 
foreign  power  without  imminent  danger  to  the  etability  of  the 
Union  ?  Is  the  cost  of  the  public  domain  undeserving  of  any 
credit  on  account  of  the  vast  sums  wiiiclij  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  century,  you  have  been  receiving  into  the  public 
treasury  from  the  custom-houses  of  New- Orleans  and  Mobile? 
Or  on  account  of  the  augmentati<;>9  of  the  revenue  of  ihe  gov- 
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eminent,  from  the  consumption  of  dutiable  articles  by  the  popu* 
lation  within  the  boundaries  of  the  two  former  provinces  ?  The 
national  benefits  and  advantages  accruing  from  their  possession 
have  been  so  various  and  immense  that  it  would  be  impossiUe  to 
make  any  mere  pecuniary  estimate  of  them.  In  any  aspect  of 
the  subject,  the  senator's  petty  items  of  Indian  annuities  must 
appear  contemptible  in  comparison  with  these  splendid  national 
acquisitions. 

But  the  public  lands  are  redeemed.  They  have  long  been  re- 
deemed. President  Jackson  announced,  more  than  eight  years 
ago,  an  incontestible  truth  when  he  stated  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  relieved  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  of 
them,  the  object  having  been  accomplished  for  which  they  were 
ceded,  and  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  to  dispose 
of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony, 
and  general  interest  of  the  American  people.  That  which  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  do,  by  an  express  grant  of  authority  in 
the  constitution,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  imperatively  bound 
to  do  by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  cession.  Distribution,  and  only 
distribution,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  among  the 
states,  upon  the  principles  proposed,  will  conform  to  the  spirit, 
and  execute  the  trust  created  in  the  deeds  of  cession*  Each 
state,  upon  grounds  of  strict  justice,  as  well  as  equity,  has  a 
right  to  demand  its  distributive  share  of  those  proceeds.  It  is 
a  debt  which  this  government  owes  to  every  state — a  debt,  pay- 
ment of  which  might  be  enforced  by  process  of  law  if  there  were 
any  forum  before  which  the  United  States  could  be  brought 

And  are  there  not,  sir,  existing  at  this  moment  the  most  urgent 
and  powerful  motives  for  this  dispensation  of  justice  to  the  states 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  government  ?  A  strsmger  listening 
to  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  New-York,  would  conclude 
that  we  were  not  one  united  people,  but  that  there  were  two  se- 
parate and  distinct  nations — one  acted  upon  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  the  other  by  the  state  governments.  But  is  that  a 
fair  representation  of  the  case  ?  Are  we  not  one  and  the  same 
people,  acted  upon,  it  is  true,  by  two  systems  of  government, 
two  sets  of  public  agents — the  one  estanlished  for  general  and 
the  other  for  local  purposes  ?  The  constituency  is  identical  and 
the  same,  although  it  is  doubly  governed.  It  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  each 
system  so  to  administer  it  as  to  do  as  much  good  and  as  little 
harm  as  possible,  within  the  scope  of  their  respective  powers. 
They  should  also  each  take  into  view  the  defects  in  the  powers 
or  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  other,  and 
endeavor  to  supply  them  as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  ex- 
tends, and  the  wants  or  necessities  of  the  people  require.  For, 
if  distress,  adversitv  and  ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from 
tiny  quarter,  should  they  not  have  our  active  exertions  to  relieve 
them  as  well  as  all  our  sympathies  and  our  deepest  regrets?  It 
woukl  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  the  general  government,  if 
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such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhappy  state  of  thmgs  was  pfo- 
duced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the  state  governmenti^ 
and  not  by  its  owrl.  And,  if  the  general  government,  by  a  sea- 
sonable and  legitimate  exercise  orits  authority,  could  relieve  the 
people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the  reproaches  due  to  it 
would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government  itself,' and  not  the 
state  governments,  liad  brought  these  distresses  upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  government 
are  unlimited.  The  most  fruiti'ul  and  the  least  burdensome 
modes  of  taxation  are  confided  to  this  government  exclusive  of 
the  states.  The  power  of  laying  duties  on  foreign  imports  is 
entirely  monopolized  by  the  federal  government  The  states 
have  only  the  power  of  direct  or  internal  taxation.  They 
have  none  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  not  even  luxuries ;  we 
have.  And  what  is  their  condition  at  this  moment?  Some  of 
them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even  to  raise  means  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts  were  contracted 
cmder  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommendation  of  this 
governmenj;  and  j^rosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
laudable  object  of  internal  improvements.  They  may  have 
pushed,  in  some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far ;  but  it  was  in 
a  good  cause,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  reproaches  when  things 
turn  out  ill. 

And  here  let  me  say  that,  looking  t«i  the  patriotic  object  of 
these  state  debts,  and  the  circumstancen  under  which  they  were 
contracted,  I  saw  with  astonished  and  iiji]it'na.at  feelings  a  reso- 
lution submitted  to  the  Senate,  at  the  laet  8ri=3ion,  declaring  thai 
the  general  government  would  not  assunu'  tiie  payment  of  them, 
A  more  wicked,  maUgnant,  Danton-liki^  propoaition  was  never 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  any  delibt^rative  afisembly.  It 
was  a  negative  proposition,  not  a  negative  of  any  aJfirmative 
resolution  presented  to  the  Senate;  iur  no  such  affirmative 
resolution  was  offered  bv  any  one,  nor  do  1  believe  was  ever 
thought  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one.  When,  where,  by  whoni, 
was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertain i:  J  of  an  assumption  of 
the  state  debts  by  the  general  government?  There  was  not  a 
solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure  in  this  Senate. 
Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have  denounced  as- 
sumption when  it  was  seriously  proposed  ?  Yet,  at  a  moment 
when  the  states  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  their  credit 
was  sinking,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  a  measure  brought 
forward,  unnecessarily,  wantonly  and  gratuitously,  made  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  report,  and  exciting  a  protracted  debate, 
the  inevitable  effect  of  all  which  must  have  been  to  create  abroaa 
distrust  in  the  ability  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor  states.  Can 
it  be  doubted  that  a  serious  injuiy  was  inflicted  upon  them  by 
this  unprecedented  proceeding?  Nothing  is  more  delicate  thaa. 
credit  or  character.  Their  credit  cannot  fail  to  have  suffered  ia 
the  only  place  where  capital  could  be  obtained,  and  where  at 
that  rery  time  some  of  the  agents  of  the  states  were  negotiatiag 
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^t&  foreian  bakers.    About  that  period  one  of  the  Sen&tori  , 
of  this  boay  had'  in  person  gone  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining advances  of  money  on  Illinois  stock. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  said  that  the  European  capital- 
ists had  fixed  the  value  of  the  stale  bonds  of  this  couhtry  at  fi% 
per  cent;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what 
might  be  said  about  the  credit  of  the  states  here.  But  t)ie  Sena- 
tor is  mistaken,  or  I  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  I  under- 
stand that  some  bankers  have  limited  their  advsmces  upon  the 
amorunt  of  state  bonds,  prior  to  their  abtual  sale,  to  nfty  per 
cent,  in  like  manner  as  commission  merchants  will  advance  on 
the  goods  consigned  to  them,  prior  to  their  sale.  But  in  such  an  < 
operation  it  is  manifestly  foMihe  interest  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
the  bankers,  that  Hoe  bonds  should  command  in  the  market  as 
much  as  possible  above  the  fifty  per  cent ;  and  any  proceeding 
which  impairs  the  value  of  the  bonds  must  be  injurious  to  both. 
In  any  event,  the  lops  would  fall  upon  the  states;  and  that  this 
loss  was  aggravated  by  what  occurred  here,  on  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sensi- 
tivenesB  of  credit  and  of  capitalists,  can  hesitate  to  believe.  My 
friends  and  I  made  the  most  strenuous  o]^osition  to  the  resolu- 
tion, but  it  was  a(l  unavailing,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  to  which  the  re^lution  had 
been  referred.  We  urged  the,  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  pro^ 
eeeding;  that  ho  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  propose  the  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts ;  that  no  such  proposal  nad,  in  facty 
been  made;  that  the  debts  of  the  states  were  unequal  in  amount, 
contracted  by  states  of  unequal  population,  and  that  some  states 
were  not  in  debt  at  all.  How  thei;i  was  it  possible  to  think  of 'a 
general  assumption  of  state  debts  ?  Who  coidd  conceive  of  such , 
a  proposal?  6ut  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  pa3mig  . 
t^nr  debts  for  them,  and  paying  our  own  debts  to  them,  m  con- 
formity with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  cfxecute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber  which  woidd  lead 
any  one  who  heard  it  to  believe  that  some  gentlemen  would  take 
delight  in  seeing  stajbes  dishonored  and  unable  to  pay  their 
bonds.  If  subh  a  feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no 
sympathy  with  the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  non«  ^ 
in  the  breast  of  ^y  honest  man.  When  the  honorable^  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  the  other  day  uttered,  in  such 
thrilling  language,  me'sentiment  that  honor  and  probity  bound 
the  states  to  the  faithful  pa3rment  of  all  their  debts,  and  that  ihey 
would  do  it,  I  feU  my  bosom  swelling  with  patriotic  pride — ^pride, 
on  account  of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment  itself;  and  pride,  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  and  eloquent  langus^e  in  which  that 
noble  sentiment  was  clothed.  Dishonor  American  credit  I  Dis- 
honor the  American  name!  Dishonor  the  whole  country!  Whfi^ 
>ir,  what  is  national  character,  national  credit  national  honOTi 
36 
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national,  glory,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit, 
the  hoti^r,  the  gloryj  of  tl^  parts  of  the  nation  1  Can  the  para 
be  dishonored,  and  the  whole  remain  unsullied  1  Oi;  can  tbe 
whole  be  blemished,  and  the  parts  stand  pure  and  untainted? 
Can  a  younger  sister  be  disgraced,  without  bringing  blushes  and 
shame  upon  the, whole  family?.  Can  our  young  sister  Illinois  ^I 
mention  ner  only  for  illustration,  but  with  all  feelings  and  s^ntj^ 
ments  of  fraternal  regard,)  con  she  degrade  her  character,  as  a 
state,  without  bringing  reproach  and  obloquy  upon  all  of  us? 
What  lias  made  England — our  country's  glorious  parent — (al- 
though she  has  -taught  us  the  doty  of  eternal  watchfulness,  to 
repel,  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rights  against  even  hei*) — 
what  has  made  England-  the  wonder  of  the  world?  What  has 
rsise'd  her  to  such  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations  ?  Un- 
doubtedly, among  the  prominent  causesj  have  been  the  preserva- 
tion of  her  credit,  the  maintenance- of  her  honor, 'und  the  scru- 
pulous fidelity  with  which  she  has  fulfilled  her  pecuniary  engage- 
ments, foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  An  opposite  example  of  a 
disregard,  of  national  faith  and  character  presents  itself  in  the 

'  pages  of  ancient  history.  Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the 
phrase  "Punic  faith,"  which  at  Rome  became  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  against  Carthage,  in  consequence  o£  her  notorioas  vie* 
lations  of  her  public  epgagements.  The  stigma  has  been  trans-  ^ 
raitted  down  to  the  present  time,  and  will  remain  forever  unef^ 
faced.  Who  would  not  lament  that  a  similar  stigma  should  be 
afHxed  to  any  men^ber  of  our  confedci-acy  ?    If  there  be  any  one 

.  flo  thoroughly  imbued  with  pariy  spirit,  so  destitute  of  honor  and 
morality,  so  regardless  of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity  and 
character,  afe  to  desire  to  see  any  of  the  states  of  this  glorious 
Union  dishonored,  by  violating  their  cngagemehts  to  foreigners,  • 
and  refusing  to  pay  their  just  debts,  I  repel  and  repudiate  him  and . 
his  sentiments  as  pnwbrthy  of  tlie  American  name,  as  sentiments 
dishonest  ia  themselves,  and  neither  entertained  nor  approved 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  ds.not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  he 
perverted.  What  is  it  that  we  ask?  That  tliis  government 
shall  assume  tho  debts  of  the  states  ?  Ol^  1  no.  no.  The  debts 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  example?  (who  is,  I  believe,  the  most  in- 
•-debted  of  all  the  states.)  No,  no ;  fg^r  from  it.  But  seeing  that 
this  government  has  the  power,  and,  as  I  think,  is  under  a  duty, 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  that  it  has  the 
power,  which  the  states  have  not^  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  luxu- 
ries, we  propose*  to  make  that  distribution,  pay  our  debt  to  the 
states,  and  save  tha  states,  to  that  extent  at  least,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  resorting  to  direct  taxation^  tlie  most  onerous  of  ail 
modes  of  levying  money  upon  the -people.  We  propose  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  produced  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  land  fund 

.   oy  duties  on  luxuries,  which  the  wealthy  only  thU  pay,  and  so 
far  save  th^  states  from  the  necessity  of  burdening  the  poor. 
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/        •  ' 

We  propose  that,  by  a  ju^t  exercise  of  incontestable  poweA 
poaseesed  by  this  governmenf.  we  shall  go  to  the  succor  of  all 

•  the  states,  and,  by  a  fair  distribution  of  the.  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  them^,  avert,  as  far  as  that  may  avert,  the  ruia 
'  and  dishonor  with  which  some  of  them  are  menaced.  We  pro- 
pose, in  short,  such  an  administration  of  the  powers  of  this  gov- 
ernment as  shall  protect,  and  rjclieve  our  common  constituents 
from  the  embarrassments  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from 
the  defects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  administration  of  the  state 
governments. 

Let  tls  look  a  little  more  minutely^at  consequences.  The  dis- 
tributive share  of  the  state  of  llhnois  in  the  land  proceeds  would 
be,  according  to  the  present  receipts  from  the  public  lands, 
about  $100,000.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receives  it 
To  th^t  extent  it  would  then  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation  to 
meet  the  debt  whicli  she  has  contracted,  or  it  would  form  the 
basis  of  new  loans  to  an  amount  equil  to  about  two. millions. 
We  refuse  to  make  distribution.  Sme  must  levy  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars  upon  her  population  in  the  form  of  direct  taxa- 

'  tion.  And,  If  I  aln  rightly  informed,  her  chief  source  of  revenue 
is  a  land  tax,  the  mosi  burdensome  of  all  taxes.  If  I  am  misin- 
formed, the  Senators  from  Illinois  can  correct  me.  ' 

[Here  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Young  explained,  stating  that 
there  was  an  additional  source  in  a  tax  on  the  stock  in  the  state 

.  bank.]  (   ^ 

Still  the  I^and  tax  is,  as  I  had  understood,  the  principal  source 
of  the  revenue  of.IUinpis.  ' 

,  We  make  distribution,  and,  if  necessary,  we  supply  the  defi- 
ciency which  it  produces  by  an  imposition  of  duties  on  luxuries  , 
which  Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and„  having  no  power 
herself  to  lay  a  duty  on  any  foreign  imports,  she  is  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  all  the  modes 
of  taxation.  Every  vote,  therefore,  which  is  given  against  dis- 
tribution, is  a  vote,  in  effect,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people 
of  Iliinoig.  Worse  than  that — it  is  a  vote,  in  effect,  refusmg  to 
tax  the  luxuries  of  the*  rich,  and  rendering-  inevitable  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  poor— rthat  poor  in  whose  behalf  ive  hear,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber,  professions  of  such  deep  sympathy, 
interest  and  devotion !  tn  what  attitude  *do  gentlemen  place 
themselves  who  oppose  this  <neasure--gentiemen  who  taunt  us, 
as  the  aristocracy,  as  the  friends  of  the  banks,  &c. — gentiemen 
who  claim  to  be  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  democracy  ?  How 
do  they  treat  the  poor?  We  have  seen,  at  fotmer  sessions,  a 
measure  warihiy  espoused,  and  finally  carried  by  them,  which 
they  represented  wouM  reduce  the  wages  of  labor.  At  this  sei^ 
sion,  a  tax,  which  would  be  hdrne  exclusively  by  the  rich,  en- 
counters their  opposition.  And  now  we  have  proposed  another 
mode  of  benefiting  the  poor,  by  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds, 
to  prevent  their  being  borne  down  and  oppressed  by  direct  taxa^ 
tion;  and  this,  too,  is  opposed  from  the  same  quarter!    These 
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gentlemen  will  not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  luxuries  of  the 
affluent,  and;  by  their  votes,  insist  upon  leaving  the  states  under 
the  necessity  of  imposing  ailrect  taxes  on  the  farmer,  the  labor* 
ing  man,  the  poor,  and  aU  the  while  set  up  to  be  the  exclusive 
friends  of  the  poor !  [A  general  laugh.]  Really,  sir,  the  best 
fhends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  their 
greatest  enemies  their  best  friends. 
The  gentlemen  opposed  to  us  have  frightened  themselves^  and 

°"  have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dsmgers  to  spring- 
from  this  measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be  > 
the  order  of  the  day !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolinet,  he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sura — one 
million  of  doU8u>s — which  was  adequate  to  the  corruptiofi  of  his 
own  state.  He  knows  best  about  tiiat;  but  I  should  l>e  sony  to 
think  that  fifty  millions  of  doUcu^s  could  corrupt  my  state.  What 
may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  time  I  know  not; 

'  there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant  par^,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude.  What  she 
was  in  her  better  days — in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges,  PinckneysL 
Sumpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses — ^we  ail  well  know,  and  I  will 
jtfit  inflict  pain  on  the  Senator  by  dwelUng  on  it    It  is  not  for 

,  me  to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrsiding  and  humiliating. 
She  hats  another  Senator  here,  far  more  able  and  eloquent  Ihui 
I  am  to  defend  her.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be 
most  imwilling  to  think,  that  her  Senator  had  made  a  correct 
estimate  of  her  moral  powe,r. 

It  has  been  indeed  said  that  our  whole  country  is  corrupt;  that 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  bv  frandiileiit 
means ;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  po- 
litical revoliltion  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that 
charge  a  gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  hbel  oi^  the  people  of  this 
country,  on  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  on  liberty  itselfl 
I  do  not  attribute  this  calumny  to  any  member  of  this  body. 
I  hope  there  is  none  who  would  give  it  the  slightest  counte- 
nance.  But  I  do  charge  it  upon  some  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  support  of  the  oiher  party.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
very  press  which  originates  and  propagates  this  foul  calumny 
of  foreign  influence  has  indicated  the  right  of  unnaturalized 
foreigners  to  mingle,  at  the  polls,  in  our  elections;  and  main- 
tained the  expediency .  of  their  owning  portions  of  the  soil  of 
our  country,  before  they  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  for- 
eign sovereigns. 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  dwelling  long  up- 
on the  idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  correspondence  between 
the  London  bankers  and  some  Missouri  bankers— a  corresjwn- 
dence  which  was  kept  safely  until  after  the  Presidential  election, 
in  the  custody  of  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genume 
Locofoco  bank  i|i  that  state,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  reao- 
hition  of  the  Legislature,  authorising  the  senolng  for  persons  and 
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.papen.  It  was  then  blazed  forth  as  conclusive  and  damning 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  foreign  influence  in  our  Presiden-^ 
tial  election.    And  what  did  it  all  amount  to?    These  British 

'  .  bankers  are  really  strange  fellows.  They  are  foolish  enough  to 
.  look  to  the  safety  of  their  money  advanced  to  foreigners !  If  they 
see  a  man  going  to  ruin,  they  will  not  lend  him ;  and  if  they  see  ' 
a  nation  pursuing  the  same  road,  <hey  are  so  unreasonable  as  to 
decline  vesting  their  funds  in  its  bonds.  If  they  iindvwar  threat-  ' 
ened,  they  Will  speculate  on  the  consequences  j  and  they  will  in- 
dulge in  copjectiires  about  the  future  condition  of  a  country  in  i 
given  contm^encies !  Very  strange !  They  have  «een— all  the 
world  is  toa  familiar  with— >these  embarrassn>ents  and  distresses 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  measures 
of  Mr,  Van  Buren  and  his  illustrious  predecessor.  They  conclude 
that,  if  he  be  re-elected,  therp  will  be  rto  change  of  those  meas* 
ures,  and  no  better  time^  in  the  United  Stateis.  On  the  contrary, 
if  Gen.  Harrison  be  elected^  they  argue  that  a  sound  currency 
may  be  restored,  confidence  retiirn,  and  business  once  more  be 
active  and  prosperous.  Thejr  therefore  tell  their  Missouri  bank- 
ing correspondents  that  American  bonds  and  stocks  will  continue 
to  depreciate  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected  j  but  tliat,  if  his 
competitor  should  succeed,  they  will  rise  in  value  and  sell  more 
readily  in  the  market  And  these  opinions  and  speculations  of 
the  English  bankers,  carefulljr  concealed  from  the  vulgar  gaze 
of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  tlie  vkults  of  a  Locofoc6  bank, 
(what  wonders  they  may  haveivrougbt  there  have  not  been  dis- 
closed,) are  dragged  out  and  paraded  as  full  propf  of  the  Qorrupt 
exercise  of  a  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  tlie  amount  of  the 
whole  of  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen,  calling  themselves,  moet  erro- 
neously, the  Democratic  party,  have  administered  the  govern- 

.  ment  so  badly,  that  they  Have  lost  all  credit  and  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  because  the  people  of  the  United  Stated 
have  refused  to  trust  them  any  longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will 
not  tiTust  them  either,  they  utter  a  whining  cry  that,  thek  recent 
sicpal  defeat  has  been  the  wprk  of  foreign  innuence  I 
TLoud  laughter  in  the  gcdleries.]  ^      \ 

Democratic  party !  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretension, to 
this  denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  vfi  which  I  was  taught 
and  to  which  I  have  ever  faithfully  adhered,  we  were  instructea 
to  be  watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  prae* 
tice  economy  in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally 

\ around  the  people,  and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  Presidential 

•  ear.  This  was  Jefierson's  democracy.  But  the  modern  demo- 
crats, who  have  assumed  the  name,  have  reversed  all  ^  these  , 
,  wholesome  maxims,  and  have  given  to  democracy  a  totally  dif- 
ferent version.  They  have  run  it  down,  as  they  have  run  down, 
or  at  least  endangered,  state  rights,  the  ri^ht  of  instruction — ad- 
mirable in  their  proper  sphere— and  all  other  rights,  by  perver- 
36*  '  '  . 
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mon  and  extravagance.    Bqt,  thank  God,  true  democracy  and 

^  ^e  democrats  have  not  been  ran  down.    Thousands  jof  those 

^  who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by;  false  colors,  will  now 

'  eagerly  return  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  unite,  under  Harrison's 

banner,  with  their  old  and  genuine  friends  and  principles,  as  they 

Were  held  at  the  epoch  of  1798.    We  shall,  I  trusty  be  all  once 

more  united  as  a  fraternsd  band,  ready  to  defend  liberty  agaiqst 

S  dangers  that  may  threaten  it^at  home,  and  the  countiry  against 
that  shall  menace  it  froto  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehension^ 
entertained  by  Senators  of  corruptiqi^  if  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  distributed  among,  the  states..  l£f  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  government,  tlie  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  cor- 
ruption, why  should  it  in  the  htinds  of  the  state  governments  ? — 
.Is  Uiere  less  danger  from  the  fund  if  it  remain  undivided  and 
concentrated,  than  if  it  be  distributed  ?  Are  the  state  govern- 
ments more  prone  to  corruption  than  the  federal  government? 
Are  they  more  wasteful  and  extravagant  in  the.  expenditure  of 
the  money  of  the  people?.  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  consult  purity 
and  economy,  we  shall  find  fr^sh  motives  for  distribution. 

Mr.  President, /two  plansof  disposing  of  the  vast  public  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  Congress  and  the  pubUc.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  them,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  re- 
venue, either  to  the  general  or  to  the  state  government  That  I 
have,  I  think^  cl^early  demonstrated,  although  the  supporters  of 
that  plan  do  press  the  argument  of  revenue  whenever  the  rival 
plan  IS  brougnt  forward.  They  contend  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment, being  unfit,  or  less  competent  thap  the  state  govern- 
ments, to  manage  the  public  lands,  it  ought  to  hasten  to  get  rid 
of  them,  either  by  reduction  of.  the  price,  by  donation,  by  pre- 
emptions, or  by  cessions  to  certain  states,  or  by  all  these  meth- 
ods together.      -  — 

Now,  sir,  it  is  nfianifest  that  the  pub)ic  lands  cannot  be  M  set- 
tled in  a  century  or  centuries  to  come.  The  progress  of  their 
settlement  is  indicated  b^  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the 
.United  States.  There  have  not  been,  ort  an  average,  five  mil-: 
lions  of  acres  p^r  annum  sold,  during  the  last  half  century. — 
Larger  quantities  will  be  probably  hereafter,  although  not  imme- , 
,  diately,^  annually  sold.  Now,  when  we  recollect  that  we  have  at 
least  a  billwn  of  acres  to  dispose  of,  some  idea  may  be  entertain- 
ed, judging  from  the  past,  of  the  probable  length  of  time  before 
^e  whole  is  sold.  Prior  to  their  sale  and  setdement,  the  unoo- 
cupied  portion  of  the  public  domain  must  remain  either  hi  the 
hands  ot  the  general  government  or  in  the  hands  of  the  state  go- 
vernments, or  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators.  In  the  h^nds 
pf  the  general  government,  if  that  government  shall  perform  its 
duty,  we  know  that  the  public  lands  will  be  distributed  on  liberhl, 
equal,  and  nioderate  terms.  The  worst  fate  that  can  befall  them 
would  be  for  them  to  b^  acquired  by  speculators.  The  emigrant 
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and  settler  would  always  prefer  purchasing  fVom  government)  at 
fixed  and  known  rates,  rather  Inan  from  the  speculator,  at  un- 
known rate&  fixed  by  his  cupidity  or  caprice.  ^  But  if  tney  are 
trandferred  from  the  general  government,  the  best  of  them  will 
be  engrossed  by  speculators.  That  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  reduction  of  the  mite  by  graduation,  and  of  cession  to  tlie 
states  within  which  they  lie. 

The  rival  plan  is  for  the  general  government  to  retain  the  pub«  ' 
lie  domain,  and  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds  in  time  of  peace 
among  the  several  states,  upon  equal  and  just  principles,  accor- 
ding to  the  rule  of  federal  numbers,  and,  in  trnie  of  war,  to  resume 
the  poceeds  for  its  viffo»Tous  prosecution.  We  think  thai  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  pubKc  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  com- 
mon government,  to  be  regulated  by  uniform .  principles,  than 
confided  to  the  states,  to  be  administered  according  to  various,, 
and,  perhaps,  conflicting  views.  As  to  that  inroortant  part  of 
them  which  was  ceded' by  certain  states  to  the  United  States  foi^ 
the  common , benefit  of  all  the  states,  a  trust  was  thereby  created 
which  has  been  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  they  are  not  at  liberty  now  to  decline  or  transfer.  The 
history  of" public  lands  held  ^in  tiie  United  States  demonstrates 
that  they  have  been  wasted  or  thrown  away  by  most  of  the  states 
that  owned  any,  and  that  the  general  government  has  displayed 
jnore  judgment  and  wisdom  in  the  administration  of  them  tnan  , 
any  of  the  states.  Whilst  it  is  readily  admitted  that  revenue 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  or  exclusive  object,  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  this  great  national 
.  property  to  both  the  states  and  the  Union  ought  not'  to  be  alto- 
gether overlooked  i 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose  settles 
this  great  and  agitating  question  forever.  It  is  founded  upon  no 
partial  and  unequal  basis,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  - 
the  prejudice  of  the  rest  It  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal 
foundation.  It  is  a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now 
in  being,  but  to  the  territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed 
out  of  them,  and  to  all  new  slates  ^s  they  shall  rise  tier  behind 
tier,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space 
almost  boundless,  and  adapted  to  all, future  time.  It  was  a  noble 
spirit  of  harmony  and  mion  that  prompted  the  revolutionary 
states  originally  to  cede  to  the  United  States.  How  admirably 
does  this  measure  conform  to  that  spirit  and  tend  to  the  perpetu- 
ity of  our  glorious  Union !  The  imagination  can  hardly  conceive 
one  fraught  with  more  harmony  and  union  among  the  states.  If  * 
to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people  be  super- 
added the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of  a  just  administra- 
'tion  of  our  exhaustless  public  domain,  by  which,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  great  and  growing  revenue  which  it  produces,  and 
in  periods  of  war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  we  shall  be  forever  linked  together  with  the  strength 
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of  adamantine  chains.  No  section,  no  state,  woald  ever  be  ma^ 
enough  to  break  off  from  the  Union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or 
forty  more  new  states  should  be  admitted  into  this  Unioo,  this 
measure  would  cement  them  all  fast  together.  The  honorable 
senator  from  Missouri  near  me,  (Mr.  Linm)  is  very  anxious  to 
have  a  settlement  formed  at  the  mouth  or  the  Oregon,  and  he 
will  probably  be  gratified  at  no  verv  distant  day.  Then  wiU  be 
seen  members  of  Congress  from  the  Pacific  states  scaling  the 
Rocky  Moun^ins,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  grizzly 
bear,  descending  the  turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  famer  of 

,  rivera,  ascending  the  beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  CapitoL 
to  take  their  seats  in  its  spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud 
of  the  commission,  they  bear,  and  happy  to  find  themselves  here 
in  council  with  If iends  and  brothers  and  countrymen,  enjoying 
the  incalculable  benefits  of  this  great  confederacy,  and  ainong 
them  their  annual  distributive  share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's 

,  inheritance,  would  even  they,  the  remote  people  of  the.  Pacific,, 
ever  desire  to  separate  themselves  from  such  a  high  and  glorious 
destiny?  The  nmd  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  these  great  and 
salutanr  purposes  does  not  proceed  from  a  few  thousand  seres 
of  land,  soon  to  be  disposed  of  ^  but  of  more  than  ten  hundred 
millions  of  acres;  and  age  ailer  age  may  roll  away,  state  after 
state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and  still  the  fund  wiU 
remain  not  only  unexhausted  but  improved  and  increasing,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  children's  children  to  the  remotest  posterity. 
The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  witii  jealousy,  discord,  or  di- 
vision, but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing  measure 
of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic  object  the 
harmony,  the  stabihty,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states  and  of 
the  Umon» 
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UNITED  STATES. 

On  the  Executive  Message  containing  the  f^endent's  obf/ecUom 

to  the  Sank  BiU. 

In  Senate  of  United  States^  August  19, 184L 

Mr.  Cray,  of  Kentucky,  rose  land  addressed  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  forms  the  present  subject  of 
our  deliberations  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  dn- 
eiaive  majorities,  and,  m  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
constitution,  was  presented  to  tiie  President  of  the  United  States 
for  his  consideration.  Re  has  returned  it  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  it  originated,  accordhrg  to  the  directions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, with  a  message  announcing  his  veto  of  the  bill,  and  con- 
taining his  objections  to  its  passage.    And  the  question  now  ts 
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W  decided  is,— shall  the  bill  pass,  bv  the  rej^uired  constitutional 
majority  of  two-thirds,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding. 

Knowing,  sir,  bat  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  he 
obtained,  and  that  the  bill  must  fall,  1  would  have  been  re- 
joiced to  have  found  myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying 
one  w6rd  on  this  painful  occasion.  But  the  President  has  not 
allowed  me  to  give  a  silent  vote.  I  think,  with  all  respect  and 
deference  to  him,  he  has  not  reciprocated  the  friendly  spirit  of 
concession  apd  compromise  which  animated  Congress  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  especially  in  the  modification  of  the 
sixteenth  fundamental  condition  of  the  bank.  He  has  comment- 
ed, I  think,  with  undeserved  severity  on  that  jmrt  of  the  bill ;  he 
has  used,  I  am  sure  unintentionally,  harsh,  if  not  reproachful 
language ;  and  he  has  made  the  very  concession,  which  wa» 
|>rompted  as  a  peace-ofiering,  and  from  friendly  considerations, 
the  cause  of  stronger  and  more '  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
bill.  Standing  in  Sie  relation  to  that  bill  which  I  do,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  exceptionable  clause,  the  duty  which  I  owe  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  cbuntry,  and  self-resjject,  impose  upon  me  the 
obligation  of  at  least  attempting  the  vindication  of  a  measure 
which  has  met  with  a  fate  so  unmerited  and  so  unexpected.  , 

On  the  fourth  of  April  last,  the  lamented  Harrison,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  President 
Tyler,  who,  as  Vice-President,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that 
omce.  arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  6th  of  that 
nonth.  He  found  the  whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloom, 
every  heart  filled  with  sorrow  and  saaness,  every,  eye  streaming 
with  tears,  and  the  sui'rounding  hills  yet  flinging  back  the  echoes 
of  the  bells  which  were  tollied  on  that  melancholy  occasion. 
On  entering  the  Presidential  mansion  he  contemplated  the  pale 
body  of  his  predecessor  stretched  before  him,  and  .clothed  in  the 
black  habiliments  of  death.  At  that  solemn  moment  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  heart  of  President  Tyler  was  overflowing  with 
mingled  emotions  of  grief,  of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude — above 
all,  of  gratitude  to  that  country  by  a  majority  of  whose  sufirages, 
bestowed  at  the  preceding  November,  he  then  stood  the  most 
distinguished,  the  most  elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  living 
Whigs  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  state 
of  mind,  that  President  Tyler,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same 
month  of  April,  voluntarily,  promulgated  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  United  States.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a. 
coronation  oath,  which  the  Chief  of  the  state,  in  oth^r  countries, 
and  under  other  forms,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  throne.  It 
referred  to  the  solemn  obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of 
duty,  under  which  the  hew  President  entered  upon  the  high 
trust  which  had  devolved  upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  Providence,  and  it  stated  the  principles  and  delineated. 
.  the  policy  by  which  he  would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station* 
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It  was  emphatically  a  Whig  address,  frotn  begiomng  to  end— 
every  inch  of  it  was  Whig,  and  was  patriotic. 

In  that  address  the  President,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter 
embraced  in  the  present  bill,  held  the  following  conclorive  and 
emphatic  language :  "  I  shall  promptly  give  my  sanction  to  any 
constitutional  measure  which,  originating  in  Congress^  shsJl  have 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating  medium,  sa 
essentially  necessary  to  give  confidence  ia  all  the  transactions  of 
life,  to  secure,  to  industry  its  just  and  adequate  rewards,  cmd  to 
re-establish  the  public  prosperity.    In  deciding  upon  the  adapta-* 

•  tion  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  as  weU  as  itg 
conformity  to  the  conslitiUion,  I  shall  resort  to  thei  fathers  of  the 
great  Republican  school  for  .advice  and  instruction,  to  be  drawn 
from  their  sage  Views  of  our  system  of  government,  and  the  light 
of  their  ever  glorious  example?^ 

To  this  clause  in  the  address  of  the  President,  I  believe  but 
one  interpretation  was  given  throughout  this  whole  country,  by 
friend  and  foe,  by  Whig  and  Democrat,  and  by  the  presses  w 
both  parties.  It  was,  by  every  man  with  whom  *I  conversed  on 
the  subject  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  of  w^om  I  have  since^ 
inquired,  construed  to  mean  that  the  President  mtended  to  occu- 
py the  Madison  ground,  and  to  regard  the  question  of  the  power 
to  establish  a  national  bank  as  immovably  settled.    And  I  think 

^  I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  country,  to 
sustain  the  fact  that  this  was  the  contemporaneous  and  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  public.    Reverting  back  to  the  period  o£ 

'  the  promulgation  of  the  address,  could  any  other  construction 
have  been  given  lo  its  language?  WhAt  is  it  ?  "I  shall  prompt^ 
Jy  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure  which,  pngi" 
noting  in  Congress^^^  shall  have  defined  objects  in  view.  He 
concedes  Ae  vital  importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  U> 
industry  and  to  the  public  prosperity.  He  concedes  that  its  ori- 
gin must  be  in  Congress.  And,  to  prevent  any  inference  from 
the  qualification,  which  he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  inter- 
•preted  to  mean  that  a  United  States  Bank  was  vmconstitutiona], 
he  declares-  that,  in  deciding  on  the  adaptation  of  the  meeisure 
to  the  end  proposed,  and  its  conformity  to  the  constitution,  he 
will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  th,e  great  republican  school.  And 
who  were  they?  If  the  father  of  his  country  is  to  be  excluded, 
are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  constitution,)  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of  republicans  who  acted  witii 
them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among  those  fathers?  But  Presi- 
dent Tyler  declares  that  he  shall  hot  look  to  the  principles  and 
creed  of  the  republican  fathers  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.  What  example? — 
What  other  meaning  could  have  been  possibly  applied  to  the 

Shrase,  than  that  he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  beeu  dons 
uring  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe  ? 
•   Entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  Washtof- 
too,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident 
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end  buoyant  hopes  that  the  Whigs  would  be  able  to  cany  all 
their  prominent  measures,  and  especially  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  by  far  that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance, 
I  anticipated  nothing  but  cordial  co-operation  between  the  two 
departments  of  government ;  and  I  reflectfed  with  pleasure  that  I 
should  find,  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  branch,  a  personal  and 
political' friend,  whom  I  had  long  and  intimately  known,  and 
highly  esteemed.  It  will  not  be  my  fault  i?  our  amicable  rela- 
tions  should  unhappily  .cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  us  on  this  occasion.  The  President  has 
been  alwayi^  perfectly  fainiliar  with  my  opinion  on  this  bank 
question. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt 
of  the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of . 
the  Treasury,  fears  were  excited  that  the  President  had  been 
misunderstood  in  his  address,  and  that  he  had  not  waived  but 
adhered  to  his  constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  hoped  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit 
of  compromise  and  concession,  a  bank,  coippetent  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  estab- 
lished. .  . 

Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  Senate  and  the  House ' 
agreed,  first,  as  to  the  name  of  the  proposed  bank.  I  confess, 
sir,  that  the|*e  was  something  exceedingly  ow^ree  and  revolting 
to  my  ears  in  the  term  "Fiscal  Bank,"  but  I  thought,  "What  is 
there  in  a  name  ?  A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  • 
sweet.''  Looking  therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the  substan- 
tial faculties  than  to  the  name  of  the  contemplated  institution,  we 
<*.onsented  to  that  which  was  proposed. ' 

2d'.  As  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  bank.  Although  Wash- 
ington had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  the  bank,  it  was  believed 
10  be  tlie  least  eligible  of  sopie  four  or  five  otl:ier  cities.  Never- 
theless we  consented  to  fix  it  here. 

And  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not 
probably  a  solitary  vote,  given  in  either  house  of  Congress,  for 
the  bill,  that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching 
power,  as  asserted  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally 
incorporated  in  this  bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that 
it  was  not  in  conformity  With  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities 
in  Congress,  but  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  concession  towards  the 
President  and  his  particular  friends,  that  the  clause  assumed  that 
form.  So  repugnant  was  it  to  some  of  the  best  friends  of  a  na- 
tional bank  in  the  other  House,  that  ^ey  finally  voted  against 
the  bill  because  it  contained  the  compromise  of  the  branching 
power.  (  . 

It  is  true  that,  in  presenting  the  compromiee  to  the  Senate,  I 
stated,  as  was  the  fact^  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
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acceptable  to  the  President  or  not;  that,  according  to  my  Cfpah 
ten,  each  department  of  the.  government  should  act  UDon  its  own 
responsibility^  independently  of  the  other ;  and  that  I  presented 
the  modificaaon  of  the  branching  power  because  it  was  neeessarf 
to  ensure  the  passage  of  the  billin  the  Senate,  having  ascertain' 
ed  that  the  vote  would  stand  twenty*six  against  it  to  twenty-five^ 
if  the  form  of  that  power  which  had  been  reported  by  the  commil- 
tee  were  persisteu  in.  But  I  nevertheless  did  entertain  the  most 
confident  nopes  and  expectations  that  the  bill  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Presideht;  and  this  motive,  although  not  the  ink- 
mediate  one,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction  and  adoption 
of  the  compromise  clause.  I  knew  that  our  fidends  who  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  were  actuated,  as  they  avowed, 
by  considerations  of  union  and  harmony,  growing  out  of  sup-' 
posed  views  of  the  President,  and  I  presumed  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  feel  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret 
tiiat  we  were  mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions^ 
made  in  a  genuine  and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction 
of  the  President  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  him  with  his  objections. 

And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  objections,  with  as 
much  brevity  ets  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect  respect^  * 
official  and  personal,  towards  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  na- 
tional bank,  to  operate  per  ee,  has  been  a  controverted  question 
'from  the  origin  of  the  government,  the  President  remarkai,  "Men 
most  justly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  iDteUectaa^ 
endowments,  their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have,  ih  regard  to 
it,  entertained  different  c^nd  conflicting  opinions.  Congresses 
have  differed.  The  approval  of*  one  President  has  been  followed 
by  the  disapproval  of  another." 

Prom  this  statement  of  the  case  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
President  considers  the  weight  of  authority,  pro  and  con,  to  be 
equal  and  balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array 
of  it — if  he  intended  to  say  that  it  was  in  equilibrium — I  most 
respectfully,  but  most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the 
conjoint  testimony  of  history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of 
living  witnesses  prove  the  contrary.  How  stands  the  question 
as  to  the  opinions  of  Congresses  ?  The  Congress  of  1791,  the 
Congress  of^  1813-14,  the  Congress  of  1815-16,  the  Congress  of 
1831-82,  and,  finally,  the  present  Coiigreps,  have  all  respectively 
and  unecjuivocally,  affirmed  the  existence  of  a  power  in  Congress, 
to  establish  a  hatiohal  bank,  to  operate  per  se.  We  behold,  then, 
the  concurrent  opinion  of  five  different  Congresses  on  one  sidet 
And  what  Congress  is  there  on  the  opposite  side?  The  Con- 
gress of  1811  ?  I  was  a  member  of  tne  Senate  in  that  year, 
when  it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  UniM 
States.  And  I  now  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the  testimosf 
already  before  the  public,  by  declaring  that  it  is  within  my  cer- 
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ftdn  knowled^  that  that  decision  of  the  Senate  did  not  proceed 
ficom  a  disbehef  of.a  majority  of  the  Senate  in  the  power  of  Con- 
grem  to  establish  a  national  bank,  but  from  combined  considera- 
tions of  inexpediency  and  constitutionality.  A  majority  of  the 
Senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  know,  entertained  no  doubt  €i8  to 
thfe  power  of  Congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  the  Con-  ' 
gresses,  stands  five  for,  and  not  one,  or  at  most,  not  more  than 
one,  against  tlie  power. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  President  Wash- 
ington believed  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and  approved  a  ba^k 
bifl.  President  Jefferson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  punish  counterfeiters  of! 
the  notes  of  the  bank — acts  which  were  devoid  of  all  justifica- 
tion whatever  upon  the  assumption  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  bank.  For  how  coi:dd  branches  be  extended  or  punishment 
be  lawfully  inflicted  upon  the  counterfeiters  of  the  paper  of. av 
corporation  which  came  into  existence  without  any  authority, 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  land?  James  Madison, 
notwithstanding  those  earljr  scruples  which  he  had  entertained, 
and  wiikh  he  probably  still  cherished,  sanctioned  and  signed  a 
bill  to  charter  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  perfectly 
Well  known  that  Mr.  Munroe  never  did  entertain  any  scruples  or 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  power  of  Congress.  Here,  then,  are 
four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  who  hiave  directly  or  col- 
laterally borne  oflicial  te^imony  to  the  existence  of  the  bank 
power  -in  Congress.  And  what  President  is  there  that  ever 
bore  unequivocally  opposite  testimony — thai  disapproved  a  bank 
charter  in  the  sense  mtended  by  President  Tyler  ?  Gen.  Jack- 
son, although  he  did  apply  the  veto  .power  to  the  bill  for  re- 
chartterhag  the  late  bank  of*^  the  United  States  in  1832,  it  is  with- 
in tiiie  perfect  recollection  of  us  all  that  he  not  only  testified  to 
the  utility.of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  declared  that,  if 
he  had  been  applied  to  by  Congress,  he  could  have  furnished 
the  plan  of  such  a  bank. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive  that,  in  reviewing  the  action 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government, 
there  is  a  vast  preponderance  of  tne  weight  of  authority  main- 
taining the  existence  of  the  power  in  Congress.  But  President 
■  Tyler  has,  I  presume  unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice 
the  judgment  and  decisions  of  the  third  co-ordinate  department 
of  the  government  upon  this  controverted  question — that  depart- 
ment, whose  Interpretations  of  the  constitution,  within  its  proper 
jurisdiction  and  sphere  of  action,  are  binding  upon  all ;  and 
which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  exercising  a  controlling  - 
power  ovefbolh  the  other  depcirtments.  The  ^preme  Court 
of  ^  United  States,  with  its  late'  chief  justice,  the  illnstBou» 
Msttdiall,  at  its  head,  unanimously  decided- that  Congress  pos- 
9^a§td  tills  bank  pcwer;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustam^d 
37      .  / 
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and  re-affinned  whenever  afterwards  the  question  "aroae  beAH* 
the  court  , 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  during  Iiis  public  cveer,  on 
which  he  had  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  pow«r  of  Con- 
gress to  charter  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro- 
ceeds to  say:  '^  Entertaining  the  opinions  aUuded  to, and  having 
taken  this  oath,  the  Senate,  and  the  country  will  see  that  I  could 
not  give  my  sanction  to  ^  measure  ol*  the  character  described 
witiiout  surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men 
— ail  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people— all  self-respect — all 
regard  lor  moral  and  religious  obligations ;  without  an  obser- 
vance of  v/hich  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  and  no  j>eo- 
pie  can  be  hai)py.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  crime  which  I 
would  not  wiUully  commit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and 
which  would  justly  subject  me  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all 
virtuous  men." 

,  Mr.  President,  I  must  think,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say,  with  profound  deference  to  tlie  chief  magistrate,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  he  ha^  viewed  wi]th  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal 
consequences  to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that, 
burrendering  himself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  hsis  depicted 
them  in  much  too  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  thai  it 
would  have  been  most  happy  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  de- 
plorable consequences  of  a  veto  upon  the  hopes,  the  interests, 
und  the  happiness  of  his  country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magisp- 
trate  who  yields  his  private  judgment  to  the  concurring  authori- 
ty of  numerous  decisions,  repeatedly  and  deliberately  pro- 
nounced, after  the  lapse  of  long  intervals,  by  all  tlie  departments 
of  government,  and  by  all  parties,  incurs  the  dreadful  penalties 
described  by  the  President?  Can  any  man  be  disgraced  and 
dishonored  who  yields  his  private  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
nation  ?  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean  a  majority,)  Con- 
gress, and  according  to  common  fame,  ai^  unanimous  cabinet, 
were  all  united  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Should  any  man  feel  him- 
self humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to  tlie  conjoint  force  of 
such  high  authority  ?  Does  any  man7  who  at  one  period  of  his 
life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opinion,  expose  himself 
to  the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been  portrayed  by  the 
President?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case  by  no  means 
rare,  who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repeated  precedents,  settling 
a  particular  question,,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment  the  law  was 
otherwise?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men 
in  this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  tliat  have  divided 
itj  who,  at  >  diiierent  periods,  have  maintained  and  acted  on  op- 
posite opinions  in  respect  to  this,  very  bank  question  ? 

How  IS  it  with  James  Madison,  the  fatlier  of  tlie  constitutioor-* 
that  great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only 
second  to  Washington — whose  virtues  and  purity  in  private  lile 
— whopc  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  in  public  councils 
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fifand  tmsurpassed?  He  was  a  member  of  the  national  conven^ 
Hon  that  formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention  tliat  adopted 
the  constitution.  No  man  understood  it  better  than  he  did.  He 
was  opposed  in  1791  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the 
Unite!  States  upon  constitutional  ground;  and  in  1816  he  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  charter  of  3ie  late  bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  part  of  the  secret  history  connected  with  the  first 
bank,  that  James  Madison  had,  at  the  instance  of  General  Wash- 
ington, prepared  a  veto  for  him  in  the  contingency  of  his-  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  Thuls  stood  James  Madison  when,  m  1815,  he 
applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to  charter  a  bank  upon  considerations 
of  expediency,  but  with  a  clear  and  express  admfssion  of  the 
existence  of  a  constitutional  power  in  Congress  to  charter  one. 
In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then  presented  to  him  being  free 
from  the  objections  applicable  to  tnat  of  the  previous  year,  he 
sanctioned  and  signed  it.  Did  James  Madison  surrender  "  all 
daim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men— all  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  people — all  self-respect — all  regard  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious obligations  ?"  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous,  the  gifted 
James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  signature  to  the  chartei* 
of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  commit  a  crime  which 
justly  subjected  him  "  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous 
menV  l 

Not  only  did  the  President,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me, 
state  entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  ot  his  approval  of 
the  bill,  but  is  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question,  Taa 
he  lecmo  to  me  to  have  done,^  which  he  was  called  upon  to  ae- 
cide,  as  presenting  the  sole  alternative  of  his  direct  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  bill  ?  Was  the  preservation  of  the  consistency 
and  the  conscience  of  the  President  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
the  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  a  sound  currency,  regular  and 
Bioderate  exchanges,  and  the  revival  of  confidence  and  business 
which  Congress  believes  will  be  secured  by  a  national  bank ! — 
Was  there  no  alternative  but  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  a ' 
bleeding  country,  or  to  send  us  this  veto !  From  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  exectitive  department  of  the  government,  durinff 
the  last  twelve  years,  has  sprung  most  of  the  public  ills  which 
have  afflicted  the  people.  •  Was  it  necessary  that  that  source  of 
flufifering  should  continue  to  operate,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
conscience  of  the  President  unviolated?  Was  that  the  only  sad 
and  deplorable  alternative?  I  think,  Mr.  President,  tiiere  were 
other  alternatives  worthy  of  the  serious  and  patriotic  considera- 
tion of  the  President  The  bill  might  have  become  a  law,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  provision  which  required  its  return  Within  ten  days. 
If  the  Presiaent  had  retained  it  three  days  longer,  it  would  have 
been  a  law,  without  his  sanation  and  without  his  signature,  ht 
eueh  a  contingency,  the  President  would  have  remained  passive, 
and  would  not  have  been  liable  to  any  accusation  of^having 
himself  violated  the  constitution.  All  that  could  have  been  just- 
}f  9tdd  would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  in  the 
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way  as  an  obstacle  to  the  passaffe  of  a  measure  indiqpeimble  It 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  in  ue  judgment  of  the  party  which 
brought  him  into  power,  of  the  Whig  Congress  whica  he  iSrst 
met,  an<L  if  public  fame  speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the 
lamented  Harrison  called  around  him,  and  which  he  voluntarily 
continued.  In  an  analogous  case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  3ian  whom  the  United  States  have,pro- 
duced  but  few  men  of  equal  vigor  of  mind  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose^  permitted  a  bill  to  become  a  law,  although,  in  his  opin^ 
ion,  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  that  state.  And,  I 
have  heard,  and,  from  the  creditable  nature  of  the  source,  I  am 
inclined  to  oeKeve,  edthough  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United 
States^  during  the  second  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  some  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was  entertained, 
and  that  he  expressed  a  wish  Ihat^  if  the  charter  were  renewed, 
it  might  be  efiected  by  the  operation  of  the  ten  days  provision, 
and  his  consistency  thus  preserved.  < 

If  it  were  possible  to  disinter  the  venerated  remains  of  James 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishing  form,  and  place  him  once  more 
in  that  chair  of  state,;which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would 
hs^ve  been  his  course,  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even 
supposing  him  never  to  have  announcea  his  acquiescence  io 
the  settled  judgment  of  the  nation?  He  would  nave  said,  that 
human  controversy  in  regard  to  a  single  question  should  not  be 
perpetual,  smd  ought  to  have  a  termination.  This,  about  the 
power  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  lon^ 
enough  continued. 

The  nation,  under  all  the  forms  of  its  public  action,  has  often 
and  deliberately  decided  it  A  bank,  and  associated  financial 
and  currencv  questions,  which  had  long  slept,  were  revived,  and 
have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  years  of  arduous  and 
bitter  struggle ;  and  the  party  which  put  down  the  bank,  and 
which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  dur  currency  and  finances, 
has  itself  been  signedly  put  down,  by  one  of  those  moral  and 
political  revolutions  which  a  free  ana  patriotic  people  can  but 
seldom  arouse  itself  to  make.    Human  infallibility  has  not  been 

granted  by  Grod ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater  on 
le  side  of  one  man  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple and  their  successive  legislatures  durmg  a  long  period  of 
time.    I  yield  to  the  irresistable  force  of  authority.    I  will  not 

g^t  myself  in  opposition  to  a  measure  so  imperatively  demanded 
y  the  public  voice  and  so  essential  to  elevate  my  depressed  and 
suffering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  President  Tyler  have  sufiered  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  v  signature  ?  Without  meaning  the 
slightest  possible  disrespect  to  him, — nothing  is  further  from  my 
heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  long  my  personal  friend — it  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten that  he  came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  circamr 
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•lances.  The  people  did  not  foresee  the  contingency  which  has 
happened.  They  voted  for  him  as  Vice-President  They  di^ 
not,  therefore,  scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which  they 
probably  ought  to  have  done,  and  would  have  done,  if  they 
could  have  looked  into  futurity.  If  the  present  state  of  the  fact 
could  have  been  anticipated — if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  polls,  it 
had  been  foreseen  that  General  Harrison  would  die  in  one  short 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  administration ;  that  Vice- 
President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair;  that 
a  bill,  passed  by  derisive  majorities  of  the  first  Whig  Congress 
chartering  a  national  bank,  would  be  presented  for  his  sanction; 
and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill,  do  I  hazard  a,ny  thing  when  I 
express  the  conviction  that  he  would  not  have  received  a  solitary 
,vote  in  the  nominating  convention,  nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote 
in  any  state  in  tlie  Union  ? 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  honor,  the  firmness,  the  independence 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  rtight  have  been  drawn  in  question  if 
he  had  remained  passive,  and  so  permitted  the  bill  to  become  a 
law?  I  answer  that  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  is  a  sacred 
-and  exalted  trust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  not  for  the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  fills 
it.  Can  any  man's  reputation  for  firmness,  independence,  and 
honor,  be^f  more  importance  than  the  welfare  ^1  a  great  peo- 
ple? There  is  nothmg,  in  my  humble  judgment,  in  sucn  a 
course,  incompatible  with  honor,  with  firmness,  with  indepen- 
dence properly  understood. 

Certainly,  I  must  respectfully  think  in  reference  to  a  measure 
like  this,  recommended  by  sufh  high  sanctions — by  five  Con- 
gresses— by  the  authority  of  four  Presidents — by  repeated  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court— by  the  acquiescence  and  judgment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  time — 
by  its  Salutary  operation  on  the  interests  of  the  community  for  a 
space  of  forty  years,  and  demanded  by  the  pepple  whose  suffrages 
placed  President  Tyler  in  that  second  office,  from  whence  he 
was  translated  to  the  first,  that  he  might  have  suppressed  the 
promptings  of  all  personal  pride  pf  private  opinion,  if  any  arise 
in  his  bosom,  and  yielded  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  coun- 
try. Nor  do  I  believe  that,  ir  such  a  course,  he  would  have 
made  the  smallest  sacrifice,  irj  ^  just  sense,  of  personal  honor, 
firmness,  or  independence. 

But,  sirj  there  was  still  a  third  alternative,  to  which  I  allude, 
not  because  I  mean  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but 
because  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the  life 
of  President  Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  after  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  resolution  declaring  the  removal  of  the  public 
deposites  from  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  to  have  been 
derogatory  from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  which  resolution  President,  then  Senator  Tyler,  had  voted, 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  instructed  the  Senators  from 
37*  ' 
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that  dtate  to  vote  for  the  expunging  of  that  resolution.  Senator 
Tyler  de,clined  votinff  in  conformity  with  that  instruction,  arid 
resigned  his  seat  in  ine  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  he 
did  because  he  could  not  conform,  and  did  not  think  it  right  to 
go  counter,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  placed  him  in  the 
Senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia  were  his  only  con- 
stituency, he  would  not  set  up  his  own  particular  opimon  ia 
opposition  to  theirs,  what  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
when  the  people  of  twenty-six  states — a  whole  nation — compose 
his  constituency?  Is  the  w;ll  of  the  constituency  of  one  state  to 
be  respected,  and  that  of  twenty-six  to  be  wholly  disregarded? 
Ir  obedience  due  only  to  the  single  state  of  Virginia?  The 
President  admits  that  the  bank  question  deeply  agitated  and 
continues  to  agitate  the  nation.  It  is  incontestable  that  it  was 
tVie  great,  absorbing,  and  controlling. question,  in  all  our  recent 
divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and  it  is  my 
deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  All  donbts 
in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled  by  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress..  I  speak  of  them  as  evidence  of  the 
popular  opinion.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  majority 
was  131  to  100.  If  the  House  had  been  full,  and  but  for  the 
modification  of  the  16th  fundamental  condition,  there  would  have 
been  a  probable  majority  of  47.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this 
large  majority  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
fresh  from  amongst  tliem,  and  to  whom  the  President  seemea 
inclined,  in  his  openinff  message,  to  refer  this  very  question,  have 
mistaken  the  wishes  of  their  constituents? 

Ipass  to  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  in  respect  to  the 
branching  power,  on  which  I  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say 
that  I  think  the  President  has  commented  with  unexampled  seven- 
ty, and  with  a  harshness  of  language  not  favorable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  that  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse  which  is  so 
desirable  between  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  government 
The  President  could  not  have  been  uninformed  that  every  one 
of  the  twenty-six  Senators,  and  every  one  of  the  hundrea  ^nd 
thirty-one  Representatives  who  voted  for  the  bill,  if  left;  lo  his 
own  separate  wishes,  would  have  preferred  the  branching  power 
to  have  been  conferred  unconditionally,  as  it  was  in  the  charters 
of  the  two  former  banks  of  the  United  States.  In  consenting  to 
the  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  that  power,  he  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  friendly 
spirit  of  compromise  and  concession.  Yet  no  where  in  his  mes- 
sage does  he  reciprocate  or  return  this  spirit.  Speaking  of  the 
assent  or  dissent  which  the  clause  requires,  he  says:  "This 
JRON  rule  is  to  give  way  to  no  circumstances-^it  is  unbending 
and  inflexible.  It  is  the  language  of  the  master  to  the  vassal. 
An  unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forthwith."  The  "hi^h 
privilege"  of  a  submission  of  the  question,  on  the  part  of  me 
State-  Representatives,  to  their  constituents,  according  to  the 
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me68age,'is  denied.  He  puti  the  cases  of  the  popular  branch 
of  a  State. Legislatute  expressing  its  dissent  ^^b}^  a  unanimous 
vote,  and  its  resolution  way  be  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  in  the 
Senate,"  and  "both  branches  of  the  Legislature  may  concur  in 
a  resc^ution  of  decided  assent,  and  yet  the  Governor  may  exert 
the  veto  power  conferred  on  him  by  the  state  constitution,  and 
their  legislative  action  be  defeated."  "The  stat^  may  after-  ' 
wards  protest  against  such  unjust  inference,  but  its  authority  is 
gone?^  The  President  continues:  ^^Hp  inferences  so  violent^ 
and,  as  they  seem  to  me,  irratiojial,  I  cannot  yield  my  consent 
No  court  of  justice  would  or  could  sanction  tnem,  without  re- 
versing all  that  is  established  in  judicial  proceeding,  by  intro- 
ducing presumptions  at  variance  with  fact,  and  inferences  of 
the  expense  of  reason,  A  state  in  a  condition  of  duresse  would 
be  presumed  to  speak  as  an  individual,  manacled  and  in  prison, 
might  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  Far 
better  to  say  to  the  states,  boldly  and  IVankly,'  Congress  wills, 
and  submission  is  demanded!'^ 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  ask  whether  these  animadver- 
sions were  prompted  by  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  amity  and  kind- 
ness, but  I  inquire  whether  all  of  them  are  perfectly  just. 

Beyond  all  question,  those  who  believed  in  the  constitutional 
right  of  Congress  to  exercise  the  branching  power  within  the 
states,  unconditionally  and  without  limitation,  d&d  make  no  small 
concession  when  they  consented  that  it  should  be  subjected '^ to 
the  restrictions  specified  in  the  compromise  clause.  They  did 
not,  it  is  true,  concede  every  thing;  they  did  not  absolutely  re- 
nounce the  power  to  establish  branches  withoiit  the  authority 
of  tlie  states  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
charter;  but  they  did  agree  that  reasonable  time  should  be  al- 
lowed to  the  several  states  to  determine  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  give  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  branches 
within  their  respective  limits.  They  did  not  think  it  right  to 
leave  it  an  open  question,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  nor  that 
a  state  should  be  permitted  to  grant  to-day  and  revoke  to-mor- 
row its  assent;  nor  that  it  should  annex  onerous  or  impracticable 
conditions  to  its  assent,  but  that  it  should  definitely  decide  the 
question,  after  the  lapse  of  ample  time  for  full  deliberation.  And 
what  was  that  timel  No  state  -would  have  had  less  than  four 
months,  and  some  of  tliem  from  five  to  nine  months,  for  conside- 
ration. Was  itj  therefore,  entirely  correct  for  the  President  to  say 
that  an  "  unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forthwith  ?"  Forth- 
with means  immediately,  instantly,  without  delay,  which  cannot 
be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  lime  varying  from  four  to  nine  months. 
And  the  President  supposes  that  the  "high  privilege"  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Legislature  submitting  the  question  to 
their  constituents  is  denied  I  But  could  they  not  at  any  time 
during  that  space  have  consulted  their  constituents  ? 

The  President  proceeds  to  put  what  I  must,  with  the  greatest 
deference  and  respect,  consider  as  extreme  cases.    He  supposes 
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the  popular  branch  to  express  its  dissent  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
which  it  overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  Senate.  He  supposes  that 
*  "both  branches  of  the  Liegislature  may  concur  in  a  resohitfon 
of  decided  dissent  and  yet  the  Governor  may  exert  the  veto 
power."  The  uniortunate  case  of  the  state  whose  legislative 
will  should  bs  so  checked  by  executive  authority,,  would  riot  be 
worse  than  that  of  the  Union,  the  will  of  whose  Legislature,'  ia 
establishing  this  bank,  is  checked  and  controlled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that  extreme  cases  brought  for- 
ward on  the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  extreme  cases  suggested 
on  the  other?  Suppose  the  popular  branch  were  to  express  its 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  which  is  overruled  by  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate.  Or 
suppose  that  both  branches'  of  the  Legislature,  by  majorities^  in 
each  exactly  wanting  one  vote  to  make  them  two-thirds,  were  to 
concur  in  a  resolution  inviting  the  introduction  of  a  branch  within 
the  limits  of  the  state,  and  the  Governor  were  to  exercise  the 
veto  power  and  defeat  the  resolution.  Would  it  be  very  unrea- 
'  sonaole  in  these  two  cases  to  infer  the  assent  of  the  state  to  the 
establishment  of  a  branch? 

Extreme  cases  should  never  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  roan- 
kind,  their  affairs  are  but  seldom  affected  qr  influenced  by  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence. 

The  plain,  simple,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  case  is  this  r 
Congress  believes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to  au- 
thorize, unconditionally,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  branches,  any  where  in  the  United  Stales,  without  ask- 
ing any  other  consent  of  the  states  than  that  which  is  already 
expressed  in  the, constitution.  The  President  does  not  concur 
in  the  existence  of  that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  entertain 
an  opim'on  that  the  previous  assent  of  the  states  was  necessary. 
Here  was  an  unfortunate  conflict  of  opinion.  Here  was  a  case, 
for  compromise  and  mutual  concession,'  if  the  difference  could 
be  reconciled.  Congress  advanced  so  far  towards  the  compro- 
mise as  to  ajlow  the  states  to  express  their  assent  or  dissent,  but 
then  it  thought  that  this  should  be  done  within  some  limited  but 
reasonable  time ;  and  it  believed,  since  the  bank  and  its  branches 
were  established  for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  states,  if  the  au- 
thorities of  any  one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their  mind 
within  that  limited  time  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  appointed  time  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or 
the  other,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  sussent- ' 
ed.  Now,  if  the  power  contended  for  by  Coiigress  really  exists, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  here  was  a  concession — a  concession, ' 
according  to  which  an  unconditional  power  is  placed  under  tem- 
porary restrictions ;  a  privilege  offered  to  the  states  which  wai 
not  extended  to  them  by  either  of  the  charters  of  two  formet 
banks  of  the  United  States.    And  I  &m  totally  at  a  loss  to  com- 
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fftdieiid  how  the  Preeident  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
tave  been  "  far  better  to  say  to  the  states,  boldly  and  frankly, 
Conffress  wills,  and  submission  is  demanded."  Was  it  better 
^  me  states  that  the  power  of  branching  should  be  exerted., 
without  consulting  them  at  all  ?  Was  it  nothing  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  they  desired  branches  or  not?  ' 
How  can  it  be  believeid  that  a  clause  which  qualifies,  restricts 
and  Umks  the  branching  power,  is  more  derogatory  from  the 
dignity,  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  states,  than  if  it 
inexorably  refused  to  the  states  any  power  whatever  to  delibe- 
rate 4nd  decide  on  the  introductioa  of  branches  ?  Limited  as 
the  time  was,  and  unconditionally  as  they  were  reauired  to  ex- 
press themselves,  still  those  states  (and  that  prooably  would, 
have  been  the  case  with  the  greater  number)  that  chose  to  an- 
nounce their  assent  or  dissent  could  do  so,  and  get  or  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a  branch.  But  the  President  remarks  that 
^'the  state  may  express,  afler  the  most  solemn  form  of  legisla- 
tion,, its  dissent,  which  may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  be  re- 
peated, in  full  view  of  its  own  Interest,  which  can  never  be  sepa-: 
rated  from  the  wise  and  beneficent  operation  of  this  govem- 
meht;  and  yet  Congress  may,  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  over- 
rule its  law,  and  upon  grounds  which,  to  such  state,  will  appear. 
to  rest  on  a  constructive  necessity  and  propriety,  and  nothing 
more." 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  state  should  be  overruled,  i"  ^he  man- 
ner supposed  by  the  President,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  state 
worse  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter  ?  There 
would  have  been  at  least  the  «power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed, 
no  l^anch  would  be  introduced. 

The  last  proviso  to  which  the  President  refers  is  in  these 
words:  "Ana  provided,  nevertheless.  That  whenever  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  any  of 
the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution  to  establish  an  office  or 
offices  in  any  of  the  states  whatever,  and  the  establishment  there- 
of shall  be  directed  by  law,  it. shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  direc- 
tors to  establish  such  office  or  offices  accordingly." 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  Congress  to 
oompel  the  bank  to  establish  branches,  if  the  establishment  of 
them  diould  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  govern* 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  a  state.  If,  for  example,  a 
etate  had  once  unconditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of 
a  oranch,  and  afterwards  assented,  the  bank  could  not  have  been 
compelled,  without  this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the 
branch,  however  urgent  the  wants  of  the  treasury  might  be. 
.  The  President,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen  in  the  form  and  Ian- 
mage  of  t^e  proviso,  the  spirit  of  concihation  in  which  it  was 
SrawD,  as  I  know.  It  does  not  assert  the  power;  it  employs  the 
tiB4jiiaj|ft  of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  iu- 
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terpret  that  language  ^cording  to  his  own  lense  of*  the  instti^ 
ment 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  *<tiie  lao- 
gnage  of  the  master  to  the  vassal,"  of  "  this  iron  role,"  that «  Con- 
gress wills  and  submission  is  demanded  ?"  What  is  this  whole 
iederal  government  but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  states,  and  wielded  by  an  orgaaized 
government  for  their  common  defence  and  general  wdiare,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  grants  of  the  constitution  7  These  powers  ar6  ne* 
cessaruy  supreme ;  the  constitution,  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
treaties  being  so  declared  by  the  express  words  of  the  constitor 
tion.  Whenever,  therefore,  this  government  acts  within  the  pow- 
ers granted  to  it  hy  the  constitutiou,  submission  and  obedience 
are  due  from  all ;  from  states  as  well  as  from  persons.  And  if 
this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a  vassal,  of  state  subject 
tion  and- Congressional  domination,  it  is  the  constitution^  created 
or  consented  to  by  the  states,  that  ordains  these  relations,  nor 
can  it  be  said,  in  the  contingency  supposed^  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress has  repealed  an  act  of  state  legislation.  Undoubtedly  in 
case  of  a  conflict  between  a  state  constitution  or  state  law,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  or  an  act  of  Congress  pass- 
ed in  pursuance  of  it,  the  state  constitution  or  state  law  would 
yield.  But  it  could  not  at  least  be  formally  or  technically  said 
that  the 'state  constitution  or  law  was  repealed.  Its  operation 
would  be  suspended  or  abrogated  by  the  necessary  predominance 
of  the  paramount  authority. 

The  Tresident  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  diat 
provision  in  the  clause  which  declares  that  a  branch,  being  once 
established,  it  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed 
without  the  previous  consent  of  Congress.  That  provision  was 
intended  to  operate  both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And, 
considering  the  changes  and  fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in 
some  of  the  states  within  the  last  few  years,  was  the  secnritf 
against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision,  unreasonable  ?  One 
legislature  miffht  invite  a  branch,  which  the  next  might  attempt, 
by  penal  or  amer  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We  have  had  sudi 
examples  heretofore ;  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  unwise  to 
profit  Dy  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision  was 
contained  in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the 
President  had  given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  me» 
sage,  that  scheme  could  not  have  obtained  his  sanction,  if  Con- 
fess had  passed  it  without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  autho* 
rised,  what  is  termed  by  the  President^  local  discounts,  and  he  doet 
liot  believe  the  constitution  confers  on  Congress  power  to  estab  • 
lish  a  bank  havinj?  that  fhculty.  He  says,  uideeo,  *'  I  regard  the 
bill  as  asserting  lor  Congress  the  right  to  incorporate  a  United 
States  Bank,  with  power  and  right  to  establish  offices  of  discount 
And  deposite  in  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  with  or  w^koi^ 
ff^r  consent ;  a  prfncipU  to  vikkh  I  have  alwtifi  hereto/m  itm 
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tfti^  ofii  id^tc&  <Mianet)er  ostein  my  jonc^um.''  I  pass  with 
pleasure  from  this  painful  theme ;  deeply  regretting  that  I  have 
been  constrained  so  long  to  dwell  on  it 

On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that  in  the  event  of  an  unforta-^ 
nate  difference  of  oj^inion  between  tlie  legislaive  and  executive 
(jlepartments,  the  point  of  difference  miffht  be  developed,  and  it 
would  be  then  seen  whether  they  could  oe  brought  to  coincide  in  * 
any  measure  corresponding  with  the  public  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. I  regret  that  the  President  heis  not,  in  this  message,  fa-  & 
vored  us  with  a  more  clear  and  explicit  exhibition  of  his  views. 
It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  es- 
tablishment or  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States,  formed  after  the 
two  old  models.  I  think  it  is  fairl)^  to  be  inferred  that  the  plan 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  not  have  received  his 
sanction.  He  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  has 
returned ;  but  whether  he  would  give  his  approbation  to  any 
bank,  and  if  any,  what  sort  of  a  bank,  is  not  atosolutely  clear.  I 
think  it  may  be  collected  from  the  message,  with  the  aid  of  in- 
formation derived  through  other  sources,  that  the  President  would 
•concur  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank  whose  operations  should 
jbe  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of  exchange,  to  depdsites,  and  to  the 
supply  of  a  circulation,  excluding  the  power  of  discounting  pro- 
missory notes.  And  I  understand  that  some  of  our  friends  are 
now  considering  the  practicability  of  arranging  and  passing  a 
bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  President  Tyler.  Whilst  I 
regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in  such  an  experiment,  and 
must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  determining  whether  I  can 
or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bill  after  I  see  it  in  its  matured  form,  I 
assure  my  fViends  that  they  shall  find  no  obstacle  or  impediment 
in  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  tliem,  go  on;  God  speed  you 
in  any  measure  which  will  serve  the  country,  and  preserve  or 
restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. An  executive  veto  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  af- 
ter the  sad  experience  of  late  years,  is  an  event  which  was  not 
anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  President ;  certainly  no^ 
by  me.  But  it  has  come  upon  us  with  tremendous  weight,  and 
amidst  the  greatest  excitement  within  and  without  the  metropo- 
lis. The  question  now  is.  What  shall  be  done  ?  What,  under 
this  most  embarrassing  and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will  our 
constituents  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  the  duty  and  } 
the  dignity  of  Congress  ?  I  repeat  that  if,  after  a  careful  examn 
nation  of  the  executive  message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  which 
Vill  afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure  the  Presi- 
dent's approbatiqn,  let  the  project  of  such  a  bank  be  presented- 
It  shall  encounter  no  opposition,  jf  it  should  receive  no  support, 
from  me. 

But  what  further  shall  we  do  ?  Never  since  I  hatve  en^ed 
the  honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation — 
a  period  now  of  near  thirty-five  years— have  I  met  Congress 
Under  more  happy  or  more  favorable  auspicies.    Never  have  I 
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_  an  a  House  of  Representalhret  animated  by  more  patriotic  d^ 
positions— more  miited.  more  determined^  more  bnsmess-like.—- 
Not  even  that  house  which  declared  war  in  1813 ;  nor  that  whi<hh 
in  1815-16;  laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, in  adequate  provisions  for  a  sound  currency,  by  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  the  paynient  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  for  the  protection  of  American  industry.  This 
house  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of  a  large  de- 
liberative body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  happily  there 
had  existed  a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  co-operation 
between  the  different  departments  of  the  government,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  we  should  have  tarried  every  measure 
contemplated  at  the  extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  our  pledges,  and  should  have  been,  by  this  time, 
at  our  respective  homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  and  an 
important  one,  of  that  series  of  measures;  but  shall  we  therefore 
despair  ?  Shall  we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and 
sentiments  ?  Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash 
and  intemperate  passions  and  counsels  ?  Shall  we  adioum  and 
go  home  m  disgust  7  No !  No !  No  !  A  higher,  nobler,  and 
more  patriotic  career  lies  before  us.  Let  us  here,  at  the  east  end 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  do  our  dutj',  our  whole  duty,  and  noth- 
ing short  of  our  duty,  towards  our  common  country.  We  have 
repealed  the  Sub-Treasury»  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt  law, 
a  oeneficent  measure  of  substantial  and  extensive  relief.  Let 
us  now  pass  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands ;  the  revenue  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  district.  Let  us  do  all — let  us  do  every 
thmg  we  can  for  the  public  good.  If  we  are  finally  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  our  hopes  of  giving  to  the  country  a  bank  which  wil] 
once  more  supply  it  witli  a  sound  currency,  still  let  us  go  home 
and  tell  our  constituents  that  we  did  all  that  we  could  under  ac- 
tual circumstances ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  carry  every  measure 
for  their  relief,  it  was  onljr  because  to  do  so  was  impossible.  If 
nothing  can  be  done  at  this  extra  session  to  put  upon  a  more  sta- 
ble and  satisfactory  basis  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the 
country,  let  us  hope  that  hereader  some  way  will  be  found  to 
accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution,  Umiting  and  qualifying  ihe  enormous  execu- 
tive power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased  majorities  in 
the  two  houses  ol  Congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of  wise 
and  salutary  laws,  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 
pursue ;  ^^ld,  by  conforming  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
laudable  endeavors  now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  new  attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home, 
bearing  no  self-rejiroaches  for  neglected  or  abandoned  duties. 
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ON  THEBANKxVETO, 

in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  EiveSy  of  Virginia^  on  the  Execur 
tive  Message  cdntaining  the  Prtsidenfg  oSiections  to  the  Bank 
BilL 

In  Senate  of  United  States,  Augtist  19, 1841. 

Mr.  Rives  having  concluded  his  remarks — 

Mr.  Clay  rose  in  rejoinder.  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  pro- 
long this  unpleasant  discussion,  but  I  mu^t  say  ^at  I  heard  with 
great  surprise  and;  regret  the  closing  remark,  especially,  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of 
those  which  preceded  it.  That  gentleman  stands  in  a  peculiar 
situation.  I  found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way  house, 
where  he  seems  afraid  to  remain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet  un- 
willing to  go.  I  had  tliought,  after  the  thorough  riddling  whioji 
the  roof  of  the  house  had  received  in  the  bres^ng  up,  of  the  pet 
bank  system,  he  would  have  fled  some  where  else  for  refuge; 
but  there  he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted' 
by  the  pitiless  storm.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  repealed — the  pet , 
bank  system  is  abandoned — the  tJnited  States  Bank  Bill  is  vetoed 
— and  now,  when  there  is  as  complete  and  perfect  a  re-union  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  as  ever 
thefe  was  under  Geh.  Jackson  or  Mr.  ^Van  Buren,  the  senator  is 
for  doing  nothing !  The  senator  is  for  going  home,  leaving  the 
treasury  and  the  country  in  their  lawless  condition !  Y^  no 
man  has  heretofore,  more  than  he  has,  deplored  and  .deprecated 
a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe,  and  repugnant  to  all  just  pre- 
cautions, indicated  alike  by  sound  theory  and  experience  in  free 
governments.  And  the  senator  talks  to  us  about  appl3ring  to  the 
wisdom' of  practical  men,  in  respect  to  banking,  and  advises  fur- 
ther dehberation !  Why,  I  should  suppose  that  we  are  at  present 
in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the  subject  Besides  ike 
many  painful  years  we  have  had  for  dehberation,  we  have  been 
near  three  months  almost  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  very 
subject  itself  We  have  heard  all  manner  of  facts,  statements, 
and  arguments  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  We  understand, 
it  seems  to  me,  all  we  ever  can  learn  or  comprehend  about  a 
n£itional  bank.  And  we  have,  at  least,  some  conception .  too  of 
what  sort  of  one  will  be  acceptable  at  the  other  end  of  the  ave- 
nue. Yet  now,  with  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
country  crying  put  to  us  for  a  bank — with  the  people  throughout 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  rising  in  their  majesty,  and 
demanding  it  as  indispensable  to  their  well-being,  and  pointing 
to  their  losses,  their  sacrifices,  and  their  sufferings,  for  the  want 
38 
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of  such  an  institution — in  such  a  ^tate  of  thing^  we  are  gravely' 
and  coldly  told  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  that  we 
had  best  go  home,  leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  un- 
jBontroUed  possession  of  the  President,  and,  above  all  things^ 
never  to  make  a  partv  bank !  Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  prevail  here,  and 
have  prevailed,  believe  that  we  ever  can  make  a  bank  but  by 
the  votes  of  one  party  who  are  in  lavor  of  it,  in  opposition  lo  the 
votes  of  another  party  against  it  ?  I  deprecate  this  expressiou 
of  opinion  i>om  that  gentleman  the  more,  because,  although  the 
honorable  senator  professes  not  to  know  tl\e  opinions  of  the  Pre- 
sident, it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel  that  there  is  a 
most  remarkable  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and  his 
own ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  President  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all 
the  fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  Prvoy  Council.  There  is  a 
tumor  abroad  that  a  cabal  exists-^a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet 
— whose  object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet — the 
dissolution  of  the  Whig  party — the  dispersion  of  Congress,  withr 
out  accomplishing  any  of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session 
— and  a  total  change,  in  fact,  in  the  whole  face  of  our  political 
affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  honorable  sena- 
'  tor  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the  component  members  of  such  a 
cabal ;  biit  I  must  say  that  there  has  been  displayed  by  the 
honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposition,  astonishing  and  inex- 
plicable, to  misconceive  almost  all  of  what  I  have  said,  and  a 
perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in  misunderstanding-^ 
for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and  intentionally  nlisre- 
presenting — the  whole  spirit  and  character  pf  the  address  which 
€LS  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself  bound  in  dut) 
to  make  to  this  body. 

The  Senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  charge  the  Pre/sident 
with  "perfidy!"  Did  I  use  any  such  language?  I  appeal  to 
every  gentleman  whp  heard  me  to  say  whether  I  have  m  a  ein^ 
gle  instance  gone  beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of 
the  executive  objections  to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me 
with  "  arraigning"  the  President,  with  indicting  him  in  various 
counts,  and  with  imputing  to  him  motives  such  as  I  never  even 
intimeited  or  dreamed,  and  that,  when  I  was  constantly  express- 
ing, over  and  over,  my  personal  respect  and  regard  for  President 
Tyler,  for  whom  I  have  cherished  an  intimate  personal  friend- 
ship of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  while  I  expressly  said  that  if 
that  friendship  should  now  be  interrupted,  it  should  not  be  my 
fault !  Why,  sir,  what  possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can  I 
have  to  quarrel  with  the  President,  or  to  break  up  the  Whig 
party  ?  What  earthly  motive  can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any 
other  result  than  that  that  party  shall  remain  in  perfect  harmony, 
undivided,  and  shall  move  undismayed,  boldly,  and  unitedly  for' 
ward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  alHmporiant  public  objects 
which  it  has^avowed  to  be  its  aim  ?    What  imaginable  interest 
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or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than  the  success,  the  triumph,  the 
glory  of  the  Whig  party  ?  But  that  there  may  be  designs  and 
jmrposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individuals  to  place  me  in 
inimical  relations  with  the  President^  and  to  represent  me  as 
personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine— individuals  who 
€ure  beatmg  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a  third 
party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insufficient  to 
compose  a  decent  corporaPs  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  indi- 
viduals, though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as  being  himself  one 
of  thfem.  What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation 
during  this  entire  session  of  Congress !  That  of  the  cherished 
and  confidential  friends  of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and 
claim  to  be,  par  excellence,  his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends, 
being  the  bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncompromising  oppo- 
nents of  every  leading  measure  of  John  Tyler's  administration  ! 
Was  there  ever  before  such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or 
any  other  age,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  I  have  myself 
known  the  President  too  long,  and  cherish  toward  him  too  sin- 
cere a  friendship,  to  allow  my  feelings  to  be  aflfected  or  alienated 
bv  any  thing  which  has  passed  here  to-day.  If  the  President 
chooses — which  I  am  sure  hCf  cannot,  unless  falsehood  has  been 
whispered  into  his  ears  or  poisoned  poured  into  his  heart — to  de- 
tach himself  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it,  for  the  sake  of  our 
common  friendship  and  our  common  country.  I  now  repeat, 
iitrhat  I  before  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  relief  which  the. 
American  people  have  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a  ne^tional 
bank,  and  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  has  been  ^he  most 
loudly  and  importunately  demanded.    The  senator  says  that  the 

Question  of  a  bank  was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at 
xe  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  conviction  is  dia-' 
metrically  tiie  contrary.  What  may  have  been  the  character  of 
the  canvass  in  Virginia,  I  will  not  say  j  probably  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  were,  every  where,  governed  in  some  degree  by  con- 
siderations of  local  policy.  What  issues  may  therefore  have 
been  presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  below 
tide-water,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however, 
4}£  the  honorable  senator  is  in  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  a 
particular  party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  exponent  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  Union.  I  can  tell  that  senator  that 
wherevjer  I  was — in  thle  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi-^-in  Ken- 
tucky— in  Tennessee — in  Maryland— in  all  the  circles  in  which  I 
moved— every  where,  "  Bank  or  no  Bank"  was  the  great,  the 
leading,  the  vital  question.  At  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  during  the 
last  summer,  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  respectable, 
and  gratifying  assemblages  that  I  ever  attended,  I  distinctly  an- 
nounced my  conviction  mat  a  banlc  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
dispensable. As  to  the  opinions  of  General  Parrison,  I  know 
that,  like  many  others,  he  hfl4  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  bank;  but  I  also  know  that,  as  the  election  ap- 
proached, ms  opinions  turned  more  in  favbr  of  a  national  bank; 
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and  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his  opinionsL 
when  I  say  that  I  j^ave  nQ  more  doubt*  he  would  have  signea 
that  bill,  than  that  you,  Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that  chair,  or 
that  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wound  the  feelings 
of  President  Tyler.  The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  have  been  the  fast  man  to  avoid  putting  a 
direct  veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation ;  and  he 
''  does  me  the  nonor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and 
unbending  intrepidity.  I  hope  that  in  all  that  relates  tp  personal 
firmness — aU  that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  msignifi- 
cance  of  human  life — whatever  may  oe  attempted  to  threaten  or 
alarm  a  soul  not  easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimi- 
dated by  menace — a  stout  heart  and  a  steady  eye  that  can  sur- 
vey, unmoved  and  undaunted,  dny  mere  personal  perils  that  as- 
sail this  poor  transient,  perishing  frame,!  may,  without  dispar- 
agement, compare  with  other  men.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  courage 
which,  I  frankly  confess  it,  I  do  not  possess — a  boldness  to  which 
I  dare  not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet  I  cannot  lay 
myself  down  m  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my 
country.  That  I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  I  can- 
not interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
conferrea  not  for  my  persond  benefit,  nor  for  my  aggrandize- 
ment, but  for  my  couhtry's  good,  to  check  her  onward  march  to 
greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough,  I  am  too 
cowardly  for  that.  I  would  not,  I  dare  not,  in  the  exercise  of 
.  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that 
leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  is  assort 
of  courage  widely  difierent  from  that  whicn  a  man  may  display 
.  in  his  private  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or  pn- 
vate  courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler 
courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer  himself  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  senator  represents,  that  the  President 
should  have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire 
that  he  should  resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  re- 
signation in  his  public  life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there 
were  other  alternatives  before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill ;  and 
that  it  was  worthy  of  his  consideration  whether  consistency 
did  not  require  that  the  example  which  he  had  set  when  he  had 
a  constituency  of  one  state,  should  not  be  followed  when  he  had 
a  constituency  commensurate  with  the  whole  Union.  Another 
alternative  was  to  suffer  the  bill,  without  his  signature,  to  pass 
into  a  law  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  Ana  I  nrast 
confess  I  see,  in  this,  no  sUch  escaping  by  the  back  door  no  such 

i'umping  out  of  the  window,  as  the  senator  talks  about  Ajjpre- 
lensions  of  the  imputation  of  the  want  of  firmness  sometimes 
impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want 
of  courage.    But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and  oSeor 
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sive  ifl  -privarte  kfe,  are  vices  Tfhreh  partake  of  the  chamc- 
,    ter  of  crimes  in  the  conduct  of  ptiWic  affairs.    The  unforttK  • 
nate  victim  of  these  passions  cannot  sfee  biiyond   the  .little.^ 
ipet^,  contemptible^  circle  of  his  owa  personal  interests.  .All 
his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from  his  country,  fend  concentrated- 

•  oh  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself    iThe  high,  the  exalte^, 
'  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  ^atrotism,  which,  soaiMng  towards 

'  Heaven,  rises  far  above  all  •  mea,n,  low,  or  selfish  things,  and  is. 
absorbed  by'  one.  soul-transporting  thought  of  the  good  and- 

•  the  glpry  of  one's  country,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.    That^  patriotism  which,  catching  its  inspirations  from  ." 
the  immortal  God,  and  lea^rin^  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
below  all  lesser,  grpvelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings,  an- 
imates and  prompts  to  deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devo- 

\  tion,  and  of  death  itsGlf— that  is  public  virtue — that  is 'the  noblest, 
the  sublimest  of  al!  public  virtues  ! 

Tsaid  nothing  of  any  oblig£ition  on  the  part  of  the  President 
,  to  conform' Jiis  judgment   to  tjie  opinions  of  the  Senate  and 

J.'  House  of  Jlepresentat^ves,  although  ,the,  senator  argued  as  if  I 

•  had,  and  persevered  in  so  arguing;  after  repeated  corrections. 
I  said  ho  such  tiling.-    I  know  and  respect,  the  perfect  indepen- 

>  dence  of  each  departmentj  acting  witliin*  its  proper  sphere,  of 
other  departments.-'  But  |  referi^ed  to  the  majorities  in  the  Wo 
Houses  of  Congress  aa^Ti^tther  and  strong  evidence  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  q?  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  estabhsnroent 
of  a  banl^  of  thellnited  Stateis.  ,  And  I  contended  that,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  instriidtiops  whi^ch  prevailed  in  Virginia,  ana 

•  of  which  the  President  is  a  cl1sciple,and,,ift  pursuance  tof  the  ex-* 
ample  already  cited,  he  ouglit  not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

.  I  have  heard  tha^  on  his  arrival  at  the^eeat  "of  the -general' 
^  '  government,  to  writer  .upon  the  dufties  >6f  (he  office  of  Vice-Preei- 
'    dent,  in  Match  last,  when  interrogated  how,  far  he  meant  to  con-  ' 
•,  form,  in  his  new  station,  to  ceirtain  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
heldin  Virginia,  lie  made  this  pfi^triotic  and  noble  r^ply :  "I  am  > 
Vice-PresideYit  of  .the  United  Statfes,  and  not  of  the  st^te  of  Vir- 
ginia j  and  I  shaJL  be  governed  by  the  wishes  atid'  opinions  of 
my  constituents."    When  I  heard  of  this  encouraging  and  satis- 
most  religiously  do,  that  a  large 
_  ^-^^.-  -      _ 3  United  States  are  in  favor  of  a 
;  (and  gentlemen  ^may  shut. their  eyes  tq  the.lact, 
4eny  or  'dispute,  px  r^ason^it  awaj  as  ^they  plea^,  but  it  is  my 
conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds^  if  not  more,  of  the  peo^ 
.  pie  of  the  United  Stfitee  desire  feuch'an  institution, V I  thought  I 
Deheld  a  sure  and  certain  guaranty  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  , 
wishes  of  the  people'^of  the  United  States.    I  Ihoughi  it  impos- 
eible  that  the  wants  -and^  wishes  of,  a  'great  people,  who  h^id  be- 
stowed such  unbounded  and  geAerolis  confidence,  and  <;onfer]^ed 
on  him  such  exalted  honors,  should  be  disreg;arded  and  disap--. 
pointed.    It  did  not  enter. into  ruy  injagination  to  conceive  that 
.  V  v38*  ;*    •  ■  .  ■.     ■■''■-    ^      :  .    .      .  ■    ■;.      ;.   ^  . 

v:-...'.    ■■-.■•.•.■    ■:'-:-Y-   ..■..,::••:    ■  •  . 
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pnc^  who  had  shown  so  nmcH  deference  and  respect  to  tlie  pr»*. 
sumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  display  less  towardt 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation; 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  performing  the  painfol  datv 
which  had  devolved  on  me,  I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  cf 
legitimate  debate.    I  repeat  in  all  truth  and  sinceri^,  the  assu- 

<  ranee  to  the  Senate  ana  to  the  country,  that  nothing  hut  a  stern, 
reluctant,  and  indispensable  sensd  of  honor  and  of  duty  could 
have  forced  from  me  the  response  i^hich'  I  have  made  to  the 

.  President's  objections.  But,  instead  of  yielding  without  restrain! 
to  the  feelings  of  disappointment  and-  mortification  excited  by 
the  perusal  of  his  message,  L  have  anxioudy  endeavored  to . 
temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I  have  beencompdled  to  take,  by 
the  reroect  due  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  apd  by  the 
personal  regard  and  esteem  which  I  have  ever  entertained  for* 
Its  present  incumbent. 
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Speech  before  the  American  CohrnzcUion  Society ,  in  the  hall  of 
the  ihuse  of  Eepresentatives,  Jam  20y  1827,      . 

.    Mr.^lay  rose.    I  cannot  (said  hp)  withhold  the  expfession  blT  V 
,  .*   my  congratulations  to  th^  society  on  account  of  the  very  valuable 
^     acquisition  which  we  have  obtained  in  the  eloquent  gentlemail    . 
froih  Boston,  (Mr.  Kna.pp,)  who  has  just  before  favored  Us  with  '* 
an  address.    He  has  told  us  of  his  original  impressions,  unfavor-. 
.  able  to  the  object  of  the  society^  and  of  his  subsequent  ponverr     i 
eion;    If  the  same  industry,  investigation  and  unbiassed  judg-     . 
^       inent,which,h©and  another  gentleman.  (Mr.  Powell)  wjio  avowed  . 
at  the  la^t  meeting  of  the  society,  a  similar  change  wrought  in* 
his  ^ind,  were  catried,  by  the  public  at  large,  into  the  consider^- 
-     '  tion^df  the  pliem  of  ^e  society,,  the  conviction  of  its  Utility  wOuld     • 
.;  •  be  universal.        ■;  '    .     '    ,  ,  *  '  - 

I  have  risen  to  submit  a  resolulioa;  in  behalf  of  which  I  would     * 
..bespeak  thp  favor  of  the  society.  /But  beforie  I  offer  any  obser-    • 
'  vationa  in  its  support,  I  uiust  sajr  th^t,  whatever  part  I  shaU  take: 
.  ^  in  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  senti-    ^ 
ments  I  taay  utter,  they  are  exclusively  my  own.    Whether  they  . ' 
are  worth  apy  thing  or  riot,  no  one  but  myself  is  at  all ^esponsi- '  > 
ble  for  them.  I  have  consulted  witli  no  person  out  of  this  socifety ;.'  . 
.\     and  I  have  especiajly  abetained  from  £ul  communication  or  con-     • 
fiultation  with  any  one  to  whom  I  stand  p  any  official  relation. 
My  judgment  on  the  object  of  tliiw  society  has  been  long  since  • 
deliberately' formed.    Th«  conclusioiis  to*  which,  after  much  and 
anxious  consideration,  my  mind  Img  been  brought,  have  been, 
neither  produced  nor  refuied  by  ilic.  official  station  the  duties  of 
'    which  have  been  confide4  to  me.  ,'  . 

From  the  origin  of  this  society;  every  memfber  of  it  has,  I  be- 
.   lieve,  looked,  forward  to  the^  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would 
become  necessary  to  invoke  the  public  rai^,  ifl  the  execution  of    .' 
the  great  scheme  which  it  was  instituted  tor  promote.    Consider-  • 
.  ihg  itself  as  th'e  mere  pioneer  in  the  cause  which  it  had  upderta-  • ' 
ken.  it  was  well  aware  that  it  could  do  ho  more  than  remove 
preliminary  difficulties  and  point  out  a  sure  road  to  uhimate  suc- 
cess ;  and  thai  the  public  only  could  suj^ly  that  regcdar,  steady, 
,  and  efficient  support,  to  which  the  gratuitous  means  of  benevo-  -  • 
'  .     lent  individuals  would  be  found  incompetent.    My  surprise  has  ,  . 
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fbeeil  that  the  society  has  been  able  so  {qng  to  sustain  ^tself,  wni, 
to  do  so  much  upon  the  charitable  contributions  ,of  goqd  and  pi- 
ous" and  enlightened  men,  whom  it  "has  happily  found  in  all  parts 
oifour  counti'y.  But  our  work  has  so  prospered,  and  grown  un-  ' 
der  our  bands,  that  Uie  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
.  public  should  be  no  longer  deferred.  The  resolution. which  I 
have'  riseiH  to  propose  contemplates. this. appeal  It  is  in  the  fd* 
lowing  words : —  '  * 

"  Besolved,  That  ihie  board  of  managers  be  empowered  and 

•  diriected,  at'suchjime  or  times  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient^ 
^  to  make'  respectral  application  to  the  Congress  of /the  United 

States,  and  to  the  legislatures, of  the  difierent  states^  ibr  such  pe- 
'cuniary  aid,  in  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  society,  as  they 

^  may  respectiv6ly  be  plfeased  to  grant." .  '       .       ' 

/  In  soliciting  the  countenance  and  support  of  "the  legislatures  of 
the  Union  and  the  states,  it  is  inctimbent  on  the  society,  in  mar 

idng  out  its  case,  to  show,  first— that.it  offers  to  their  considera- 
tion a.  Scheme  which  is  practicable— and  second — that  the  execu- 
tion of  the  practicable  scheme,  partial  or  entire,  will  be  fraught 
with  such  beneficial  consequences  as  to  merit  the  support  which 
is  solicited.  I  believe  both  points  to  be  mapitaiiiable.  First — 
li  is  now  a  little  upwards  of  ten  years  since  a  religious,  amiable 

.  and  benevolent  resident*  of  this  city  first  conceived  the  idea  of  ' 
planting  a  xjobny,  from  the  United  States,  of  free  people  of  color, 
on  the  western  shores  of  Africa.    He  is  no  more,  and  the  nob^st    • 

■  *eulogy  which  could  be  pronodnced  on  him  wduld  be  to  inscribe'  ' 
upon  his  tomb,  the  tnerited  epitaph—"  Here  lies  the  projector  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society."    Amongst  others,  to  whom 

'  he  communicated  the  project,  "vvas  the  -person  Who  how  has  the 
honor  of  addressing  you.    My  first  impressions,  like  those  of  all  . 
who  have  not  full^  investigated  the  subjject,  <vere  against  it — * 
They  yielded  to  has  earnest  persuasions  and  rpy  own  reflections, 

.\  and  I  finally  agnced  with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy 
of  a  fair  trial.    A  meeting  pf  its  friends  w^s  called — organized  ^ 
ks  a  deliberative- body,  and  a  constitution  was  formed.    The ,80-   . 

•  .ciety  went  into  operation.  He  lived  to  see  the  most  encouraging 
progress  iia  its  exertions,  apd  died,  in  full  confidence  of  its  oom 

.  plete  ^succiess.    The  society  was  searcely  formed  befdire  it  wae    ' 
exposed  to.  the  derision  of  the  unthinking  3  pronounted  to  be  vis-  ' 
ionary  and  chimerical  by  those  who  were  Capable  of  adc^ting  ■ 
wiser  opinions^  and  the  most;  CQpfideUt  predictions  of  its  entire 
failure  were  put  forth..    It  fbUnd^  itself  equally  assailed  Iqr  the 
two  extremes  of  public- sentiment  m  regard  to  our  African  popu- 

♦Ithasbeen,  since  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  suggested  that  the  Rev.  Robert  Fift-  ' 
lefj  of  New  Jersejr^  (who  is  also  Unfortunately  dead,)  contemplated  the-forrnation  rfa 
•odety,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  coIddy  in  AlHca^and  piobablj  tint 
coronjenced  the  proje(it."  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  did ; 'aiid  Mr.  Clay  recoUect^  aee- 
inj  Mr.  Finley,  and  consuHing  With  him  on  the  subject,  abdut  the  period  of  the  ^• 
ibation  of  the  society.  But  th^  allusion  to  Mn  Caldwell  was  founded  on  the  ftctf 
well  known  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  his  active  agency  in  the  organization  of  the  society,  foA 
his  unremitted  subsequent  labors,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  District  «fC«-  . 
inoibia  ia  proHy>ting  the  cau^  , 
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lation.  According  to  one,  (that  rash  clasq  which,  without  a 'due 
estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would  forthwith  issue  a  de- 
cree of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation^  it 
was  a  scheme  of  the  slave  holder  to  perpetuate  slavery.  The 
other  (that  class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing,  and  which 
trembles  with  aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the  most 
distant  and  ideal  danger  to  the  tenure  by  which  that  description 
of  property  is  heldj)  declared  it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on  so- 
ciety all  the  slaves  of  the  country,  ignorant,  uneducated,  and  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  value,  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
freedom.*  The  society  saw  itself  surrounded  by  every  sort  of 
embarrassment.  What  great  human  enterprise  was  ever  under- 
taken  without  difficulty  ?  What  ever  failed,  within  the  compass 
of  human  power,  when  pursued  with  perseverance  and  blessed 
by  the  smiles  of  Providence  ?  The  society  prosecuted  undismayed 
its  great  work,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  moderate,  the  reason- 
able, the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  public.  It  pro- 
tested, from  the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  its  progress, 
and  it  now  protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its  own  au- 
thority or  by  its  own  means,  to  attempt  emancipatioi;i  partial  or 
general ;  that  it  knows  the  geh0ral  government  has  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  achieve  such  an  object;. that  it  believes  that  the 
states,  and  the  states  only,  which  tolerate  slaverv,  can  accom- 
plish the  work  of  eniancipation  j  and  that  it  ouffht  to  be  left  to 
them,  exclusively,  absolutely,  and  voluntarily,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. \ 

The  o^ect  of  the  society  was  the  colonizatipn  of  the  free  co- 
lored people,  not  the  slaves,  of  the  country.  Voluntarjr  in  its  in- 
stitution, voluntary  in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, all  its  means,  purposes,  and  instrumefits  are  also  volun- 
tary. But  it  was  said  that  no  free  colored  persons  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  all  the  perils  of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  in- 
hospitable and  savage  country  $  tKat,  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
go  on  such  a  quixotic  expedition,  no  territory  could  be  procured 
for  their  establishment  as  a  colony ;  that  the  plan  was  altogether 
incompetent  to  effectuate  its  professed  object;  and  that  it  oujzht 
to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of  visionary  enthusiasts.  The 
society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all  these  disastrou"^  predictions. 
It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of  false  prophets.  IlJ  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  speculation  whether  a  colony  can  or  cannot  be 
planted  from  the  United  States  of  free  persons  of  color  on  the 
i^ores  of  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demonstrated ;  such  a  colonV, 
in  fact,  exists,  prospers,  has  made  successful  wan  and  honorable 
peace,  aiid  transacts  all  the  multiplied  business  or  a  civilized  iand 
Christian  community.  It  now  has  about  five  hundred  souls,  dis- 
ciplined troops,  forts,  and  other  means  of  defenee,  sovereignty 

•  A  society  of  a  few  indiiriduals,  without  power,  vrithout  other  reflource6  than  those 
which  are  supplied  by  spontaneous  beneTOlence,  to  emancipate  all  the  slares  of  tto 
country!  ; 
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over  an  extensive  territory,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and  salutary 

.  influence  over  the  neighboring  clans* 

Numbers  of  the  free  African  race  among  us  are  wilh'ng  to  go 
to  Africa.  The  society  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on 
that  subjec^  except  that  its  means  of  comfortable  transportation 
have  been  madequate  to  accommodate  all  who  have  been  anx- 
ious to  migrate.  Why  should  they  not  go?  Here  they  are  in 
the  lowest  state  of  social  gradation — aliens — political — moral — 
social  aliens,  strangers,  though  natives.  There,  they  would  be 
in  the  midst  of  their  friends  and  their  kindred,  at  home,  though 
born  in  a  foreign  land,  and  elevated  above  the  natives  of  the. 
country,  as  much  as  they  are  degraded  here  below  the  other 
classes  of  the  communify.  But  on  this  matter,  I  am  ha^py  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish  indisputable  evidence  from  the 
most  authentic  source,  that  of  large  numbers  of  free  perspns  of 
color  themselves.  Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  in  seve- 
ral churches  in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  which, 
Afler  being  organised  as  deliberative  assemblies,  bv  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion)  presioing  as 
you,  Mr.  Vice-President,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have  voted 
memorials  addressed  to  the  white  people,  in  which  they  have 
argued  the  question  with  an  ability,  moderation,  and  temper, 
surpassing  any  that  I  can  command,  and  emphatically  recom- 
mended the  colony  of  Liberia  to  favorable  consideration,  as  the 
most  desirable  and  practicable  scheme  ever  yet  presented  mi  this 
interesting  subject  I  ask  permission  of  the  society  to  read  this 
highly  crieditable  document 

[     THere  Mr.  Clay  read  the  memorial  referred  to.] 

1'  The  society  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  territory,  upon  reasonable  terms,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a 
most  extensive  colony.  And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  has  as- 
certained, can  be  procured  in  Africa,  together  with  all  rights  of 
sovereignty,  upon  conditions  as  favorable  eus  those  on  which  the 
United  States  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  territory  within  their 
own  limits. 

In  respect  to  the  alledged  incompetency  of  the  scheme  to  ao- 
complish  its  professed  object,  the  society  asks  that  that  object 
should  be  taken  to  be,  not  what  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies 
represent  it  to  be,  but  what  it  really  proposes.  They  represent 
that  the  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  export  the  whole  AfricaQ 
population  or  the  United  States,  bond  and  free ;  and  they  pro- 
nounce this  design  to  b^  unattaii^able.  They  declare  that  the 
iheans  of  the  whole  country  are  insufficient  to  e£[ect  the  trans- 
portation to  Africa  of  a  mass  of  population  approximating  to 
two  millions  of  souls.  Agreed  i  but  that  is  not  what  the  society 
contemplates.    They  have  substituted  their  own  notion  for  that 

N  of  the  society.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  portion  of  the  African  race  in  our  population  ?  It  is 
not  that  there  are  some^  but  that  there  are  so  many  among  us  of 
a  different  ca^te,  of  a  diffisrent  physical,  if  not  moral,  constitar 
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tion,  who  never  can  amalgamate  with  the  great  body  o[  our 
population.  In  every  country,  persons  are  to  be  found  vtayiag 
in  their  color,  origin,  and  character,  from  the  native  mass.  But 
this  anomaly  creates  no  inquietude  or  apprehension,  because  the 
exotics,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  are  known  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  African  part  of  our  population  bears  so  large 
a  proportion  to  the  residue,  of  European  origin,  as  to  create  the 
most  lively  apprehension,  especially  in  some  quarters  of  the  4 
l^nion.  Any  project,  therefore,  by  which,  in  a  material  degree,  '^ 
the  dangerous  element  in  the  general  mass  can  be  diminished 
or  rendered  stationary,  deserves  deliberate  consideration. 

The  colonization  society  has  never  imagined  it  to  be  practi- 
cable, or  within  the  reach  of  any  means  which  the  several  govern^ 
ments  of  the  Union  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  trans- 
port the  whole  of  the  African  race  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States*  Nor  is  that  necessary  to  accomplish  the  desirable  ob- 
jects of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  render  us  one  homogeneous 
peoiAe.  The  population  of  the  United  States  has  been  supposed 
to  duplicate  in  periods  of  twenty-five  years.  That  may  have  , 
been  the  case  heretofore,  but  the  terms  of  duplication  will  be 
more  and  more  protracted  as  we  advance  in  national  age ;  and 

.  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  will  be  found,  in  any  period  to  come, 
that  our  numbers  will  be  doubled  in  a  less  term  than  one  of  about 
thirty-three  and  a  third  years.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  now 
into  details  in  support  of  this  opinion.  They  would  consist  of 
those  checks  which  experience  has^  shown  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  arising  out  of  its  actual  augmentation  and 
density,  the  settlement  of  waste  lands,  &c.  Assuming  the  period 
of  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  any  other  number  of  years,  to  be 
that  in  which  our  population  will  hereafter  be  doubled,  if,  during 

.  that  whole  term,  the  capital  of  the  African  stock  could  be  kept 
down,  or  stationary,  whilst  that  of  European  origin  should  be 
left  to  an  unobstructed  increase,  the  result,  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  would  be  most  propitious.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  whole  population  at  present  of  the  United  States, 
is  twelve  millions,  of  which  ten  may  be  estimated  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  two  of  tlie  African  race.  If  there  could  be  annu- 
ally transported  from  the  United  States  an  amount  of  the  Afri-  ' 
can  portion  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  whole  of  that 
caste,  whilst  the  European  race  should  be  left  to  multiply,  we 
should  find  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  duplication,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  that  the  relative  proportions  would  be  as  twenty 
to  two.  And  if  the  process  were  continued,  during  a  second 
term  of  duplication,  tne  proportion  would  be  as  forty  to  two—  ' 
one  which  would  eradicate  every  cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude 
from  the  breasts  of  the  most  timid.  But  the  transportation  of 
Africans,  by  creating,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
a  vacuum  in  society,  would  tend  to  accelerate  the  duplication  t)f 
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the  Enn^an  race,  who,  by  sU  the  laws  of  population,  would  M 
up  the  void  space. 

This  lociety  ia  well  awu^  I  repeat,  that  they.caimot  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  But  it  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  limited 
as  it  ii  exclusively  to  those  free  people  of  color  who  are  williDg 
to  migrate,  that  it  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  applicatioD, 
by  those,  who  alone,  having  die  tsompetent  authority,  may  choose 
to  adopt  and  apply  it  Our  object  his  been  to  point  out  the  x?ay, 
to  show  that  colonization  is  practicable,  and  to  leave  it  to  those 
states  or  individuals,  who  may  be  pleased  to  en^ge  in  the  oV 
ject,  to  prosecute  it  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  colony  may 
be  planted  in  Africa,  by  the  fcu;t  that  an  American  colony  there 
exists.  The  problem,  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  interested 
the  thoughts  of  good  and  patriotic  men,  is  solved.  A  country 
and  a  home  have  been  found,  to  which  the  Africa?!  race  may  be 
sent,  to  the  promotion  of  their  happiness  and  our  own. 

But  Mr.  Vice-President,  I  shall  not  rest  contented  with  the 
fact  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to 
be  deemed,  of  the  practicability  of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed 
to  show,  by  reference  to  indisputable  statistical  details  and  cal- 
culations, that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  reasonable  human 
means.  I  am  sensible  of  the  tediousness  of  all  arithmetical  data, 
but  I  will  endeavor  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.  IV 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  society  is  to  establish 
in  Africa  a  colony  of  the  free  African  population  of  the  United 
States ;  to  an  extent  which  shall  be  beneficial  both  to  Africa  and 
America.  The  whole  free  colored  population  of  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1790,  to  fifly-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one ;  in  1800,  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and 
seventy-two;  in  1810,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-six ;  and  in  1820,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The  ratio  of  annual 
increase  during  the  first  term  of  ten  years,  was  about  eight  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  annum ;  during  the  second  about  seven 
per  cent  per  annum ;  and  during  the  third,  a  little  more  than 
two  and  a  half.  The  very  great  difierence  in  the  rate  of 
annual  increase,  during  those  several  terms,  may  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  number  of  voluntary  emanci- 
pations operating  with  more  influence  upon  the  total  smaller 
amount  of  free  colored  persons  at  the  first  of  those  periods,  and 
by  the  facts  of  the  insurrection  in  St  Domingo,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana,  both  of  which,  occurring  during  the  first  and 
second  terms,  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  our  free 
colored  population. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  our  population,  that  of  the  free  colored, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  least  prolific,«because  of  the  checks 
arising  from  vice  and  want  During  the  ten  years,  between 
1810  and  1830^  when  no  extranebus  causes  existed  to  prevent  a 
fair  competition  in  the  increase  between  the  slave  and  tiro  free 
African  race,  the  former  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three 
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|»er  cent  per  annum,  whilst  the  latter,  did  not  much  exceed  two 
and  a  hdl.  Hereafter  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  and  I  venture 
to  predict  will  not  be  contradicted  by  the  return  of  the  next  cert- 
BUS,  that  the  increase  of  the  free  black  population  will  not  sur- 
-ptLSS  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum.  Their  amount  at  the  ^ 
fast  census,  being  two  hundred  and  thirty- three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  their  annual  in- 
crease may  be  assumed  to  be  six  thousand  at  the  present  time. 
Now  if  this  number  could  be 'annually  transported  from  the 
United  States  during  a  term  of  years,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the 
end  of  that  term,  the  parent  capital  will  not  have  increased,  but 
Will  have  been  kept  down,  at  least  to  what  it  was  at  the  com- 
,  mencement  of  the  term.  Is  it  practicable,  then,  to,  colonize  an- 
nually six  thousand  j)ersons  from  the  United  States,  without  ma- 
terially impairing  or  affecting  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
United  States  ?  This  is  the  question  presented  to  the  judgments 
of  Ihe  legislative  authorities  of  our  country.  This  is  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  society.  From  its  actual  experience,  derived  from 
the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  transporting  the  per- 
,sons  already  sent  to  Africa,  the  entire  average  expense  of  each 
colonist,  young  and  old,  including  passage  money*  and  sub- 
sistence, may^be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  head.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  I'educed  considerably  below  that 
sum.  Estimating  that  to  be  the  expense,  thetotaj  cost  of  trans- 
porting six  thousand  soufs,  annually  to  Africa,  would  be  one 
hundred -and  twenty  thousand  diojUars.  The  tonnagq  requisite, 
to  eff*ect  the  object,  calculating  two  persons  to  every  five  tons 
(\yhich  is  the  provision  of  existing  law)  would  be  fifteen  thousand 
tons.  But,. as  each  vessel  could  probably  make  two  voyages  in 
the  year,  it  may  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred. 
And  as  both  our  mercantile  and  military  marine  might  be  occa- 
sionally empjloyed  on  this  collateral  service,  without  injury  to 
the  main  object  of  the  voyage,  a  further  abatement  might  be 
safely  made  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  necessary  tonnage. 
The  navigation  concerned  in  the  commerce  -between  the  colony 
and  the  United  States,  (and  it  already  begins  to  supply  subjects 
pf  an  interesting  trade,)  might  be  incidentally  employed  to  the 
same  end.  f 

Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  larger  Jhaii  one  hundred^ 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  employment  of  seven* 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for  reason- 
able exertion,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  viewT 
Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of  moderate 
efforts? 

Here  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  society — a  project  which  has 
been  pronounced  visionary  by  those  who  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  examine  i^  but  to  which  I  believe  most  un- 
biassed men  will  yield  their  cordial  assent,  after  they  have  in- 
vestigated it. 
39 
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Limited  as  the  project  is,  by  the  society,  tp  a  colony  to  be 
formed  by  the  free  and  unconstrained  consent  of  free  persons  of 
color,  it  is  no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  plan,  that  it  admits  of  being  taken  up  and  ap- 
plied on  a  scale  of  much  more  comprehensive  utility.  The  so- 
ciety knows^  and  it  affords  just  cause  o^  felicitation,  that  all  or 
any  one  of  the  states  which  tolerate  slavery,  may  carry  the 
scheme  of  colonization  into  effect,  in  regard  to  the  slaves  within 
their  respective  limits,  and  thus  ultimately  rid  themselves  of  an 
universally  acknowledged  curse.  A  reference  to  the  results  of 
the  several  enumerations  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  incontestably  prove  the  practicability  of  its  application  on 
the  more  extensive  scale.  The  slave  population  of  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1790,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  ninety-seven ;  in  1800,  to  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  in  1810, 
to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four ;  and  in  1820,  to  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  twen^-eight.  The  rate  of  annual  in- 
crease, (rejecting  fractions,  and  taking  the  integer  to  which  they 
make  the  nearest  approach,)  during  the  first  term  often  years, 
was  not  quite  three  per  centum  per  annum,  during  the  second, 
.  a  lijtle  more  than  three  per  centum  per  annum,  and  during  the 
third,  a  little  less  than  three  per  centum.  The  mean  ratio  of- in- 
crease for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  was  very  little  more 
than  three  per  centum  per  annum.  During  the  (irst  two  periods, 
the  native  stock  was  augmented  by  importations  from  Africa,  in 
those  states  which  continued  to  tolerate  tiiem,  and  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  Louisiana.  Virginia,  to  her  eternal  honor,  abolished 
the  abominable  traffic  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her  self-govern- 
ment. .  The  last  term*  alone  presents  the  natural  increase  of  the 
capital  unaffected  by  any  extraneous  causes.  That  authorizes, 
as  a  safe  assumption,  that  the  future  increase  will  not  exceed 
three  per  centum  per  annum.  As  our  population  increases,  the 
value  of  slave  labor  will  diminish,  in  consequence  of  the  supe- 
rior advantages  in  the  employment  of  free  labor.  And  when 
the  value  of  slav€  labor  shall  be  materially  lessened,  either  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  supply  of  slaves  beyond  the  demand,  or 
by  the  competition  between  slave  and  free  labor,  the  annual  in- 
crease of  slaves  will  be  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  abate- 
ment of  the  motives  to  provide  for  and  rear  the  offspring. 

Assuming  the  future  increase  to' be,  ?it  the  rate  bf  three  per 
centum  per  annum,  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  IJnitcd  States,  calculated  upon  the  return  of  the  last  cen- 
sus (one  million  five  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  thousand,  one 
hundrecj  and  twenty-eight)  is  forty-six  thousand.  Applying  the 
data  which  have  been  already  stated  and  explained,  m  relation 
to, the  colonization  of  free  persons  of  color  from  the  United  Statet 
to  Africa^  to  the  aggregate  annual  increase,  both  bond  and  fre^ 
of  the  African  race,  and  the  result  will  be  found  most  eocoorag- 
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ing.  The  total  number  of  tlie  annual  increase  of  both  descrip- 
tions is  fifty-two  thousand.  The  total  expense  of  transporting 
that  number  to  Africa,  supposing  no  reduction  of  present  prices, 
would  be  one  million  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  requi- 
site amount  of  tonnage  would  be  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  mercan- 
tile marine  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a 
vessel's  making  two  voyages  in  the  year,  it  would  be  reduced  to 
one  hallj  sixty-five  thousand.  And  tliis  (juantity  would  be  still 
further  reduced,  by  embracing  opportunities  ol  incidental  em- 
ployment of  vessels  belonging  both  to  the  inercantile  and  mili-- 
tary  marines. 

But,  is  the  annual  application  of  one  million  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  employment  of  sixty-five  or  even  one  hun- 
■dred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  beyond  the  ability  of  this  country  ?  Is  there 
a  patriot,  looking  forward  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness, 
■and  its  glory,  that  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion 
of  the  burden  to  accomplish  a  purpose  so  great  and  so  humane? 
During  the  general  continuance  ol  the  African  slave  trade,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  slaves  have  been,  in  a  single  year,  import- 
ed into  the  several  countries  whose  laws  authorized  their  acunis- 
sion.  Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  powers  now  engaged 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  I  have  received  information,  mat 
in  a  smgle  year,  in  the  single  island  of  Cuba,  slaves  equal  in 
amount  to  one  half  of  the  above  number  of  fifty-two  thousand, 
have  been  illicitly  introduced.  Js  it  possible  that  those  who  are 
concerned  in  an  infaipous  traffic  can  effect  more  than  tlie  states 
of  this  Union,if  they  were  seriously  to  engage  in  the  good  work? 
Is  it  credible — is  it  not  a  libel  upon  human  nature  to  suppose, 
that  the  triumphs  of  fraud  and  violence  and  miquity,  can  surpass 
those  of  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  humanity  ? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  being,  at  this  time, 
estimated  at  about  ten  millions  of  the  Eurbpean  race,  and  two 
of  the  African,  on  the  supposition  of  the  annual  colonization  ofa 
number  of  the  latter  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  of  bath  of  its 
classes,  during  the  whole  period  necessary  to  the  process  of 
,  duplication  of  our  numbers,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
relatively  stand  twenty  millions  for  the  white,  and  two  for  the 
black  portion.  But  an  annual  exportation  of  a  number  equal  to 
the  annual  increase,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  perse- 
vered in  to  the  end  of  it,  would  accomplish  more  than  to  keep 
the  parent  ?tock  stationary.  The  colonists  would  comprehend 
more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  those  of  the  prolific  ages.  Few 
of  those  who  had  passed  that  age  would  migrate.  So  that  the 
annual  increase  of  those  left  behi^nd,  would  continue  gradually, 
but,  at  first,  insensibly,  to  diminish ;  and  by  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  duplication,  it  would  be  found  to  have  materially  abat* 
ed.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  greater  relative  safety  and  l>appi' 
nesa  which  would,  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  be  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  whites.  Tlieir  ability  to  give  farther  stimulaa  V9 
the  cause  of  colonization  will  have  been  doubled,  whilst  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  would  have  to  operate^  will  have  decreased  or 
remained  stationarv.  If  the  business  of  colonization  should  be 
-  regularly  continued  during  two  periods  of  duplication,  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  the  whites  would  stand  to  the  blacks,  as  forty 
millions  to  not  more  than  two,  whilst  the  same  ability  will  have 
been  quadrupled.  Even  if  colonization  should  then  altogether 
'  cease,  the  proportion  of  the  African  to  the  European  race  will 
be  so  small  that  the  most  timid  may  then,  for  ever,  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  danger  from  within  or  without,  on  account  of  that  in- 
congruous and  perilous  element  in  our  population. 

FuPther ;  by  the  annual  withdrawal  of  fifty-two  tliousand  per- 
sons of  color,  there  would  be  annual  space  created  for  an  equal 
number  of  the  white  race.  The  period^  therefore,  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  whites,  by  the  laws  which  govern  population, 
would  be  accelerated. 

Such,  Mr.  Vice-President,  is  the  project  of  the  society;  and 
such  is  the  extension  and,  use  which  mav  be  made  of  the  principle 
of  colonization,  in  application  to  our  sfave  population,  by  those 
states  which  are  alone  competent  to  imdertake  and  execute  it 
AIL  or  any  one,  of  the  states  which  tolerate  slavery  may  adopt 
ana  execute  it,  by  co-operation  or  separate  exertion.  If  I  comd 
be  instrumental  m  eraaicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  chai)- 
acter  of  our  country,  and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  ao 
count  of  it,  by  foreign  nations— If  I  could  only  be  instrumental 
in  ridding  of  this  foul  blot  that  revered  state  that  gave  me  birth, 
or  that  not  less  beloved  state  which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her 
sop,  I  would  not  exchange  the  proud  satisfaction  which  I  should 
enjoy  for  the  honor  of  aU  the  tnumphs  ever  decreed  to  the  most 
successful  conqueror.  ^ 

.  Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  society  is  not  vis- 
ionary, but  rational  and  practicable ;  that  a  colony  does  in  fact 
exist,  planted  under  its  auspices ;  tiiat  free  people  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  go ;  and  that  tlie  right  of  soil  as  well  as  of  sove- 
reignty may  be  acquired  in  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Africa, 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  ample 
colony,  and  at  prices  almost  only  nominal,  the  task  which  re- 
mains to  me  of  snowing  the  beneficial  consequences  which  would 
attend  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  is  comparitively  easy. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  total  separation  of  the  two  incongruous  por- 
tions of  our  population,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  none  have 
ever  doubted.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable 
object,  has  alone  divided  public  opinion.  Colonization  iii  Hayti, 
for  a  time,  had  its  partisans.  Without  throwing  any  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  executing  that  scheme,  the  American  colo- 
nization  society  has  steadily  adhered  to  its  own.    The  Haytien 

Srojoct  has  passed  away.      Colonization  beyonJ  the    Stony 
lountains  has  sometimes  been  proposed ;  but  it:  would  \ie  at- 
tended with  an  expense  and  difficulties  far  surpassing  the  Aincaa 
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TOoj^t,  whilst  it  would  not  unite  the  same  animating  mottres. 
Th^ere  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa  her 
children,  whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  fraud  and  violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign 
land,  they  will  carry  back  to  their  native  soil  the  rich  fruits  of 
religion,  civilization,  law,  and  liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the 
great  designs  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  (whose  ways  are 
often  inscrutable  by  short-sighted  mortals,)  thus  to  transform  an 
original  crime  into  a  signal  blessing,  to  that  most  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  globe.  Of  all  classes  of  our  population,  the  most 
vicious  is  that  of  the  free  colored.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
their  moral,  political,  and  civil  degradation.  Contaminated 
themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all  around  them,  to  the 
slaves  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  colonization  should 
be  confined  to  them ;  if  a  colony  can  be  firmly  established  and 
successfully  continued  in  Africa  which  should  draw  oflF  annually  an 
amount  of  that  portion  of  our  population  equal  to  its  annual  in- 
crease, much  good  will  be  done.  If  the  principle  be  adopted  and  ap- 
plied by  the  states,  whose  laws  sanction  the  existence  of  slavery,  to 
an  extent  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  slaves,  still  greater 
good  will  be  done.  This  good  will  be  felt  by  the  Africans  who 
go,  by  the  Africans  who  remain,  by  the  white  population  of  pur 
country,  by  Africa,  and  by  America.  It  is  a  project  which  re- 
commends itself  to  favor  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be 
contemplated.  It  will  do  good  in  every  and  any  extent  in  which 
k  may'  be  executed.  It  is  a  circle  of  philanthropy,  every  seg- 
ment of  which  tells  and  testifies  to  the  beneficence  of  the  whole. 

Every  emigrant  to  Africa  is  a  missionary  carrying  with  him 
credentials  in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free 
institiitions.  Why  is  it  that  the  decree  of  success  of  missionary 
exertions  is  so  limited,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  whose 
pietjr  and  benevolence  prompt  them?  Is  it  not  because  the 
missionary  is  generally  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a 
different  color,  and  from  a  different  tribe  ?  There  is  a  sort  of  . 
instinctive  feeling  of  jealousy  and  distrust  towards  foreigners, 
which  repels  and  rejects  them  in  all  countries;  and  this  feeling 
is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which 
prevail.  But  the  African  colonists,  whom  we  send  to  convert 
the  heathen,  are  of  the  same  color,  the  same  family,  the  same 
physical  constitution.  When  the  purposes  of  the  colony  shall 
be  fully  understood,  they  will  be  received  as  long  lost  brethren 
restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  friends  and  their  kindred  by  tlie 
dispensations  of  a  wise  Providence. 

The  society  is .  reproached  ibr  agitating  this  ,  question.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  existence  of  free  people  of  color  is 
is  not  limited  to  the  states  only  which  tolerate  slavery.  The 
v^vil  extends  itself  to  all  the  states,  and  some  of  those  which  do 
not  allow  of  slavery,  their  cities  especially,  experience  the  evil 
in  an  extent  even  greater  than  it  exists  in  the  slave  states.  A 
39* 
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eotmnon  evil  confers  a  right  to  consider  and  apply  a  eommtm^ 
remedy.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection  that  this  remedy  is  imrtisU 
in  its  operation  o*r  distant  in  its  efficacy.  A  patient,  writhing 
under  the  tortures  of  excruciating  disease,  asks  of  his  physician 
to  cure  him  if  he  can,  and,  if  he  cannot,^ to  mitigate  his  BufS»«* 
ings.  But  the  remedy  proposed,  if  generally  adopted,  and  per- 
severingly  applied,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  should  it  not 
entirely  eradicate  the  disease,  will  enable  the  body  politic  to 
bear  it  without  danger  and  without  suffering. 

We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation  of 
this  question.  The  society  goes  into  no  household  to  disturb  its 
domestic  tranquility ;  it  addresses  itself  to  no  slaves  to  weaken 
their  obligations  of  obedience.  It  seeks  to  affect  no  man's  pro- 
perty. It  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to  affect  the  jpro- 
perty  of  any  one  contrary  to  his  consent.  The  execution  ot  its 
scheme  would  augment  mstead  of  diminishing  the.  value  of  the 
property  lefi  behmd.  The  society,  composed  of  free  men,  con- 
cerns itself  only  with  the  free.  Collateral  consequences  we  are 
not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this  society  which  has  produced 
the  great  morar  revolution  which  the  age  exhibits.  What  would 
they,  who  thus  reproach  us,  have  done  ?  If  they  would  repress 
all  tendencies  towards, liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they 
must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  this  so- 
ciety. They  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence,^ and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual 
loyous  return.  They  must  revive  the  slave  tra^e,  with  ail  its 
train  of  atrocities.  They  must  suppress  tlie  workings  of  British 
philanthropy,  seeking  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortu- 
nate West  Indian  slaves.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South 
American  deliverance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the 
moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest  torch  of  all 
which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  pointing  the  way 
to  their  rights,  th6ir  liberties,  and  theii;'  happiness.  And  when 
they  have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be  yet  in- 
complete. They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate 
the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  per- 
petuate slavery,  and  repress  all  sympathies,  artd  all  humane  and 
benevolent  efforts  among  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  por- 
tion of  our  race  doomed  to  bondage. 

Our  friends,  who  are  curst  with  this  greatest  of  hunmn  evils, 
deserve  the  kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Their  property 
and  their  safety  are  both  invblved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid 
among  them  will  not,  cannot,  expect*  that  ev^ry  project  to  de- 
liver our  country  from  it  is  to  ,be  crushed  because  of  a  possible 
and  ideal  danger. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  let  us  proceed 
under  the  cheering  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  appeal  to  the  pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us 
bear  ki  mmd  the  condition  of  our  forefathers,  when,  collected  on 
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^  beaeh  of  England,  ^ey  embarked,  amidst  the  scoffing*  and 
tile  false  predictions  of  the  assembled  multitude^  for  this  distant 
land ;  and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  perils  of  forest  and  ocean, 
\Wiichthey  encountered,  successAiIly  laid  the  fo^ondations  of  thia 
glorious  republic  Undismayed  by  the  prophecies  of  the  pr^ 
sumptuous,  let  us  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  American  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  redoubling  our  labors,  and  invo^g  the 
blessings  oi  an  all-wise  Providence,  I  boldly  and  confidently 
anticipate  success.  I  hope  the  resolution  which  I  offer  will  ba  > 
unanimously  adopted.  jt) 


ON  THE  BANK  QUESTION. 

A  sketch  of  what  Mr.  Clay  scdfi  on  the  Bank  Question^  in  an 
Address  to  his  ComtituerUs,  in  Leanngtcvij  June  3dj  1816. — 
[^Eoctrticted  from  the  Kenludey  Gazette,'] 

On  one  subject,  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to 
which,  at  the  late  session  of  Congress,  he  gave  his  humble  sup- 
port, Mr.  Clay  felt  particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds' 
on  "which  he  had  acted.  This  explanation,  if  not  due  to  his  own 
character,  the  state  and  district  to  which  he  belonged  had  a  right 
to  demand.  It  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  his  observa<- 
tions,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  pending  the 
measure,  had  been  published ;  but  they  were  not  published,  and 
why  they  were  not  published,  he  was  unadvised. 

When  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  induced  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old 
bank  of  the  United  States,  by  three  general  considerations.  The 
first  was,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state.  What  were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the 
Legislature,  in  giving  the  instruction,  he  did  not  know.  He  has 
understood  from  members  of  that  body,  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
that  a  clause,  declaring  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  giant 
the  charter,  was  stricken  out;  from  which  it  might  be  inferred, 
either  that  the  Legislature  did  not  believe  a  bank  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, or  that  it  had  formed  no  opinion  on  that  point  This 
inference  derives  additional  strength  from  the  fact,  that,  although 
the  two  late  Senators  from  this  state,  as  well  as  the  present  Sena- 
tors, voted  for  a  national  bank,  the  Legislature,  which  must  have 
been  well  apprised  that  such  a  measure  was-  in  contemplation, 
did  not  again  interpose,  either  to  protest  against  the  measure 
itself,  or  to  censure  the  conduct  of  those  Senators.  From  this 
silence  on  the  part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  general  government,  he  had  a 
nght  to  belieye  that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  saw,  without 
dSsatisfaction,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  bank;  and 
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that  its  oppoBition  to  the  fonner  one  waa  upon  grounds  of  e*pe- 
dienc)^  applicable  to  that  corporation  abne,  or  no  longer  exist^ 
ing.  6ut  when,  at  the  last  session,  the  question  came  up  as  to 
tiie  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  being  a  member  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  him  was  not 
80  much  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Legislature,  althougli  un- 
doubtedly the  opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great 
weight  with  him  under  any  circumstances,  as  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  his  i/nmediate  constituents.  These  he  believed 
to  be  in  favor  of  such  an  institution,  from  Ihe  following  circima- 
stances:  In  the  first  place,  his  predecessor,  (Mr.  Hawkins,)  voted 
for  a  national  bank,  without  the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent 
Secondly,  during  the  last  fall,  when  he  was  in  hite  district,  he 
conversed  freely  with  many  of  his  constituents  upon  that  subject, 
then  the  most  common  topic  of  conversation,  and  all,  without  a 
single  exception  as  far  as  he  recollected,  agreed  that  it  was  a 
desirable,  if  not  the  only  efficient  remedy,  for  the  alarming  evils 
in  the  currency  of  the  country.  And  lastly,  during  the  session 
he  received  many  letters  from  his  constituents,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  all  of  which  concurred,  he  believed  without  a 
solitary  exception,  in  advising  the  measure.  So  far,  then,  from 
being  instructed  by  his  district  to  oppose  the  bank,  he  had  whatr 
was  perhaps  tantamount  to  an  instruction  to  support  it — the 
acquiescence  of  his  constituents  in  the  vote  of  their  former  rep- 
resentative, ar)d  the  communications,  oral  and  written,  of  the 
opinion^  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of  a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  he  believed  the  corporation 
had,  dqi^ing  a  portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its 
powers,  and  had  sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political 
party.  Instances  of  its  oppression  for  that  purpose  were  asserted 
to  have  occurred  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Charleston  j  and,  although 
denied  in  Congress  by  the  friends  of  the  institution  during  mc 
discussions  on  the  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
'  they  were,  in  his  judgment,  satisfactorily  made  out  This  op- 
pression, indeed,  was  admitted  in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
in  the  debate  on  the  present  bank,  by  a  distinguished  member  of^ 
that  party  which  had  so  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of  the  old 
charter.  It  may  be  said,  what  security  is  there  that  the  new 
bank  will  not  imitate  this  example  of  oppression  ?  He  answered, 
the  fate  of  the  old  bank  warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun 
politics,  with  which  they  pught  not  to  have,  any  concern;  the 
existence  of  abundant  competition,  arising  from  the  great  multi- 
plication of  banks,  and  the  precautions  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideration,  upon  which  he  acted  tn  1811,  was  that, 
as  the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  U> 
be  continued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution, 
and  did  not  then^  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
eflect  any  of  the  powers  which  were  specifically  greuited,  Con- 
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.  ^;nm  was  not  authorized  to  continue  the  bank.  The  conatito- 
tioS)  he  said,  contained  powers  delegated  and  prohibitory,  powers 
expressed  and  constructive.  It  vests  in  Congress  all  powem 
necetsary  to  give  effect  to  the  enumerated  powers--all  that  may- 
be necessary  to  put  into  motion  and  activity  the  machine  of 
government  which  it  constructs.  The  powers  that  may  be  so 
necessary  are  deducible  by  construction.  They  are  not  defined 
in  the  constitution-  They  are,  from  their  nature,  indefinable. 
When  the  question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these  powers,  the  , 
point  of  inquiry  should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to  csurry  iiito  ♦ 
efiect  any  of  the  enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the  general 
government?  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  various 
rules  have  been,  at  difierent  times,  laid  down;  but,  perhaps,  at 
last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound  and  honest  judgment  exer- 
cised, undeV  the  checks  and  control  which  belong  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  the  people. 

The  constructive  powers,  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically^ 
granted  powers,  and  depending,  for  their  sanction  and  exis- 
tence, upon  a  necessity  to  give  effect  to  the  latter,  which  neces- 
sity is  to  be  sought  for  and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest 
discretion,  it  is  manifest  that  this  necessity  may  not  be  perceived, 
atone  time,  under  one  state  of  things,  when  it  is  perceived  at 
another  time,  under  a  different  state  of  things.  •  The  constitu- 
tion, it  is  true,  never  changes;  it  is  always  the  same;  but  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  lights  of  experience  may  evolve  . 
to  the  fallible  persons,  charged  with  its  administration,  the  fit- 
ness and  necessity  of  a  particular  exercise  of  a  constructive 
power  to-day,  which  they  did  not  see  at  a  former  period. 

Mr,  Clay  proceeded  to  remark,  that  when  the  application  was 
made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  tfnited  States,  • 
such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  so  neoessarv  to 
the  fulfillment  of  any  of  the  objects  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  constitution  as  to  justify  Congress  m  assummg,  by  construe- 
don,  power  to  establish  it.  It  was  supported  mainly  upon  the  r 
'  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But 
the  local  institutions,  in  the  several  states  were  at  that  time  in 
prosperous  existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  having^ 
a  confidence  in  each  other,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  and 
connexibn  the  most  intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  treasury  to  aid  that  department^  in  a  part  of  it* 
fiscal  arrangements;  and  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  fully  capa- 
ble of  affording  to  it  all  the  facility  that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all 
of  them.  They  superceded,  in  his  judgment,  the  necessity  of  a 
national  institution.  But  Jiow  stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  h^ 
was  called  upon  again  to  examine  Ae  power  of  the  general 
government  to  incorporate  a  national  bank.  A  total  change  of 
^circumstances  was  presented.  Events  of  the  utmost  magnitude 
had  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place, 
and  tms  had  led  to  a  train  or  consequences  of  the  most  alarms 
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ing  natnre.  He  beheld,  dispersed  dver  the  immense  CTtent  isf 
the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  bai^dng  insdtiitiona, 
eigaying,  in  different  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  sha- 
ken as  to  them  all,  imder  no  direct  control  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  subject  to  no  actual  responsibility  to  the  state 
authorities.  These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  curren- 
cy of  the  United  States ;  a  currency  consisting  of  a  paper,  on 
which  they  neither  paid  interest  nor  principal,  whilst  it  was  ex- 
<;hanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on  which  both  were 
paid.  He  saw  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  liad 
been  considered,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the 
highest  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  regulation  of  the  current 
medium  of  jhe  country.  They  were  no  longer  competent  to 
assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collection, 
-dejKMit  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper 
which  they  emitted,  and  which  the  treasury,  from  the  force  of 
events,  founii  itself  constrained  to  receive,  was  constantly  ob- 
structing the  operations  of  that  department.  For  it  would  accu- 
mulate where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where 
it  was  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous 
tmd  arbitrary  brokerage,  Every  man  who  paid  or  received 
^m  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much  less  than  he 
ought  to  have  done,  as  was  the  difference  between  the  medium 
in  which  the  payment  was  effected,  and  specie.  -  Taxes  were  no 
longer  uniform.  In  New-England,  where  specie  payments  have 
not  been. suspended,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay  larger 
contributions  than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  JKentucky, 
as  much  more  was  paid  by  the  peo|>le  in  their  taxes  than  was 
paid,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was 
yfOTth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Clay  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the 
general  government  could  depend  no  longer  upon  these  local 
institutions,  multiplied  and  multiplying  daily — coming  into  exis- 
tence by  the  breath  of  eighteen  state  sovereignties,  some  of- 
which,  by  a  single  act  of  volition,  had  created  twenty  or  thkty 
at  a  time.  Evpn  if  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  could 
iiave  been  anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining  pas- 
sive, it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  the  general  government  ought 
longer  to  depend  upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid 
in  its  operations,  but  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  justly  so 
anticipated.  It  was  not  the  interest  of  all  of  them  that  the  re- 
newal should  take  place  of  specie  payments,  and*  yet,  without 
concert  between  all  or  most  of  them,  it  could  not  be  effected. 
With  regard  to  those  disposed  to  return  to  a  regular  state  of 
things,N  great  difficulties  might  arise,  as  to  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such 
that  no  thinking  man  could  contemplate  it  without  the  most  se- 
ribus  alamh  that  it  threatened  general  distress;  if  it  did  not  ulti- 
mately lead  to  convulsion  and  subyersipn  of  tne  govemmen^  It 
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iM^peared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  apply  a  remedy^ 
ir  a  remedy  could  be  devised.  A  national  banlc,  witii  other 
auxiliary  measures,  was  proposed  as  that  remedy.  Mr.  Clay 
eaid  he  determined  to  examine  the  question,  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possij^le  arising  from  his  former  opinion.  He  knew  that 
the  safest  course  to  him,  if  he  pursued  a  cold,  calculating  pru- 
dence, was  to  adhere  to  that  opmion,  right  or  wrong.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  'seemed  to  change  it,  he 
should  expose  himself  to  some  censure.  But,  looking  at  the 
subject  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  events  happiening  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no  longer  doubt.  A 
bank  appeared  to  him  not  only  necessary,  but  indispensably 
necessary,  in  connexion  with  another  measure,  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  which  all  were  but  too  sensible.  He  preferred,  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests 
of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  himseif  upon  their 
candor  and  justice.  That  which  appeared  to  him  in  181 1,  under 
the  state  of  things  then  existing,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  seemed  now  to  be  necessary,  under  the  present 
state  of  things.  Had  he  then  foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no 
objection  had  laid  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  other  than 
that  derived  from  tlie  constitution,  he  should  have  voted  for  the 
renewal. 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if  no- 
ticed at  all,  un  the  discussions  in  Congress  in  1811,  would  seem 
to  urge '  that  body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound 
state  the  money  of  the  country.  That  instrument  confers  upon 
Congress  the  power  to  coiii  money,  and  to  regulate  the  value 
of  foreiffn  coins ;  and  the  states,  are  prohibited  to  coin  money, 
to  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  plain  inferei[ice  is,  that 
the  subject  of  the  general  currency  was  intended  to  be  submit- 
ted exclusively  to  the  general  government.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  regulation  of  the  general  currency  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  governments,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  tiie 
bank^  created  by  them.  Their  paper  has  every  quality  of  money 
except  that  of  being  made  a  tender,  and  even  tliis  is  imparted 
to  it  oy  some  states,  in  the  law  by  which  a  creditor  must  receive 
it,  or  submit  to  a  ruinous  suspension  of  the  payment  of  his  debt 
It  was  incumbent  upon  Congress  Xo  recover  the  control  which 
it  had  lost  over  the  general  currency.  The  remedy  called  for 
was  one  of  caution  and  moderation,  but  of  firmness.  Whether 
a  remedy,  direbtly  acting  upon  the  banks  and  their  paper  thrown 
into  circulation,  was  in  the  power  of  the  general  government  or 
not,  neither  Congress  nor  the  community  were  prepared  for  the 
application  of  such  a  remedy.  An  indirect  remedy,  of  a  milder 
character,  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  a  national  bank.  Going 
into  operation  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the  treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  believed  it  would  be  highly  instrumental  in  the 
renewal  of  specie  payments.    Coupled  with  the  other  measure 
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,  adopted  by  Congress  for  that  object,  he  believed  the  remedy 
tfectual.  The  local  banks  must  follow  the  example,  which  tti^ 
national  bank  would  set  them,  of  redeeming  their  notes  bv  the 

Sayment  of  spefeie,  or  their  notes  will  be  discredited  and  put 
own. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warranted  the  establishment  (rf*  a 
bank,  other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
strongly  urged  it  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  evwy 
,  where  felt.  Exchange  varies  continually,  not  only  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union,  but  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
City.  If  the  paper  of  a  national  bank  were  not  redeemed  ia 
spejcie,  it  would  be  much  better  than  the  current  paper,  since, 
although  its  value,  in  pomparison  with  specie,  might  fluctuate 
it  would  afford  an  uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there 
ought  perhaps  to  be  in  the  general  government  some  counter- 
poise to  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  states.  Such  a  counter- 
poise might  not  indeed  be  so  necessary,  if  the  states  exercised 
the  power  to  incorporate  banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  populations.  But  that  is  not  the  casei  A  single  state 
has  a  banking,  capital  Equivalent, >or  nearly  so,  to  one-fitui  of  the 
whole  banking  capital  of  the  United  States.  Four  states,  com- 
bined, have  the  major  part  of  tlie  banking  capital  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  event  of  any  convulsion,  in  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  banking  institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  mischief  would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a 
national  bank,  since  its  location  must  be  within  one  of  the 
€tates.  But  in  this  respect  the  location  of  the  bank  is  extremely 
favorable,  being  in  one  of  the  middle  states,  not  likely,  from  iti 
position  as  well  as  its  loyalty,  to  concur  in  any  scheme  for  sub*; 
verting  the  government.  And  a  sufficient  security  against  such 
contingency  is  to  be'  found  in  the  distribution  of  branches  Id 
different  states,  acting  and  reacting  upon  ^e  parent  institution^ 
and  upon  each  other. 
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7h  the  people  of  the  Congressional  District  composed  of  thecoma 
ties  of  Tayeltej  Woodford  and  Clarke,  in  Kentucky,  1824. 

The  relations  of  your  representative  and  of  your  neighbo]^  in 
which  I  have  so  long  stood,  and  in  which  I  have  experienced  so 
many  strong  proofs  of  your  confidence,  attachment,  and  friend- 
ship, having  just  been,  the  one  terminated,  and  the  other  sus- 
pended, I  avail  myself  of  the  occason  on  taking,  I  hope  a  tempo- 
rary, leave  of  you,  to  express  my  unfeigned  gratitude  lor  all  your 
favors,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  cherish  a  fond  and  unceas- 
ing recollection  of  them.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which,  during  the  late  session  of  Congress,  I  have  been  placedf 
and  the  unmerited  animadversions  which  I  have  brouglu  upon 
my  sell;  for  an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  my  public  duty, 
form  an  additional  motive  lor  this  ajipeal  to  your  candor  and  jus- 
tice. If,  in  the  office  which  I  have  just  lelt,  I  have  abused  your 
confidence  and  betrayed  your  interests,  I  cannot  deserve  your 
f upport  in  that  on  the  duties  of  which  I  have  now  entered.  On 
iie  contrary,  should  it  appear  that  1  have  been  assailed  \vithout 
just  cause,  and  that  misguided  zeal  and  interested  passions  have  ' 
singled  me  out  as  a  victim,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  shall  cotinue  to 
find,  in  the  enlightened  tribunal  of  the  public,  that  cheering  coun- 
tenance and  impartial  judgment,  without  which  a  public  servant 
cannot  possibly  discharge  with  advantage  the  trust  confided  to 
him. 

It  is  known  to  you,  that  my  name  had  been  presented,  by  the 
respectable  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri, 
for  the  office  of  President,  to  the  consideration  of  the  American 
public,  and  that  it  had  attracted  some  attention  in  other  quarters 
of  the  Union.  When,  early  in  November  last,  I  took  my  depai*- 
ture  from  the  district  to  repair  to  this  city,  the  issue  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  before  the  people  was  unknown.  Events,  how- 
ever, had  then  so  far  transpired  eis  to  render  it  highly  probabltt 
that  there  would  be  no  election  by  the  people,  and  that  I  should^ 
be  excluded  from  the  House  ol  Representatives.  It  .became, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  consider,  and  to  make  up  an  opinion  on,  tlie 
respective  pretensions  of  the  three  gentlemen  that  might  be  re- 
turned, and  at  that  early  period  I  stated  to  Dr.  Drake,  one  of  th« 
professors  in  the  Medical  school  of  Transylvania  University,  and 
to  John  J.  Crittenden,  Esq.,  of  Frankfort,  my  detemiination  to 
fupport  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  Gen.  Jackson.  I  wrote  to 
Charles  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  about  the  same  time,  and 
mentioned  certain  objections  to  the  election  of  Mt:  Crawford, 
(among  which  was  that  of  Ws  continued  ill  health,)  that  appear- 
ed to4ne  almost  insuperable.  During  my  journey  hither,  and 
up  to  near  Christmas,  it  remained  uncertain  whether  Mr.  Craw* 
40       . 
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ford  or  I  would  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Repe8eDtative&— ' 
Up  to  near  Christmas,  all  our  information  made  it  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  would  be  given  to  me,  and  that  I 
should  consequently  be  returned^  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Cran^* 
ford.  And,  ivhllst  that  probability  was  strong,  I  commumcated 
to  Mr.  Senator  Johnston,  from  Louisiana,  my  resolution  not  to 
allow  my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  votes  by 
which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  house,  if  I  were  returned,  to 
constitute  an  obstacle,  for  one  moment,  to  an  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

During  the  month  of  December,  and  the  greater  part  of  Janu- 
ary, strong  professions  of  high  consideration,  and  ol  unbounded 
admiration  of  me,  were  made  to  my  friends,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion,^ by  some  of  the  active  friends  of  all  the  returned  candi- 
dates. Every  body  professed  to  regret,  after  I  was  excluded  from 
the  house,  that  I  had  not  been  returned  to  it.  I  seemed  to  be  the 
favorite  of  every  body.    Describing  my  situation  to  a  distant 
iriend,  I  said  to  him,  "  I  am  enjoying,  whilst  alive,  the  posthu- 
mous honors  which  are  usually  awarded  to  the  venerated  dead." 
A  person  not  acquainted  witli  human  nature  would  have  been 
surprised,  in  listening  to  these  praises,  that  tlie  object  of  them 
had  not  been  electedT)y  general  acclamation.   None  made  more 
or  warmer  manilestations  of  these  sentimeiits  of  esteem  and  ad- 
miration than  some  of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Jackson.    None  were 
ko  reserved  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams ;  under  an  opinion,  (as  I  have 
learnt  since  the  election,)  which  they  early  imbibed,  that  the 
western  vote  would  be  only  influenced  by  its  own  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty;  and  that  if  its  judgment  pointed  to  any  other  than  Mr. 
Adams,  nothing  which  they  could  do 'would  secure  it  to  him. — 
These  professions  and  manifestations  were  taken  by  me  for  what 
they  were  worth.    I  knew  that  the  sunbeams  would  quickly  dis- 
appear, after  my  opinion  siiould  be  ascertained,  and  that  they 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  storm ;  although  I  did  not  foresee  ex- 
actly how  ii  would  burst  upon'  my  poor  head.    I  found  myself 
trant?formed  from  a  candidate  before  the  people,  into  an  elector 
for  the  people.    I  deliberately  examined  the  duties  incident  to 
this  new  attitude,  and  weighed  all  the  facts  before  me,  upon 
which  my  judgment  was  to  be  formed  or  reviewed.  If  theeagei^ 
ness  of  any  of  the  healed  partisans  of  the  respective  candidates 
suggested  a  tardiness  ih  the  declaration  of  my  intention,  I  believed 
that  the  new  relation,  in  which  I  was  placed  to  the  subject,  im- 
posed on  me  an  obligation  to  pay  some  respect  to  delicacy  and 
decorum. 

.  Meanwhile  that  very  reserve  supplied  aliment  to  newspaper 
criticism.  The  critics  could  not  comprehend  how  a  man  stand- 
ing as  i  had  stood  toward  tlie  other  gen+iemen,  should  be  re- 
strained, by  a  sense  of  propriety,  from  instantly  fighting  under 
the  banners  of  one  of  them,  against  the  others.  Letters  were  itt- 
sued  from  the  manufactory  at  Washington,  to  come  back,  after 
performing  long  journeys,  for  Washington  consumption.    Th(«e 
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letters  imputed  to  "Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  a 
portentous  silence,"  &c.  From  dark  and  distant  hints  the  pro- 
oress  was  easy  to  open  and  bitter  denunciation.  Anonvmous 
letters,  full  of  menace  and  abuse,  were  almost  daily  poured  in  oa 
me.  Personal  threats  were  communicated  to  me,  through  friend- 
ly organs,  and  I  was  kindly  apprised  of  all  the  glories  of  village 
effigies  which  awaited  me.  A  systematic  attack  was  simultane- 
ously commenced  upon  me  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  with  an 
object,  present  and  future,  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake. — 
No  man  but  myself  could  know  the  nature,  extent,  and  variety 
of  means  which  were  employed  to  awe  and  influence  me.  I  bore 
them,  I  trust,  as  your  representative  ought  to  have  borne  them^ 
and  as  became  me.  Then  followed  the  letter,  afterwards  adopt- 
ed as  his  own  by  Mr.  Kremer,  to  the  Columbian  Observer. — 
With  its  character  and  contents  you  are  well  acquainted.  When 
I  saw  that  letter,  alledged  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  very 
house  over  which  I  was  presiding,  who  was  so  far  designated  as 
to  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  particular  delegation,  by  name, 
a  member  with  whom  I  might  be  daily  exchanging,  at  least  on 
my  part,  friendly  salutations,  and  who  was  possibly  receiving 
from  me  constantly  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness,  1  felt  that  I 
could  no  longer  remain  silent.  A  crisis  appeared  to  me  to  have 
arisen  in  my  public  life.  I  issued  my  card.  I  ought  not  to  have 
put  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  although  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  resort  to  a  personal  combat,  it  admits  of  that 
construction :  nor  will  I  conceal,  that  such  a  possible  issue  was 
within  my  contemplation.  I  owe  it  to  the  community  to  say,  that 
whatever  heretofore  I  may  have  done,  or  by  inevitable  circum- 
stances, might  be  forced  to  do,  no  man  in  it  holds  in  deeper  ab- 
horrence than  I  do,  that  pernicious  practice.  Condemned  as  it 
must  be  by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
religion,  of  every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  afiair  of  feeling  about 
which  we  cannot,  although  we  should,  reason.  Its  true  correc- 
tive will  be  found  when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in 
its  unqualified  proscription. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  my  card.  "Another  Card," 
under  Mr.  Slremer's  name,  was  pubHshed  in  tne  Intelligencer.— 
The  night  before,  as  I  was  voluntarily  informed,  Mr.  Eaton,  4 
Senator  ih)m  Tennessee,  and  the  biographer  of  Gen.  Jackson, 

eho  boarded  in  the  end  of  this  city  opposite  to  that  in  which 
i  Kremer  took,  up  his  abode,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  half)  was  closeted  for  some  time  with  him.  Mr.  Kremer 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having  overcome  all  the  disadvan- 
tages, incident  to  his  early  life  and  want  of  education,  and  forced 
his  way  to  the  honorable  station  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Ardent  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  which 
he  nad  espoused.  Gren.  Jackson  is  his  idol,  and  of  his  blind  zeal 
.  others  hstve  availed  themselves,  and  have  made  him  their  dupe 
and  their  instrument  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  object  of 
Hr«  Eaton's  visit  to  him.    I  state  the  fact,  as  it  was  commiudca**' 
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ted  to  me.  and  leav^  you  to  judge.  Mr.  Kremer's  card  is  com-. 
posed  with  some  care  and  no  little  art,  and  he  is  made  to  airow 
m  it,  though  somewhat  equivocally,  that  he  is  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer.  To  Mr.  Crowninshield,  a 
member  from  Massachusetts,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
he  declared  tliat  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  letter.  In  ms 
card,  he  draws  a  clear  line  of  separation  between  my  friends  and 
me,  acquitting  them  and  undertaking  to  make  good  his  charges 
in  that  letter,  only  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  The  purpose  of 
this  discrimination  is  obvious.  At  that  time  the  election  was  un- 
decided, and  it  was  therefore  as  important  to  abstain  from  impu- 
tations against  my  friends,  as  it  was  politic  to  fix  them  upon  me. 
If  they  could  be  made  to  believe  that  I  had  been  perfiaious,  in 
the  transport  of  their  indignation,  they  might  have  oeen  carried 
to  the  support  of  Gen.  Jackson.  I  received  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, containing  Mr.  Kremer's  card,  at  breakfas^  (the  usoal 
time  of  its  distribution,^  on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  Aw 
soon  as  I  read  the  cara,  I  took  my  resolution.  The  terms  of  it 
clearly  implied  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  conception  to  have 
a  personal  affair  with  me  r  and  I  should  have  justly  exposed  my- 
self to  universal  ridicule,  if  I  had  sought  one  with  Mttl  I  deter- 
mined to  lay  the  matter  before  the  house,  atid  respectfully  to  in- 
vite an  investigation  of  my  conduct  I  accordingly  made  a  comr 
'munication  to  the  house,  on  the  same  day,  the  motives  for  which 
I  assigned.  Mr.  Kremer  was  in  his  place,  and,  when  I  sat  down, 
rose  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared  and  willing  to  substantiate 
his  charges  against  me.  This  was  his  voluntary  declaration, 
unprompted  by  his  aiders  and  abettors,  who  had  no  opportunity 
of  previous  consiiltalion  with  him  on  that  point.  Here  was  an 
issue  publicly  and  solemnly  joined,  in  which  the  accused  invoked 
an  inquiry  into  serious  charges  against  him,  and  the  accuser  pro- 
fessed an  ability  and  a  "willingness  to  establish  them.  A  debate 
ensued,  on  the  next  day,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it, 
during  which  Mr.  Kremer  declared  to  Mr.  Brent,  of  Louisiana,  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  to  Mr.  Little,  of  Maryland,  a  friend  of  Gren. 
Jackson,  as  they  have  certified, "  mat  he  never  intended  to  charjge 
Mr.  Clay  with  corruption  or  dishonor,  in  his  intended  vote  ror 
Mr.  Adams,  as  President,  or  that  he  nad  transferred,  or  could 
transfer,  the  votes  or  interests  of  his  friends ;  that  he  (Mr.  Kre- 
mer,) was  among  the  last  men  in  the  nation  to  make  such  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Clay;  and  that  his  letter  was  never  intended 
to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it"  Mr.  Digges,  a  highly  respecta- 
ble inhabitant  of  this  city,  has  certified  to  the  ssnne  declarations 
of  Mr.  Kremer. 

A  message  was  also  conveyed  to  me,  during  the  discussion, 
through  a  member  of  the  house,  to  ascertain  if  I  would  be  satis- 
fied with  an  explanation  which  was  put  on  paper  and  shown  me, 
and  which  it  ivas  stated  Mr.  Kremer  was  willing,  in  his  place,  to 
make.  I  replied  that  the  matter  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
house.    I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania 
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sot  hold  of  that  pap^r,  put  it  in  nis  pocket,  and  that  he  ad^dted 
Mr.  Kremer  to  take  no  «te|>  without  the  approbation  of  his  friends. 
Mr.  Cookj  of  Illinois,  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  house,  on  in- 
formation which  he  received  of  the  probability  of  Mr,  Kreroer'g 
making  e^  satisfactory  atonement  on  the  next  day,  for  the  injury 
which  he  had  done  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have 
made,  if  he  had  been  left  to  the  impulses  of  his  native  honesty. 
The  house  decided  to  refer  my  communication  ^o  a  committee, 
and  adjourned  until  the  next  day  to  appoint  it  by  ballot    lu  the 
meantime  Mr.  Kremer  liad  taken,  I  presume,  or  rather  there  had 
been  forced  upon  him,  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  I  heard  no 
more  of  tho  apology.   A  committee  was  appointed  of  seven  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  not  one  was  my  political  friend,  hut  who  were 
among  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  body.    I  received  no 
summons  or  notification  Irom  the  committee  from  its  first  organi- 
zation to  its  final  dissolution,  but  Mr.  Kremer  was  called  upoa^ 
by  it  to  bring  forward  his  proofs.   .For  one  moment  be  pleased 
to  stop  here  and  contepplate  his  posture,  liis  relation  to  the  house 
and  to  me,  and  the  high  obligations  under  which  he  had  volun-. 
tarily  placed  himself.    He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  au- 
gust assemblies  upon  earth,  of  which  he  was  bound  to  defend  the 
purity  or  expose  the  corruption,  by  every  consideration  which 
ought  to  innuence  a  patriot  bosom.    A  most  responsible  and 
highly  important  constitutional  duty  was  to  be  performed  by  that  . 
assembly.    He  had  chosen  in  an  anonymous  letter,  to  bring 
against  its  presiding  officer  charges,  in  respect  to  that  duty,  of 
the  most  flaigitioi^  character.    These  charges  comprehended  de- 
legations .  from  several  highly  respectable  states.    If  true,  that  , 
presiding  officer  merited  not  merely  to  be  dragged  from  the 
chair,  but  to  be  expelled  the  house.    He  challenges  an  investi- 
gatron  into  his  conduct,  and  Mr.  Kremer  boldly  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  promises  to  sustain  his  accusation.    The  committee, 
appointed  by  tlie  house  itself^  with  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties,  calls  upon  Mr.  Kremer  to  execute  his  pledge  publicly 
given,  in  hie  proper  place,  and  also  previously  given  in  the  pub- 
he  prints.    Here  is  ilie  theatre  of  the  alledged  arrangements ; 
this  the  vicinage  in  which  the  trial  ought  to  take  place.    Every 
thing  vaa  here  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses,  if  there 
were  any.    Here  all  the  proofs  were  concentrated.    Mr.  Kremer 
was  stimulated  by  every  motive  which  could  impel  to  action;  b^ 
his  consistency  oi'  character ;  by  duty  to  his  constituents — to  his 
country ;  by  that  of  redeeming  his  solemn  pledge ;  by  his  anxious 
wish  for  the  success  of  his  favorite,  whose  interests  could  not  fail 
to  be  advanced  by  supporting  his  atrocious  charges.    Bu^  Mr. 
Kremer  had  now  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He.  had 
no  proofs,  for  the  plainest  of  all  reasons,  because  there  was  no 
truth  in  his  charges.  They  saw  that  to  attempt  to  establish  them 
liqd  to  fail,  as  he  must  fail  in  the  attempt,  might  lead  to  an  expo* 
fnre  of  the  conspiracy^  of  what  he  was  the  organ.  They  advised  ' 
40* 
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thfltiferf  that  he  tibodd  make  a  retreat,  and  diw  i 
goggefted,  that  in  an  objection  to  tibat  jurifdiction  of  the  haoBC, 
wbkih  had  been  admitted,  and  in  the  popular  ti^acs  of  die  fiee- 
dom  of  the  preM,  hit  duty  to  his  constUoent^  and  the  ineinBli^ 
in  the  condition  of  the  ^^eaker  of  the  hous^  and  a  menuMa^  on 
the  floor,  pLaotible  meane  might  be  foond  to  deceiTe  the  ignomit 
and  conceal  hit  disgrace.  A  labored  eommonieation  was  accor- 
dintftf  prepared  by  them,  in  Mr.  Kremer's  name,  and  transmitted 
to  die  committee,  founded  upon  theM  nifigestioos.  Thus  the 
valiant  champion,  who  had  bddly  stq[^>ed  Srward,  and  promised 
as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to  ^  crv  aloud  aiod  spare  not," 
fbrffot  all  his  gratuitous  gallantry  and  boasted  patrioti8Q^  and 
sun  at  once  into  profound  silence. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will,  for  the  present,  leave  him,  and  pro- 
ceed to  assiffn  the  reasons  to  you,  to  whom  alone  J[  admit  myself 
ta  be  officiafijT  responsible,  for  the  vote  which  I  gave  on  the  Pre- 
sidential election.  The  fiist  inquiry  which  it  behoved  me  to  make 
was,  as  to  the  influence  which  ought  to  be  exerted  on  my  judg- 
ment, bv  the  relative  state  of  the  electoral  votes  whidi  the  three 
retumea  candidates  brought  into  the  house,  from  the  colleges. — 
Ckn.  Jackson  obtained  ninety-nine,  Bir.  Adams  eighty-four,  and 
Mr.  Crawford  forty-ooe.  Ought  the  fact  of  a  plurality  peioff 
ffjven  to  ope  of  the  candidates  to  have  any,  and  what,  weight  > 
If  the  constitution  had  intended  that  it  should  have  been  decisive, 
the  constitution  would  have  made  it  decisive,  and  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  any  discretion  on  the  part  <^the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  constitution  has  not  so  ordained,. but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  provided,  that  ^  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as 
Pfesident.  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose,  immedi- 
9^y,  by  ballot,  a  President"  Thus  a  discretion  is  necessaril^r 
ifiy^ted  in  the  house — for  choice  implies  examination,  compan- 
.  son,  4^dgment  The  fact,  thereA>re,  that  one  of  the  three  persons 
was  the  highest  returned,  not  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  conclusive  upon  the  judgment  of  the  house,  it  still  re- 
mains to  determine  what  is  the  true  degree  of  weight  belonging 
to  it?  It  has  been  contended  that  it  should  operate,  if  not  as  an 
instruction,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  one,  and  that  in  this  form  it 
lihould  control  the  judgment  of  the  house.  But  this  is  the  same 
ar^ment  of  conclusiveness,  which  the  constitution  does  not  en- 
join, thrown  into  a  different,  but  more  inclosing  shape.  Let  me 
idalyze  it  There  are  certain  states,  the  aggregate  of  whose 
doctoral  votes  conferred  upon  the  highest  returned  candidate, 
indicates  their  wish  that  he  should  be  the  President  Their  votes 
amount  in  number  to  ninety-nine,  out  of  two  hundred  and  six^- 
qne  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  Union.  These  nine^-nine  do 
not,  and  cannot,  of  themselves,  make  the  President  If  the  fact 
of  particular  states  giving  ninety-nine  votes,  can,  according  to 
any  received,  notions  of  (he  doctrine  of  instruction,  be  regarded 
m  that  light,  to  whom  are  those  instructions  to  be  considered  ad- 
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dressed?  Aocoiidiiig  to  tlmt  doctrine,  the  peoplei  who  appoint, 
have  the  right  to  direct,  b^  their  instruetioii,  in  certain  cases,  th* 
coarse  of  the  representative  whom  they  iq[^int  The  states, 
therefore,  who  gave  those  ninety^nine  votes,  may  in  some  sense 
be  understood  thereby  to  have  ii^ructed  l/ietr  representatives  in 
the  house  to  vote  for  the  person  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  But  most  clearly  the  representatives 
coming  from  other  states,  which  gave  no  part  of  mose  ninety^ 
nine  votes,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  oeen  under  ai^y  obu* 
gation  to  surrender  their  judgments  to  those  of  the  states  which 
gave  the  ninety-nine  votea  To  contend  that  they  are  under 
such  an  obligation  would  be  to  maintaki  that  the  people  of  one 
state  have  a  right  to  instruct  the  rejpresentatives  from  another 
state.  It  would  be  to  maintain  a  stiU  more  absurd  proposition^ 
that  in  a  case  where  the  refu-esentatives  from  a  state  did  not 
hold  themselves  instructed  and  bound  by  the  will  of  that  state, 
as  indicated  in  its  electoral  coltege,  the  representatives  fW>m 
another  state  wercL  nevertheless,  instructed  and  bound  by  tiiat 
alien  will  Thus  tne  entire  vote  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large 
majority  of  that  of  Marvland.  in  their  respective  electoral  colle- 
ges, were  given  to  one  of  the  three  returned  candidates,  for  whom 
the  delegation  from  neither  of  those  states  voted.  And  yet  the 
argument  combatted  requires  ^t  the  delegation  from  Kentucky, 
who  do  not  represent  the  people  of  North  CaroUna  nor  Maryland, 
should  be  instructed  by,  and  give  an  efibct  to,  the  indicated  will 
of  the  p<^ople  of  those  two  states,  when  their  own  delegation  paid 
xio  attention  to  it  Doubtless,  those  delegations  felt  Ihemsdvee 
authorised  to  look  vfito  the  actual  com|>o8ition  of,  and  all  other 
circumstances  connected  with,  the  majorities  which  gave  the 
electoral  votes,  in  their  respective  sti^tes;  and  felt  themselves  jaar 
tified,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  to  act  upon  their  respon> 
sibility  and  according  to  their  best  judgmentci^  disre^rarding  the 
electoral  votes  in  their  stetes.  And  are  representatives  from  a 
different  state  not  only  bound  by  the  will  or  the  people  of  a  di^ 
ferent  commonweaithj  but  forbicfden  to  examine  into  the  manner 
by  which  the  expression  of  that  vnll  was  brought  about— an  ex- 
amination which  the  immediate  representatives  themselves  fe^ 
it  their  duty  to  make? 

Is  the  fact,  then,  of  a  plurality  to  have  no  weight  ?  Far  from 
'  it  Here  are  twenty-four  communities,  united  under  a  common 
government  The  expression  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  them  ia 
entided  to  the  most  respectful  attention.  It  ought  to  be  patientlir 
heard  and  kindly  regarded  by  the  others;  but  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  conclusive  upon  them.  The  expression  of  the  will 
of  ninety->nine  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  electors  is  en* 
titled  to  very  great  attention,  but  that  will  cannot  be  considered ' 
as  entiled  to  control  the  will  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-tw<^ 
electors  who  have  manifested  a  different  will  To  give  it  sudi 
controlling  influence,  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental ' 
maxun  of^e  republic— -that  the  majority  should  govern.    The 
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wiU  of  ihe  ninety-nine  can  neither  be  allowed  rightfulljr  to  eon* 
.  trol  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nor  any  one  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  electoral  rotes.  It  may  be  an 
argument,  a  persuasion,  addressed  to  all  and  to  each  of  them, 
but  it  is  binding  and  obligatory  upon  none.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  fact  of  a  plurality  was  only  one  among  the  various  conside- 
rations whjch  the  House  was  called  upon  to  wedgh,  in  making 
op  its  judgment  And  the  weight  of  the  consideration  ought  to 
have  been  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  plurality.  As  between 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  vote  standing  in  the  pro- 
portions of  ninety-nine  to  eighty-four,  it  was  entitled  to  less 
weight;  as  between  the  General  and  Mr.  Crawford,  it  was  enti- 
tled to  more,  the  vote  being  as  ninety-nine  to  forty-one.  The 
ooncession  may  even  be  made  that,  upon  the  mipposition  of  an 
equality  of  pretensions  between  competing  candi&tes,  the  pre- 
ponderance ought  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  a  plurality. 

With  these  views  of  the  relative  state  of  the  vote  with  which 
the  three  returned  candidates  entered  the  House,  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  other  considerations  which  belonged  to  the  ques- 
tion. For  Mr.  Crawford,  who  barely  entered  the  House,  with 
only  four  votes  more  than  one  candidate  not  returned,  and  upon 
whose  case,  therefore,  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  of 
plurality  operated  with  strong,  though  not  decisive  force,  I  have 
ever  felt  much  personal  regard.  But  I  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  solemn  public  duty,  in  which  my  private  feelings,  whether 
of  affection  or  aversion,  were  not  to  be  indulged,  but  the  good 
of  my  country  only  consulted.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  pre- 
carious state  of  that  gentleman^  health,  although  I  participated 
with  his  best  friends  in  all  their  regrets  and  sympathies  on  ac- 
count of  it,  was  conclusive  against  him,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
considerations,  of  a  public  nature,  which  would  have  deserved 
examination,  if,  happily,  in  that  respect  he  had  been  differently 
circumstanced.  He  had  been  ill  near  eighteen  months;  and, 
although  I  am  awfere  that  his  actual  corSition  was  a  fact  de- 
pending upon  evidence,  and  that  the  evidence  in  regard  to 
it,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  public,  was  not  perfectly 
harmdniotte;  I  judged  for  myself  upon  what  I  saw  and  heard. 
He  may,  and  I  ardently  hope  will,  recover ;  but  I  did  not  think 
it: became  me  to  assist  in  Committing  the  executive  administra- 
tion of  this  great  republic  on  the  doubtful  contingency  of  the 
restoration  to  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  so  long  and 
so  seriously  afflicted.  Moreover,  if,  under  all  the  circumstance* 
of  his  situation,  his  election  had  been  desirable,  I  did  not  think 
it  practicable.  I  believed,  and  yet  believe,  that,  if  the  votea  of 
the  western  states,  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  had  been  conferred  on 
Mr.  Crawford,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  protract  in  the 
House  the  decision  of  the  contest,  to  the  great  agitation  and 
distraction  of  the  country,  and  possibly  to  defeat  an  election  . 
altogether— the  very  worst  result,  I  thought,  tibat  could  happen. 
It  appeared  to  me,  then,^  that,  fiOooer  or  later,  yye  must  amv«  at 
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A»  only  practical  issue  of  the  contest  before  us,  and  that  was 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  and  I  thoaght  that 
the  earlier  we  got  there,  the  better  for  the  country,  and  for  tha ' 
House. 

In  considering  this  only  altematire,  I  was  not  unaware  of  your 
strong  desire  to  have  a  western  President;  but  I  thought  that  I 
knew  enough  of  your  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  displayed  on 
6o  many  occasions,  to  believe  that  you  could  rise  above  th^ 
mere  gratification  of  sectional  pride,  if  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  required  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  local  partiality.  I 
solemnly  believed  it  did,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  which  belonged  to  the  whole  subject — that 
arising  out  of  the  respective  fitness  of  the  only  two  real  com- 
petitors, as  it  appeared  to  my  best  judgment  In  speaking  of 
Creneral  Jackson,  I  am  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  respect  which 
are  justly  due  to  that  distinguished  citizen.  It  is  far  from  my 
purpose  to  attempt  to  disparage  him.  I  could  not  do  it  if  T were 
capable  of  making  tilie  attempt ;  but  I  shall  nevertheless  speak 
of  iim  as  becomes  me,  with  truth.  I  did  not  believe  him  so 
competent  to  discharge  the  various,  intricate  and  complex  du- 
ties of  the  oflice  of  Chief  Magistrate,'  as  his  competitor.  He 
has  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery  as  a  military  commander, 
and  his  renown  will  endure  as  long  as  the  means  exist  of  pre- 
serving a  recollection  of  human  transactions.  But  to  be  quali- 
fied to  discharge  the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  incumbent  must  have  more  than  mere  military  attainments — 
he  must  be  a  statesman.  An  individual  may  be  a  gallant  and 
successful  general,  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent  divine,  a 
ieamed  physician,  or  an  accomplished  artist;  and  doubtless  the 
union  of  all  these  characters  in  the  person  of  a  Chief  Magistrate 
would  be  desirable ;  but  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  combined,  will 
qualify  him  to  be  President,  unless  he  superadds  tliat  indispensa- 
ble requisite  of  being  a  statesman.  Far  from  meaning  to  say 
that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  elevation,  to  the  Chief  Magistracy, 
of  any  person,  that  he  is  a  military  commander,  if  he  unites  the 
other  qualifications,  I  only  intend  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  success  or  splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  if  his  quali- 
fications be  only  military,  that  is  an  objection,  and,  I  think,  a 
decisive  objection,  to  his  election.  If  General  Jackson  has  ex- 
hibited, either  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  or  in  those  of  his  own 
state,  or  in  those  of  any  other  state  or  territory,  the  qualities 
of  a  statesman,  the  evidence  of  the  fact  has  escaped  my  observa- 
tion. It  would  be  as  painful  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate 
some  of  the  incidents,  which  must  be  fresh  in  your  recollection, 
of  his  public  life.  But  I  was  greatly  deceived  in  my  judgment 
if  they  prdved  him  to  be  endowed  with  that  prudence,  temper 
and  discretion  which  are  necessary  for  civil  administration.  It 
was  in  vain  to  remind  me  of  the  illustrious  example  of  Washing- 
ton. There  was  in  that  extraordinary  person  united  a  serenity 
of  mind,  a  cool  and  collected  wisdom,  a  cautious  and  deUbera^ 
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jculgmenl^  a  perfiM^t  cmnmantf  of  the  pavioiii,  '«nd^  tfaronj^nn^ 
nil  whole  lifcj  a  fhrniliarity  and  acqtfmntiince  wilh  boamew  an* 
civil  transactions  which  rwrtlf  chs^acterize  anyimman  being;. 
No  man  was  ever  more  deeply  penetrated  than  he  was  with  pr9 
found  respect  for  the  safe  and  necessary  prmdple  of  the  entire 
subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  anthority.  I  hope  I  de 
no  injustice  to  General  Jackson  when  I  say,  that  I  could  not 
recognize,  in  his  public  conduct,  those  attainments,  for  both  civ3 
government  and  military  command,  which  cotemporaries  and 
posterity  have  alike  unanimoi^sly  concurred  in  awarding  as  yet 
oidy  to  the  father  of  his  country.  I  was  sensible  of  the  grati- 
tude which  the  people  of  this  country  justly  feel  towards  Creneral 
Jackson  fbr  his  brilljant  military  services.  But  the  impulses  of 
public  gratitude  should  be  controlled,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by 
reason  and  discretion,  and  I  was  not  prepared  blindly  to  surren- 
der myself  to  the  hazardous  indulgence  of  a  feeling,  however 
amiable  and  excellent  that  feeling  may  be  when  properly  direct- 
ed. It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  or  prudent,  if,  as  I  solemnly 
believe,  General  Jackson's  competency  for  the  office  was  highly 

Suestionable,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  nei- 
ler  his  fame  nor  the  public  interests  would  be  advanced.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  himself  would  be  the  last  man  to  recommend  or 
vote  for  any  one  for  a  place  for  which  he  thought  him  unfit  1 
fblt  myself  sustained  by  his  own  reasoning,  in  his  letter  to  Mr* 
Monroe,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of  our  venerable 
Shelby  for  the  Department  of  War,  he  remarked :  "  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  to  you,  tiiat  the  acquirements  of  this  worthy  man 
are  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties  of 
this  department.  ^  I  therefore  hop«  ho  moy  not  accept  the  ap- 

S ointment  I  arri  fearlul,  K  he  does,  he  will  not  add  much  lien- 
or to  his  present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character.** 
Such  was  my  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the 
Presidency.  His  conviction  of  Governor  Shelby's  unfitness,  by 
the  habits  of  his  life,  for  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War, 
were  not  more  honest  nor  stronger  than  mine  were  of  his  owa 
want  of  experience,  and  the  necessary  civil  (jualifications  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  President  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
elevation  to  this  office,  too,  I  thought  I  perceived  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fearful  precedent;  and  f  am  mistaken  in  all  the  warn- 
ings of  instructive  history,  if  I  erred  in  my  judgment  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  other  and  many  dangers  to  public  liberty, 
besides  that  which  proceeds  from  military  idolatry,  but  I  have 
yet  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous 
or  more  frequent 

Whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have  been  my  choice 
of  a  President,  if  I  had  been  left  freely  to  select  fVom  the  whole 
mass  of  American  citizens,  was  not  the  question  submitted  to 
my  decision.  I  had  no  such  liberty;  but  I  was  circamscribed|  in 
the  selection  I  had  to  make,  to  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  whom 
the  people  themselves  had  thought  proper  to  present  to  the 
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Vimmt  of  ReprcieiitiMivet.  Whatever  objections  mi^^t  be  mm* 
pqaed  to  exist  against  him,  still  greater  appeared  to  me  to  apj^y 
to  his  competitor.  Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  but  troth  and  justice  to 
BiBLyy  that  he  is  highly  gifted,  profoundly  learned,  and  long  and 
greatly  experienced  m  public  a^drs,  at  nome  and  abroad.  Inti^ 
mately  conversant  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  every  negotia- 
tion with  foreign  powers,  pending  or  concluded ;  personalfy  ac- 
(^uainted  with  the  capacity  and  attainments  of  most  of  the  pub- 
lic men  of  this  country  whom  it  might  be  proper  to  employ 
in  the  public  service;  extensively  possessed  of  much  of  that 
valuable  kind  of  information  which  is  to  be  acquired  neither 
from  books  nor  tradition,  but  which  is  the  fruit  of  largely  partici- 
pating in  public  sdfairs;  discreet  and  sagacious;  he  would  enter 
on  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  advantages.  I  saw  in  lus 
election  the  establishment  of  no  dangerous  example.  I  saw  in 
it,  on  the  contrary,  only  conformity  to  the  safe  precedents  which 
had  been  established  in  the  instances  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  respectively  filled  the  same  office 
from  which  he  was  to  be  translated. 

A  coUaterEd  consideration  of  much  weight  was  derived  from 
the  wishes  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  A  majority  of  it,  during 
tiie  progress  of  the  session,  made  up  their  opinions  to  support 
Mr.  Adams,  and  they  were  communicated  to  me.  They  said, 
"  Ohio  supported  the  candidate  who  was  the  choice  of  Kentucky. 
We  failed  m  our  common  exertions  to  secure  his  election.  Now, 
among  those  returned,  we  have  a  decided  preference,  and  we 
think  you  ought  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  gratify  us."  Was  not 
much  due  to  our  neighbor  and  friend  ? 

I  considered,  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  resoI%tion  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  delegation  to 
vote  for  General  Jackson.  That  resolution,  it  is  true,  placed  us 
in  a  peculiar  situation.  Whilst  every  other  delegation,  from 
every  other  state  in  the  Union,  was  left  by  its  Legislature  en^ 
tirely  free  to  examine  the  pretensions  of  all  the  candidates,  and 
to  form  its  unbiassed  judgment,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ken- 
tucky thought  proper  to  interpose,  and  request  the  delegation 
to  give  its  vote  to  one  of  the  candidates,  whom  they  were  pleased 
to  designate.  I  felt  a  sincere  dfesire  to  comply  with  a  request 
emanating  from  a  source  so  respectable,  if  I  could  have  done  so 
consistenUy  with  those  paramount  duties  which  I  owed  to  you 
and  to  the  country.  But,  alter  full  and  anxious  consideration,  I 
found  it  incompatible  with  my  best  judgment  of  those  duties  to 
conform  to  the  request  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  resolu- 
tion asserts  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  that 
their  delegation  should  vote  for  the  Generd.  It  did  not  inform 
me  by  what  means  that  body  had  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
wish  of  the  people.  I  knew  that  its  members  had  repaired  to 
Frankfort  before  I  departed  from  home  to  come  to  Washington. 
1  knew  that  their  attention  w^s  fixed  on  important  local  cour 
cerne,  well  entitled,  by  their  magnitude,  exclusively  to  engross 
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it    No  election,  no  general  eiqpression  of  the  popdlar  >eiitlinegly 
had  occurred  since  tniBit  in  November,  when  electors  were  cbxmeOf 
and  at  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  had  de« 
dded  against  General  Jackson.    I  could  not  see  how  such  an 
expression  agaimt  him,  could  be  interpreted  into  that  of  a  de- 
sire for  his  election.    If,  as  is  true,  the  candidate  whom  they 
preferred  was  not  returned  to  the  House,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  state  of  the  contest,  as  it  presented  itself  here  to  me,  had 
never  been  considered,  discussed  and  decided  by  the  people  of 
Eentuckjr,  in  their  collective  capacity.    What  would  have  bee© 
their  decision  on  this  new  state  of  the  question,  I  might  have 
undertaken  to  conjecture,  but  the  certainty  of  any  conclusion 
of  fact,  as  to  their  opinion,  at  which  I  could  arrive,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  certainty  of  conviction  of  my  duty  to  which 
I  was  carried  by  the  exertion  of  my  best  and  most  deliberate 
reflections.    The  letters  from  home,  which  some  of  the  delega- 
tion received,  expressed  the  most  opposite  opinions,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  instances  of  letters  from  some  of  the  very 
members  who  had  voted  for  that  resolution,  advising  a  different 
course.    I  received  from  a  highly  respectable  portion  of  my  con- 
stituents a  pajjer,  instructing  me  as  follows:   "We  the  under- 
signed voters  in  the  Congressional  district,  having  viewed  the 
instruction  or  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
subject  of  choosing  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  regret,  and  the  said  request  or  instruction  to 
our  Representative  in  Congress  from  this  district  being  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent,  we,  for  many  reasons  known  to  our- 
selves, connected  with  so  momentous  an  occasion,  hereby  in- 
gtruct  our  Representative  in  Congress  to  vote  on  this  occasion 
agreeably  to  his  own  judgment,  and  by  the  best  lights  he  may 
have  on  the  subiect,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky."    This  instruction  came  both  unexpectedly 
and  unsolicited  by  me,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  letters  as- 
suring me  that  it  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  my 
constituents.     I  could  not,  therefore^  regard  the  resolution  as 
Conclusive  evidence  of  your  wisnes. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  request,  as  it  purported  to  be,  the  general 
assembly  doubtless  had  the  power  to  make  it.  But,  then,  with 
great  deference,  I  think  it  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
whether  the  dignity  of  the  general  assembly  ought  not  to  have 
induced  it  to  forbear  addressing  itself,  not  to  another  legislative 
body,  but  to  a  small  part  of  it,  and  req[uesting  the  members  who 
eomposed  that  part,  in  a  case  which  the  constitution  had  con- 
fided to  them,  to  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  general 
assembly,  whether  those  wishes  did  or  did  not  conform  to  their 
sense  of  duty.  I  could  not  regard  the  Resolution  as  an  instruc- 
tion ;  for,  from  the  origin  of  our  state,  its  legislature  has  never 
assumed  nor  exercised  the  right  to  instruct  die  representatives 
in  Congress.  I  did  not  recognize  the  right,  therefore,  of  tht 
legislature  to  instruct  me.    I  recognized  that  right  only  when 
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iei^erted  by  you.    That  the  portion  of  the  public  serv^ts  vrho 
made  up  the  general  -lissembly  have  no  right  to  instruct  th&t 

Sirtioo  of  them  who  constituted  the'  Kentucky  delegation  in  t}\e 
ouse  of  Representatives,  is  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be  ar- 
fued.  The  members  of  the  general  assembWy  would  have  , 
een  the  first  to  behold  as  a  presumptuous  interposition,  any  in- 
>struction,  if  the  Kentucky  delegation  could  ha»ve  committed  tiie- 
absurdity  to  issue,  from  this  pTaxje,  any  iii^ij^L'tloii  lo  them  tt> 
vote  in  a  particular  manner  on  jany  of  tlio  interesting  subjects 
which  lately  engaged  their  attention  ai  Frankfort  And  al- 
though nothing  is  further  from  my  intmSiou  tlian  to  impute 
either  absui^dity. or  presumption  to  the  izeneral  assembly,  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  referred  to,  I  mu^rt  !?ay^  that  the  differ- 
ence between  an  instruction  emanating  from  ihem  tr>  the  dele- 
gation, and  from  thf  delegation  to  them,  \^  not  jti  pr ineiple,  but 
is  to  be  found  only  in  the  degree  of  superior  irr^ porta. nee  winch 
belongs  to.  the  general  assembly;    ,         , 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  election  on  whicb  it  was  made 
my  duty  to-  vote,  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  th(i  exercise  of  my  best 
judgment,  to  prefer  Mr.  Adam's';  iEind  I  accordingly  voted  for 
him.    I  should  have;been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  not  been  my 
duty  to  Vote  on  the  occasion ;  but  that  was  not  my  situation,  and 
.1  did  not  choose  to*  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  apper-^ 
tained  to  your  representative.    Shortly  after  the  election,  it  wa? 
..'umored  that  Mr.  Kremer  was  preparing  a  publication,  and  the" 
preparations  for  it  which  were  making  excited  much  expectatiom 
Accordingly,  on  thjef  jtwenty-sixth  of.  February,   the  address. . 
under  his  namp,  to  the  •  *^  Electors  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,'^  made'its  appearance  in 
the  Washington  City  Gazette.    No  membet  of  the  house,- 1  arit 
persuaded,  believed  that  Mr.  Kren^er  yrote  one  paragraph  of 
that  address,  or  of  the  plea^  which  was  presented  to  the  commit-; 
tee,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house.    Thosp  who  counselled  Him, . 
and  composed  both  papers,  and*  thieir  purposes,  were  just  as  well  . 
known  as  the  author  of  any  report  from  a  committee  to  thd  ^ 
house.    The  first  observation  which  is  called  for  by  the  address 
is  the  place  of  its  publication.    That,place  was-  in  this  cltyj  re-"^ 
ipote  from  the  Centre/of  Pennsylvania,  near  which  Mr.  Kremer'b  , 
district  is  situated,  and  in  a  paper  hating  but  i  very  liniited^j  if  • 
any  circulation  in  it    The  time  ip  al^o  remarkable.    The  lact 
that  the  President  intended  to  nominate  me  to  the  senate  for  the  .» 
effice  which  I  now  hold,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was  then 
well  known, 'and  the  publication  of  the  address  wels,  no  doubt^' 
ipade  less  with  ^n  intention  to  communicate  infbrmation  to  the 
electors  of  the  ninth  Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
than  to  affect  the  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the  intended  nominar 
tion.    Of  the  character  and  content?  of  that  address  of  Messrs. . 
George  Kremei*  &  Co.,  made  Up,  as  it  is,  of  assertion  without 
-fitoot]  of  inferences  without  premises,^  and  of  careless,  jocose,  and 
41  '^ 
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qoizzing  conversations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  whi^  I  was  iio 
party,  and  of  which  I  bad  never  heard,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
say  much.  It  carried  its  own  refutation,  and  the  parties  coii- 
cemed  saw  its  abortive  nature  the  next  day^  in  &e  indi^^nant 
countenance  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honorable  member.  In 
his  card.  Mr.  Krchner  had  been  made  to  say,  that  he  held  hin^ 
self  ready  "to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,' 
enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Statements  winch 
are  contained  in  that  letter,  io  the  extent  that  they  concern  the 
course  of  conduct  of  H  Clay.^^  The  object  for  excluding  my 
friends  from  this  pledge  has  been  noticed.,  But  now  the  election 
was  decided,  and  there  no  longer  existed  a  motive  for  discrimin- 
ating between  them .  and  me.  Hence  the  only  statements  that 
are  made,  in  the  addrcBs,  having'  t&e  semblance  of  proof,  relate 
rather  to  them  than  to  me ;  and  the  design  was,  by  establishing 
something  like  fapts  upon  them,  to  make  those  facts  react  uj^a 
me. 

Of  the  few  topics  of  the  address  upon  which  I  Bhall  remark, 
the  first  is,  the  accusatidn,  brought  forward  against  me,. of  vio- 
lating instructions.  If  thte  accusatioVi  were  true,  who  was  the 
party  offended,  and  to  whom  was  I  amenable?  If  I  violated 
any  instructions,  they  n^ust  have  been  yours,  since  you  only  had 
the  right  to  give  tnem,  and  to  you  alone  was  I  responsible. 
Without  allowing  hardly  time  for  you  to  hear  of  my  votts,  with- 
out Waiting  to.  know  ,what  your  judgment  was  of  my  conduct; 
George  Krenier  &  Cq.  chose  to  arraign  me  before  the  Apaerican 
public  as' the  violator  of  instructions  v/hich;I  was  bound  to  obey. 
If,  instead  of  being,  as  yott  are,  and  I  hope  always  wiU  be,  vigi- 
.lant. observers  of  the  conduct  of  your  public  .agents,  jealous  of 
your  rights,  and  competent  to  protect  and  defend  them,  you  hdd 
been  ignorant  and  culpably  confidiiiff,  the  gratuitous  interoosi-  -. 
tion,  as  your  advocate,  of.fhe  honorable  George  Kremer,  of  the 
.  ninth  Congressional  District  in  pennsylyani§i,  would  have  merit- 
ed your  most  grateful  aclmowledgments.  Even  upon  that  sup- 
position, his  arraignment  of  me  would  have^  required  for  its  sup- 
port  on§  small  circumstance,  which  happens  not  i^  -exist,  and 
that  is,  the  fact  of  yoUr  having  actually  insti:ucted  me  to  vote 
according  to  his  pleasure.  .^ 

The  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  Mr.  ^danjs  Constitute  the 
next  theme  of  the  address,  which  I  shall  notice.  I  am  described 
as  having  assumed  "a  position  of  peculiar  and  decided  hostility 
'to  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,"  and  expressions  towards  him  are 
attributed  to  me,  which  I  never  used.  I  am  made  also  responsi- 
ble for  ^'pamphlets  and  essays  of  great  ability,'?  published  oy  my 
friends  in  Kentucky  in  the  course  of  the  canvass.  The  injustice 
of  the  principle  of  holding  me  thus  answerable,  may  be  tested 
by  applying  it  to  the  case  of  General  Jackson,  in  reference  to 
pubhcations  issued,  for  example,  from  the  Columbia  Observer. 
That  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  when  the ' 
contest  was  before  the  i>eople,  is  most  certain.    Neither  iWis  I 
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in  favor  of  that  of  Mr.  Crawford  or  Qeperal  Jacteon,    That  I 
ever  did  any  thing  against  Mr.  Adams,  or  either  of  the  other 
gentlemen,  inconsistent  with  a  fair  and  honorable  competition,  I 
utterly  den^.    My  relations  to  Mr.  Adams  have  been  thfe  sui)- 
ject  of  much  misconception,  if  not  misrepresentation.    I  have 
been  stated  to  be  under  a  public  pledge  to  expose  some  nefari- 
ous conduct  of  that  gentleman,  during  the  negotiation  at  Ghent, 
.jvhich  would  prove  him  to  bC;  entirely  unworthy  of  public  confi- 
•denpe ;  an^  that  with  a  knowledge  of  his  j^erfidy,  I  nevertheless 
.  voted  for  him.    If  these  imputations  are  Well  founded,  T  should, 
indeed,- be  a  fit  object  for  public  censqre ;  but  it]  on  the  contrary^ 
itshall.be  found  that  others,  inimical  both  to  .him  and  tome, 
have  substituted  their  own  interested  wishes  for  my*- public' pro- 
mises, I  trust  tliat  the-  indignation;  which  they  would  e.tcite,  will 
be  turned  from  me.    My  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
Intelligencer,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth  of  Noveanbe^f,  1822,  is 

*  Jn^de  the  occasion  for  ascribing  to  me  'the  promise  and  the 

£  ledge  to  make  those  treasonable  disclosures  on  Mr.  Adam?* 
•et  that  letter  speak  for  itself,  ^nd  it 'will  be  6een'  how  little  jus- 
tification there  is  for  such  an  assertion,  -It  .advert?  to  the  con- 
troversy which  had  arisen  between  j^Iessrs.  Adams  and  Russell,  ' 
and  then  proceeds  to  state  that,- "in  the  course  of  several  publi- 
cations, of  which  it  hag  "been  the  occasion,  and,  particularly  .in. 
the  appendix  to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  recently  published 
'  "by  the  Hon.  John  Cluincy  Adams,  I -think  there,  are  some  errors, 
no  doubt  unintentional,'  both  ks  to  masters  of  fact  and  matters-or 

•  opinioh,  in  regard  to  the  transactions  at.  Ghent,  relating  to  the 
'  navigation  or  the'  Mississippi,  and  certain  liberties  ,  claimed  by 
' .  the  United /States  in  the  fisheries/ ant^  to  the  par^t  which  I  bore 

in  those  transactiorfis.    Thiese  important'  interest?  are  nov^  well 
secured/' — "  Aa  account,  therefore,  of  what'  occurred  in  the  ne- 

'   gotiation  at  Ghent,  on  those  two  subjects,  is  not,  perhapjs?,  neces-  ' 
,fiary  to  the  present  or  future  security  of  ^ny  pf  the  rights  of  the . 
nation,  -and  is  only  interesting  as  appertaining  to  its  past  history. 
With  these  impressions,  and  being  extremely  unwilling  to  pre- 
sent myself,  at  any  time,  before  the  public,  I  ha4  almost  resolved 
•  fftTemain  silent,  and  thus  expoe'e  myself  to  the  inference  of  an 
,ftC(/uie8ceHce  in  the  correctfte^s  of  all  the  statements  made  by  ' 
both  iny  colleagues;  but  I  have,  on  more  reflection,  thought  it 

■  may  be  expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a  duty,  on  my 
par^  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  a  full  apd  faithful 
understanding  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  con- 
viction, I  will,  at  some  future^  period,  more  propitious  than  the 
present  to  calm  £^nd  dispassionate  consideration,  and  when  there 
can  be  no  raisinte^pretatio^  of  motives,  lay  before  the  public  a 
narrative  of  those  transactions,  as  I  understood  them."' 

,       From  even  a  careless  perusal  of  that  letter,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  only  two  subjects  of  the  negbtiations  ^t  Ghent,  to  which  it 
refers,  wejre  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  certain  fishing  ! 
Cberties ;  that  the  errors,  which  I  had  supposed  were  committer 
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Wijpj^d  to  both  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  thoagh  more  pap- 
ticularly  to  the  appendix  of  the  latter ;  that  they  were  uninten- 
tional J  that  they  affected  myself  principally ;  that  I  deemed 
them  of  no  public  importance,  as  connected  with  the  then,  or 
future,  security  of  any  of  th6  rights  of  the  nation,  but  only  inter- 
resting  to  its  past  history;  that  I  doubted  the  necessity  of  my 
.offering  to  the  pubHc  any  account  of  those  transactions ;  and 
that  the  narrative  which  I  promised  was  to  be  presented  at  a 
season  of  more  calm,  and  when  there  could  be  no  misinterpreta- 
tion of  motives.  Although  Mr.  Adams  believes  otherwise,  I  jret 
think  there  are  some  tinintentional  errors,  in  the  controversial 
papers  between  him  and  Mr.  RusselL  But  I  have  reserved  to' 
myself  an  exclusive  righ^  of  judging  when  I  shall  execute  the 
.  promise  which  I  have  mfuie;  and  I  shall  be  neither  quickened 
nor  retarded  in  its  performance,  by  the  friendly  anxieties  of  any 
of  my  opponents. 

^  If  mjury  accrue  to  any  one  by  the  delay  in  publishing  the  nar- 
rative, the  public  will  not  suffer  by  it  It  is  already  known  by  the 
publication  of  the  British  and  American  projets,  the  protocols, 
and  the  correspoildence  between  the  respective  plenipotentiaries, 
that  the  British  govermneht  madfe  at  Ghent  a  demand  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  by  an  article  in  their  projet  nearly 
in  the  same  words  as  those  wliich  were  employed  in  the  trea^ 
of  1783 ;  that  a  majority  of  the  American  commissioners  was  in 
favor  of  acceding  to  that' demand,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
British  government  would  concede  to  us  the  -same  fishing  liber-  , 
tiesj  within  their  jurisdiction,"  as  were  secured  to  us  by  the  same 
treaty  of  1783 ;  and  that  both  demands  were  finalljr  abdndoned. 
The  fact  of  these  mutual  propositions  was  communicated  by  me- 
to  the  American  public  in  a  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  twenty-ninth  da^  of  January. 
1816.  Mr.  Hopkinson  had  arraigned  the  terms  ofthe  treaty,  of 
peace,  and  charged  upon  the  war  and  the  administration,  Uie 
loss  of  the  fishing  liberties,  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  which 
we  enjoyed  prior  to  the  war.  In  vindicating,  in  my,  reply  to 
him,  the  course  t)f  the  government,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  I  stated:     •       '  '  .   \  ^ 

"  When  the  British  commissioners  demanded,  in  their  projet, 
a  renewal  to  Great  Britain  of.  the  right  to  the  iiavigation  ofthe 
Mississippi,  secured 'by  the  treaty  of  1783,, a  bare  majority  of  the 
American  commissioners  offered  to  renew  it,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  liberties  in  question  were  renewed  to  Us.  He  was  not 
one  of  that  majority^  He  would  not  trouble  the  committee  with 
his  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  offer.  A  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  actuated,  he  believed,  by  the  best  motives,  made, 
however,  the  offer,  and  it  was  refused  by  the  British  commis- 
aiofiers."  [See  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  of  the  twenty^first 
(^  March,  1816.]  And  what  I  thought  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
majority,  appears  from  the  same  extract  The  spring  after  the 
termination  ofthe  negotiations'  at  Ghent,  I  went  to  Londoi^  and 
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■,.■■-•  A  '•  ^ 
entimd  wpdn  a  new  and  higkly  important  negotiation  with  two 
of  them,  (Messrs.  Adams  and  Gallatin,)  whicii  resulted,  on  the 
third  day  of  July,  1815,  in  the  commercial  convention,  which 
has  been  since  made  the  basis  of  most  of  our  commercial  ar- 
rangemej[its  with  foreign  powers.  Now,  if  I  had  discovered  at 
Ghent,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  either  of  thepn  was  false  and 
faithless  to  Jiis  eountry,  would  I  Have  voluntarily  commenced 
with  them  another  negotiation  ?  Further:  there  never  has  been 
a  period,  during  our  whole  acquaintance,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  I 
have  not  exchanged  when  .we  have  met,  friendfy  salutations,  and 
the  courtesies  an^  hospitalities  of  social  intercourse. 
The  address  proceeds  to.  characterise  the  support  which  I 

fave  to  Mr.  Adams  as  unnahiral.  Th^  authors  of  the  address 
ave  not  stated  why  it  is  unnatural,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to 
conjecture  their  meaning.  Is  it  because  .Mr.  Adams  is  from 
New  England,  and  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  west?  If  it-  be  unna- 
ttiral  in  Sie  western  states  to  siipportal  citizen' of  New  England, 
it  must  be  equally  unnateal  ii?  the  New  England  states  to  sup- 

-  port  a  citizen  of  the  west.  '  And^  on  the  same  principle,  the  New 
England  states, ought  to  be  restrained  fron^  concurring  in  the 
'election  of  a  citizen  in  thesoutliern  states,  or  the  southern  states 

• '  from  co-operalirig  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  ]Vew  England. 
And,  cbnsequently,  the  support  which  the  last  three  Presidents  ' 
have  derived  from  New  England  and  that  which'  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident recently  received,  )ias  been  most  unnaiturally  given.  The 
^  tendency  of  such  reasoning  would  be  to  denationalize  .us,  and  to 
'  contract  ev6ry  part  of  the  U/iiop,  Within  the  narrow,  selfish  limits 
of  its  own  section.  It  would  be  still  worse ;  it  woulci  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  itself.  For  if  it  be  unnatural  in  one 
section  to  support  a  .citizen^  in  another,  the  Uriion  itself  must  be 
unnatural;  all  our  ties,  all  our  glories,  all.  that  is  animating  in 
th6'  past,  all  that  is  bright  .arid  cheering  in  the  future,  must  be 
-  unnatural,  .  Happily,  such  is  the  admirable  texture  of  our  Union, ' 
that  the^  interests  of  all  its  parts  are  cbs^ly  interwoven.    If  there 

.  are  strong  points  of  affinity  between-  the  soyth  and  -  the  west^ 
there  are  interests  of  not  Iqss,  if  not  greater,  strength  and.  ^^gor, 
binding  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  the  east.  ^     " 

.  Before  I  close  this  a(idress,  it  is  my  duty,  wiiich  I*  proceed  to 

'  perform  with' great  regret,  on  account  pf .  the  occa^on  which 
calls  for  it,  to  invite  your-  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  Mr.,Swartwout,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  Feb- 
ruary last  The.  names^  of  botl^  the  Qeneral  and  tayself  had 
been  befpi'e  the  American  pubKc  for  its  highest  office.  We  had 
botli  been  Unsuccessful.  The  jinfortunate  have  usually  some, 
sympathy  for  each  othpr.  For  myself^  I  claim  no  merit  for  the 
cheerful  acquiescence  which  I  hiye  given  in  .a  result  by  which 
I  was  excluded  frOfti  the  House.    I  have  believed  that  the  de- 

.   .cision  by  the  constituted  authorities,  in  favor  of  otherfe,  has  been 

■    founded  upon  a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  preten- 

.   '41*      .    •  »     .     •  ^  . 
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ttom.  It  hi^  b^en  my  habit  when  an  eketioa  is  oiiee  defided^. 
to  forget,  as  soon  as  possible,^  all  the  irritatiDg  eireumstances 
which  attended  the  preceding  canvass.  If  one  be  soccessful,  he 
should  be  content  with  his  success.  If  he  have  lost  it,  railing 
win  do  no  good.  I  never  gave  General  Jackson  nor  his  friends 
any  reason  to  believe  that  I  would,  in  any  contingency,  supptMrt 
him.  I}e  had,  as  I  thought,  no  public 'claim,  and,  I  will  now 
add,  no  personal  claims,  if  these  ought  to  be  ever,  considered,  to 
my  support  No  one,  therefore,  ought  to  have  been  dibappointed 
or  chagrined  that  I  did  not  vote  for  him,  np  mdre  than  I  was 
neither  surprised  nor  disappointed  that  he  did  "not,  on  a  more 
recent  occasion,  feel  it  to  be  nis  duty  to  vote  for  me.  After  com- 
menting Upon  a  particular  phrase  used  in  my  letter  to  Judge 
Brooke,  a«alm  recopsideratioh  of  which  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any 
person  that  it  was  not  einployed  in  an  offensive  sense,  if  indeed 
It  have  an  offensive  sense,  the  General,  in  his  letter  to'  Mf. 
Swartwout,  proceeds  to  remark :  "No  one  beheld  me  seeking, 
through  art  or  management,  to  entice  any  Representative  in 
Congress  froiti  a  conscientious  responsibility  of  his  own,  or  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  No  midnight  taper  burnt  by  me;" 
flo  secret  conclaves  were  held,  nor  cabals  entered  into  to  per-" 
suade  any  one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  given,  or  of  instructions 
received.  By  raeno^prans  were  concerted  to  impair  the  pure 
principles  of  our  republican  institutions,  nor  to  prostrate  that 
fundamental  maxim  which  maintains  the .  supremacy  of  the  peo- 
ple's will. .  On  tlie  contrary,  having  never  in  any  manner,  before 
the  people  or  Ccrhgress,  interfered  in  the  ^lightest  degree  with 
the  question,,  my  conscience  stands  void  of  offence,  and  will  go 
quietly  with  me,  regardless  of  .the  insinuations  of  those  who, 

•  through  managementj  may,  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioped  by 

*  integrity  and  merit"  I  am  not  aware  that  this  defence  of  him- 
self was  rendered  necessary  by  any  charges  brought  forward 
against  the  General.  Certainly  J  never  made  any  such  charges 
against  him.  I  will  i\ot  suppose  tliat,  in  the  passages  cited,  he 
intended  to  impute  to  me  the  misconduct  which  he  describesi 

.  and  yet  taking  the  whole  context  of  his  letter  together,  ana 
coupling  it  with  Mr.' Kremer's  address,  it*cannot.be  disguised 

■  that  otliers  may  suppose  he  intended  to  refer  to  me.  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  if  he  did,  lie  could  not  have  formed  those 'unfavorable 
opinions  of  me  upon  any  personal  observation  of  my  condujct 
mstde  by  himself;  for  ft  supposition  that  they  were  founded  ujpoh 

.  his  own  knowledge,  would  imply  lliat  ray  lodgings  and  my  per- . 
son  had  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  espionage  wholly  incom- 

'  patible  with  the  open,'manly  and  honorable  conduct  of  a  gallant 
soldier.  If  he  designed  any  insinuations  against  me,  I  must  be-  . 
lieve  that  he  made  them  upoa  the  information  of  others,  of  whom 
I  can  only  say  that  they  have  deceived  his  credulity,  and  are 
entirely  \m  worthy  of  all  credit. .  I  entered  into  no  cabals;  I  held 
no  secret  conclaves;  I  enticed  no  man  to  violate  pledges  given 
or  instructions  received.    The  members  from  Ohio,  and  from  the 
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i>dier  wesleiii  irtatei,  with  "ft^i&tSk  I  voted,  were  all  of  tfacim  »• 
competent  as  I  was  to  form  an  opinion  oh  the  pending  election. 
The  McArthurs  and  the  Metceifes,  end  the  other  gentlemen 
ftom  the  weetj  (some  of  whom  have,  if  I  have  not,  bravely 
^<made  an  eiibrt  to  repel  an  invading  foe,")  are  as  incapable  of  ' . 
dishonor  as  any  men  breathing — as  disinterested,  as  unambi- 
tious, as  exclusively  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
It  was  quite  as  likely  that  I  should  be  influenced  4)y  them^  as 
liiat  1  could  control  their  votes.  Our  object  was  not  to  impair, 
but  to  preserve  from  all  danger^  the  purity  of  our  republican  ' 
institutioils.  And  how  I  prostrated  the  maxim  which  maintains 
the  supremacy  of  the  people's  wili,^  L  am -entirely  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.    The  illusions  of  the  General's  imagination  deceive 

'  him.    The  people  of  the, United  States  had  never  decided  the 
^lectibn  in  his  Ikvor.    If  the  people  had  willed  his  election,  be,"^ . 
would  have  been  elected.    It  was  because  they  had  not  wiUed 

'  his  election,  nor  that  of  any  other  candids^te,  that  the  duty  of 
making 'a  choice  devolved,  on  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  General  remarks;   "Mr.  Clay  has  never, yet  risked  him- 

.  self  for  his  country.    He  has  never  sacrrpcie4  his  repose,  nor 
made  an-effort  to  repel  an  ihvadkig  foe;  o£ course  his^  conscience    • 
assured  him  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  any  other  n^an  to  lea^ 
his  countrymen  to  battle  and  victory."    The  logic  of  this  cpn- 
clueion  is  not  very  striking.    General  Jackson  fights  better  thati 
he.  reasons.    When  have  I  failed  to  concur  in  awarding  appro-  , 
priate  hohbrs  to.th9se  who,  on  the  sea  Or  on  the  land,  have  bus-- 
tained  the  glory  of  our.  arms,  if  J  could  not  always  approve  of 
the  acts  of  some  of  them?    It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  ray  mis-  • 
fortune  never  to  have  i?epelled  an  invading  foe,  nor  to  have  led' 
my  coimtrymen  to  victory.    If  I  had,  I  should  have  left  to  others 
ip  proclaim  and  appreciate  the  deed.    Thel  GreneraPs  destiny 
and  mine  haice  led  us  in  different  directions.    In  the  civil  em-     . 

.  ployments  of  my  country,  to  which  I  have  been  confined,  I  regret 
that  the  little  service  which  I  have  been  able  to  render  it  falls 
far  short  of  my  wishes.    But  why  this  denunciation^  of, those 

/iv)io  have  not  repelled  an  invading  foe,  or  led  our  armies  to 
victory?  At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  inveighing  against 
an  objection,  to  the  election  to  the  Presidency,  founded  upon  the 
exclusive  military  nature  of.  his  merits,  does  he  not  percpivfe  that  , 
he  is  establishing  its  validity  by  proscribing  every  man  who  has 
not  successfully  fought  the  public  enemy  ?  And  that,  by  such  a 
general  proscription,  and  the'  requirement  of  successful  ipilitary  • 
service  as  the  only  condition  of  civil  preferment,  the  inevitable 
effect  would  be  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  military  goyern- 
ment?  '  * 

If  the  contents  of  tha  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwpnt  were  such  as 
justly  to  excite  surprise,  there  Were  other  circumstances  not  cal- 
culated to  diminish  it.    Of  all  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
'  that  gentleman  is  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
f^dd^ess  any  vindication  of  General  Jackson.     He  had  given 
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abtnidant  evidence  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  canse  of  the 
General.  -  He  was  here  afler  the  election,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  Who  invited  the  General  to  a  public  dinner,  proposed 
to  be  ^ven  to  him  in  this  place.  My  tetter  to  Judge  Brooke 
was  published  in  the  papers  of  this  city  on  the  twelfm  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  General's  note,  (leclining  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
S^^rtwout  and  others,  was  published  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the 
National  Jojirnal.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  he  did  not 
leave  this  city  until  after  ne  had  a  full  opportuni^  to  receive,  in  a 
personal'  interview  wirfi  the  General,  any  verbal  observations 
upon  it  which  he  might  have  thought  propec  to  make.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  Swartwout  bears  dateU^e  twenty-third  of  February.  If 
received  by  him  in  New- York,  it  must  have. reached  him,  in  the 
ordinary  Course  of  the  mail,  on  th^  twenty-fifth  Or  twenty-sixth. 

.  Whether  intended  or  not  as  a  "private  communication,"  and 
not  for  the  "public  eye,"  as  alled^ed  by  him,  there  is  muclf 
probability  in  believing  that  its  publication  in  New-Yol-k,  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  w€is  then  made,  like  Mr.  Kremer'^  address, 
with  the  view  tP  its  arrival  in  this  city  in  time  to  affect  mv  nomi- 
nation to  ^e  Senate.  In  point  of  iact,  it  reached  here  the  day 
before  the  Senate  acted  on  that,  nomination. 
*    Fellow-citizens,  I  am  sensible  that,  generally,  a  public  officer 

.  had  better  abstain  from '  any  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and 
leave  it  to  the .  candor  and  justice  of  his  countrymen,  under  all 
its  attending  circumstances.  .  Such  has  been  the  course  which  I 

■  have  he.retofore  prescribed  to  myself.  This  is  the  first,  as  I 
hope  it  may  be  the  last,  owiasion  of  my  thus  appearing  before 
you.  The  separation*  which  has  jiist  taken  place  between  us, 
dni.  the  ve^om,  if  not  the  vigor,  of  the  late  onsets , upon  ray  pub- 
lic conduct,  will,,  I  hope,  be  allowed  in  this  instance  to  form  an 
adequate  apology.  It  has  been  upwards  pf  twenty  years  since 
I  first  entered  ^he  public  service.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  that 
time,  with  son>e  intermissions,  I  h^ve  represented  the  same  dis- 
trict in  Congress,  with  but  little  variation  in  its  form.  During 
that  long  period,  you  have  beheld  our  country  passing  through 
scenes  pf  peace  and  war,,  of  prosperity  and  aaversity,  and  of 
party  divisions,  local  and  general,;  often  greatly  exasperated 
against  each  other.  I  have  been  an  actor  in  most  of  those 
scenes.  Throughout  the  Whole  of  them  you  have  clung  to  me 
with  an  affectionate  confidence  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
I  have  found  in  your  attachment,  in  every  embarrassment  in  my 

,  public  career,  the  greatest  consolation,  knd  the  most  encouraging 
support.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  af- 
flicting public  misfortunes  which  could  befal  me.  That  I  have 
often  misconceived  your  true  interests,  is  highly  probable.  That 
I  have  ever  sacrificed  them  to  the  object  of'^ personal  aggran- 
dizement, I  utterly  deny.    And,  for  the  purity  of  my  motives, 

.  however  in  other  respects  I  maybe  unworthy  to  approach  the 
Throne  of  Grace  and  Mercy,  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  Goii^ 
with  all  the  confidence  which  can  now  from  a  consciousness  at  . 
perfect  rectitude;  IL  CLAY. 
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i 

Mr*  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  company  substantially  ai 
\    follows:  , 

!        I  think,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  that  availing  myself  of  th« 
i     privilege  of  my  long  service  in  the.  public  councils,  just  adverted 
;;    to,  the  resolution,  which  I  have  adopted,  is  not  unreasonable,  of 
J,  leaving  to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty^ 
!     and  the  enjoyment , of  the  pleasure,  of  addressing  the  people  m 
their  primary  assemblies.    After  the  event  which  occurred  last 
winter  at  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believed  it  due  to  njyself, 
'  to  the  Whig  cause,  and  to  the  country,  to  announce  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity,  and  without  any  reserve,  my 
fixed  determination  heartily  to  support  the  nomination  of  WULam 
Henry  Harrison,  there  made.    To  put  down  all  misreprescLti* 
tions,  I'  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  repeated  this  annunciatiMj 
and  now  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  purity  and  seci- 
rity  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  iii- 
peratively  demand  tlie  election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office  </ 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  occasion  forms  an  exception  ftom  the  rule  which  I 
have  prescribed  to  myself.  I  have  come  here  to  the  county  of 
iriy  nativity  in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  *"  meet,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time,  the  companioDo  and  me  aescendants  of  the  companion! 
of  my  youth.  \Vherever  we  roam,  in  whatever  climate  or  land 
we  are  cast  by  the  accidents  of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountain? 
or  beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in 
the  retreats  and  shades  of  private  life,  our.  hearts  turn  with  aln  ir- 
resistible instinct  to  the  cherished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  ex- 
istence. And  we  dwell  with  delightful  associations  on  the  recol- 
lection of  the  streams  in  which,  during  our  boyish  days,  we 
bathed,  the  fountains  at  which  we  drunk,  the  piney  fields,  the 
hills  and  the  valleys  where  we  sported,  and  th«  friends  who  shar- 
ed these  enjoyments  with  us,  Alas !  too  many  of  these  friends . 
of  mine  have  gone  whither  we  must  all  shortly  go,  aiid  the  pre- 
sence here  of  the  small  remnant  lefl  behind  attests  both  our  loss 
and  our  early  attachment  I  would  greatly  prefer,  my  frienda 
to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords  in  friendly  and  famili^ 
conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  6a 
the  scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger  days ;  but  the  expei- 
tation  which  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  aid 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councils,  in- 
'  pose  on  me  the  obligation  ol'  toucmng  oil  topics  less  congelial 
with -the  feelings  of  my  heart,  but  possessing  liigher  public  hte- 
rest.  I  assure  you,  fellow  citizens,  however,  that  I  present  my- 
«elf  before  you  for  no  purpose  of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming 
passions,  but  ta  speak  to  you  in  all  sQl;)ernes8  and  truth,  aad  to 
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testify  to  tlie  things  which  I  know,  or  iht  convictioas  which  I  en 
tertam,  as  eui.  an9ient  friend,  who  has  liVed  long  auid  whose  ca 
leer  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Throughout  an  arduous  lilft, 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth  and  the  good  of  our  coxmtry  the 

fii/des  of  my  public  conduct;  but  iii  Hanover  county,  for  which 
cherish  sentiments  of  respect  gratitude  and  veneration,  above 
til  other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  I  did  nor. 
fincerely  and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  took  of  the  mechanic  laifc 
Aside,  and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people  ?— 
What  occasions  those  vast' and  unusual  assemblages  which  wfc 
behold  in  every  st^te  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why 
those  conventions  of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the 
extremities  of  tljis  vast  Union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  community,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  mean's  of  de- 
liverance? .  Why  this  rabid  appetite  for  public  discussions  ?^- 
Wl^atis  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  which  we  observe,  of  a 
gr^at  nation,  agitated  upon  its  whole  surface,  and  at  its  lowest 
depths,  like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by  some  terrible  storm  7 
Tiere  must  be  a  cause,  and  no  ordinary  cause. 
^It  has  been  truly  Bdid,  in  the  most  memorable  document  that 
oter  issued  from  the  pen  of  men,  that "  all  experience  hath  shown 
tiat  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suflPer,  while  evils  are  suffer- 
a(Me,  than  to  ri*ht' themselves  by. abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed."  The  recent  history  of  our  people  fumiah- 
ei  confirmation  of  that  truth.  ,  They  are  active,  enterprising  and 
intelligent;  but  are  not  prone  to  ptiake  groundless  complaintB 
Sgainst  public  servants.  If  we  now  every  where  behold  them  ia 
motion.  It  is  because  they  feel  that  the  grie\f«uaces  under  which 
ihey  are  writhing  can  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Theyfeel  the  ab- 
«olute  neceissity  of  a  change,  that  no  change  can  render  their 
condition  worse,  and  that  any  change  must  better  it.  This  is  the 
judgment  to  which  they  have  come:  this  the  brief. and  comjien- 
dious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  They  know  that,  in  alf  the  dia- 
.  pensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  be  thankful  and 
grateful ;  and  if  they  had  liot^  they  would  be  borne  with  fortitude 
and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  pervading  con\;iction'and  per- 
suasion that,  in  the  administration  of  government,  there  has  been 
something  wrong,  Radically  wrong,  and  that  &e  vessel  of  state 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish^  faithless  and  unskilful  {ulots, 
who  have  cond\;icted  it  amidst  the  breakers^^ 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted 
titate  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the.  single  cause  of  the  ac- 
tfan,  the  encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  I  have  not  time  here  to  exhibit  and 
to^  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred 
iii  succession,  during  the  last  twelve  ye^s.  They  have  been 
agtin  and  again  exposed  on  other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I 
haVj  thought  tflis  a  proper  opportunity  to  point  out  the  enormitf 
of  tke  pretensions,  prmciples  and  practices  of  that  department 
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ms  the^r  have  been,  flrotn  ^e  to  time,  disclosed  in  these  late 
years,  and  ta  show  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  mifilinentof  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illustrious  coun- 
tryman, that  the  federal  executive  had  an  awful  squinting  to- 
wards monarchy.  Here^  in  the  county  of  his  birth,  surrounded 
by  soil^  some  or  whose  sire?  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their 
arms  in  defence  of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch, 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  expose  the  impending  danger  of  crer 
atinga  domestic  monarch.  And  may  f  not,  without  presump- 
tion, indulge  the  hope  that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although 
far  humbler,  son  of  Hanover  may  not  pass  unheeded  ? 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new 
and  alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  3ie  effect  of  which,  if  established  ana  recognised^by 
Sie  people,  must  inevitablv  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.    The 
.first  of  these,  and  it  was  a  favorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that 
.  tjie  executive  department  should  h€  regarded  as  a  unit.    By  this 
,  principle  of  unity,  he  meant  and  intended  that  all  the  executive 
officers  of  government  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  commands 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ancf 
that  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and  he  be  responsiblefor 
them,    rrjor  to  his  administration,  it  had  been  considered  thst 
•  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitution  and  lawu 
■  subject  onl  V  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  President  am . 
,  responible  by  impeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  for  ij- 
juries  inflicted  on  private  citizens.  '  ;        , 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  riew  and  extraordinary  princi/le 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  President  Jacks^  5 
it  was  essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its;>b;- 
ject,  should  be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  Tha^  he, 
sought  to  effect  by  an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  o/dis-. 
mission  fnom  office,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  i^dex 
circumstances  which  would  have  furnished  just  grounds^  his 
impeachment,  according  to  the  solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Mflispn 
and  other  members  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  prese/  con- 
stitution. /  . 
Now,  if  the  whole  official  cdrps,  subordinate  to  the  Pisjdent 
of  the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  thy  hold 
their  respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  opdiepce 
to  his  will,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will^and  not 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  ofl^al  con- 
duct The  weakness  of  human  natu;re,  the  love  .and  ei^luments 
of  office,  perhaps  the  bi^ead 'necessary  4o  the  suppoi/ of  •  their 
families,  would  make  this  result  absolutely  certain,  s  /. 
■  The  development  -of  this  new  character  to  the  poter  of  dis^ 
•  mission ,  would  haVe  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  vie^r,  without . 
the  exercise  of  it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  fonvKich  the 
President  was  to  be  wholly  irrespotisible.  If  he  wCrq  compelled 
to  expose  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  he  a<t6d,  in  di*-  ' 
^lissals^  from  office,  the  apprehension  of  public  censure  would 
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temper  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  power,  and  throw  some  pro* 
teotion  around  the  subordinate  officer*  Hence  the  new  andmod- 
stroue  pretension  has  been  advanced,  that  althotigh  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  is  necessary  by  the  constitution  to  the  con- 
firmation of  an  appointment,  tl^e  President  may  subsequently ' 
dismiss  the  person  appointed  not  only  without  communicating 
the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted,  to  the  Senate,  but  witliout 
any  such  communication  to  the  people  themselves,  for  whose 
benefit  all  offices  are  created !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the 
executive  branch  of  4he  government  become,  that  one  of  its  cab- 
inet ministers,  himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuously 
refused  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  disclose 
the  grounds  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  dismiss  from  office 
persons  acting  as  deputy  postmasters  in  his  department ! 

As  to  the  grattiitous  assumption,  by  President  Jackson,  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the 
merest  mockery  that  w^s  ever  put  forth.    They  will  escape  pun-  • 
ishment  by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  alledging  the  hard- 
ship of  bemg  punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.     We 
have  a  practical  exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the 
'  two  hundred  thousand  militia.    The  secretary  of  war  comes  out 
to  screen  the  President,  by  testifying  that  he  never  saw  what  he 
fitroi^gly  recommended;  and  the   President  reciprocates  that 
Ifavor  by  yet^ining  the  secretary  in  place^  notwithstanding  he 
haa  proposed  a.plan  for  organising  the  mihtia  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  upcpnstitutional.    If  the  President  is  not  to  be  held 
lespcnsible  for  a  cabinet  minister,  in  daily  .intercourse  with  him, 
low  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin  orlowa  ? 
Vo  concentrate  all  responpil^ility  in  the  President,  is  to  annihil- 
te  all  responsibility.    For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day 
arive  when  a  President  of  tlie  United  States  will  be  impeached ; 
0  i^  impeached,  wtien  he  cannot  command  inore  than  one-third 
'  olthe  Senate  to  defeat  the  impeachment  ? 

/5ut  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  whilst  all 
,  th^forms  of  free  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
oni further  step.  By  the  constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined 
to  \ke  care  that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was 
meily  intended  to  impose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superin- 
tenonce;  to  see  that  officeis  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respec- 
tive iQsts  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions,  and  all  ob- 
fitrucang  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  were  removed,  and, 
whemecessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call  out  the  militia.  No  one 
,  ever  Jiagiried  prior  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson, 
that  aPresident  of  the  United  States  was  to  occupy  himself  with 
supervfeing  and  attending  to  the  execution"  of  all  the  minute 
details  >f  every  one  of  the  hosts  of  offices' in  the  United  States. 
Undc  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late 
President  put  forward  that  most  extraordinary  pretension  that 
the  coneitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  executed 
as  he  Uiderstood  them ;.  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to 
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be  sustained  by  an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  th« 
President,  being  a  sworn  officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect  ac- 
cording to  his  sense  of  their  meaning.  The  constitution  and 
laws  were  to  be  executed  not  according  to  their  import,  as  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as  interpreted  by  contemporane- 
ous expositions,  as  expounded  by  concurrent  judicial  decisions, 
a«  fixed  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  Congressional  legislation, 
but  in  that  sense  which  a  President  of  the  United  States  hap- 
pened to  understand  them  I 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  re- 
mained. By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  is  conferred  on  the  President.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse 
with  the  sword,  nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable 
thirst  for  power.  In  1838  the  President  seized  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  continued 
substantially  under  his  control.  The  seizure  was  effected  by  the 
removal  of  one  secretary  of  the  treasury,  understood  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  another,  who  re- 
fused to  violate  the  law  of  the  land  upon  the  orders  of  the  Pre- 
sident 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  can  be 
touched  without  a  previous  appropriation  by  law,  nor  drawn  out 
of  the  treasury,  without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the 
secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  register,  and  the  comptroller.  But 
are  not  all  these  pretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms  ? 
We  have  seen  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power 
of  dismission,  all  those  officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata, 
absolutely  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  President.  What  resis- 
tance would  any  of  them  make,  with  the  penalty  of  dismission 
suspended  over  their  heads,  to  any  orders  of  the  President,  to 
pour  out  the  treasure  of  the  United  States,  whether  an  act  of 
appropriation  existed  or  not?  Do  not  mock  us  with  the  vain 
eissurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a  President,  nor  remind 
us  of  the  confidence  which  we  ought  to  repose  in  his  imagined 
virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ments— of  all  free  government — is  not  merely  the  possibility,  but 
the  absolute  certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery,  with  even  the 
highest  fimctionary  of  the  state  j  and  hence  all  the  restrictions, 
securities,  and  guaranties,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
or  the  sad  experience  of  history  had  inculcated,  have  been  de- 
vised and  thrown  aroimd  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

Here,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate 
this  stupendous  structure  of  executive  machinery  and  despotism, 
which  has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  government  is  a  unit;  throughout  all  its  arteries 
and  veins  there  fs  to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The 
number  of  the  subordinate  executive  officers  and  dependents  iti 
the  United  States  has  been  estimated,  in  an  official  report, 
founded  on  public  documents,  made  by  a  senator  from  South 
42 
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Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Whatever 
it  may  be,  all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated,  are  bound 
implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President.  An  absolute  obe- 
dience to  his  will  is  secured  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  dis- 
missing them,  at  his  pleasure,  from  their  respective  places.  To 
make  this  terrible  power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  effica- 
cious, its  exercise  is  covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without 
exposure,  without  the  smallest  responsibility.  The  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  executed  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  President  understands  tliern,  .although  tbat  sense 
may  be  at  variance  with  the  understanding  of  every  other  man 
in  the  United  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
from  the  principles  deduced  by  the  President  from  the  constitu- 
tional injunction  as  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that,  if  an  act 
of  Congress  be  passed,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the  courts,  in  his  opinion, 
contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  that  act  or  that  decision 
the  President  is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he  could  not  cause  it 
to  be  enforced,  without  a  violation,  as  is  pretended,  of  his  official 
oath.  Candor  requires  the  admission  that  the  principle  has  not 
yet  been  pushed  in  practice  in  these  cases ;  but  it  manifestly 
comprehends  them ;  and  who  doubts  that,  if  the  spirit  of  usur- 
pation is  not  arrested  and  rebuked,  they  will  be, finally  reached? 
The  march  of  power  is  ever  onward.  As  limes  and  seasons  ad- 
monished, it  openly  and  boldly  in  broad  day,  makes  its  progress; 
or,  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormity  of  its  pretensions,  it  silent- 
ly and  secretly,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  steals  its  devious  way. 
It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  of  liberty ; 
it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations.  Finally,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  President,  and 
having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and 
sword,  so  long,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true 
lovers  of  civil  liberty.  And  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands 
solemnly  and  voluntarily  pledge^,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the 
principles  of  his  illustrious  predecessor ! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one 
control,  one  will  in  the  state.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  Presi- 
dent. He  directs,  orders,  commands  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
state.  Through  the  official  agencies,  scattered  throughout  the 
land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to  his  will,  he  executes,  according 
to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole  power  of  the  common- 
wealth, which  has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  him.  And 
one  sole  will  predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole  of  this 
vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  incap- 
able of  conceiving  or  defining  it  Names  are  nothing.  The  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  arbitrary  government  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the 
state,  but  upon  the  quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and 
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wields.  Autocrat,  sultan,  emperor,  dictator,  king  doge,  presi- 
dent, are  all  mere  names,  in  which  the  power  respectively  pos- 
sessed by  them  is  not  to  be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
constitution,  or  the  established  usages  and  practices  of  the  seve- 
ral states  which  they  govern  and  control.  If  the  autocrat  of 
Russia  were  called  President  of  all  the  Russias,the  actual  power 
remaining  unchanged,  his  authority,  under  his  new  denomina- 
tion, would  continue  undiminished ;  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  autocrat  of  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increased, 
without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a 
wide  row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some 
gleanings  to  his  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to 
sweep  clean  the  field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the 
official  corps  the  active  exertion  of  their  personal  and  official  in- 
fluence was  left  by  him  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all 
popular  elections.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  official  corps 
was  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  the  President.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  this  obedience  was  coerced  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  dismission.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  corps 
might  be  beneficially  employed  to  promote,  in  other  matters  than 
the  business  o^  their  offices,  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  his  party.  They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any 
standing  army  of  equal  numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be 
separated,  and  stand  out  from  the  people,  would  be  an  object  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion ;  and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  de- 
tachments, could  exert  no  influence  on  popular  elections.  But 
the  official  corps  is  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  in  every 
town,  village,  and  city,  mixing  with  the  people,  attending  their 
meetings  and  conventions,  becoming  chairmen  and  members  of 
committees,  and  urging  and  stimulating  partizans  to  active  and 
vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  concert,  and  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  obeying  orders  issued  from  the  centre,  their  influence, 
aided  by  executive  patronage,  by  the  post-office  department,  and 
all  the  vast  other  means  of  the  executive,  is  almost  irresistable. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinates  of 
the  executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my 
colleague,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate.  He  had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  is- 
sued a  circular  to  restrain  federal  officers  from  intermeddling  in 
popular  elections.  He  had  before  him  the  British  example,  ac- 
cording to  which  place  men  and  pensioners  were  not  only  for- 
bidden to  interfere,  but  were  not,  some  of  them,  even  allowed  to 
vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his  bill  left  them  free  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only  the  use  of  their  official  in- 
fluence. And  how  was  this  bill  received  in  the  Senate  7  Passed, 
by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  character  and  to  pursue  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson  1  No  such  thing.  It  was  denounced 
ac  a  sedition  bill.    And  the  just  odium  of  that  sedition  bill,  which 
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was  intended  to  protect  office  holders  against  the  peoj^e,  was 
successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  peoj^e 
against  the  office  holders !  Not  only  were  they  left  unrestrained, 
but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  em- 
ploy their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  administration  at  the  elee- 
tions  of  the  people. 

Hitherto,  the  army  and  the  navy  have  remained  unaffected  by 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  they  have  not  been  called  into  the 
political  service  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of 
the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to 
see  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  they,  too,  would  be  requir- 
ed to  perform  the  partisan  offices  of  the  President  Accordingly, 
the  process  of  converting  them  into  executive  instruments  has 
commenced  in  a  court  martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  have  been  there  put 
upon  their  solemn  trial,  on  the  charge  of  preiudicing  the  demo- 
cratic party  by  making  purchases  for  the  supply  of  the  army  from 
members  of  the  Whig  party !  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  prejudiced  by  those  purcnases ;  on  the  contrair, 
it  was  I  believe,  established  that  they  were  cheaper  than  could 
have  been  made  from  the  supporters  of  the  administration.  But 
the  charge  was,  that  to  purchase  at  all  from  the  opponents,  in- 
stead of  the  friends,  of  the  administration,  was  an  injury  to  the 
democratic  party,  which  required  that  the  offenders  should  be 
put  upon  their  trial  before  a  court  martial !  And  tl\is  trial  was 
commenced  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of  a  democratic  conven- 
tion, and  conducted  and  prosecuted  by  them !  The  scandalous 
spectacle  is  presented  to  an  enlightened  world  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  great  people  executing  the  orders  of  a  self-created  pow- 
er, organised  within  the  bosom  of  the  state,  and  upon  such  an  ac- 
cusation, arraigning,  before  a  military  tribunal,  gallant  mem  who 
are  charged -with  the  defenoe  of  the  honor  and  the  interest  or  their 
country,  and  with  bearing  its  eagles  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy! 

But  the  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and  in  composition  are 
too  patriotic  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  this  administratioiw 
Hence  the  recent  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  President,  imder  color  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia,  to  create  a  standing  force  of  200,000  men,  aa 
amount  which  no  conceivable  foreign  exigency  can  ever  make 
necessaury.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  that  alarminfi^  ana  most  dangerous  plan  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  federal  government:  It  has  justly  excited  a 
burst  of  general  indignation ,  and  no  where  has  the  disapproba- 
tion of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed  than  in  this  ancient 
and  venerable  commonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It 
'proposes  to  create  the  force  by  breaking  down  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line,  expunging  the  boundaries  of  states ;  melting  then  up 
into  a  confluent  mass,  to  be  subsequently  cut  up  into  ten  militsiy 
parts,  alienates  the  militia  from  its  natural  association,  withdraiif 
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it  flrom  the  authority  and  command  and  sympathy  of  its  constitu- 
tional officers,  appomted  by  the  states,  puts  it  under  the  command 
of  the  President,  authorises  him  to  cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  the  constitution,  and  subjects  it  to  be  called 
out  from  remote  and  distant  places,  at  his  pleasure,  and  on  occa- 
sions not  warranted  by  the  constitution ! , 

Indefensible  as  this  project  is,  fellow  citizens,  do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  supposing  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  abandoned.  It 
is  a  principle  of  those  who  are  now  in  power  that  an  election  or 
a  re-election  of  the  President  implies  the  sanction  of  the  people 
to  all  the  measures  which  he  had  proposed,  and  all  the  opinions 
which  he  had  expressed,  on  public  anairs,  pjrior  to  that  event — 
We  have  seen  thin  principle  applied  on  various  occasions.  Let 
Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re-elected  m  November  next,  and  it  will  be 
claimed  that  the  people  have  thereby  approved  of  this  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  All  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  tram  the  militia  and  render  it  effective ;  and  it  will  be 
msisted,  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  that  the  people  have  de- 
monstrated that  they  approve  of  that  specific  plan.  There  is 
more  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  consequence  from  the  fact  that 
a  committee  of  tne  Senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred, 
instead  of  denouncing  the  scheme  as  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  i)resented  a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the 
administration  majority  in  that  body  ordered  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  the  apology  to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  the 
people.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  that  one  administration 
Senator  had  the  manly  independence  to  denounce,  in  his  place, 
the  project  as  unconstitutional.  That  Senator  was  from  your 
own  state. 

I  have  thus,  fellow  citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  faith- 
ful picture  of  executive  power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  ex- 
panded within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed 
further  to  extend  it  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the 
government.  The  source  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be 
iound  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  palace  of  the  President  In  as- 
suming to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  as  the  President  re- 
cently did,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  would  have  been 
nearer  the  actual  fact  if  he  had  alledged  that  he  was  the  sole 
legislative  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  it  possible  for  public 
liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distributions  of 
power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to  be  maintained, 
unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and  restrained  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist;  first,  that  the  Presi- 
dential term  is  of  short  duration ;  aad,  secondly,  the  elective 
franchise.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  whether  a  depo- 
sitary of  power  be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not 
depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  ofiicial  term,  but  upon  the  amount 
of  power  invested.  The  dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of 
brjef  existence,  generally  shorter  than  the  Presidential  term. — 
42*  . 
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Whether  the  elective  ftanchise  be  aa  adequate  security  er  not, 
is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  November.  I  hope  and  believe  it 
yet  is.  But  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  re-elected,  the  power 
already  acquired  by  the  executive  be  retained,  and  that  which  is 
in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  is  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment that  there  will  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the  continuance 
of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  yet  the  partisans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power  ar- 
rogate to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon 
us,  who  are  opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  federalists !  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who 
were  members  of  the  federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been 
suddenly  transformed  into  democrats,  and  are  now  warm  sup- 
porters of  this  administration,  whilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  ut- 
most of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  vindication 
of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  rights,  and  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  were 
violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  of  magical  influence, 
converted  into  a  federalist !  The  only  American  citizen  that  I 
ever  met  with,  who  was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  supporter 
of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson ;  and  he  acknowledged  to 
me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy, 
which  his  judgment  preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  difference  between  the  federalists 
and  the  democratic  or  rather  republican  party  of  1798,  but  the 
great,  leading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them  related  to 
the  constitution  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
"The  federa-lists  believed  that  in  its  stninurc.  it  \vi\s  loo  ucal<, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  prL'pondeniting  weight 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Hence  they  rallieLl  around  tlie  execu- 
tive, and  sought  to  give  to  it  strength  and  energy.  A  strong  go- 
vernment, an  energetic  executive  was,  annn^tr  them,  ihe  common 
language  and  the  great  object  of  that  day,  Tlic  rtpublicansj  on 
the  contrary,  believed  that  the  real  danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
executive  ;  that,  having  a  continuous  and  usiInterrLipted  existence, 
it  was  always  on  the  alert,  ready  to  defend  flic  pmver  it  had^  and 
prompt  in  acquiring  more ;  and  that  the  t'xpt;rience  of  history 
demonstrated  that  it  was  the  encroaching  nw.]  usurping  depart- 
ment. They,  therefore,  rallied  around  the  pcigple  and  me  legis- 
lature. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present 
day?  Modern  democracy  has  reduced  the  federal  theory  of  a 
strong  and  energetic  executive  to  practical  operation.  It  has 
turned  from  the  people,  the  natural  ally  of  genuine  democracy, 
to  the  executive,  and,  instead  of  vigilance,  jealousy  and  distrust, 
has  given  to  that  department  all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a 
virtual  surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  recog- 
nised maxim  of  royal  infallibility  is  transplanted  from  the  British 
monarchy  into  modern  American  democracy,  and  the  President 
can  do  no  wrong !    This  new  school  adopts,  modifies,  changee^ 
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tenoancefl)  renews  ^inioM  at  the  pleaoare  of  the  executive.  U 
the  baDk  of  the  United  States  a  useful  and  valuable  institution  ) 
Yes,  unanimously  pronounces  the  democratic  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  rresident  vetoes  it  as  a  pernicious  and  danger- 
ous establishment  The  democratic  majority  in  the  same  legis- 
lature pronounce  it  to  be  pernicious  and  dangerous.  The  demo- 
cratic  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  declare  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  in  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  to  be  safe.  The  President  says  they  are  un- 
safe, and  removes  them.  The  democracy  say  they  are  unsafe, 
and  approve  the  removal.  The  President  says  that  a  scheme  or 
a  Sub-Treasury  is  revolutionary  and  disorganizing.  The  de- 
mocracy say  it  is  revolutionary  and  disorganizing.  The  Presi- 
dent says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  The  democracy  say  it  is  wise 
and  salutary. 

The  whigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood, 
and  where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battling  for  liberty, 
for  the  people,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  cor- 
ruption, against  executive  encroachments,  against  monarchy. 

We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emol- 
uments. If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  princi- 
ple of  our  opponents,  "  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,"  we 
should  indeed  be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No  ! 
fellow  citizens ;  higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the 
Whig  party.  Their  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  constitution, 
the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  rescue  of  tlie  country.  If  they 
were  governed  by  the  sordid  and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by 
their  opponents,  and  unjustly  imputed  to  them,  to  acquire  office 
and  emolument,  they  have  only  to  change  their  names,  and  en- 
ter the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  is  always  wide  open,  and 
the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through  it  The  last 
comer,  too,  often  fares  best 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years,  we  behold  enough  to 
sicken  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patriots.  Executive  en- 
croachment has  quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment; 
persons  honored  by  public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing 
but  grateful  and  parental  measures  should  have  flowed,  have  in- 
flicted stunning  blow  after  blow  in  such  rapid  succession  that, 
before  the  people  could  recover  from  the  reeling  eflects  of  one, 
another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Had  either  of  various 
instances  of  executive  misrule  stood  out  separate  and  alone,  so 
that  its  enormity  might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon  with 
composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  executive  would  have  long 
since  been  pronounced ;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  im- 
punity in  the  bewildering  effects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds. 
The  nation  has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who,  having  gone 
to  bed  after  his  barn  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in 
the  morning  to  witness  his  dwelling  house  wrapt  in  flames.  So 
bold  and  presumptuous  had  tlie  executive  become,  that  penetra- 
ting in  its  influence  the  hall  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  ol^  the  gov- 
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emmentj'by  means  of  a  aobmiiBive  or  instnicted  niajorhy  of  ^ 
Senate,  it  hat  caused  a  record  of  the  country  to  be  effiiced  and 
expunffed,  the  inviolabilit3r  of  which  was  guarantied  by  a  solenm 
injuncSon  of  the  constitution !  And  that  memorable  and  scan- 
dalous scene  was  enacted  only  because  the  offensive  record  con- 
tained an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  executive  proceed- 
ing. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — if  the  progress  of  exe- 
cutive usurpation  were  to  continue  unchecked,  hopeless  despair 
would  seize  the  public  mind,  or  the  people  woula  be  goaded  to 
acts  of  open  and  violent  resistance.  But,  thank  God,  2ie  power 
of  the  President  fearful  and  rapid  as  its  strides  have  been,  is  not 
yet  too  great  for  the  power  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  a 
bright  and  glorious  prospect,  in  the  election  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  has  opened  upon  the  country.  The  necessity  of  a 
change  of  rulers  has  deeply  penetrated  me  hearts  of  the  people; 
and  we  every  where  behold  cheering  manifestations  of  that  hap- 
py event  The  fact  of  his  election  alone,  without  reference  to 
the  measures  of  his  administration,  will  powerfully  contribute  to 
the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  will  bring  assurance 
of  the  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  disastrous  experiments 
which  have  so  greatly  afflicted  the  people.  Confidence  will  im- 
mediately revive,  credit  be  restorea,  active  business  will  return, 
prices  of  products  will  rise ;  and  the  people  will  feel  and  know 
that,  instead  of  their  servants  being  occupied  in  devising  mea- 
sures for  their  ruin  and  destruction,  they  will  be  assiduouSy  em- 
ployed in  promoting  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

fiut  grave  and  serious  measures  will,  unquestionably,  early 
and  anxiously  command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  ad- 
mJini^tration.  I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  announce  the  purposes  of  the  new  President  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  them  other  than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every 
citizen.  In  what  I  shall  say  as  to  the  course  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, therefore,  I  mean  to  express  my  own  sentiments^to  speak 
for  myself,  without  compromittmg  any  other  person.  Upon  such 
an  interesting  occasion  as  this  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  companions 
of  my  youth,  or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  due  to 
them  and  to  myself  explicitly  to  declare  my  sentiments,  without 
reserve,  and  to  show  that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  sincerely  believe, 
the  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted  have  been,  animated  by  the 
disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  preserve  its  free  institutions. 

The  first,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object  which 
should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  new  administration,  is 
that  of  circumscribing  the  executive  power,  and  throwing  around 
it  such  limitations  and  safe-guards  as  will  render  it  no  longer 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberties. 

Whatever  is  the  work  of  man  necessarily  partakes  of  his  im- 
perfections ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  with  all  the  ae- 
Knowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  framers  of  our  constita- 
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lira,  !it«7  could  havB  sent  forth  a  plan  of  ffoyemment,  so  frco 
from  all  defect,  and  so  fbll  of  guaranties ;  £at  it  should  not,  in 
the  conflict  of  embittered  parties  and  of  excited  passions,  be  per- 
verted and  misinterpreted.  Misconceptions  or  erroneous  con- 
structions of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution  would  prob- 
ably have  occurred^  afler  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  seasons  of 
entire  calm,  and  with  a  regular  and  temperate  administration  of 
the  government;  but,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  machine, 
driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer  with  frightful  impetuosity,  has 
lieen  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs  careful  examination, 
and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  tbe  view,  therefore,  to  the  fWodomental  character  of  the  govenunent  hfell 
and  especially  oi  the  executive  branch,  it  aeeooi  to  me  that,  either  vj  amendmentf  of 
the  constitution,  when  they  are  necessary^  or  by  remedial  legiilatfcm,  when  the  oh* 
jeot  falls  within  the  sc^m  of  the  powers  of  Con^^ss,  there  should  be, 

1st.  A.  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Pretident  of  th» 
United  Sutes  after  a  sevice  of  one  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that  too  much  of  the 
time,  the  thoughts  and  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent,  are  occupied,  during  his  firM^ 
term,  in  secunng  his  re-election.  The  public  business,  consequently  suffers,  and 
measures  are  proposed  or  executed  with  less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  thantt> 
their  influence  vpen  the  approaching  election.  If  the  limitation  to  one  term  existed, 
the  President  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties  *, 
and  he  would  endeavor  to  signalize  his  administration  by  the  bepeficence  and  wi»> 
dom  of  its  measures. 

ad.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be  subjected  to 
further  limitations  and  aualifications.  Although  a  laige,  perhaps  the  largest,  t)KO- 
portion  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  at  the  short  session  of  Congress,  smce  th» 
commencement  of  the  government,  were  passed  within  the  tlupee'last  days  of  th» 
session,  and  when  of  course,  tite  President  for  the  time  being  had  not  the  ten  days  for 
consideration  allowed  by  Uie  constitution.  President  Jackson,  availing  himself  of  that 
allowance,  has  failed  to  return  important  bills.  When  not  returned  by  the  President 
within  the  ten  days,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  laws  or  not.  It  is  very  cev- 
tain  that  the  next  Coogress  cannot  act  upon  them  by  deciding  whether  or  not  they 
diall  become  law!^  the  President's  objections  notwithstanding.  All  tbia  ovght  to  b» 
fwovidedlbr. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  President,  can  only  become  a  law  by  the  eoD> 
currence  of  two^thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house.  I  think  if  Congress  passes  a 
bill  after  discussion  and  consideration,  and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  the 
Fresidant,  still  believes  it  ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law,  provided  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  of  each  house  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the  weight  of  his  ano- 
ment,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  conjointly,  cannot  prevail  on  a  migonty» 
against  their  previous  convictions,  in  my  opinion  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested. 
-Such  is  the  provision  of  tlie  constitutions  of  several  of  tlie  states,  and  thai  of  Kentucky 
among  them. 

3d.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted,  and  the  exercise 
•of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  the  confiimation  of 
all  important  appointments,  but,  without  consulting  the  Senate,  without  any  other 
motive  than  resentment  or  caprice,  the  President  may  dismiss,  at  his  sole  pleasure^ 
an  officer  created  by  the  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  The  practical  effect 
is  to  nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.  There  may  be,  occasionally,  cases  in  which 
lUie  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismission  without  waiting  &»  the  assem- 
l>ling  of  the  Senate ;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  President  should  be  bound  to  commu- 
nicate fully  the  nounds  and  motives  of  the  dismission.  The  power  would  be  thoa 
tendered  responslDle.  Without  it,  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utterly  repugnant  i» 
free  institutions,  the  basis  of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and  dangerous  to  tba 
public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

4th.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  should  be  conftded  and 
confined  exclusively  to  Congress;  and  all  authority  of  the  President  over  it,  by 
means  of  dismissing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  other  penons  having  the  ImnM- 
diate  charge  of  it,  m  rigorously  precluded. 

You  have  heard  much,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  divorce  of  banks  and  govemnent. 
After  crippling  theip  and  impairing  their  utility,  the  executive  and  its  partisans  hava 
syfCematically  denounced  them.  The  executive  and  the  country  were  warned  again 
aad  again  of  the  fatal  course  that  has  been  pursued  \  but  the  executive  nevexthMCM 
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psnerered,  eommenclng  by  pntisioff  and  ending  by  decrying  tlie  state  baidt* 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real  object  all  along  bas  bee%. 
and  yet  is,  to  obtain  the  possession  pf  the  money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accom- 
plished and  sanctioned  by  the  people—the  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the 
nands  of  the  President  effectually  secured— and  farewell  to  American  liberty.  The 
«ub-trea8ury  is  the  scheme  for  effecting  that  union;  and  I  am  told,  that  of  all  the  days 
in  the  year,  that  which  gave  birth  to  our  national  existence  and  freedom,  is  the  se- 
lected day  to  be  disgraced  by  ushering  inti>  existence  a  measure,  imminently  periloie 
to  the  liberty  which,  on  that  anniversary,  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals. 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would  they  ronvena 
day  of  gladness  and  of  glory  into  a  day  .of  sadness  and  mourning.  Fellow  citizens, 
there  is  one  divorce  ui^ently  demanded  by  the  safety  and  the  highest  interest*  of  the 
country— a  divorce  of  the  President  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment  of  members  of  Congress  to  any  office,  or  any  buta 
few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be 
prohibited. 

This  is  a  hacknied  theme,  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  consideration.  The 
constitution  now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  any  office 
created,  or  the  emoluments  of  which  had  been  increased  whilst  he  was  in  office.  In 
the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  that  restriction  might  have  been  sufficient,  but  in  these 
more  degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  to  give 
the  principle  a  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  government 
Itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  people,  and  of 
a  new  administration.  There  are  others,  of  an  administrative  nature,  which  requice 
prompt  and  careful  consideration. 

1st.  The  currency  of  the  country,  its  stability  and  uniform  value,  and,  as  intimate- 
It  and  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  the  insurance  of  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  fiscal  services  necessary  to  the  government,  should  be  maintained  and  secured 
by  exercising  all  tiie  powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  Congress  is  consti- 
tutionally invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at— the  means  are  of  sub* 
ohlinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  both 
the  people  and  the  government,  are  to  be  attained  by  sound  and  safe  state  banks, 
carefully  selected,  and  properly  distributed,  or  by  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions,  as  have  been  indicated  by  expert* 
ence,  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  wtiilst  banks  continue  tc 
exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with.  I  think  that  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question; 
settled  by  Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  fofty  years' acquiescence, 
by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which  so  long  held  sway  in  this 
country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary  opinion,  which  is  entertained  in  thte 
fltate.  But,  in  my  deliberate  view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank 
being  settled,  and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere  expediency  public  opinion 
ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence.  Without  banks,  I  believe  we  cannot  navee 
sufficient  currency ;  without  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a 
sound  currency.  But  it  is  the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency,  and  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that  should  engage  the  dispas- 
jionate  and  candid  consideration  of  the  whole  community.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
name  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  which  has  any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any 
one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to  secure  certain  great  objects,  without  which  society  can- 
not prosper;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,  these  oi>jects  can  be  accomplished 
by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  employing  that  of 
state  banks,  all  ought  to  rejoice,  and  heartily  acquiesce,  and  none  would  more  than  1 
should.  / 

2d.  That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  created  expressly,  or  by 
Just  implication,  on  their  acquisition,  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  toward* 
the  new  states  and  territories,  and  in  a  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  states. 

The  land  bill  which  was  rejected  by  President  Jackson,  and  acts  of  occasional  legis 
lation,  will  accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret  that  the  time  does  not  adroit  of 
my  exposing  here  the  nefarious  plans  and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to  thii 
fast  national  resource.  That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  ad 
ministered  with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  party  in  powtf. 
A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House,  acceding  ta 
which  Ibrty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  irom  the  real  value  of  a  certain  portion  of 
IhS  public  lands  by  a  short  process :  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  south- 
frest  side  of  the  Ohio,  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands  as  cheap,  by  half  a  dollar  per 
•creyasaciUzenlivingoa  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.   Ihave  no  hesitatioii  in 
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expressing  ray  conTictioii  that  the  whole  public  domain  is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Burea 

3d.  Tbat  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productions  of  American  in- 
dustry, entering  into  competition  with  the  rival  productions  of  forei^  industry,  be 
adhered  to  and  maintainea  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
promise of  March,  1833. 

protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical  and  synony- 
mous. The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the  one  cannot  be  surrendered  without  a 
forfeiture  of  the  other.  Who,  with  just  pride  and  national  sonsibilit)[,  can  think  of 
subjecting  the  products  of  our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreien 
powers,  without  effort,  on  our  part,  to  counteract  their  prohibitions  and  burdens  by 
suitable  countervailing  legislation  \  The  question  cannot  be,  ought  not  to  be,  one  of 
principle,  but  of  measure  and  degree.  I  adopt  that  of  the  compromise  act,  not  be- 
cause that  act  is  irrepealable,  but  because  it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the  nation. 
Stability,  with  moderate  and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  important  than  instabil- 
ity, the  necessary  consequence  of  hi»h  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the  compro- 
mise act  will  be  adequate,  in  most,  if  not  as  to  all  interests.  The  twenty  per  cent, 
which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted 
in  the  act,  for  the  particular  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  will  ensure,  1  trust,  suffi- 
cient protection.  All  tofrether,  they  will  amount  probably  to  no  less  than  thirty  per 
cent.,  a  greater  extent  of  protection  than  was  secured  prior  to  the  act  of  1828,  which 
no  one  stands  up  to  defend.  Now  the  valuation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  not  by  the 
American  authority,  except  in  suspected  cases,  but  by  foreigners,  and  abroad.  They 
assess  the  value,  and  we  the  duty ;  but  as  the  duty  depends,  in  most  cases,  upon  the 
value,  it  is  manifest  that  those,  who  assess  the  value,  fix  the  duty.  The  home  valua* 
tion  will  give  our  government  what  it  rightfully  possesses,  both  the  power  li  ascertain 
the  true  value  of  the  thing  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tliat  tax. 

4th.  That  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money,  be 
steadily  enforced ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all  useless  establishments,  all  unnecessary 
offices  and  places,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collec- 
tion or  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  repressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this  principle.  I  will  say 
that  a  pruning  knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp,  should  be  applied  to  every  department 
of  the  government.  There  is  abundant  scope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The 
annual  expenditure  majr,  in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present 
amount  of  about  forty  millions  to  near  one-third  of  that  sum.        \ 

5th.  The  several  states  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  progress  in  their  re- 
spective systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  have  been  so  aided  by  the  distribution 
under  the  deposite  act,  that,  in  future,  the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be 
left  to  them  with  such  further  aid  only  from  the  general  government  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from  an  absolute  re- 
linquishment of  the  riofht  of  Congress  to  call  upon  them  to  refund  the  prevfous  in- 
stalments, and  from  their  equal  and  just  qiiotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribu- 
tion of  the  nett  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And&h.  That  the  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by  the  constitution, 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  compromise  incorporated  in  that  instrument  by  our  an- 
cestors, should  be  left  where  the  constitution  has  placed  it,  undisturbed  and  unagl- 
lated  by  Congress. 

These,  fellow  citizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the  government  and  of  its 
administration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the 
public  and  its  new  servants.  Although,  I  repeat,  1  have  neither  authority  nor  pur- 
pose to  commit  any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  entertained  by 
the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted.  Whether  the  salutary  reforms  which 
they  include  will  be  effected  or  considered  depends  upon  the  issue  of  that  great 
Btrugf  le  which  is  now  going  on  througljout  all  this  country.  This  contest  has  had  no 
parallel  since  the  period  of  the  revolution.  In  both  instances  there  is  a  similarity  of 
object.  That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  us 
catch  the  spirit  which  animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which  adorned  our  noble 
ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their  untiring  activity,  their  perseve- 
rance, their  indomitable  resolution,  their  sacrifices,  their  valor  !  If  they  fought  for 
liberty  or  death,  in  the  memorable  languageof  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let 
us  never  forget  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We  should  b© 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of  which  they  solemnly  pledged 
their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sacred  honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in 
which  we  are  engaced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too 
much  confidence.  History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  by  self 
confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and  courage.  Our  opponents 
are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organization,  active,  insidious,  possessed  of  ample 
means,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  bj 
the  use  of  two  words,  democracy  and  federalism— democracy  which,  m  TiolatioQ  ox 
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aU««li«thcrf«ppnprlat8'to  iheoiMlvet)  ud  fedenltem  which,  ts  f^latfoD  of  ati 
jjoftk^  thej  apply  to  ua.  And  allow  me  to  conJiurQ  yon  not  to  suffer  TObnelvea  to  b« 
diTerted,deceiTM)Or  diacouiagwl  by  the  falie  rnmori  which  will  m  induatrtously 
eiieulattd,  between  the  preeent  time  and  the  period  of  the  election,  by  our  opponeat«« 
They  will  put  ihem  forth  in  every  variety,  and  without  number,  in  themoei  fanpcwf  n^ 
fomw,  cetiaed  ande worn  to  by  conipicuous  namea.  They  will  brsa.  they  will  doimc, 
ther  will  threaten.    Begardlew  of  all  their  arta,  let  nt  keep  ateadliy  and  frltfafiUljf 

But  if  the  oppoaition  bArform  Ita  whole  duty,  if  everr  <nember  of  it  ad  at  in  the 
celebrated  baMe  ef  Lord  Nelaon,  if  the  eyea  or  the  whole  nation  were  fixed  on  him, 
and  aa  \C  on  his  sole  ezeniona  depended  the  iasue  of  the  dsT,  I  sincerely  believe  tluA 
at  leaattwemy  of  the  states  of  the  union  will  unite  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  snlva- 
tien  of  the  constitution  and  the  redemption  of  the  country. 

Friends  and  fellow  citlzeni,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Accept  my  eordlal 
diattks  and  my  profound  acknowledaments  for  the  honors  of  this  day,  and  for  all 
yoor  feelings  oi  attachment  and  confidence  towards  me;  and  allow  me  In  concl«fr> 
sion,  to  propose  a  sentiment : 

Hanever  county:  it  wasthefiist^n  the  commencement  of  the  revelation,  to  xmin* 
Hs  arms,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  defence  of  American  liberty }  itwUl  be 
the  last  to  prove  felse  or  recreant  to  the  holy  cause. 
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